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From 


To 


The  DIRECTOR  GENERAL, 

Medical  Department, 

A.  R.  YOUNG,  Esquire, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 


Fort  William,  2nd  June  1858. 
Sir, 

In  requesting  that  the  accompanying  Reports  on  the  Asy- 
lums for  European  and  Native  Insane  Patients  at  Bhowanipore  and 
Dullunda,  for  the  years  1856  and  1857,  may  be  laid  before  the  Hon’ble 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  I consider  that  the  documents  them- 
selves so  clearly  set  forth  the  judgment  aud  economy  which  Dr.  Cantor 
has  exercised  in  performing  the  difficult  task  of  remodelling  these  Insti- 
tutions, and  of  bringing  them  into  thorough  working  order,  under  an 
entirely  new  system,  that  I need  not  do  more  than  recommend  the 
documents  for  the  favorable  notice  of  Government,  and  respectfully 
solicit  that  they  may  be  printed,  as  the  whole  of  their  details  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  may  hereafter  undertake  the 
organization  of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  this  Country. 

I would  beg  leave  to  urge  very  strongly  upon  Government  the  para- 
mount necessity  for  considerably  enlarging  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
European  Asylum.  I fully  agree  with  the  late  Medical  Board,  aud  with 
Dr.  Cantor,  in  believing  that  the  treatment  of  the  Patients  can  never  be 
carried  out,  with  due  success,  until  the  premises  are  considerably  extended 
to  enable  the  Patients  to  obtain  sufficient  exercise  and  occupation,  and 
until  proper  Wards  can  be  provided  for  the  refractory  inmates.  At  the 
same  time,  I am  well  aware  that  the  provision  of  this  additional  space  is 
fraught  with  considerable  difficulties. 

With  his  Reports,  Dr.  Cantor  has  sent  specimens  of  Jute  grown  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Dullunda  Asylum,  and  manufactured  by  the  Native 
insane  Patients.  Dr.  Cantor  is  desirous  that  these  specimens  should  be 
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submitted  to  the  Hon 'hie  the  Court  of  Directors.  I beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend that,  should  this  step  meet  His  Honor’s  approval,  it  may  be 
adopted. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

J.  FORSYTH, 

Director  General,  Medical  Department. 

Fort  William  ; \ 

Director  General’s  Office,  > 

The  2nd  June  1858.  ) 


No.  30. 

From 

The  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the  ASYLUMS  for 
EUROPEAN  and  NATIVE  INSAXES  at 
BHOWANIPORE  and  DULLUNDA, 

To 

The  SECRETARY  to  the  DIRECTOR  GENERAL, 

Medical  Department. 


Sir, 


• No.  53  of  1857.  dated  the  17th  April,  communi- 
cated in  Letter  No.  952,  from  the  Assistant  Se- 
cretary to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Medical 
Board,  dated  the  4th  August  1857. 


Fort  William,  Bhowanipore,  the  Sth  May  1858. 

In  conformity  with  instructions  conveyed  in  Para.  21  of  a 

Despatch*  from  the  Hon’ble 
the  Court  of  Directors,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit, 
for  transmission,  the  accom- 
panying two  Reports,  one  on  the  Asylum  for  European  Insanes  at 
Bhowanipore  during  1856  and  1857 ; the  other  on  the  Asylum  for 
Native  Insanes  at  Dulluuda  during  the  same  period,  both  accompanied 
with  ground  plans. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  Asylum  at  Bhowanipore,  I beg  to  observe 
that  previously  to  the  receipt  of  the  Despatch  quoted  in  the  margin. 
Rules  for  the  control  of  the  Asylum  at  Bhowanipore  had  been  drawn 
up  and  published  by  order  of  Government.  This  document,  which 
is  annexed  to  the  Report,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  principal 
objects  of  enquiry.  I was  thus  induced  to  believe  that  additional 
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detailed  information  would  be  the  readiest  mode  to  exhibit  the  two  first 
years’  operations  of  the  Government  Asylum. 


I.  General  Description. 

II.  Expenditure. 

III.  Dietary  and  Clothing. 

IV.  Non-restraint  system. 

V.  Occupation  and  Amusement. 

VI.  Subordinate  Establishment. 

VII.  Medical  Records. 

VIII.  Rules  of  the  Asylum  at  Bhowanipore. 


The  different  heads  of  the 
Bhowanipore  Report  are  specified 
in  the  margin. 

8.  The  principal  advantages 
of  the  Government  Asylum  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : — 


lsf. — The  benefit  to  the  Public  from  the  Asylum  having  passed  under 
the  immediate  control  of  Government. 

2ndly. — An  annual  saving  to  the  Public,  exceeding  Rupees  8,000.  A 
comparison  between  the  amount  paid  by  Government  during  the  two 
last  years  of  the  private  Asylum,  and  the  expenditure  during  the  two 
first  years  of  the  Government  Institution,  exhibits  a saving  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  amounting  to  Rupees  16,278-1-0.  Proportionally,  the  saving 
has  been  greater,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  Patients,  both 
treated  and  equipped  to  proceed  to  Europe,  have  during  1856  and  1857 
greatly  exceeded  these  contingencies  during  the  two  last  years  of  the 
private  Asylum.  The  system  of  economy  pursued  will  be  found  to  have 
been  equally  removed  from  parsimony  and  waste. 

iircUy. — A trial  made  by  order  of  Government  of  the  comparative 
economy  of  dieting  the  Asylum  by  the  agency  of  the  Commissariat 
Department,  and  by  private  contract,  has  proved  the  latter  to  be  the 
cheaper,  and  it  has  therefore  been  adopted. 

4 tidy. — The  charges  for  Patients  of  the  second  class  have,  under  instruc- 
tions from  Government,  been  reduced  to  three-fifths  of  their  amount  in 
the  private  Asylum. 

othly. — The  non-restraint  system,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  has  been  established  as  the  rule  of  the  Asylum. 

bthly.i— Under  instructions  from  Government,  a European  Nurse  is 
henceforth  to  attend  Insane  Females  during  their  passage  to  Europe. 

4,  Although  the  improvements  may  fall  short  of  those  contemplated 
by  the  Hon’ble  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  by  the  Rules  established  by 
Government,  they  have  been  limited  by  necessity  only.  Want  of  space 
and  appropriate  buildings  bar  all  further  progress.  The  requirements 
of  the  Asylum  will  be  found  specified  in  their  proper  places,  and  it  may 
here  be  sufficient  to  slate  that,  under  instructions  from  Government, 
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plans  and  estimates  have  been  prepared,  aud  are  waiting  till  it  shall 
become  expedient  to  resume  the  temporarily  suspended  public  works. 

5.  In  the  Report  on  the  Asylum  at  Dullunda,  the  details  follow  in 
the  order  adopted  in  that  on  the  Bhowanipore  Asylum. 

6.  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Eengal*  and  the  Honorable 

• Letter  No.  3176,  from  the  Junior  Secre-  the  Court  of  Directors, f having 

tury  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  the  Me-  v - Dleased  OI1  recent,  occasions 

gistratc  of  the  24-Fergtumahi,  dated  Fort  Wil-  Deen  Ple‘Lstu-  recent  occasions, 

liam,  the  ‘20th  October  1856. 

Letter  No.  8985,  from  the  Junior  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Magis- 
trate of  the  24-Pergunnahs,  dated  Fort  Wil- 
liam, the  21st  November  1857. 


t Para.  55  of  a Despatch  from  the  Ilon’ble  the 
Court  of  Directors,  to  the  Government  of  In- 
dia, in  the  Judicial  Department,  No.  3 of  1858, 
dated  the  26th  January. 


to  mark  with  their  approbation 
the  management  of  the  Asylum  at 
Dullunda,  it  is  unnecessary  in  this 
place  to  advert  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  years  1856  and  1857. 
An  increase  of  the  Subordinate 
Establishment  has  naturally  caused  additional  expenditure.  But  then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Balance  Sheet  exhibits  some  receipts,  earned  by  the 
voluntary  labour  of  the  Patients.  That  the  Asylum,  in  point  of  occupa- 
tion, as  an  adjuvant  of  moral  treatment,  has  gained  a step  in  advance 
is  due  to  certain  favourable  conditions  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  the 
Asylum  at  Bhowanipore.  The  Native  Patients  belong  to  the  labouring 
classes,  to  whom,  therefore,  handicraft  is  suitable.  In  European  Soldiers 
and  Sailors,  and  in  Country-born  persons,  habits  of  industry  have  to  be 
inculcated.  Besides  at  Bhowanipore,  as  shown  elsewhere,  the  means  to 
make  such  attempts  have  hitherto  been  wanting. 

7.  The  accompanying  case  contains  samples 
of  Jute,  both  cultivated  and  manufactured  by 
the  Native  Patients  at  Dullunda.*  I venture  to 
solicit  the  favour  that  I may  be  permitted  res. 
pectfully  to  submit  these  samples  to  the  Hon’ble 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 


• Samples  of  prepared 
Jute. 

Ditto  of  Rope,  of  aorta. 
Ditto  of  Twine. 

Model  of  Twisting 
Screw. 


Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
THEODORE  CANTOR,  M.  D.,  Surgeon, 
Superintendent  of  the  Asylums  for 
European  and  ISative  Insanes  at 
Bhowanipore  and  Dullunda. 
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REPORT 


ON  THE 

Asylum  for  European  insane  Ipatients 

AT  BHOWANIPORE, 

DURING  THE  TEARS  1856  and  1857. 


I.  General  Description. 

The  Asylum  at  Bhowanipore  for  European  and  Country-born  Insane 
Patients  became  the  property  of  Government  on  the  3tst  December 
1855.  The  Institution,  (of  which  the  accompanying  Plate  I is  a ground- 
plan,)  is  situated  about  a mile  to  the  southward  of  Fort  William,  close  to 
the  Presidency  General  Hospital.  In  point  of  salubrity  and  seclusion, 
few  more  eligible  suburban  localities  could  be  found.  The  grouud  is 
well  drained,  the  currents  of  air  are  unobstructed,  and  during  the  hottest 
season,  the  temperature  is  one  to  two  degrees  below  that  of  Calcutta, 
while  to  the  feeling  the  difference  appears  even  more  considerable.  As 
already  observed  by  Dr.  J.  Macphersou,  in  his  Report  on  Insanity 
among  Europeans  in  Bengal,  (Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science, 
JVo.  II.,  p.  692 J the  private  Asylum  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
about  1817,  ou  no  definite  plan,  but  was  added  to  from  time  to  time. 
The  Asylum,  which  extends  over  an  area  of  little  more  than  two  acres, 
consists  of  two  divisions,  one  for  Male,  the  other  for  Female  Patients. 
The  total  number  of  rooms  of  the  different  Wards  is  62,  generally  calcu- 
lated to  accommodate  a single  Patient ; but  in  1856,  on  one  occasion, 
the  maximum  of  Patients  rose  to  81.  As  such  exigency  arose  in  ordi- 
nary times,  the  late  vast  augmentation  of  European  Forces  in  Bengal 
renders  the  influx  in  the  Asylum,  as  in  Hospitals  generally,  a considera- 
tion of  paramount  importance,  and  needs  the  earliest  preparation. 
Although  Government  intend  the  Institution  to  be  for  Patients  born 
in  Europe  one  for  temporary  accommodation  only,  (Rules  para  1-t,)  any 
crow  drng,  however  temporary,  is  to  be  dreaded.  The  following  dimen- 
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sions  of  the  different  Wards  for  Males,  give  to  each  of  the  42  rooms  an 
average  of  a little  more  than  2,400  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  to  each  of  the 
20  rooms  of  the  Wards  for  Females,  an  average  slightly  exceeding  1,575 
cubic  feet. 


Centre-Building 
Eastern  Ward 
Western  „ 
Southern  „ 
Separate  „ 


Wards  for  Males. 

11  Rooms  ...  28,869  c.  feet. 

71 

7 I 

y 72,285  „ 9£  inch. 

14  | 


42  Rooms  ...  101,154  c.  feet  9J  inch. 


Wards  for  Females. 

Eastern  Wards  14 

Western  „ 6 

20  Rooms  ...  31,513  c.  feet  6f  inch. 

The  Wards  are  well  raised,  and  each  room  is  provided  with  a window 
out  of  reach,  and  with  a door  half  panelled,  half  grated.  In  Bengal 
such  construction  is  preferable  to  solid  doors  with  inspection  plates, 
which  here  would  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  air.  Whenever 
required,  the  rooms  can  be  darkened  by  means  of  a canvas  curtain  ; but 
they  are  not  lofty  enough  to  admit  of  punkahs  being  slung.  Each 
Patient  is  therefore  supplied  with  a palm-leaf  fan.  The  doors  are 
made  to  open  outwards  on  a common  verandah,  which  being  screened 
by  Venetians  and  canvas  curtains,  offers  shelter  from  the  sun  and 
wet  The  verandahs  during  the  day  also  serve  as  mess  and  lounging 
rooms,  and  are  lighted  at  night  For  the  wooden  bedsteads  formerly 
used  in  the  private  Asylum,  iron  cots  of  the  pattern  used  in  European 
Hospitals,  without  hinges,  have  been  substituted,  as  they  combine  the 
double  advantage  of  cleanliness  and  strength  to  bear  attempts  at  break- 
age. They  may  also,  whenever  required,  easily  be  fixed  to  the  floor. 
As  a general  rule,  bed  utensils  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  rooms  in 
cases  of  bodily  diseases  only,  as  each  Ward  is  provided  with  an  easily 
accessible  and  airy  privy  and  bathing  room,  with  shower-and  ordinary 
baths.  The  floors  are  stuccoed  and  either  unmatted  or  covered  with 
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loose  mats,  ami  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  baths  being  administered  at 
a moment's  notice.  In  cases  of  bodily  diseases,  and  during  paroxysms 
of  violence,  the  Patients  are  treated  in  their  own  rooms.  The  absenco 
of  effectual  means  of  seclusion,  and  of  padded  rooms,  is  a serious 
defect  in  the  original  construction  of  the  Asylum.  A single  violent 
Patient  is  sure  to  produce  a number  of  imitators,  who  keep  not  only 
their  own  Wards,  but  the  whole  Asylum  in  a state  of  excitement.  Want  of 
space  and  of  accommodation  also  offers  material  obstacles  to  the  necessary 
occupation  and  recreation  of  the  Patients.  An  early  application  for 
the  services  of  the  Civil  Architect  to  remedy  such  evils,  was  speedily  res- 
ponded to,  and  plans  have  accordingly  been  prepared.  The  garden  which 
surrounds  the  different  Wards  is  well  laid  out,  and  has,  during  the  years 
1856  and  57,  been  liberally  stocked  from  the  Ilon’ble  the  East  India 
Company’s  Botanic  Gardens.  Indeed,  it  imparts  to  the  Asylum  a pleasing 
feature  of  rural  quiet.  The  boundary  walls  being  carefully  kept  out  of 
view  by  luxuriant  creepers,  nothing  which  can  remind  of  even  the 
ordinary  restraint  of  a hospital  has  been  left  The  garden,  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Patients,  might  bo  taken  to 
be  a gentleman’s  carefully  tended  pleasure  ground.  It  is,  however,  of 
too  limited  extent,  considering  the  paramount  importance  of  extensive 
pleasure  grounds.  Dr.  Conolly  is  of  opinion  that  in  Enrope  the  propor- 
tion of  land  to  the  number  of  Patients  ought  never  to  be  less  than  ten 
acres  to  each  hundred  Patients.  (On  the  Construction  and  Government 
of  Lunatic  Asylums,  Appendix  p.  145.)  The  North-East  angle  of  the 
garden  is  occupied  by  a well  guarded  tank,  almost  surrounded  by  the 
out-offices  of  a number  of  resident  servants.  The  Conservancy  is  effected 
by  an  establishment  of  sweepers  with  a closed  iron  cart.  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  branches  of  the  internal  management,  the  Bengal  Code  of 
Medical  Regulations  in  force  in  European  Hospitals,  forms  the  base,  as 
being  calculated  to  afford  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  to  the  Patients. 
The  North-West  anglo  of  the  garden  is  occupied  by  the  kitchen,  and  by 
a separate  Ward,  consisting  of  three  rooms.  For  want  of  more  appro- 
priate means  of  seclusion,  the  three  rooms  have  at  times  to  be  used  for 
sue: - purpose.  Although  they  are  hidden  from  view,  they  neither  serve  to 
withdraw  the  inmates  from  the  effects  of  external  stimuli,  nor  are  they 
removed  far  enough  to  prevent  refractory  Patients  from  being  overheard 
in  every  part  of  the  Asylum.  Want  of  space  and  appropriate  wards 
also  offer  serious  obstacles  to  all  attempts  at  classification  of  the  Patients. 
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In  most  great  Asylums  in  England,  the  Wards  are  classed  in  refractory, 
epileptic,  paralytic  and  convalescent  Wards,  and  one  for  dirty  Patients. 
It  has,  however,  been  observed  that  the  disadvantage  of  a too  rigid  clas- 
sification is,  that  it  is  apt  to  create  so  many  intellectual  castes,  and  to- 
make  the  Patients  act  or  assume  the  part  implied  by  the  name  of  the 
Ward.  Chronic  insanity  is  generally  benefitted  by  intercourse  with 
sensible  people.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden  is  situated  a two-storied 
building,  in  no  wise  differing  from  any  other  Indian  suburban  villa.  The 
ground-floor  contains  the  following  accommodation  : — an  ante-chamber, 
where  the  dishes  are  served  and  carved ; a dining  hall  with  punkahs,  a 
side-room  used  as  office  and  reading  or  lounging-room ; two  double  and 
ten  single  apartments,  occupied  by  Gentlemen  and  Lady  Patients.  The 
apartments  are  cheerful  and  open  to  the  garden.  They  are  furnished 
and  lighted  with  hanging  lamps,  and  have  one  corner  partitioned  otf 
as  a bath.  The  upper  story  consists  of  10  rooms,  occupied  by  the 
Apothecary,  the  Matron  and  her  husband,  and  an  Overseer.  The  hall, 
however,  and  two  of  the  rooms  are  reserved,  whenever  required,  for  the 
use  of  a convalescent  Lady  or  Gentleman.  At  first,  before  all  the 
Subordinate  Officers  had  joined,  the  upper  story  was  divided  between 
the  Superintendent  and  two  of  the  Subordinates.  Such  arrangement, 
questionable  at  best,  was  attended  with  a most  serious  objection.  The 
consequence  of  the  Superintendent’s  living  among,  and  being  at  all  hours 
iu  immediate  contact  with  the  Patients,  led  by  degrees  to  the  loss  of  the 
moral  influence,  the  authority,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  Officer  should  possess  over  his  Patients.  By  comparison  with  the  Asy- 
lum for  Native  Insanes,  which  is  situated  at  a short  distance  from 
Bhowanipore,  the  difference  in  the  Superintendent’s  moral  power  over 
the  Patients  soon  became  very  marked.  It  is  necessary,  or  at  any  rate 
desirable,  that  the  Superintendent  should  reside  on  the  premises.  But 
to  preserve  his  moral  influence,  which  is  of  vital  importance  in  Lunatic 
Asylums,  the  quarters  of  the  Superintendent  should  be  perfectly  isolated. 
He  ought  at  all  hours  to  be  able  to  have  access  to  the  Patients,  but  the 
reverse  ought  not  to  obtain,  as  the  Patients  cannot  with  safety  be  trusted 
with  unlimited  access  to  him.  The  Wards  for  Females  and  the  southern 
Ward  for  Males  are  provided  with  yards  enclosed  by  walls,  but  the  other 
Wards  all  open  into  the  garden,  and  enable  the  Patients  to  overlook  not 
only  the  premises,  but  part  of  the  public  road.  This  is  a serious,  and 
for  want  of  space,  irremediable  evil.  The  appearance  of  a stranger  or  a 
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pnssenger  is  almost  certain  to  create  excitement.  A most  common 
hallucination  is  that  of  illegal  confinement,  which  vents  itself  in  ineffec- 
tual appeals  and  disappointment,  which  rarely  fail  to  terminate  in 
paroxysms  of  fury. 

II.  Expenditure. 

Cost  to  Government  of  the  Public  Patients  during  the  ten  years 
f rom  the  Isf  January  1846  to  the  31st  December  1855. 


1846 

...  Rupees 

...  35,304 

2 

9 

1847 

It  , 

...  35,359 

8 

2 

1848 

•••  »» 

...  36.087 

0 

4 

1849 

• • • JJ 

...  36,305 

1 

1 

1850 

•••  l) 

...  38,826 

5 

8 

1851 

•••  t) 

...  39,527 

4 

6 

1852 

...  ,, 

...  40,686 

9 

3 

1 853 

...  >, 

..  41,254 

7 

1 

1854 

...  ,, 

...  45,038 

1 

11 

1855  ..  53,088  14 

Pay  of  the  Proprietress  in  the  capacity 
of  Superintendent,  at  Rupees  2,400 

4 

4,02,078  1 6 

per  annum  



• 

... 

24,000  0 0 

Rupees  4,26,078  I 6 


From  the  preceding  accounts,  furnished  by  the  Civil  Auditor,  it 
appears  that  during  the  10  years,  the  annual  cost  to  Government  of  the 
Public  Patients  iu  the  Private  Lunatic  Asylum  had  gradually  increased 
from  Rupees  87,704-2-!)  to  Rupees  55,488-14-4. 


Cost  to  Government  during  the  two  last  years  of  the  Private  Asylum. 


Year. 

Tost,  including  Salaries  and  every 
other  expenditure. 

Number  of  Pa- 
tients treated. 

Number  of  Patients 
sent  to  Europe, 

1854 

Rupees 47,138  1 11 

79 

8 

1860 

Rupees 65,488  14  4 

94 

12 

e 
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Cost  to  Government  during  the,  two  first  years  of  the  Government 
Asylum. 


Year. 

Cost,  including  Salaries  and  every 
other  expenditure. 

Number  of  Pa- 
tients treated. 

Number  of  Patients 
sent  to  Europe. 

1808 

Rupees 43.030  13  8 

132 

1 

22 

1887 

Rupees 30,210  13  4 

95 

23 

The  two  preceding  comparative  Tables  exhibit  a decrease  in  the 
annual  cost  to  Government  of  the  difference  between  the  maximum 
paid  to  the  Private  Asylum,  and  the  minimum  of  the  Government.  Asy- 
lum. That  difference,  or  the  saving  to  Government,  has  amounted  to 
Rupees  16,278-1-0.  Although  it  would  be  difficult  precisely  to  trace 
how  such  saving  has  been  effected,  the  non-existence  of  two  causes 
deserves  particular  notice,  because  their  operation  might  be  supposed 
to  have  influenced  the  decrease  of  the  expenditure.  There  has  been  no 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Patients.  On  the  contrary,  the  Government 
Asylum  shows  an  increase  of  38  Patients.  Another  element,  character- 
istic of  Asylums  for  Europeans  in  India,  and  which  must  keep  the 
expenditure  higher  than  that  of  similar  Institutions  in  Europe,  exists 
in  the  periodic  necessity  of  sending  a proportion  of  Patients  to  Europe. 
The  expenditure  of  the  outfit  of  the  great  majority  has  invariably  fallen 
on  the  public  treasury.  During  the  two  last  years  (1854  and  1S55)  of 
the  Private  Asylum,  the  number  of  Patients  sent  to  Europe  was  20. 
During  the  two  years  1856  and  1857,  the  number  amounted  to  45. 
In  the  Government  Asylum,  therefore,  it  has  been  more  than  doubled. 


Comparative  Registers  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Govern- 
ment Lunatic  Asylum  at  Rhowanipore  for  the  two  years,  viz., 
fiom  1st  January  1856  to  31st  December  1857. 


1858. 

1887. 

1856. 

| 1807. 

Receipts  ere-  ^ 
dited  to  (io-  , 
vermnent  ..  3 ^ 

6,189  4 8 

6,270  4 ol 

1 

Disbursements  ... 

Interest  at  4 per 
cent,  on  Rupees 
1 19,061  purchase 
mone}’  paid  ti- 
the late  Proprie 
tress  .... 

45,147  11  i 
4,642  7 0 

40,841  10  9 
4.642  7 0 

j 

^ < 

12,445’  8 11 

95,277*  3 1 1 
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The  comparative  Registers  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  exhibit 
duriug  the  two  years  a decrease  in  the  annual  cost  from  Rs.  +3.630-1 3-8 
to  39,210-13-4,  or  a saving  to  Government  of  Rs  4,420-0-4.  During 
the  first  sixteen  months,  the  Government  Asylum  was  dieted  by  the  Com- 
missariat Department  Subsequently,  by  order  of  Government,  it  has 
been  effected  by  the  agency  of  a private  Contractor,  which  has  proved 
to  be  the  more  economic  method. 

III.  Dietary-  asd  Clothing. 

Doctor  Conolly’s  observation  that  insane  people  require  a somewhat 
full  diet  : a supply  of  good  aud  well  cooked  food,  liberal  in  quantity  and 
punctually  served,  is  particularly  applicable  to  Asylums  in  India. 
Paragraph  18  of  the  Rules  for  the  Asylum  at  Bhowauipore  provides 
that  the  articles  of  diet  shall  be  of  the  best  quality  procurable,  and  of 
a description  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  which  each  individual  Patient 
may  have  been  accustomed  to  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  health 
The  two  scales  of  the  Dietary  have  been  fixed  according  to  the  station 
in  society  to  which  the  Patient  may  belong.  At  an  early  hour  every 
article  is  submitted  to  examination,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  humano 
intentions  of  Government  with  regard  to  quality.  The  plan  has  been 
found  to  promote  a system  of  economy,  equally  removed  from  parsimony 
and  from  waste.  Complaints  of  the  table  are  unknown,  and  the  Patients 
generally  have  a look  of  physical  comfort.  They  are  divided  in  two 
classes,  solely  according  to  their  station  in  life,  but  with  no  reference 
whatever  to  their  means.  Both  classes  are  therefore  equally  open  to 
poor  Patients  The  first  class  is  composed  of  Covenanted  or  Commis- 
sioned Officers,  gentlemen  unconnected  with  the  Public  Service,  and 
members  of  their  families.  The  second  class  consists  of  Troops  of  Her 
Majesty’s  and  the  Hon’ble  Company’s  Services,  and  of  persons  of  either 
sex  (Europeans  or  East  Indians,)  unconnected  with  the  Public  Service, 
In  this  class  has  been  introduced  as  standard  the  “ Full  Diet"  of  the 
Code  of  Medical  Regulations,  which  appears  most  nearly  to  assimi- 
late with  the  habitual  mode  of  living  of  some  of  these  persons,  while  it 
may  be  assumed  to  be  more  liberal  than  that  to  which  sailors  and  lands- 
men of  small  means  are  accustomed.  A small  allowance  of  tobacco  is 
an  indulgence  which  affords  great  gratification  to  the  male  European 
Patients,  and  to  the  East  Iudians  of  both  sexes.  Granted  in  moderation, 
smoking  has  been  observed  to  have  a soothing  effect  on  some  Patients, 
and  it  certainly  has  produced  bad  effects  in  none.  Patients  labouring 
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under  physical  complaints,  are  of  course  subjected  to  such  modifications 
of  diet  as  each  individual  case  may  require.  The  following  outline  will 
serve  to  give  a general  idea  of  the  Dietary  : 

First  Class  Table. 

Breakfast  at  8 or  9 A.  M.  i Fish’ Steaks-  ChoP8’ Cold  Meat’ 

( Rice,  Fruit,  Preserves,  Tea,  Coffee. 

f Soup,  Joints,  or  Poultry,  Side-dishes, 

Dinner  at  1 or  2 p.  m.  J ^tables,  Pastry,  Fruit,  Preserves, 

] Sherry,  Port,  Beer,  Lemonade  of  Le- 
mons  or  Bael,  iced  when  desired. 

Tea  and  Toast  at  6 or  7 o’Clock,  A.  M.  and  P.  M. 


Second  Class  “ Full  Diet.” 


According  to  the  Code  of  Bengal  Medical  Regulations, 


Beef  or  Mutton,  1 lb  ' 
Bread,  1 lb. 

Butter,  1 oz. 

Tea,  ^ oz. 

Rice,  4 oz. 

Salt,  j oz. 

Milk,  1 measure. 

Sugar,  1 oz 
Onions,  1 oz. 

Pepper,  1 drachm. 
Ginger,  | drachm. 
Nutmeg,  J drachm. 
Barley,  4 oz. 

Flour,  | oz. 

Firewood,  4 lb. 
Vegetables,  1 lb. 

Fruit. 

Lemonade,  Toast-or 
Barley-water. 
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Paying  Patients  wear  their  own  ordinary  clothing,  but  the  second 
class  have  almost  without  exception  to  be  clothed  at  public  expense. 
The  dress  has,  of  course,  to  be  varied  according  to  the  season,  and  in 
material  and  style  is  made  to  correspond  to  that  ordinarily  worn  by 
these  persons  in  health.  Attention  to  cleanliness  of  person  and  appear- 
ance is,  in  a tropical  climate,  so  necessary  to  comfort  that  it  l>ecomes 
habitual  to  all  classes  of  society.  Even  in  the  Asylum,  exceptions  to 
the  rule  are  comparatively  rare,  and  the  destruction  committed  on  cloth- 
ing has  hitherto  been  remarkably  small.  During  paroxysms  of  destruc- 
tive violence,  the  Patient  is  confined  to  his  room,  and  carefully  watched 
to  prevent  mischief,  and  to  attend  to  his  comfort  till  soothing  remedies 
can  take  effect.  Should  in  the  mean  time  loose  dresses  of  strong  ticken 
prove  incapable  of  withstanding  destruction,  an  Indian  climate  admits 
of  the  gratification  of  a maniac  indulging  in  a state  of  nakedness.  As 
early  as  the  symptoms  appear  to  wear  off,  and  the  Patient  may  have 
become  calm  enough  to  be  addressed,  he  is  prevailed  upon  to  dress  and 
to  resume  his  ordinary'  life  in  the  ward  or  garden. 

IV.  Non-restraint  System. 

Kindness  is  the  real  substitute  for  mechanical  restraint.  To  protect 
and  control  Insanes,  without  having  recourse  to  the  latter  means, 
requires  the  services  of  a sufficient  number  of  attendants.  In  addition 
to  gentleness  aud  watchfulness,  they  should  be  endowed  with  a certain 
tact,  which,  by  abstaining  from  unnecessary  interference,  knows  how  to 
avoid  aggravating  excitement.  During  the  earlier  part  of  1856,  while 
the  number  of  Subordinate  Officers  amounted  to  but  two,  the  Apothe- 
cary and  an  Overseer,  mechanical  restraint  could  not  with  safety  entirely 
be  dispensed  with.  To  these  difficulties  must  be  added  the  utter  want 
of  moral  and  physical  courage  of  the  native  attendants,  and  the  lack 
of  means  of  proper  seclusion  and  of  padded  rooms.  Mechanical  restraint 
was  in  those  days  resorted  to  in  cases  of  extreme  violence  only,  and  it 
was  effected  either  by  the  application  of  a strait  waistcoat  or  of  thick 
leather  gloves  without  fingers.  But  “ coercion-chairs”  and  “ manacles,” 
which,  with  other  property  were  transferred  with  the  Asylum,  were  con- 
signed to  the  lumber-room.  By  degrees,  as  the  full  complement  of 
Subordinate  Officers  joined,  and  had  acquired  some  degree  of  expe- 
rience in  the  nature  of  their  duties,  the  application  of  the  waistcoats 
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ami  gloves  was  discontinued,  anil  the  system  of  non-restraint,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  established  as  the  rule  of 
the  Asylum.  Restriction,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  inseparable  from 
an  Asylum.  Dr.  Conollv  himself  allows  certain  exceptions  in  points 
for  which  the  malady  iutrinsieally  disqualifies  Insanes.  ( Treatment  of 
the  Insane  without  mechanic'll  restraints,  p.  266.  London  1856.,/  It 
will  here  he  sufficient  explicitly  to  state  certain  special  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  in  which  the  application  of  mechanical  restraint  in  the  Asylum 
at  Bhowanipore  is  suffered,  because  in  those  exceptions  no  other  alterna- 
tive is  left,  at  least  for  the  present.  In  cases  of  secret  vices,  in  which 
seton  dorsi  penis,  vesieautia  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  internal 
remedies  have  failed, — and  unfortunately  they  will  fail, — such  vices  are 
capable  of  eluding  the  strictest  vigilance.  In  such  cases,  a pair  of  rigid 
fingerless  gloves,  joined  together,  are  applied  during  bed-time,  as  the 
only  effectual  remedy,  during  the  interval,  till  internal  remedies  allow 
the  mechanical  adjuvants  to  be  discontinued.  When  during  paroxysms 
of  fury  after  the  failure  of  soothing  treatment,  tonsure  of  the  head,  or 
application  of  vesicantia  cannot  he  safely  effected,  the  temporary 
application  of  a ticken  strait-waistcoat  has  been  found  l>eneficial.  The 
application  of  ordinary  fracture  splints  may  be  found  useful  to  protect 
some  insanes  against  their  propensity  of  inflicting  sores  on  certain  parts 
of  the  body.  The  preceding  difficulties  must  at  times  arise  in  all 
Asylums.  How  to  meet  them  without  having  recourse  to  some  humane 
contrivance  for  mechanical  restraint,  is  a problem  which,  however,  those 
philanthropists  who  have  carried  the  non-restraint  system  to  its  greatest 
perfection,  have  left  subjects  of  speculation. 

Iu  the  treatment  in  India  of  European  Insanes,  there  exists  a peculiar 
condition  well  deserving  of  notice.  That  is,  the  sense  of  humiliation  or 
•degradation  which  certain  classes,  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  particular,  are 
in  the  habit  of  attaching  to  coercion  by  the  hands  of  native  Attendants. 
In  Asylums  in  India,  restraint  ought  to  be  applied  exclusively  by  Euro- 
pean Attendants.  Where  their  services  cannot  be  had,  things  supply 
the  next  best  instrumentality,  because  they  are  likely  to  cause  less  resist- 
ance, and  to  leave  no  impression  of  humiliation,  whereas  coercion  by 
the  hands  of  natives  is  almost  certain  of  producing  both  effects.  Some- 
thing similar  has  beeu  observed  in  Europe.  Doctor  Laycock  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  mechanical  appliances  causo  less  excitement 
than  physical  force,  and  Doctor  Noble  holds  the  former  means  preferable 
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to  a struggle  between  Patient  and  Attendant.  (Noble’s  Elements  of 
Psychological  Medicine.  2nd  Edition,  page  317 J The  construction  of 
padded  rooms  has,  of  necessity,  been  postponed  for  want  of  space.  They, 
as  well  as  refractory  wards,  require  to  be  placed  at  such  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  wards,  as  to  be  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  Instances  have 
occurred  at  Bliowanipore,  in  which  convalescents  who  distinctly  remem- 
bered the  paroxysm,  have  expressed  gratification  at  having  escaped  the 
“ shame  of  being  laid  hands  upon  by  natives.” 

A remarkable  illustration  was  offered  by  a Field  Officer,  distinguished 
no  less  by  his  services  than  by  his  gentlemanly  qualities.  His  intellect 
had  been  affected  while  on  leave  in  a distant  Colony,  where  he  had  been 
locked  up  in  a gaol,  and  subjected  to  bodily  restraint.  On  admission  in 
the  Asylum  at  Bliowanipore,  his  expression  was  wild,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  become  violent  With  an  air  of  defiance  he  “ surrendered  as  a pri- 
soner, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  pleasure.  If  he  were  not  to  con- 
sider  himself  as  a prisoner, — what  else  was  he  ?”  Why  a Patient,  atten- 
tion to  whose  comfort  was  the  sole  object  of  his  temporary  residence  in 
the  place.  “ Should  he  not  be  locked  up  and  coerced  by  natives  f ” Cer- 
tainly not.  His  word  not  to  escape  was  sufficient  After  a successful 
course  of  treatment,  this  gentleman  repeatedly  dwelt  with  satisfaction 
upon  our  first  interview.  The  appeal  to  his  honor,  he  said,  had  effec- 
tually subdued  him,  the  freedom  from  mechanical  restraint,  and  of  all 
things,  from  being  coerced  by  natives,  had  made  a deep  impression  upon 
him. 


V.  Occupation  and  Amusement. 

Unfortunately,  the  principal  remedial  employments  in  Asylums  in 
Europe  are  inadmissible  in  Tropical  India,  where,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  the  climate  renders  fanning,  gardening  and  occupa- 
tions in  the  kitchen,  laundry  or  bake-house  impracticable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely injurious  to  Europeans.  Mechanical  skill  is  exceptional  among 
gentlemen,  and  intellectual  occupation  is  contraindicated  by  a state  of 
morbid  excitement  of  the  brain.  To  European  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
manual  work  is  distasteful,  although,  if  workshops  were  available,  the 
experiment  of  prevailing  upon  such  Patients  to  resume  their  former 
trades,  would  be  worth  trying.  With  regard  to  country-born  Patients 
Doctor  J.  Macpherson  has  observed  the  habitual  disdain  in  which. 
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when  well,  they  hold  all  mechanical  employment,  except,  their  con- 
genial one  of  copying  and  writing.  Whenever  practicable,  these 
persons  are  set  to  copy  in  the  office  or  else,  to  save  walls  and  paper, 
they  are  gratified  with  slates.  The  cool  hours,  morning  and  evening, 
are  devoted  to  exercise  in  the  garden.  The  time  intervening  between 
the  meals,  is  filled  up  according  to  the  condition  and  fancy  of  each 
Patient  The  quiet  are  admitted  into  the  office,  which  is  also  made 
to  serve  as  library  and  reading-room.  For  want  of  appropriate  rooms, 
the  in-door  pastimes  have  hitherto  been  limited  to  books,  periodicals, 
chess,  draughts,  backgammon,  domino,  caleidoscopes  and,  in  a few 
instances,  to  music.  Hitherto  the  Patients  have  exhibited  a marked  want 
of  sociableness.  Even  among  convalescents  there  is  a striking  dislike 
to  conversation.  The  success  which  has  attended  some  of  the  celebrated 
Asylums  in  Europe  in  resuscitating  dormant  sympathies,  lias  fully 
established  the  practicability  of  such  curative  measures  At  Bhowani- 
pore,  a spacious  hall  for  religious  instruction  and  one  for  amusements, 
such  as  assemblies,  lectures,  billiards,  &a,  are  great  desiderata.  The 
remedy  is  but  a question  of  time,  when  the  necessary  extension  of  the 
Asylum  shall  become  expedient. 

Attempts  at  employment  have  been  more  successful  among  the  female 
Patients.  By  persevering  kindness,  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  Matron,  has  con- 
trived to  some  extent  to  occupy  her  department  in  plain  needle  work, 
and  even  fancy  knitting.  It  is,  however,  no  easy  task  to  humour 
East  Indian  females,  who  generally  consider  sewing  to  be  the  business 
of  a tailor,  and  therefore  derogatory  to  the  diguity  of  a lady. 

VI.  Subordinate  Establishment. 

The  So th  paragraph  of  the  Rules  specifies  the  strength  and  pay 
as  they  originally  were  sanctioned,  subject  to  such  future  alterations 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  monthly  aggregate  is  fixed 
at  Rupees  1,025  or  Rupees  12,300  per  annum.  But  the  amount 
actually  drawn  has  been  as  follows  : — 


During  1856 

...  Rupees 

11,225 

9 

7 

„ 1857 

• ••  >} 

11,709 

0 

1 

Rupees 

22,934 

9 

8 
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The  expenditure  has  therefore,  during  the  two  years,  been  Rupees 
1,665-6-4  less  than  the  amount  sanctioned.  This  has  been  caused 
chiefly  by  the  delay  which  necessarily  occurred  before  some  of  the  Su- 
bordinate Officers  could  join.  The  Rules  sanction  the  services  of  two 
Medical  Subordinates  to  conduct  the  offices  of  Apothecary  and  Steward, 
and  both,  in  addition  to  their  proper  duties,  are  to  assist  in  the  conduct 
of  the  general  duties  of  the  Asylum.  On  the  Steward’s  being  detached 
elsewhere,  it  was  found  that  both  offices  might  efficiently  be  conducted 
by  one  Medical  Subordinate,  to  whom  was  allowed  an  addition  of  one-third 
of  the  pay  of  the  Steward,  in  consideration  of  the  doubled  duties.  The 
unappropriated  two-thirds,  (Rupees  100,)  are  sufficient  to  secure  the 
services  of  two  additional  European  Subordinates,  at  the  rate  of 
Rupees  50  per  mensem.  This  alteration  has  the  double  advantage  of 
augmenting  the  European  agency  without  entailing  additional  expen- 
diture. As  a temporary  measure,  the  arrangement  has  obtained  the 
sanction  of  Government  (Letter  No.  1127,  from  the  Junior  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal  to  the  Medical  Board,  dated  Fort  William 
the  11th  September  1857,)  but  it  has  answered  Sowell  as  to  merit  to 
be  made  permanent.  The  following  Returns  exhibit  the  original  and  the 
temporary  strength  of  the  Subordinate  Establishment  (Rules,  para  25.) 

Original  Return.  Altered  Return. 


Matron  ... 

Ra  100 

j Matron...  ...  Rs.  100 

Apothecary 

„ 150  i 

Apothecary  & Steward 

„ 200 

Steward 

„ 150 

Overseer 

„ 70 

Overseer 

» 70 

Overseer 

„ 50 

Overseer 

„ 50 

Overseer 

„ 50 

Overseer 

„ 50 

5 

Rs.  520 

6 

520 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  observe  that  the  designation  by  the  func- 
tions, such  as  “ Overseer,”  Ac.,  which  is  considered  to  he  objectionable, 
is  exclusively  used  in  official  documents.  To  the  Patients  in  the  Asy- 
lum, the  Subordinate  Officers  are  known  by  the  usual  addition  of  “ Mr.” 
to  their  names,  and  their  kindness  and  attention  to  the  comfort  of  the 
Patients  have  established  the  best  mutual  understanding.  When  the 
Subordinates  do  happen  to  be  called  upon  to  guard  a Patient  against 
his  own  violence,  momentary  blind  resentment  is  generally  of  no  longer 
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duration  than  the  paroxysm.  On  representation  that  Insane  Female 
Patients  had  hitherto  been  unattended  on  their  passage  to  Europe,  the 
Right  Hon’ble  the  Governor  General  in  Council  was  pleased  to  direct 
(No.  855,  dated  the  24th  September  1856,)  that  on  all  future  occasions, 
a nurse  is  to  proceed  in  attendance  on  such  Putieuta 

VII.  Medical  Records. 


Both  time  and  numbers  are  as  yet  wanting  to  make  the  Medical 
Records  of  any  value  beyond  that  of  their  being  the  earliest  gathering 
of  facts  for  future  statistics  of  the  Asylum  at  Bhowanipore. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  incurable  Patieuts,  transferred 
from  the  private  to  the  Government  Asylum,  was  considerable,  and  of 
them  the  majority  were  pauper  Patients.  Out  of  the  74  Patients  trans- 
ferred on  the  1st  January  1856,  49  might  be  considered  as  incur- 
able, viz. : — 


Europeans,  born  in  Europe 
Europeans,  born  in  India 
East  Indians  


1 

' I 

...J 

t 


Male 

...  3 

Female  ... 

2 

Male 

...  5 

Male  ... 

...  22 

Female  ... 

...  17 

49 

The  incurable  Patients  therefore  averaged  66'21  per  Cent.  Their 
ages  ranged  to  about  73  years ; — seven  had  been  inmates  of  the  private 
Asylum  from  20  to  31  years  ; — seven  from  10  to  20  years;  the  rest  for 
shorter  periods.  Of  the  incurable,  four  were  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer found  to  be  inoffensive  creatures,  and  fit  subjects  for  a charitable 
Institution.  All  appeals,  however,  proved  ineffectual,  as  the  fact  of  the 
persons  being  inmates  of  a Lunatic  Asylum,  was  considered  to  make 
them  ineligible  for  admission  into  a charitable  Institution.  To  render 
the  transition  from  insanity  to  sanity  gradual,  may  be  considered  as  the 
completion  of  the  treatment,  and  must  therefore  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance. A few  convalescents  may  be  discharged  on  trial  to  the  care 
of  their  frienda  One  of  the  benefits  which  a passage  to  Europe  offer* 
to  European  convalescents  in  India,  is  that  of  gradually  accustoming 
them  to  the  excitement  of  liberty.  In  a few  instances,  convalescent 
Sailors  have  found  hire  prior  to  their  discharge  from  the  Asylum. 
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Doctor  Macpherson,  in  his  Report  on  Insanity  in  Europeans,  has  record- 
ed his  opinion  against  the  retention,  as  a Soldier,  of  a man  who  has 
been  fairly  and  decidedly  deranged.  My  own  not  few  opportunities  of 
observing  the  life  of  the  European  Soldier  in  the  Field  and  in  Garrison, 
have  led  me  to  believe  that,  as  a general  rule,  no  Soldier  after  having 
suffered  from  chronic  Insanity,  can  with  safety  continue  in  the  Army 
in  India.  The  few  cases  which  in  the  acute  stage  readily  yield  to  early 
treatment,  are  exceptional.  In  the  earlier  stages,  Soldiers  are  treated 
in  their  proper  hospitals.  On  their  being  despatched  for  further  treat- 
ment to  the  Presidency,  much  valuable  time  is  lost  on  the  passage, 
which  must  greatly  diminish  the  chance  of  recovery. 

A.  Tabular  Statements. 


Remained  under  treatment,  1st ) 
January  ...  j 

1856. 

1857. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

45 

29 

74 

39 

23 

62 

Admitted  ...  ...  

42 

16 

54 

29 

4 

33 

95 

Total  of  remained,  admitted  and  ( 
readmitted  . \ 

j 87 

45 

132 

68 

27 

Remained  under  treatment,  31st  / 
December  ...  ...  ...  1 

39 

23 

62 

17 

29 

22 

51 

Cured 

10 

7 

9 

0 

9 

Improved,  transferred  to  friends  ... 

2 

6 

8 

1 

i 1 

1 

3 

4 

Despatched  to  Europe  

31 

5 

36 

25 

2 

27 

Mortality 

5 

4 

9 

4 

0 

4 

Of  three  females,  two  were  admitted  twice,  and  one,  from  intemper- 
ance, was  admitted  three  times. 
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Hatio  peb  Cent. 

1856. 

1857. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Of  Cures 

11-40 

15  55 

1287 

1323 

o-o 

9-47 

Of  Cures  and  transferred  to  friends 

1379 

2888 

1893 

14-70 

11-11 

13  68 

Of  despatched  to  Europe  ... 

1563 

nil 

27-27 

36-76 

7-40 

88-42 

Of  Mortality  

574 

8-88 

6-81 

5-88 

00 

4-21 

B Professions  or  Occupations. 


Colonel  ...  ...  ...  ..  

1856. 

1857. 

1 

0 

Captains  ...  ... 

3 

a 

Lieutenants  ...  ..  

5 

3 

Assistant  Surgeon  ...  ...  ...  ...  

0 

1 

Priest  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  

0 

1 

Missionary 

1 

0 

Brokers  ...  ...  . , 

1 2 

0 

Literator  ...  ...  

1 

0 
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Professions  or  Occupations.— (Continvcd.) 


1 

Surveyors 

1856. 

1857. 

3 

1 

3 

Attorney  

. 

0 

Medical  Subordinates  ..*.  ...  

6 

6 

Soldiers  ...  ...  ...  .+  ...  ... 

33 

21 

Seafaring  Men  ...  •*. 

7 

13 

Tradesmen  ...  1 ...  ... 

7 

4 

Writers  ...  ...  ...  ...  

9 

9 

No  Trade  ...  ...  

6 

6 

Total  

87 

68 

Female  Patients. 


1856. 

1857. 

Gentlewomen  ... 

6 

3 

Soldier's  Wives 

14 

7 

Tradesmen',  ditto  ...  i , m . 

26 

17 

! i Total  

45 

27 
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0.  Parentaue. 


English. 

1856. 

1857. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

20 

4 

13 

i 

Scotch 

8 1 

0 

6 

0 

Irish  ...  ...  ... 

24 

9 

18 

fi 

Welch 

0 

■ 

■ 

0 

French 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

Spanish 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Swiss 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

Swedish...  ... 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

American  

1 

0 

1 

0 

East  Indian  ...  ...  

27 

29 

24 

20 

Armenian  

■ 

■ 

2 

0 

African 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Total  ...  .. 

87 

45 

88 

27 
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D.  Supposed  Causes. 


Stale. 

Female. 

Congenital  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

2 

3 

Hereditary  

2 

1 

Accidents  to  head  ...  ...  

2 

0 

Coup  de  soleil  ...  

4 

0 

* Intemperance  ...  ...  M.  ...  ... 

18 

4 

Disappointment  in  We .. . 

2 

0 

Religious  enthusiasm  ...  ...  ...  

11 

3 

Domestic  distress  ...  

2 

5 

Pecuniary  losses 

3 

0 

Excessive  study 

2 

0 

Venery  ...  ...  ...  

o 

0 

Masturbation 

3 

0 

Epilepsy ..  ...  ... 

6 

3 

After  Fever  

i 

0 

After  Cholera  ...  ...  

i 

0 

Influenced  by  the  Moon...  ... 

N one. 

None. 

1856. 

1857. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

1 

Female.  | 

Total. 

# Intemperance,  the  cause  of  \ 
admissions  and  re-admissions.  S 

12 

4 

16 

6 

1 

0 

i 

6 

Ratio  per  Cent 

28  57 

25-00 

27-58 

20-68 

0-0 

1818 
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E.  Forms  of  Diseases. 


Mania  

1856. 

1857. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mole. 

Female. 

38 

16 

26 

ii 

Dementia 

28 

12 

19 

7 

Idiocy  

3 

6 

■ 

3 

Amentia 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Melancholia  

11 

6 

14 

4 

Monomania  ...  1 

3 

2 

■ 

0 

Moral  Insanity  

3 

1 

0 

1 

Pbrenitis  

0 

■ 

0 

0 

Hemiplegia  ...  ...  

0 

0 

■ 

0 

Splenitis  

0 

0 

1 

0 

• 

Syphilis  consecutiva 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total  

87 

45 

68 

27 
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P.  Causes  of  Death,  during  1856  and  1857. 


f 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system... 

Endemic  diseases 
Other  diseases 


Hemiplegia  1 

Abscessus  cerebri  1 

Apoplexy  1 

Exhaustion  2 

Dysentery  2 

Diarrhoea  1 

Cholera  2 

Old  age  2 

Caries  1 


13 


Of  the  13  fatal  cases,  5 were  caused  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, 5 by  endemic,  and  3 by  other  diseases.  Of  the  5 first,  3 were 
attended  with  structural  change  of  the  brain.  With  reference  to  the 
following  Table  of  11  Post  Mortem  Examinations,  Mrs.  V * * *,  cere- 
bral abscess,  exhibited  organic  destruction ; Revd.  Dr.  N *,  apoplexy, 
substance  softened,  indistinct,  and  in  each  lateral  ventricle  serous  effu- 
sion ; W.  C • *,  hemiplegia,  corpora  striata  discoloured,  and  each 
lateral  ventricle  contained  serum. 

Of  the  5 fatal  endemic  diseases,  2 only  presented  cerebral,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  phenomena,  vie.  G.  L * *,  dysentery  ; substance  of  the 
brain  of  chlorotic  hue  ; — D.  K * * *,  cholera ; serous  effusion  in  each 
lateral  ventricle.  Of  the  3 fatal  other  diseases,  one  exhibited  no  cerebral 
morbid  appearances,  but  in  the  other  two,  the  following  were  observed. 
J.  T * *,  caries;  substance  of  the  brain  softened.  N.  M * * *,  old 
age  ; each  lateral  ventricle  contained  a quantity  of  serous  effusion. 
The  average  weight  of  the  male  adult  brain  being  49  i ounces  and  of 
the  female  44  ounces,  two  of  the  male  brains  examined  were  above,  and 
six  below  the  average  weight.  Of  the  female,  one  was  more,  two  less 
than  the  average  weight. 


G.  Table 

€ 


Ik 
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G.  Table  of  Post  Mortem  Examinations. 


Diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 


Brief  History. 

Head. 

Other  0 roans. 

W.  C * *,  set.  36.  English 
seaman.  Transferred  on  the 
23rd  August  1857  as  a 
case  of  Dementia,  from  the 
Presidency  General  Hospital, 
where  he  was  admitted  with 
Hemiplegia,  supposed  of  epi- 
leptic nature,  on  the  6th  Au- 
gust 1857.  On  the  Patient’s 
transfer  to  the  Asylum,  he 
exhibited  symptoms  of  Hemi- 
plegia of  the  lelt  side  of  the 
head  and  body,  and  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremity, 
without  los9  of  sensation. 
His  voice  was  low,  whisper- 
ing, he  had  involuntary 
twitchings  of  the  mouth, 
which  was  not  distorted,  and 
lie  could  not  put  out  the 
tongue.  The  pupils  were 
normal,  the  temperature  and 
pulse  of  both  sides  similar, 
the  pulse  was  105,  small,  the 
tongue  clean;  appetite  andi 
bowels  normal.  He  was  per- 
fectly coherent,  and  through- 
out his  stay  in  the  Asylum^ 
he  exhibited  no  symptom  of 
impaired  intellect.  He  lin- 
gered in  a helpless  state  till 
the.  28th  August  1 857 

About  8 oz.  of  bloody  se- 
rum escaped  on  removing  the 
skull.  No  opaline  matter. 
Cerebral  vessels  much  iu* 
jected,  substance  firm,  with 
numerous  bleeding  puncta ; 
cortical  and  medullary  sub- 
stances very  distinct.  Cor- 
pora striata  much  discolour- 
ed, their  colour  resembling 
that  of  the  cortical  substance 
or  even  a little  darker.  Each 
lateral  ventricle  contained 
about  one  ounce  of  limpid 
serum ; choroid  plexus  highly 
injected,  with  clusters  of  hy- 
datids ; arbor  vitae  very  dis- 
tinct. Weight  of  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  pons  and 
Imedulla  oblongata  3 lb.  2 
!oz.  (60  ounces,) ; of  cerebel- 
lum alone  5 ounces. 

Substance  of  the  lungs 
normal,  the  right  pleura  with 
several  adhesions,  particu- 
larly to  the  diaphragm. 
The  heart  with  a quantity 
of  adipose  deposit  on  the  an- 
terior surface,  otherwise  nor- 
mal. Liver  externally  mot- 
tled, with  large  patches  of 
yellow  ochre-colour;  sub- 
stance normal.  The  spleen, 
alimentary  canal,  and  urinary 
organs  normal. 

Mrs . A.  V * * * «t.  23. 
Transferred  from  the  General 
Hospital,  on  the  9th  Decem- 
ber 1856.  A negress,  native 
of  Boston,  U.  8.,  tall,  of  spare 
make ; general  health  good, 
till  some  2 months  ago,  when 
a sudden  fright  caused  a tem- 
porary suppression  of  the  ca- 
tamenia, accompanied  with 
rheumatic  pains.  Has  had 
no  children.  On  the  26th 
November  1856,  admitted  in 
the  General  Hospital,  passing 
feces  and  urine  in  bed,  refus- 
ing solid  food,  fatuous,  laugh- 

The  base  of  the  cranium 
contained  about  2 oz.  of 
bloody  aerum,  cerebral 
vessels  turgid  ; remarkably 
little  opaline  matter;  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  firm,  with 
numerous  bleeding  puncta ; 
cortical  and  medullary  sub- 
stances very  distinct.  In  the 
substance  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  left  hemis- 
phere of  the  brain  appeared 
an  abscess,  circular,  about  2 
inch,  in  diameter,  filled  with 
yellow  matter,  surrounded 
by  a broad  rose-coloured 

Pleura  adhering  in  several 
places  ; the  lungs,  heart, 
stomach,  intestinal  canal, 
liver  and  gall-bladder  normal; 
the  spleen  very  small  ; its 
weight  a little  less  than  1J 
oz.,  about  3 inch  in  length, 
2 in  breadth. 

The  right  ovary  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  a goose’s  egg, 
extended  with  fluid.  Os  uteri 
thickened,  injected ; urinary 
bladder  empty,  collapsed. 
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Brief  History. 

Head. 

Othbr  Organs. 

in"  without  cause ; pulse  low, 
skin  cool,  tongue  foul,  pupils 
oatural.  31  ilk  appeared  in 
the  mammae,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  catamenia,  with 
symptoms  of  hysterical  ma- 
nia. On  the  1st  December 
the  pupils  became  dilated. 
She  appeared,  however,  to  be 
improving,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
(hi  admission  she  was  taci- 
turn, at  times  incoherent, 
and  had  an  epileptic  fit,  later 
the  mouth  became  apthous. 
On  the  17th  December  she 
became  comatous,  pulse  very 
small,  quick,  later  thready; 
subsultus  tendinum.  pupils  at 
first  contracted,  later  immove- 
ably  dilated.  In  this  state  she 
lingered  till  the  20th  Decem- 
ber 1856,  when  she  expired. 

margin.  The  choroid  plexus 
somewhat  injected ; each  la- 
teral ventricle  contained  a 
small  quantity  of  bloody 
serum  ; weight  of  the  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  pons  and 
medulla  oblongata  2 lb.  15 
oz.  (47  oz.) ; of  cerebellum 
alone  7 oz.  Examined  under 
a microscope  of  high  power 
(1,100  linear,)  the  matter 
filling  the  ubscess  exhibited 
exudation  corpuscules,  (sin- 
gle and  double,)  cells  of  the 
grey  substance  and  of  cellu- 
lar tissue  and  fragments  of 
epithelium  of  a serous  mem- 
brane. 

Uev trend  X>r.  J.  N *,  mt. 
35,  admitted,  second  time. 
24th  February  1857.  Doctor 
of  Divinity  of  Rome,  later 
Schoolmaster.  Irishman;  15 
years  in  India;  of  bloated, 
sheepish  appearauce.  Origi- 
nally a man  of  clear  intellect 
and  great  learning,  but 
intemperance  h?d  wrought  a 
total  wreck  of  former  intelli- 
gence. He  manifested  loss 
of  memory  of  the  past, 
and  even  present ; urine  and 
stools  were  passed  without 
reference  to  decency ; in  short, 
he  was  reduced  to  mere  ani- 
mal existence.  His  incohe- 
rent conversation  was  fre- 
quently a mixture  of  English, 
Greek,  Latin  and  Italian 
phrases;  some  5 years  ago, 
he  was  under  treatment  in 
the  private  Lunatic  Asylum. 
On  the  29th  May  he  became 
suddenly  insensible,  stertor- 
ous ; pupils  contracted.  In 
this  state  he  lingered  till  the 
3rd  June  1857. 

Scarcely  an  ounce  of  darji 
colored  serum  escaped.  A 
small  quantity  of  opaline 
matter ; cerebral  vessels  tur- 
gid, substance  of  the  brain 
softened,  flabby,  with  few 
bleeding  puncta;  cortical  and 
medullary  substances  indis- 
tinct, ill-defined ; choroid 
plexus  injected,  with  cluster.- 
of  hydatids ; each  lateral  ven- 
tricle contained  about  one 
ounce  of  limpid  serum ; sub- 
stance of  cerebellum  very 
soft,  but  arbor  vitre  very 
distinct.  Weight  of  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  pons  and 
medulla  oblongata,  2 lb.  15 
oz.  (47  oz.);  of  cerebellum 
alone  7 oz. 

Pleura  adhering  in  many 
places ; lungs  greatly  inject- 
ed ; pericardium  much  thick- 
ened, externally  covered  with 
adipose  deposit ; in  many 
places  firmly  adhering  to 
the  heart,  which  was  small, 
covered  with  adipose  deposit. 
The  liver  externally  and 
internally  mottled,  with 
patches  of  nutmeg-color;  sub- 
stance dry,  but  firm.  Gall- 
bladder extended  with  pale 
greyish  green  bile.  Spleen 
normal,  but  small,  weighing 
5 oz.  stomach,  small  and 
large  intestines,  kidneys  and 
urinary  bladder  normal. 
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Brief  Histobt. 

Head. 

Oiheb  Organs. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  * * a?t  43, 
admitted  7th  April  1837. 
East  Indian,  native  of  Mad- 
ras. Dementia.  Habitually 
taciturn,  melancholic ; occa- 
sionally counting  loudly  in1 
Portuguese,  from  1 to  16. 
Habitually  pulling  single  hairs 
from  a circumscribed  spot  od 
the  top  of  the  head.  Great- 
ly emaciated,  of  cachectic  ap- 
pearance. From  the  23rd 
November  1856,  she  com- 
menced. gradually  sinking, 
and  expired  from  general  ex- 
haustion on  the  25th  Decem- 
ber 1866. 

Brain  normal,  very  firm, 
the  substances  very  distinct : 
weight  of  the  cerebrum,  cere- 
bellum, pons  and  medulla 
oblongata,  2 lb.  7 oz.  (39  oz.) 
of  cerebellum  alone  6 oz. 

Pleura  adhering  in  a few 
places  ; pectoral,  abdominal 
and  pelvic  viscera  normal. 

Endemic  diseases. 


Brief  Histobt. 

Head. 

Other  Organs. 

A.  W * * * *,  let,  36, 
European,  born  in  India. 
Admitted  for  the  second 
time,  3rd  November  1856. 
Broker.  Mania  (emotional, 
notional  and  intelligential 
Insanity.)  Cause:  failure  in 
business  ; exposure  to  the  sun 
Of  spare  make,  originally  ol 
limited  intellect,  of  sheepish 
expression ; forehead  remark- 
ably sloping,  low  and  nar- 
row. Continued  excessively 
violent,  of  perverted  ideas, 
of  rambling,  incoherent  dis- 
course, and  of  excessively 
filthy  habits.  Great  cunning 
was  manifested  in  contriving 
an  escape.  The  vessel  on 
which  he  was  despatched  to 
Europe  was  put  back,  and  he 
was  readmitted  greatly  ema- 
ciated, violent.  On  the  2nd 
August  1856,  symptoms  of 
hemorrhagic  Dysentery  ap- 
peared, under  which  he  expired 
on  the  1 1th  Ausrust  1856. 

No  serum  escaped.  Cere- 
bral vessels  injected ; on  each 
lobe  along  the  falx  cerebri 
a quantity  of  opaline  matter ; 
substance  of  brain  firm,  with 
few  bleeding  puncta ; the  cor- 
tical and  medullary  sub* 
stances  very  distinct;  choroid 
plexus  slightly  injected  ; la 
teral  ventricles  with  a little 
serum;  arbor  vita> distinct ; 
weight  of  cerebrum,  cere- 
bellum, pons  and  medulla 
oblongata : 2 lb.  8 oz.  (10  oz.) 
of  cerebellum  alone  8 oz. 

Lungs  normal ; heart  ra- 
ther small,  with  a quantity 
of  fatty  deposit;  substance 
of  liver  pale  ; spleen  small, 
weighing  3 ozs  length  4 
inch,  substance  pale. 

Inner  coats  of  the  large 
intestines  throughout  with 
uumeroua  large  ulcerations, 
shallow  with  slightly  raised 
deep  red  margins,  the  cen- 
tres with  blackish  sloughs  ; 
ileo-colie  valve  and  vermi- 
form appendage  thickened, 
ulcerated.  Inner  coats  of 
ileum  of  a crimson  colour, 
injected,  but  free  from  ulce- 
rations, the  rest  of  the  small 
intestines,  kidneys  and  uri- 
nary bladder  normal. 
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Brief  Histobt. 

Head. 

. . 

Other  Oroans. 

0.  A.  L*9,  ffifc.  38;  ad- 
mitted 14th  April  1847.  Sea- 
man, Englishman.  Chloro- 
tic, of  broken  constitution. 
Mania  (emotional,  notional, 
and  intelligential  Insanity.) 
At  times  very  violent,  melan- 
cholic, fancying  himself  sur- 
rounded by  murderers ; at 
times  idiotic.  On  the  1st 
August  1854,  he  had  a slight 
attack  of  Diarrhoea  from  which 
he  soon  recovered.  On  the 
26th  August  appeared  syrap 
toms  of  Dysentery,  which 
terminated  fatally  on  the  31st 
August  1856. 

Scarcely  an  ounce  of  dark 
coloured  serum  escaped  ; ce- 
rebral vessels  not  injected ; 
on  each  lobe  a quantity  of 
white  deposit,  resembling 
minute  drippings  of  tallow  ; 
substance  of  the  brain  firm, 
of  a chlorotic  hue,  with 
remarkably  few  bleeding 
puncta;  cortical  and  medul- 
lary substances  very  distinct  ;i 
choroid  plexus  pale  with 
clusters  of  large  hydatids ; 
in  each  lateral  ventricle  about 
an  ounce  of  limpid  serum : 
weight  of  cerebrum,  cerebel- 
lum, pons  and  medulla  ob- 
longata 2 lb.  15  oz.  (47oz.,) 
of  cerebellum  alone  4 oz. 

Liver  of  a pale  ash  colour, 
firmly  adhering  to  the  dia- 
phragm ; substance  dry;  gall 
bladder  extended  with  pale 
greyish  bile.  Large  intes- 
tines throughout  thickened, 
leathery,  varying  from  1 to 
inch  in  diameter;  inner 
coats  throughout  with  nume- 
rous large  (from  1 to 
inch)  ulcerations,  frequently 
confluent,  with  raised,  broad 
granulating  margins,  of  a 
buff  colour,  the  centres  de- 
pressed, with  ragged  blackish 
-loughs.  The  small  intes- 
tines tfnd  the  rest  of  tho 
organs  normal. 

T>.  K*  * * ®t.  31.  Ad- 
mitted 2nd  March  1856. 
Gunner ; Scotchman,  of  robust 
make,  of  wild  expression. 
Mania,  (emotional  ana  notion- 
al Insanity.)  Frequent  pa- 
roxysms of  fury.  Destructive ; 
at  times  melancholic,  haunted 
by  hallucinations  of  conspi- 
rators and  diseases.  On  tne 
16th  September  1856,  earlv 
in  the  morning,  he  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  spasmodic 
Cholera,  which  terminated  fa- 
tall}-  in  about  9 hours.  Dur- 

About  3 oz.  of  dark  serum 
escaped  ; cerebral  vessels 
much  injected,  no  opaline 
matter;  substance  of  the 
brain  firm  ; cortical  and  me- 
dullary substances  very  dis- 
tinct; numerous  bleeding 
nuncta;  choroid  plexus  great- 
ly injected,  livid  ; each  late- 
ral ventricle  contained  »hout 
one  ounce  of  bloody  serum, 
weight  of  cerebrum,  cere- 
bellum, pons  and  medulla 
oblongata  3 lb.  4 oz.  (52 
oz ;)  of  cerebellum  alone 

! Vasa  majora  and  both 
surfaces  of  the  heart  loaded 
with  fatty  deposit,  also  some 
in  the  right  ventricle,  which 
contained  some  dark  serum. 
Id  ver  externally  and  internal- 
ly nutmeg-coloured.  Spleen 
enlarged,  weighing  20  oz. 
about  8 inches  long,  5 inch 
broad.  Stomach  extended 
with  gases  ; uriuary  bladder 
empty,  but  not  collapsed* 
The  rest  of  the  viscera  nor- 
mal. 

a marked  dawning  of  intel- 
lect, his  replies  being  coher- 
ent, and  his  conduct  quiet. 

8 oz. 

J.J2.D  * *,  ®t.  30.  Ad- 
mitted 12th  December  1857. 
Private,  H.  M.’s  84th  Foot. 
JEnglishman/ormerly  a labour- 
er ; of  short  stature,  but  of 
well  knit  frame  ; garrulous, 
incoherent,  but  quiet ; tongue 
clean,  but  tremulous,  pulse 
natural ; says  that  he  has  for 
some  time  suffered  from  Diarr- 
hoea, which  is  the  case.  He 
is  reported  during  several 
months  to  have  been  in  Hos- 
pital at  Rangoon,  labouring 
under  insanity,  but  no  case 

No  serum  escaped  ; alon^ 
the  falx  cerebri  a quantity 
of  opali  ne  deposit ; substance 
of  the  braiu  firm,  with  nu- 
merous bleeding  puncta ; the 
cortical  and  medullary  sub 
stance  and  arbor  vita?  very 
distinct.  Choroid  plexus 
greatly  injected  ; in  each  la- 
teral ventricle  about  two 
drachms  of  limpid  serum ; 
about  two  to  three  ounces 
of  bloody  serum  at  the 
base.  Weight  of  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  pons  and  mednl- 

Cavities  of  the  heart  dis- 
tended with  black  blood  j 
lungs  in  a state  of  venous 
congestion ; liver  externally 
and  internally  of  a dull 
earthy  color,  substance  dry  ; 
gall-bladder  distended  with 
thick  green  bile ; weight  of 
tho  liver  2 lbs.  11  oz.  (43  oz.,) 
spleen  normal,  weighing  4 
oz.  stomach,  large,  and  small 
intestines  and  kidneys  nor- 
mal; urinary  bladder  col- 
lapsed. 
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Bbief  History. 

Head. 

Other  Organs. 

accompanied  the  Patient  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  De- 
cember 1857,  he  was  sudden- 
ly attacked  with  spasmodic 
Cholera  of  most  malignant 
character,  which  terminated 
fatally  in  about  12  hours. 
During  the  attack,  he  conti- 
nued incoherent  and  garru- 
lous. 

la  oblongata  3 lb.  (48  oz.); 
of  cerebellum  alone  6 oz. 

Other  disease*. 


Brief  History. 

Head. 

Other  Organs. 

A quantity  of  opaline  mat- 
ter ; substance  of  the  brain 
firm  with  few  bleeding  punc- 
ta;  cortical  and  medullary 
substances  very  distinct, 
weight  of  cerebum,  cerebel- 
lum, pons  and  medulla  ob- 
longata. 2 lb.  0 oz.  (38  oz.) ; 
of  cerebellum  alone  5 oz. 

A quantity  of  yellow  fat- 
ty deposit  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  heart.  Some 
old  adhesions  of  the  right 
lung,  otherwise,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  viscera,  nor- 
mal. 

H cart,  lungs,  stomach  and 
intestinal  canal  normal ; no 
traces  of  ulceration  in  the 
large  intestines.  Weight  of 
liver  2 lbs.  11  oz.(  43  oz  ;)  of 
spleen  1J  ounces  ; both  as 
well  as  the  urinary  viscera 
healthy. 
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Bbief  Histobt. 


*T-  T * *,  set.  26,  admit- 
ted 2nd  July  1856.  Gun- 
ner, formerly  mill  wright. 
Scotchman.  Emaciated,  of 
cachectic  appearance  ; 3 years 
in  India.  Mania  (emotional 
and  notional  Insanity.)  Ha- 
bits intemperate.  Through- 
out excessively  violent,  sleep- 
less ; Bmall  sore  over  the 
sacrum  sloughing,  and  every 
trilling  excoriation  assuming 
an  angry  look.  About  the  7th 
August,  a large  livid  swell- 
ing of  the  left  trochanter 
major,  another  of  the  left 
side  of  the  chest,  affecting 
with  caries  the  1st  Costa. 
Expired  on  the  19th  August 
1856. 


Head. 


About  4 oz.  of  dark  color- 
ed serum  escaped ; cerebral 
vessels  not  injected,  a small 
quantity  of  opaline  matter ; 
substance  of  brain  very  soft, 
flabby,  with  few  bleeding 
puncta  ; cortical  and  medul- 
lary substances  very  distinct ; 
choroid  plexus  pale ; each 
lateral  ventricle  with  about 
half  a drachm  of  limpid 
serum ; weight  of  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  pons  and  medulla 
oblongata  3 lb.  8 oz.  (56  oz.) 
of  cerebellum  alone  6 oz. 


Other  Organs. 


Left  lung  adhering 
throughout ; pleura  greatly 
thickened,  adhering  to  the 
pericardium  and  diaphragm. 
A large  abscess,  discharging 
a pint  of  yellowish  grey  pus, 
in  the  intercostal  muscles 
between  the  left  clavicle  and 
the  1st  costa,  which  latter, 
near  its  sternal  process,  waa 
nearly  corroded  by  caries. 
Substance  of  left  lung  con- 
gested ; right  normal.  Peri- 
cardium thickened,  leathery, 
firmly  adhering  to  the  left 
pleura  and  to  the  diaphragm, 
the  cavity  containing  about 
4 oz.  bloody  serum.  Heart 
flabby  about  the  base;  be- 
tween the  vasa  majora  a 
quantity  of  yellowish  adi- 
pose deposit ; valves  and  ca- 
vities normal.  Intestinal 
canal,  liver,  spleen,  and  uri- 
nary organs  normal. 


VIII.  Rules 
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RULES 

ESTABLISHED  BY  GOVERNMENT 

FOR  THE  CONTROL  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 

ASYLUM  AT  BHOWANIPORE 

FOR 

European  anb  (E“ountrg=t>oru  Insane  persons. 

Pdblished  bt  order  of  Government.  1857. 


Medical  Chabge,  Control  and  Superintendence. 


1st.  The  general  control  and  superintendence  of  the  Asylum  for 
General  control  and  Insane  European  and  Country-born  persons  at  this 
superintendence.  Presidency  are  vested  in  tho  Medical  Board  and 

the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  Calcutta. 

2nd.  The  Members  of  the  Medical  Board  in  succession,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  of  Calcutta  shall  visit 
Monthly  Ret  m.  the  Asylum  on  the  1st  day  of  every  month, 

and  in  those  visits  they  will  inspect  minutely,  and  make  particular 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  each  Patient.  They  will,  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month,  also  submit  to  the  Government  a Return  of  the  Patients  in 
the  Asylum,  signed  by  them  conjointly.  In  this  Return  they  will  furnish 
remarks  containing  their  sentiments  on  the  general  state  of  the  Asylum, 
and  on  its  management,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  Patients,  with  reference  to  food,  clothing,  cleanliness,  medical  treat- 
ment, and  humane  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent, 
and  of  the  Subordinate  Officers  employed  under  his  authority.  A 
similar  Return,  signed  by  the  Superintendent,  will  be  furnished  every 
first  day  of  the  month  to  the  Medical  Board. 
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The  following  is  the  Form  of  the  Monthly  Return  : — 

MONTHLY  RETURN  of  Patients  in  the  Asylum  for  European 
Insanes  at  Rlwjanipore. 

Port  William,  the 18  . 


Name. 

Age 

RiNK. 

a 

o 

< 

►j 

a. 

H 

X 

32 

hi 

93 

id 

£ 

Al'MITTED. 

a 

M 

o 

as 

Z 

« 

S 

6 

bi 

5 

Remarks. 

(Signed)  

Superintendent,  Lunatic  Asylum. 


(Signed) Visiting  Member. 

(Signed)  Commissioner  of  V olive. 


3rd.  The  Medical  Board  will  be  held  responsible  that  due  care  and 
attention  are  bestowed  upon  the  Patients  in  every  respect,  and  that  no 
deficiency  is  permitted  in  regard  to  any  object  that  may  be  conducive 
either  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  their  unhappy  situation,  or  to  their 
ultimate  recovery. 

4th.  The  Superintendent  shall  have  the  immediate  charge  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Asylum,  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Medical 
Board.  He  shall  reside  in  the  quarters  adjoining  the  Asylum,  which 
shall  hereafter  be  provided  for  such  purpose.  In  order  to  insure  his 
•whole  time  and  attention  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
Patients,  the  Superintendent  shall  abstain  from  engaging  in  general 
practice,  except  when  called  to  visit  persons  afflicted  with  Insanity. 

/ 
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Authorities  who  admit  5£/i.  The  Authorities  in  whom  is  vested  the 

l,lents'  power  of  admitting  Patients  in  the  Asylum  are  : — 

The  Governor  of  Fort  William  (through  the  Town  Major). 

The  Government  of  Bengal  (through  the  Secretariat  Department). 
The  Medical  Board  (through  the  Secretary  or  the  Visiting 
Member). 

The  Commissioner  of  Police  of  Calcutta. 


6th.  Insane  Patients,  belonging  to  Her  Majesty’s  Army  or  Navy,  or 
....  ,.  . to  the  Hon’ble  East  India  Company’s  Army  or 

Admission  of  Insane  r j j 

Patients  of  He  r Majesty's  Marine  Department,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Asylum ) 
Hon’Wo  EasUn*a°Coin-  after  having  been  examined  and  reported  upon 
pony’s  Army  and  Marine.  ^ a Medical  Committee.  Patients  ltelonging 

to  the  Civil  Departments,  will  be  admitted  in  the  Asylum  after  their 
Of  the  Civil  Depart-  Insanity  shall  have  been  certified  by  two  Medical 
menl-  Officers,  or  by  a Magistrate  and  a Medical  Officer. 

The  Insanity  of  Patients  unconnected  with  the  Public  Service,  shall, 
. . before  admission  in  the  Asylum,  be  certified  by 

Of  Patients  unconnect-  J J 

ed  with  the  Public  Her-  two  Medical  Officers  or  Practitioners,  or  by  a 

Magistrate  and  a Medical  Officer  or  Practitioner. 
The  following  is  the  Form  of  Certificate  required  : — 

We  do  hereby  certify,  that  A.  B.  is  labouring  under  mental  derange- 
ment, and  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment, 
we  consider  him  a fit  object  for  admission  into  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Bhowanipore. 

(Signed)  C.  D. 

E F. 


Form  of  Certificate. 


The  following  documents  shall  be  transmitted 

Documents  required  on  ith  patients  for  admission  in  the  Lunatic 

admission  of  Patients. 

Asylum,  viz. : — 

Reports  of  Medical  Committees,  in  triplicate. 

Statement  of  the  case,  in  triplicate. 

A Certificate. 


Transcripts  of  the  documents  are  to  be  made  in  a book  of  Record 
kept  in  the  Asylum  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  Cc pies  is  to  be  certified  by 
the  signature  of  the  Superintendent. 


Book  of  Record. 
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Discharge  of  Patients. 


Applications  for  the  admission  of  Private  Paying  Patients  shall  be 
Admission  of  Private  accompanied  by  a reference  to  a party,  pledging 
Paying  Patients.  bimself  monthly  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 

maintenance  and  clothing  of  the  Patient. 

Applicants  for  the  admission  of  Pauper  Patients  shall  satisfy  the 
Of  Private  Pauper  admitting  authority  of  their  inability  to  defray 
Patients.  the  expenses  of  such  Patients. 

7th.  All  Patients  admitted  into  the  Asylum,  shall  be  visited  and 

examined  by  the  Visiting  Member  of  the  Medical 
Patients  on  admission  n , . . ... 

to  be  examined  by  the  -Board,  immediately  on  toeir  admission,  or  as  soon 

Medico?  Board ^ ****  afterwards  as  possible.  The  Visiting  Member 

will  enter  and  sign  in  the  book  of  Record,  kept 

for  that  purpose,  his  opinion  respecting  the  person  admitted  and  the 

propriety  of  the  future  detention  of  the  Patient.  The  Superintendent 

will  immediately  report,  through  the  Visiting  Member,  every  admission 

to  the  Medical  Board. 

8th.  Patients  shall  be  discharged  from  the  Asylum,  or  sent  on  board- 
ship  to  England,  only  by  the  authority  of  the 
Visiting  Member  of  the  Medical  Board,  the 
sanction  of  Government  in  the  latter  case  being  of  course  previously 
obtained.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  a Patient  is  to  be  discharged,  the 
Superintendent  shall  apply  to  the  Visiting  Member  for  his  sanction 
for  the  discharge,  and  the  document  containing  such  sanction  shall 
be  kept  on  record  in  the  Superintendent's  Office.  In  all  practicable 
cases,  a receipt  for  the  person  discharged,  signed  by  the  Party  receiv- 
ing such  person,  shall  l>e  kept  on  record.  The  Visiting  Member  of  the 
Medical  Board  and  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  Calcutta,  iu  their 
monthly  visits  to  the  Asylum,  shall  carefully  inspect  the  book  of  Record. 

The  Superintendent  shall  report  to  the  Medical  Board  the  discharge, 
embarkation,  death  or  desertion  of  Patients  of 
every  description.  Of  Patients  belonging  to  the 
Hon’ble  Blast  India  Company’s  Service,  the  Superintendent  shall  fur- 
nish such  Reports  to  the  Town  Major,  Fort  William  ; of  Patients  belong- 
ing to  Her  Majesty’s  Service,  to  the  Brigade  Major  of  Queen’s  Troops. 
9th.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  keep  a Medical 
Diary  or  Journal,  of  the  Form  directed  in  the 
Code  of  Medical  Regulations,  Chapter  XXII.  In 


Reports  of  Discharge. 


Medical  Diaries. 
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the  Diary  the  case  of  each  Patient  is  to  be  particularly  described,  and 
the  name,  period  of  admission,  age,  country,  temperament,  pursuits, 
and  habits  of  the  Patient,  and  the  history  of  the  Disease,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  possible  to  ascertain  those  circumstances,  carefully  detailed. 
The  medical  treatment  and  general  management  of  each  Patient  shall 
also,  from  time  to  time,  be  described  in  this  Book,  together  with  the 
success  attending  the  measures  adopted  for  the  cure  of  the  Patient.  In 
case  of  bodily  indisposition,  a daily  Report  of  the  Disease,  and  its  treat- 
ment, shall  be  entered  in  this  Book,  and  the  event,  whether  in  death  or 
recovery,  stated,  as  is  usual  in  ordinary  Medical  Journals  of  European 
Hospitals.  The  progressive  result  of  the  treatment  for  the  cure  of  Insa- 
nity, the  periods  of  the  disease  of  Patients,  or  in  cases  of  recovery,  those 
of  their  discharge,  shall  also  be  carefully  recorded.  This  Book  shall  be 
attentively  inspected  in  the  periodical  visits  of  the  Members  of  the 
Medical  Board  and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  Calcutta,  who,  in 
their  Reports  to  Government,  will  state  whether  this  Record  is  duly  and 
regularly  kept  by  the  Superintendent. 

10 th.  The  Superintendent  shall  regularly  visit  the  Asylum  in  the 

morning  and,  when  requisite,  in  the  evening  of 

Superintendent's  visits.  . , 

each  day,  and  shall,  at  every  visit,  carefully  inspect 
the  case  of  each  Patient,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  appear  neces- 
sary, under  the  particular  circumstances  that  shall  from  time  to  time 
occur.  Besides  these  stated  visits,  the  Superintendent  shall  at  all  other 
times,  give  his  attendance  when  required.  In  this  manner  due  care  and 
attention  are  to  be  extended  generally  to  the  duties  of  the  Asylum,  and 
particularly  to  the  separate  case  of  every  Patient,  under  all  its  peculiar 
circumstances  and  variations. 


1 1 f A.  The  Superintendent  shall,  on  the  1st  of  January,  furnish  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal  and  to  the  Medical 
Board  an  Annual  Return  of  the  Patients,  prepared 
according  to  the  following  Form  : — 


Annual  Returns. 
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year  18 

Fort  William,  the  1 at  January  18  . 
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Statements  of. 


12 th.  Whenever  the  Visiting  Member  of  the  Medical  Board,  in  con- 
currence with  the  Superintendent,  shall  decide 
paSTto  Europe.  ***'  uPon  the  ProPrioty  of  sending  a Patient  to  Europe, 
the  latter  Officer  shall,  through  the  Visiting  Mem- 
ber, address  a letter  upon  the  subject  to  the  Medical  Board,  specifying 
the  name  of  each  Patient  and  enclosing  a Statement,  in  quadruplicate, 
of  the  case  of  each  Patient  recommended  to 

Statements  of. 

be  despatched  to  Europe.  In  addition  to  the 
Medical  history,  such  Statomont  shall  contain  all  available  information 
concerning  the  name,  occupation,  and  addresses  of  the  next  of  kin  of 
the  Patient.  On  the  receipt  of  the  sanction  of  Government  for  the 
despatch  to  Europe  of  Patients,  the  Superintendent  shall,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Contractor  of  the  Asylum,  obtain 
all  requisite  necessaries  for  such  Patients.  Each 
article  shall  bo  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Visiting  Member  of 
the  Medical  Board  aud  of  the  Superintendent,  aud  the  approval  of 
these  Officers  shall  be  signified  by  their  signature  of  a list  of  the 
articles,  of  which  a duplicate  copy  is  to  be  kept  on  record.  The  amount 
of  expenditure  incurred  shall  be  charged  in  a Contingent  Bill,  signed 
by  the  Superintendent,  and  countersigned  by  the  Visiting  Member. 

13tA.  On  the  receipt  of  intiniatiou  from  the  Superintendent  of  Marine 

Embarkation  of  Pa-  the  time  fixed  for  embarkation,  the  Superin- 
tend- dent  of  the  Asylum  shall  apply  to  the  Town 

Major  of  Fort  William  for  a European  Guard  to  attend  at  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  Patients  and  their  Baggage.  An  Overseer  of  the  Asylum 
shall  be  in  attendance,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  procure  the  signature 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Ship  for  the  receipt  of  the  person  of  each 
Patient  embarked,  and  for  the  Baggage.  For  such  purposes,  the  Overseer 
on  duty  shall  be  provided  with  a Nominal  Roll  of  the  Patients  em- 
barked, and  with  a Return,  specifying  the  articles  or  necessaries  sup- 
plied to  each  Patient. 

lith.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  period  of  treatment  beyond 
which  Insane  Patients  born  in  Europe  can  no 

FmoJ  of  tre  tmon  longer  be  considered  fit  objects  of  the  Asylum. 


Embarkation  of  Pa- 
tients. 


Period  of  treatment. 


The  Establishment  being  in  its  nature  for  Patients  born  in  Europe,  one 
of  purely  temporary  accommodation,  it  may  be  generally  assumed  that 
if,  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  his  admission,  a Patient  born 
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in  Europe,  shall  have  shown  no  signs  of  amendment,  the  propriety  of 
giving  him  a further  chance  of  recovery,  by  removal  to  a colder  climate, 
may  become  a question  of  deliberation  with  the  Superintendent  Twelve 
months  shall,  except  under  special  circumstances,  be  deemed  the  utmost 
length  of  time  during  which  Patients,  born  in  Europe,  shall  be  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  Institution. 

Supply  of  the  Asylum. 


1 5th.  The  Diet,  Clothing,  Bedding,  and  all  other  necessaries  required 
for  the  Patients,  shall  be  supplied  by  private  con- 
ding'&c  ^ IOll“nR  tract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Visiting 

Member  of  the  Medical  Board  and  of  the  Super- 
intendent, who  shall  jointly  sign  the  amount  of  expenditure,  charged  in 
a Contingent  Bill.  The  supplies  of  Medical  Stores 

Medical  Stores.  6 f 1 

shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  Rules  laid 
down  for  European  Hospitals  in  the  Code  of  Medical  Regulations. 


16 th.  With  reference  to  the  station  in  society  to  which  the  Patients 


Class  of  Patients. — 
First  and  Second. 


may  happen  to  belong,  they  shall  be  divided  in 
two  Classes,  First  and  Second.  On  the  admission 


of  a Patient,  the  Visiting  Member  of  the  Medical 


Board  shall  determine  the  Class  in  which  such  Patient  is  to  be  enter- 


tained. The  Clothing  and  the  Bedding  generally 

Clothing  and  Bodding.  ° 

shall  be  of  the  kind  used  by  persons  ordinarily  in 
their  respective  stations  in  society.  Articles  of  this  description,  which 
require  to  be  washed,  will  be  provided  in  sufficient  quantity,  to  afford  to 
Patients  of  the  First  Class  a daily  change,  aud  to  Patients  of  the  Second 
Class  a change  every  second  day.  Articles  which  do  not  require  to  be 
washed,  shall  be  changed  and  renewed  only  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Superintendent,  confirmed  by  the  Visiting  Member. 


17th.  When  supplies  of  Clothing,  Bedding,  &c.  are  required,  a List 
shall  be  prepared,  in  which  the  number  and  des- 
B*ddmg'C&c°f  clotUlDg’  cription  of  the  several  articles  required  are  to 
be  specified.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Visiting 
Member  of  the  Medical  Board,  the  requisition  may  be  complied  with  by 
the  private  Contractor.  Each  article  shall  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of 
the  Visiting  Member  and  of  the  Superintendent,  who,  by  their  signatures 
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Taking  of  Stock. 


Unserviceable  articles. 


Diet 


to  the  List,  shall  certify  their  approval.  The  amount  of  expenditure 
shall  be  charged  in  a Contingent  Bill,  to  be  signed  by  these  Officers. 
The  Superintendent  shall  make  a yearly  inspection  of  Clothing, 
Bedding,  Cooking  Utensils,  and  other  furniture  in  the  charge  of  the  Ste- 
ward and  of  the  Matron.  The  “ Taking  of  Stock” 
shall  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the 
Rules  laid  down  in  the  Code  of  Medical  Regulations,  Chapter  XIV. 
Page  19. 

Unserviceable  articles  are  to  be  condemned  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Visiting  Member,  who  shall  countersign  Re- 
turns, specifying  such  articles.  All  unserviceable 
articles  shall  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  into  the  General 
Treasury. 

18 Ih.  The  Asylum  shall  be  dieted  by  private  contract.  The  articles  of 
Diet  of  the  Asylum  generally  shall  be  of  the  best 
quality  procurable,  and  of  a description  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  which  each  individual  Patient  may  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  health.  A separate  liberally 
supplied  table  will  be  kept  for  Patients  belonging  to  the  First  Class. 
The  Patients  of  the  Second  Class  will  be  dieted  on  a scale  based  upon 
the  Table  of  Diets  for  European  Hospitals,  specified  in  the  Code  of 
Medical  Regulations,  Chapter  XIII.  As  the  adoption  of  precise  Rules 
in  respect  to  the  diet  of  the  Patients  in  the  Asylum  would  not  appear 
to  be  practicable,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  all  ordinary  and  extra 
articles  of  Diet  and  Indulgences  must  be  subject  to  such  regulation  and 
modification,  as  may  be  proper  and  expedient  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Superintendent.  The  daily  supply  of  articles  of  Diet  of  every  descrip- 
tion shall  every  morning  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  approval 
of  the  Superintendent  All  Accounts  connected  with  the  dieting 
of  the  Asylum,  shall  be  kept  by  means  of  “ Diet  Rolls”  and  “ State- 
ments of  Extra  Articles,”  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Rules  con- 
tained in  the  Code  of  Medical  Regulations,  Chapter  XIII.,  Paras. 
5,  6,  7 aud  8. 

All  supplies  of  Wine,  Beer,  and  Spirits  shall  be  furnished  by  private 
contract  The  Bills  of  the  Contractor  for  supplies  of  every  description 
of  Wine,  Beer,  Spirits,  &c.  shall  be  provided  with  the  signatures  of  the 
Visiting  Member  and  of  the  Superintendent. 
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19</».  Tables,  Chairs,  Bedsteads,  Table  and  Red-linen,  Cooking  Uten- 
..  . sils,  and  every  article  of  that  description,  as  well 

as  Lamps  and  Oil,  shall  be  supplied  by  private 
contract,  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  regarding  Clothing  and 
General  Supplies. 

Means  of  Moral  Treatment. 

2 Olh.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government,  that  no  articles  shall  be 
withheld  which  may  tend  to  the  recreation  or  occupation  of  the  Patients, 
and  as  such  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  useful  meaus  of  Moral  Treat- 
ment, a Library  and  three  Periodicals  will  be  allowed  for  the  use  of 
the  Patients,  also  Musical  Instruments,  Music,  Writing  and  Drawing 
Materials,  appropriate  Games,  Philosophical  Instruments,  Tools  for 
Work  shops,  Materials  for  Male  and  Female  industry, — in  short,  all 
requisites  for  recreation  and  intellectual  or  manual  occupation.  All 
such  articles  shall  be  supplied  in  the  manner  directed  regarding  General 
Supplies. 

Charges  for  Patients. 


21  st.  The  charges  to  be  made  for  Patients  of  the  First  Class  will  be 
at  the  rate  of  Company’s  Rupees  100  per  month ; those  for  Paticuts  of 
the  Second  Class,  Company's  Rupees  30  per  month.  These  charges, 
however,  are  not  intended  to  include  Clothing.  When  the  property  of 
Patients  is  insufficient  to  defray  their  expenses  in  the  Asylum,  it  is 
reasonable  and  proper,  that  in  all  practicable  cases  they  should  becomo 
a charge  on  their  relations  and  friends.  It  will  therefore  be  expected 
that  the  natural  duty  of  maintaining  persons  in  this  unhappy  situation 
will  be  undertaken  by  their  relatives  who  may  possess  the  means  of 
affording  it.  Bills  of  payment  for  the  maintenance  of  Patients  will 
be  presented  monthly,  signed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  will  cause  such  amounts  to  be  paid 
into  the  General  Treasury.  All  sums  of  money  which  the  Superin- 
tendent may  receive,  belonging  to  Patients  admit- 

Moncy  belonging  to  J ’ ° ° 

Ffttienis  how  to  be  dis-  ted  into  the  Asylum,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 

p0*ed  ° ‘ General  Treasury,  and  the  whole  of  the  money 

thus  deposited,  shall  be  carried  to  one  credit,  while  the  detailed  account 

of  it,  between  the  Asylum  aud  the  Patients,  shall  be  kept  by  the 


Bills  of  payment. 
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Pauper  Patients. 


Superintendent  All  other  property  besides  money,  the  Superinten- 
dent shall  make  arrangements  for  keeping  in 

Property  of  deceased  . . 

Pauper  Patients  how  to  the  Asylum,  selling  annually,  or  otherwise  penodi- 

be  deposed  of.  cally,  all  articles,  the  owners  of  which,  being 

non-paying  Patients,  may  have  intermediately  died.  Such  proceeds 

are  to  be  paid  into  the  General  Treasury.  The  funeral  expenses  of 

deceased  persons,  who  havo  been  Paying  Patients, 

Funeral  expenses. 

must  be  defrayed  by  the  party  who  may  have 
been  answerable  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  maintenance.  The 
funeral  expenses  of  defunct  Pauper  Patients  shall  be  drawn  in  Contin- 
gent Bills,  signed  by  the  Superintendent  and  countersigned  by  the 
Visiting  Member  of  the  Medical  Board. 

22nd.  In  all  cases  when  it  shall  clearly  appear,  that  neither  tho 
funds  of  Insane  Patients,  nor  the  circumstances 

Pauper  Patients. 

of  their  relations  and  friends,  are  adequate  to 
defray  the  charges  on  account  of  their  care  and  maintenance  in  the 
Asylum,  the  necessary  expenses  on  that  account  will  be  charged  to  the 
Government  Such  Patients,  on  their  admissiou  into  the  Asylum,  shall 
belong  to  the  First  or  Second  Class,  according  to 
r,^rhkh  ln  1,0  the  station  autl  rank  in  life  which  they  may  have 
previously  occupied. 

23rd.  In  order  that  no  expense,  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 
may  be  incurred  by  the  Government,  on  account 
in  res p!ec7 of  thc'drTmn”  of  Patients  received  into  the  Asylum,  it  will  be 
tient**  °f  1,4uptr  Pa  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Board  to  institute  parti- 
cular enquiries,  in  respect  of  the  circumstances  of 
all  Patients  admitted  into  that  Establishment,  for  whom  public  support 
is  required.  These  enquiries  shall  likewise  extend  to  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  Insane  persons.  Such 
information  as  may  he  thus  procured,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Government,  in  order  that  a correct  judgment  may  be  formed,  whether 
charitable  consideration  and  support  are  necessary  and  proper.  The 
orders  which  the  Government  may  deem  necessary  in  every  particular 
case  of  the  kind,  will  be  communicated  to  the  Medical  Board. 

2Wi.  The  allowances  of  Warrant  Officers,  Non-Commissioned  Officers, 


In  which  Class  to  ho 
placed. 


Allowances  of  certain 
Patients  cease  while  under 
treatment  in  the  Asylum. 

Families  of  such  Pa- 
tients. 


and  Soldiers  will  cease  on  their  being  admitted  as 
Patients  into  the  Asylum.  The  families  of  such 
Patients,  to  whom  the  cessation  of  allowances  may 
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be  productive  of  circumstances  of  hardship,  will  be  pleased  to  make 
their  situations  and  claims  known  to  the  Government  through  the 
Medical  Board.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  that  Board  to  submit  to  the 
Government  all  representations  of  this  kind  that  may  be  presented 
to  them,  and  they  will  at  the  same  time  furnish  such  further  inform- 
ation, in  regard  to  each  particular  case,  as  they  may  be  enabled  to 
obtain,  together  with  such  observations  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 
1 he  Government,  in  every  case  of  this  kind  which  may  regularly  be 
brought  before  them,  will  carefully  consider  the  circumstances  stated, 
and  pass  such  orders  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient  in  each 
particular  instance. 


SUBORDINATE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

25<A.  The  following  Return  exhibits  the  strength  and  monthly  pay 
of  the  Subordinate  Establishment,  which,  for  the  present,  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Supreme  Government,  subject  to  such  future  alterations 
as  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  vis. : — 


Subordinate  Officers. 


Heturn  of  Subordinate* 

Matron  ... 

...  100 

0 

0 

I Btablifdmiem. 

Apothecary 

...  150 

0 

0 

Steward  

...  150 

0 

0 

Overseer 

...  70 

0 

0 

Overseer 

...  50 

0 

0 

Servants. 

1 Native  Writer 

• • • 

...  25 

0 

0 

1 Compounder  and  Dresser  in  one  person 

...  10 

0 

0 

1 Head  Native  Keeper  

...  16 

0 

0 

3 Assistant  Keepers 

... 

...  21 

0 

0 

15  Keepers 

... 

...  90 

0 

0 

1 Khansama 



...  9 

0 

0 

Carried  over  Co.’s  Rs. 

...  691 

0 

0 
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Brought  forward,  Co.'s  Rs. 

...  C‘)l 

0 

0 

S Khidmutgars 

...  ...  ...  ... 

...  18 

0 

0 

1 Mussalchee 

... 

4 

0 

0 

3 Cooks  and  Assistant 

...  18 

0 

0 

3 Bearers 

...  •••  •••  ... 

...  18 

0 

0 

3 Tailors 

18 

0 

0 

1 Barber 

6 

0 

0 

1 Head  Malee 

6 

0 

0 

2 Mate  Malees 

10 

0 

0 

3 Malees 

...  12 

0 

0 

1 Carpenter 

... 

...  10 

0 

0 

3 Coolies 

...  14 

0 

0 

5 Bheesties 

...  25 

0 

0 

6 Sweepers 

30 

0 

0 

2 Head  Ayahs 



...  14 

0 

0 

4 Ayahs 

...  24 

0 

0 

5 Mehtrances 

...  30 

0 

0 

1 Corner  M elder 

...  w. 

2 

0 

0 

1 Head  Durwan 

7 

0 

0 

3 Durwans 

... 

18 

0 

0 

1 Washerman 

...  50 

0 

0 

Grand  Total,  Co.’s  Rs.... 

...  1,025 

0 

0 

2fifA.  The  whole  of  the  Subordinate  Establishment  of  the  Asylum 
shall  receive  their  pay  from  the  General  Trea- 
Pnv  nf  Subordinate  8urv  drawn  in  a Bill  signed  by  the  Superinten- 
dent,  and  countersigned  by  the  Visiting  Member 
of  the  Medical  Board.  The  Subordinate  Establishment  shall  be  regu- 
larly mustered  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Visiting  Member  to 
ascertain  that  the  whole  of  the  Establishment  is  regularly  maintained. 

, „ , A Copy  of  the  General  Rules  for  the  guidance  of 

General  Rules  for  the  rJ  _ ° 

guidance  of  the  subordi-  the  Subordinate  Officers,  drawn  up  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  approved  by  the  Medical  Board, 
shall  be  kept  suspended  in  the  Office  of  the  Asylum.  A translation 
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in  Bengalee  of  the  Rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  Servants,  drawn 
„ , , , , up  by  the  Superintendent,  shall  be  read  to 

Rules  for  the  conduct 

of  the  Servants  to  be  read  the  Servants  at  every  muster,  and  a copy  of 
at  muster.  the  Rules,  in  English  and  Bengalee,  is  to  be  kept 

suspended  in  the  Office  of  the  Asylum. 

27th.  All  the  Subordinate  Officers  shall  be  provided  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Asylum  in  communication  with  the  Medical  Board. 
The  power  of  discharging  any  of  them  for  misconduct  shall,  at  the 
representation  of  the  Superintendent,  be  exercised  by  the  Medical  Board. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  shall  provide  all  the  Native  Ser- 
vants, and  in  cases  of  misconduct,  he  shall  have  full  power  of  discharging 
them. 

2 8th.  The  following  are  the  Rules  referred  to  in  Paragraph  26 . 


general  rules 

FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  THE 

SUBORDINATE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 

Isf.  Unwearied  kindness  is,  under  all  circumstances,  to  prevail  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Patients,  and  care  is  to  bo  taken  that  no  curative 
measure  ever  is  suffered  to  acquire  the  appearance  of  vindictive  spirit 
or  punishment. 

2nd.  In  sudden  emergencies,  when  seclusion  may  be  deemed  indis- 
pensible,  the  Sul*ordinate  Officer  will  immediately  report  the  circum- 
stance to  the  Superintendent 

3rd.  The  Visiting  Member  of  the  Medical  Board  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  are  at  all  times  to  be  admitted  and  to  have  access  to 
the  Office  Records.  The  Inspector  General  of  Her  Majesty’s  Hospitals 
and  the  1st  Class  Staff  Surgeon  at  the  Presidency  are  at  all  times  to 
have  access  to  Patients  of  Her  Majesty’s  Service  who  may  be  under  treat- 
ment in  the  Asylum.  All  other  visitors  require  an  order  of  admission, 
either  general  or  special,  signed  by  the  Superintendent,  failing  which, 
no  visitors  will  be  admitted  in  the  wards.  Communications  to  or  from 
the  Patients  w ill,  in  the  first  instance,  be  submitted  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  Subordinate  Officers  will  refer  all  enquiries  concerning 
the  Patients  or  the  Institution  to  the  Superintendent, 
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ilL  It  being  impracticable  concisely  to  define  the  duties  of  each  indi- 
vidual Subordinate  Officer,  it  is  laid  down  as  a general  rule,  that  each 
and  all  are  readily  and  cheerfully  to  render  their  assistance,  whenever 
required. 

5th.  The  introduction  of  sharp,  pointed  or  blunt  weapons,  of  whatever 
description,  is  strictly  prohibited.  Patients  are  to  have  no  access  to  the 
kitchen,  nor  to  the  ante-chamber,  while  the  Servants  are  engaged  in 
carving.  Knives  and  Forks,  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  are  to  be 
excluded  from  the  meals  of  the  Patients. 

6th.  The  Apothecary  and  Hospital  Steward,  in  addition  to  their  spe- 
cific duties,  will  at  all  times  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  general  duties. 
The  General  Rules  and  Regulations  for  European  Hospitals  are  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  The  Apothecary  will  have  charge  of  the  Read- 
ing Room  (Library  and  Journals,)  where  a Native  Keeper  will  be 
in  attendance,  while  the  Patients  frequent  the  Reading  Room.  All 
emergencies  will  immediately  be  reported  by  the  Apothecary  or  the 
Steward  to  the  Superintendent. 

7th.  The  two  Overseers  will  jointly  see  that  all  duties  are  properly 
executed,  and  more  particularly  that  the  Native  Head  Keeper  and 
lus  Assistants  do  their  duties.  All  irregularities  will  immediately  be 
reported  to  the  Superintendent. 

6th  An  Overseer  will  attend  at  the  meals,  and  at  out-door  exercise, 
of  both  classes  of  Patients.  During  the  day,  the  Overseers  will  fre- 
quently visit  the  wards,  and  they  will  take  the  night  rounds  alternately. 
In  the  morning,  the  Overseer  on  duty  during  the  preceding  night  will 
make  a verbal  report  of  the  occurrences  to  the  Superintendent. 

SiA.  The  Matron  will  have  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Female 
Seivants  and  the  wardrobe  (public  or  private)  of  the  Female  Patients. 
She  will  attend  to  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  the  Female  Wards,  pre- 
side during  the  meals,  and  superintend  the  occupation  and  recreation  of 
the  Patients.  All  emergencies  in  the  Female  Wards  will  immediately 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Superintendent. 

lOt/i.  Applications  for  leave  of  absence  are  to  be  made  to  the  Super- 
intendent during  the  morning  or  evening  visitation.  Hospital  Servants 
will  submit  such  applications  through  the  Apothecary,  the  Matron,  or 
the  Hospital  Steward,  respectively. 
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1 \th.  The  Subordinate  Officers  are  enjoined  to  show  discretion,  and 
not  to  divulge  to  idle  curiosity  the  extravagancies  which  it  may  be  their 
painful  duty  to  witness. 


THEODORE 

Foht  William  ; Bhowanipore,  ) 
The  1st  March  1856.  } 


CANTOR,  M.  D.,  Surgeon, 

Superintendent  of  Asylum. 


Approved.  By  order  of  the  Medical  Board. 

(Signed)  NORMAN  CHEVERS,  Secretary. 


RULES 

FOR  THE 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  SERVANTS. 

1st.  The  Native  Servants,  male  and  female,  are  strictly  enjoined  inva- 
riably to  treat  the  Patients  with  the  greatest  kindness,  to  abstain  from 
harsh  language,  threats,  abuse,  blows,  and  all  other  acts  of  oppression  or 
violence.  They  are  to  remember  that  the  Patients  are  of  unsound  mind, 
and  not  responsible  agents. 

2 nd.  The  Head  Keeper  will  see  that  the  Keepers  at  all  times  perform 
their  duties.  Neglect  of  duty  the  Head  Keeper  will  immediately  report 
to  the  Subordinate  Officers. 

3rd.  The  Servants  will  at  all  times  show  the  greatest  deference  and 
obedience  to  the  Subordinate  Officers,  and  do  their  duties  quietly,  and 
not  talk  loudly. 

ilk.  Five  Keepers  will  be  on  duty  from  8 A.  M.  to  4 P.  M.  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  Wards,  and  four  Keepers  in  the  Eastern  and  the 
three  separate  Western  Wards,  during  the  hours  specified.  The  nine 
Keepers  of  the  day-watch  will  be  relieved  by  an  equal  number,  who  will 
be  on  duty  from  4 P.  M.  to  8 A.  M.  the  following  day.  During  the  night- 
watch,  one  of  the  Keepers  and  one  Durwan,  with  a lanthorn,  will  go 
round  all  the  wards  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  ascertain  that  the  Patients 
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are  in  their  rooms.  During  the  day,  the  Keepers  on  duty  will  prevent 
the  Patients  from  leaving  the  wards  between  the  hours  of  out-door 
exercise. 

5th.  On  a Patient’s  becoming  violent  or  otherwise  being  taken  ill,  the 
Overseers  will  confine  him  to  his  room,  and  immediately  report  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  Subordinate  Officers. 

Hth.  Servants  are  not  secretly  to  carry  letters,  messages  or  articles  to 
or  from  the  Patients.  If  they  are  asked  to  do  such  thiugs,  they  will 
immediately  report  the  circumstance  to  the  Subordinate  Officers. 

1th.  The  Hospital  Writer  will,  at  the  Monthly  Muster,  read  to  the 
Native  Establishment  a Bengalee  translation  of  the  preceding  Rules. 


THEODORE  CANTOR,  M.  D,  Surgeon, 
Superintendent  of  Asylum. 


Fort  William;  Bhowanipore,  } 

The  10 th  May  1856.  / 

Approved.  By  order  of  the  Medical  Board, 

N.  CH EVERS,  Secretary. 


Report 
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ON  THE 

Stsglum  for  'Natibe  Insane  patients 

AT  DULLUNDA, 

DURING  TIIE  TEAKS  1856  and  1857. 


I.  Gen Eu at.  Description. 

The  Asylum  for  Native  Insanes,  which  during  many  years  had 
been  at  Russapuglah,  a southern  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  was  in  1847 
removed  into  an  edifice  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  Dullunda 
Fields.  The  Asylum  at  Dullunda  is  situated  a mile  to  the  southward 
of  Fort  William,  between  Aleepore  and  Bhowanipore,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  latter  suburbs.  The  site  is  airy,  being  exposed  to 
the.  northward  to  the  plain  surrounding  Fort  William ; the  southward 
is  kept  open  by  the  grounds  of  the  Asylum.  According  to  the  accom- 
panying ground  plan,  Plate  2,  the  whole  area  covers  a little  more  than 
9 acres,  forming  within  a boundary  wrall  an  irregularly  elongated  square. 
The  Asylum  for  males  is  composed  of  four  wings,  facing  a large  square 
court,  and  stands  between  a good-sized  garden  and  the  open  grounds  to  the 
southward.  Three  of  the  wings  contain  five  separate  wards,  each  ranged 
along  the  su'd es  of  its  own  square  court.  Of  the  wards  three  are  occupied 
by  Hindoos  and  one  by  Mussulmans.  The  wards  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  dormitories,  each  measuring  from  5,120  to  11,520  cubic  feet. 
The  ventilation  is  effected  by  skylights,  windows  and  half-panelled  doors. 
During  the  daytime,  the  bedding  is  kept  airing  on  bamboo  stages,  pur- 
posely erected  in  the  grounds.  The  floors  of  the  dormitories  and  veran- 
dahs are  coated  with  asphalt,  laid  ou  in  ripple-mark  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming slippery.  Each  dormitory  is  provided  with  a closet,  in  charge  of 
sweepers  at  all  times  in  attendance.  The  closets  are  moreover  provided 
with  deodorizing  earthen-ware  jars,  filled  with  charcoal.  In  addition 
to  these  means,  lime  and  frequent  ablutions  insure  the  pdrity  of  the 
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atmosphere.  The  doors  communicate  with  well-raised  verandahs,  shel- 
tered from  the  sun  and  wet,  and  lighted  up  at  night  The  fifth  ward 
Is  fitted  up  as  a hospital,  in  which  iron-cots  aud  bedding  of  the  pattern 
used  in  European  Hospitals,  have  been  substituted  for  wooden  cots- 
The  hospital  of  course  is  neutral  ground,  aud  frequented  by  all  creeds- 
The  centre  of  the  northern  wing  is  occupied  by  the  European  Subor- 
dinate, by  part  of  the  native  establishment,  by  the  office  and  the 
dispensary.  Separate  kitchens  for  Hindoos  and  for  Mussulmans  are 
situated  on  each  side,  and  the  wing  moreover  contains  compart- 
ments which  have  been  made  to  serve  as  store-rooms  for  the  articles 
manufactured  by  the  Patients.  On  each  side  of  the  large  central 
court  are  placed  five  separate  compartments,  in  which  Patients  are 
treated  during  paroxysms  of  violence.  Each  of  these  compartments 
communicates  by  a half-panelled  door,  opening  into  a common  loop- 
holed  verandah.  The  construction  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
dormitories  by  the  absence  of  windows,  which  produces  a perpetual  twi- 
light, without,  however,  obstructing  ventilation.  The  compartments  are 
lofty,  and  air  is  admitted  through  the  doors  and  sky-lights.  As  means  of 
seclusion  they  would  have  been  more  effective,  had  they  been  constructed 
in  the  grounds,  at  such  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  wards,  as  should  have 
saved  the  quiet  Patients  from  the  consequences  of  hearing  the  noise  of 
excitement  During  the  proper  seasons,  the  different  courts  serve  as 
work-shops,  for  which  during  the  rains,  the  verandahs  form  but  iudifferent 
substitutes.  At  present  the  process  of  twisting  ropes  can  only  be  perform- 
ed in  the  large  central  court,  and  as  none  of  the  verandahs  answer 
as  a rope-walk,  wet  weather  sadly  interferes  with  the  ordinary  occupation. 
It  is  curious  on  such  occasions  to  witness  the  force  which  habit  will 
acquire  even  over  Insanes.  When  protracted  wet  keeps  them  idle,  many 
show  symptoms  of  ennui.  Habits  are  engendered  by  time,  and  in  the 
present  instance,  they  well  deserve  to  be  fostered.  The  garden  and  the 
grounds  extending  North  and  South,  afford  to  the  Patients  exercise  and 
some  occupation.  A large  tank,  dug  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
grounds,  answers,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  natives,  the  double  pur- 
pose of  bathing  and  drinking.  Ablutions  are  performed  by  the  different 
sexes  on  alternate  days.  The  Asylum  foi  females  i3  of  later  construc- 
tion than  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  was  not  opened  before  tho 
10th  Apnl  1857.  A boundary  wall,  with  an  entrance  from  the  garden, 
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effectually  separates  the  building  from  the  adjoining  one  for  males. 
The  .Asylum  for  females  faces  North  and  South,  and  is  erected  between 
two  airy  courts.  The  rooms  are  lofty,  and  the  foundation  is  more  elevated 
than  the  rest  of  the  Asylum.  The  wards  and  verandahs  form  three  sides  of 
a square,  open  to  the  southern  court,  which  arrangement  secures  a thorough 
current  of  air.  The  eight  dormitories,  of  which  one  is  used  as  hospital, 
are  constructed  on  a plan  similar  to  that  of  the  division  for  males.  The 
floors,  however,  are  here  stuccoed,  as  their  elevation  renders  asphalt 
unnecessary.  A kitchen  is  erected  in  one  of  the  courts  which,  as  well  as 
the  verandah  serve,  according  to  seasou,  as  places  of  occupation  and  exer- 
cise. The  original  plan  of  construction  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
rest  of  the  Asylum,  but  the  omission  of  refractory-wards  has  to  be  recti- 
fied. At  present  during  paroxysms  of  violence,  the  female  Patients 
cannot  be  secluded,  but  have  to  be  confined  in  one  of  the  dormitories 
which,  from  their  size  and  situation,  are  unsuiled  for  such  purpose. 

According  to  the  Medical  Board,  ( Report  on  Lunatic  Asylums 
in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  Calcutta  1855,)  the  Asylum  at  Dullunda  was 
originally  calculated  for  150  Patients  of  both  sexes,  although  near- 
ly double  that  number  have  been  treated  in  it  since  1 855.  It  may 
as  well  be  here  observed  that  the  denomination  of  “ Russa/’  the  former 
locality  of  the  Asylum,  occurs  throughout  the  Board’s  Report,  instead 
of  the  present  name  of  Dullunda.  The  original  building  which 
of  late  has  been  appropriated  to  male  Patients  exclusively,  may  be  cal- 
culated at  1 04,960  cubic  feet,  or  at  nearly  700  cubic  feet  to  each  of  150 
Patients.  The  new  building  for  females,  calculated  to  accommodate  80 
Patients,  measures  44,251  cubic  feet,  which  allows  a little  more  than 
550  to  each  female  Patient.  The  maximum  number  of  Patients  of  both 
sexes  on  one  occasion,  in  1857,  rose  to  326.  In  1856,  the  daily  average 
number  of  Patients  of  both  sexes  was  282,  in  1857,  288.  To  accom- 
modate such  numbers,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  place  from  8 to  10 
male  Patients  in  each  dormitory.  In  the  ward  for  females  5 to  6 
occupy  each  dormitory.  As  the  increase  of  Patients  continues 
steitdily,  the  enlargement  of  the  Asylum,  already  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Board,  is  very  desirable.  Want  of  accommodation 
moreover  precludes  pathological  classification.  Sexes  and  creeds  are 
at  present  the  only  practicable  lines  of  demarcation.  The  Medi- 
cal  Board  have  also  suggested  the  propriety  of  introducing  improved 
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accommodation  for  the  higher  classes  of  natives,  whose  friends  might 
be  at  the  charge  of  such  Patient's  maintenance.  Although  admis- 
sions of  native  gentlemen  are  rare,  they  do  at  times  occur.  Another 
consideration  worth  noticing  here,  is  the  necessity  of  insane  Convicts 
and  Prisoners,  in  and  out  of  hospital,  mixing  freely  with  the  rest  In 
the  Asylum  every  inmate  is  of  course  but  a Patient,  and  what  is  com- 
monly denominated  a “ Criminal  Lunatic,’’  has  no  existence.  Fetters 
and  chains  are  removed  at  once  on  admission,  and  returned  to  the  place 
of  confinement  to  which  they  may  belong.  During  the  years  1856  and 
1857,  from  45  to  47  prisoners  and  convicts  of  both  sexes  were  treated 
at  Dullunda.  Separation  of  these  Patients  can  only  be  effected  at  the 
expeuse  of  the  establishment  of  a distinct  Asylum.  Hitherto,  no  com- 
plaints on  this  score  have  interrupted  the  intercourse  of  the  Patients. 
The  power  of  admitting  Patients  is  vested  in  the  Magistrate  of  the 
24-Perguntiahs.  Towards  the  year  1856,  the  state  of  the  conservancy 
of  the  Asylum  attracted  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  It  had  been 
effected  by  means  of  covered  well  privies,  the  original  site  and 
number  of  which  are  now  oul»  extant  on  paper  in  the  ground  plan. 
W hen  they  were  newly  sunk,  such  privies  may  have  been  unexception- 
able, but  the  process  of  cleansing  caused  difficulties  which  were  aggra- 
vated during  the  rains,  when  the  water  oozing  in,  produced  fermenta- 
tion and  burst  the  covers.  Such  dangerous  state  has  been  remedied  by 
the  prompt  exertions  of  Air.  H.  D.  H.  Fergusson,  the  Magistrate  of 
24-Pergunnahs.  The  sinks  have  been  removed,  and  an  efficient  system 
of  conservancy  has  been  introduced  by  means  of  au  increased  establish- 
ment of  sweepers.  The  proximity  of  the  branch  river,  Tolly’s  Nullah, 
has  been  turned  to  good  account  as  a flowing  receptacle  for  the  soil 
which  at  once  is  removed  from  the  Asylum. 

II.  Expenditure. 

At  the  recommendation  of  Air.  Fergusson,  the  Alagistrate  of  the 
24-Perguunahs,  a monthly  amount  of  Rupees  100  was  sanctioned  by 
Government  in  1855,  to  secure  the  services  of  a European  Subordinate. 
The  improved  condition  of  the  Asylum  has  been  the  result  of  the  bene- 
ficient  measure.  The  systematic  occupation  of  the  Patients  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  with  regularity  without  European  supervision. 
Insignificant  as  are  the  proceeds  of  the  voluntary  manufactures,  tney 
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derive  some  value  from  tlie  consideration,  that  their  production  has  been 
attended  with  the  alleviation  of  much  human  misery. 


Registers  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Asylum  at  Dullunda 
for  the  two  years,  viz.,  from,  Is/  January  1856  to  31s/  December 
1857. 


1856. 

1857. 

1856. 

1857. 

Receipts  credited 
to  Government. 

[ 247  10  8 

212  3 2 

Disbursements. 

20,888  12  1(4 

21,919  14  8 

All  the  Patients  being  paupers,  maintained  by  Government,  receipts 
form  a novel  feature  in  the  accounts  of  the  Asylum.  The  disburse- 
ments have  during  the  two  years  increased,  owing  to  the  appointment, 
of  a European  Subordinate  Officer,  and  by  the  augmentation  to  the 
Conservancy  Establishment 

III.  Dietary  and  Clothing. 

The  Patients  are  dieted  and  clothed  by  private  contract  at  a fixed 
monthly  rate  of  Rupees  3 for  each  Patient.  The  provisions  are  sub- 
mitted to  daily  examination,  to  insure  their  quality  and  quantity  being 
unexceptionable.  They  are  far  superior  to  those  which  the  Patients, 
who  almost  all  belong  to  the  poorest  class  of  Natives,  are  accustomed  to 
in  health.  To  the  majority,  who  on  admission  present  a sad  spectacle, 
the  Asylum  must  appear  like  a grand  mansion,  and  the  effects  of  com- 
fort and  regularity  soon  become  apparent  in  an  improved  physical  condi- 
tion. The  following  scale  of  diet  has,  during  a number  of  years, 
obtained  in  the  Asylum,  first  at  Russapuglah,  and  later  at  Dullunda. 

At  6 or  7 A.  M. — Wheat  porridge,  2 oz. 

At  10  or  11  A,  M. — Iiice,  10  oz. — Pease,  4 oz. — Vegetables,  4oz. — Salt 
£ oz. — Spices,  2 drachms — Butter,  2 drachms— Sugar,  2 drachms — Betel- 
nut,  — Paun-leaf,  1 — Hookah  Tobacco,  2oz. 

At  5 or  6 P.  M. — Rice  8 oz. — Beef  or  Mutton,  4 oz. — Fish,  4 oz. — ■ 
Vegetables,  4 oz. — Oil,  2 drachms — Salt,  j oz.— Spices,  2 drachms — 
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Betel-nut,  ^ — Paun  leaf,  1 — Hookah-Tobacco,  2 drachms.  Buttermilk, 
12  oz.,  and  Potatoes  8 oz.,  are  allowed  once  a week  This  is  a bare 
standard  scale  of  full  diet,  to  which  are  added  daily  indulgencies, 
such  as  Sweetmeats,  Cigars,  Fruit,  &c.,  as  rewards  for  good  conduct. 
The  Hospital  diet  is  modified  according  to  each  individual  case. 
Extra  articles,  such  as  Poultry,  Milk,  Tea,  Bread,  &&,  are  separately 
accounted  for ; Wine  and  Spirits  are  obtained  through  the  Com- 
missariat Department.  The  clothing  consists  of  the  few  articles  of 
dress,  worn  by  the  poorer  classes  of  natives  of  Bengal.  Each  Patient 
is  supplied  with  a woollen  blanket,  three  or  four  yards  of  cotton  cloth, 
a sleeping  mat  and  bedding  of  gunny.  Shoes  are  articles  of  luxury,  and 
given  as  such,  when  asked  for.  The  great  majority  of  Patients  are  ad- 
mitted in  a state  bordering  upon  nudity,  and  are  therefore  on  discharge 
permitted,  not  only  to  retain  the  Asylum  clothing,  but  the  Magistrate 
of  the  24-Pergunnahs  bestows  charities  to  speed  the  penniless  to  their 
distant  homes. 


IY.  Non-restraint  System. 

As  this  system  is  the  rule  in  the  Asylum  at  Bhowanipore,  so  it  in 
like  manner  obtains  at  Dullunda.  The  single  exceptions  to  the  rule 
have  already  been  stated  elsewhere  (IV.  Report  on  Bhowanipore ),  and 
render  repetition  in  this  place  unnecessary.  It  should,  however,  be 
noticed  that  native  Insanes  are  generally  much  more  manageable  thau 
European  Patients. 

V.  Occupation  and  Amusement. 

Doctor  Strong  has  described  the  employment  and  amusement  which 
he  introduced  many  years  ago  in  the  then  existing  Asylum  at  Russa. 
Singing,  dancing,  cards  (not  gambling,)  and  native  musical  instruments 
were  encouraged.  The  women  spun,  made  cloth,  picked  coffee,  rice, 
&c.  ; the  men  were  engaged  in  the  garden  and  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Coffee  of  superior  quality  thus  grown,  was  in  1832  sent  to  the  Hon’ble 
the  Court  of  Directors  ( Report  for  1847  by  the  Surgeon  of  the 
241-Pergunnahs,  page  22.)  In  1856,  in  the  Asylum  at  Dullunda,  a 
plot  of  ground  was  under  cultivation  with  sugar-cane ; some  of  the 
patients  assisted  the  gardeners,  and  a few  the  cooks.  The  occupation, 
however,  left  something  to  wish  as  far  as  regarded  adequacy  and 
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regularity.  Employment  of  Insanes,  having  for  its  paramount  aim  the 
well-being  and  possible  cure  of  the  Patients,  is  a means  to  those  ends 
only.  What  will  pay  or  prove  remunerative,  need  not  be  lost  sight 
of, — but  as  a secondary  consideration.  If  the  labour  be  not  perfectly 
voluntary,  but  be  suffered  to  become  compulsory,  not  only  will  the 
object  in  view  be  lost,  but  what  was  wholesome,  becomes  the  very 
reverse.  This  is  precisely  the  point  of  difference  between  the  labour  of 
Insanes  and  of  Prisoners.  Much  more  work  might  be  done  than  the 
number  of  hands  do  at  Dullunda,  but  then  it  could  only  be  effected  by 
compulsion. 

Return  of  Manufacture. 


Rope  ...  

1856. 

1857. 

11)8. 

10,000 

lbs. 

9,065 

Twine  ...  •••  •••  ••• 

900 

4,084 

Total 

11,800 

13,149 

The  following  correspondence  will  show  the  gradual  progress  of  occu- 
pation in  the  Asylum. 


From 


No.  160. 

The  SUPERINTENDENT  ASYLUM,  DULLUNDA, 


To 


The  MAGISTRATE,  2UPERGUNNAHS. 

Furl  William  ; Dullunda,  llie  loth  September  1856. 


Sir, 

From  the  interest  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  in 
my  endeavour  to  introduce  by  means  of  employment  a system  of  moral 
treatment  in  the  Asylum  at  Dullunda,  you  are  probably  aware  of  the 
degree  of  success  with  which  the  attempt  has  been' attended. 
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2.  The  male  Patients  are  now  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  rope 
aod  twine,  and  the  female  in  spinning  wool.  The  expense  of  the  raw 
material  (Jute  or  Indian  flax,  and  wool),  is  borne  on  the  Monthly  Con- 
tingent Bill 

3.  To  accustom  the  Insane  Patients  to  regular  occupation  has  been 
a task  of  time  and  patience.  It  has  been  accomplished  by  persuasion  and 
encouragement,  but  in  no  instance  by  compulsion  or  harsh  treatment. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  labour  of  the  Insane  Patients, 
which  is  perfectly  free  and  voluntary,  cannot  but  be  somewhat  deficient 
in  regularity  and  quantity.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  quantity 
of  work  done  from  the  1st  May  to  31st  August  1856  : — 


Jute  Rope  ... 

„ Twine... 
Coir  Rope  ... 
Wool,  spun  ... 


Maunde. 

...  56 
...  2 
...  1 

...  8 


Seen. 

0 

10 

25 

0 


The  quality  of  the  rope  and  twine  in  particular  is  such  as  to  command 
a ready  sale,  which  at  the  current  market  rate  leaves  a small  profit.  An 
account  of  the  manufacture  is  regularly  kept,  and  the  ready  money  till 
date  in  hand  amounts  to  Ca’s  Rs.  100,  as  specified  hereafter,  viz. : — 


Cost  of  Raw  Material,  Spinning  Wheels, 

&c.  ...  ...  ...  Co.’s  Ra  ...  75  4 5 

Profit  upon  Manufacture  „ ...  24  11  7 


Total,  Co.’s  Ra.  ...  100  0 0 


4.  It  is  to  the  amount  now  in  hand  that  I would  request  your  atten- 
tion, with  a view  to  obtain  instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  present, 
and  of  similar  proceeds  which  may  hereafter  accrue  from  the  sale  of 
the  free  and  voluntary  manufactures  of  the  Insane  Patients  at  Dullunda. 

5.  While  1 superintended  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Island  (Pinang,)  from  1842  to  1845, 1 was  compelled  out  of  my  private 
means  to  advance  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  intended  to  serve  as 
moral  treatment  Upon  the  profit  made  by  selling  the  manufacture, 
I had  moreover  to  depend  for  the  clothing  of  the  Insane  Patients.  At 
Dullunda  fortunately,  no  such  necessity  exists.  Here  the  bounty  of 
Government  is  not  only  not  confined  to  mere  necessaries  of  life,  but 
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comforts  and  indulgences  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superin- 
tendent 

6.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proceeds 
obtained  from  the  voluntary  occupation  of  the  Patients,  becomes  the 
property  of  the  State.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a small  return  for  the  bounty 
expended  to  alleviate  misery.  I should  therefore  recommend  that 
such  proceeds  should  from  time  to  time  be  entered  on  the  face  of  the 
Monthly  Contingent  Bill,  and  be  deducted  from  the  Contingent  Charges 
of  the  Asylum. 

I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  THEO.  CANTOR,  M.  D., 

Superintendent  Asylums,  Bhmvaniporc 
and  Dullunda. 


From 


To 


No.  226. 

The  SUPERINTENDENT  ASYLUM,  DULLUNDA, 

H.  D.  H.  FEROUSSON,  Esquire, 

Magistrate,  "i-Pergunnahs. 

Fort  William  ; Dullunda,  the  9th  November  1857. 


Sir, 


From  my  letter*  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  from  your 
personal  observation,  you  are  aware  that  since 
temto  i8M°f  16t*' SfP"  ^ast  year  the  native  Insane  Patients  in  the  Asy- 
lum at  Dullunda  have  been  regularly  occupied 
■with  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine. 

2.  At  the  first  outset,  the  raw  material  had  to  be  purchased  at 
public  expense.  Subsequently,  the  profit  realized  by  the  sale  of  the 
manufacture,  repaid  the  outlay,  leaving  a balance  which  has  since  then 
been  carried  to  the  credit  of  Government  on  the  face  of  each  Monthly 
Contingent  Bill. 

3.  From  the  1st  of  February  1856  to  the  1st  November  1857,  the 

t From  1st  Feb.  to  3i«t  Doc.  iscts ..  n,800  lbs.  Patients  have  manufactured  the 
n 1st  Jan,  to  1st  Nov.  1857...  10,933  „ ...  r ... 

quantity  of  raw  material,  spew- 

Total  ..  22,733  lbs.  « , . xI  . . 

— — fied  in  the  margin  ,f 
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4.  The  Jute  or  Indian  flax  which  the  Patients  manufacture  into 
rope  and  twine,  is  as  occasion  may  require,  purchased  from  the  market. 
The  price  has  of  late  been  subject  to  a most  extraordinary  fluctuation, 
and  the  supply  has  become  very  uncertain. 

5.  On  the  present  occasion,  I beg  to  transmit  the  accompanying 

samples  of  Jute*  not  only  manufactured,  but 
Jut«f*mpIe  °f  prep,rcd  cultivated  by  the  Patients  themselves.  Those 

Diito  of  rope  of  son?,  samples  form  the  result  of  an  interesting  expe- 
riment,  of  which  the  following  is  the  history. 

6.  In  the  month  of  May  last,  just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  rainy  season,  about  one  acre  of  the  grounds  at  Dullunda  was  sown 
with  12  lbs.  of  Jute  seed,  of  the  value  of  Rs.  1-4-0  or  2s.  7{d. 
The  only  additional  expense  amounted  to  6 annas  or  9 JrZ.,  the  value 
of  a bamboo  trough  (‘  Shunee,}  a native  contrivance  to  lift  water. 
Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Overseer  Freemau,  the  cultivation  was 
entirely  left  to  the  care  of  the  Patients  who  in  September  last  reaped 
and  prepared  the  flax.  The  12  lbs.  of  seed  sown,  yielded  a crop 
of  666  lbs.  flax,  the  fibre  of  which  measured  from  12  to  12J  feet  in 
length.  There  was  no  loss  in  the  manufacture. 

7.  As  an  experiment,  the  result  has  in  every  respect  proved  suc- 
cessful and  deserving  of  repetition.  Competent  judges  have  declared  our 
flax  to  be  excellent,  and  of  a quality  far  superior  to  that  for  which  the 
manufacture  of  the  Asylum  is  dependent  on  the  market.  The  grounds 
belonging  to  the  Asylum  at  Dullunda  are,  however,  not  nearly  extensive 
enough  to  grow  the  whole  quantity  of  Jute  annually  required. 

8.  It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that  the  occupation  of  the  Patients  is 
perfectly  free  and  voluntary,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  persuasion  and 
habit,  while  neither  threats  nor  mechanical  restraints  are  suffered.  The 
real  value  of  occupation  as  a means  of  cure  in  insanity,  may  indeed  be 
considered  as  undetermined.  But  that  voluntary  and  well  regulated 
labour  is  a means  of  mitigating  an  existence,  visited  with  loss  of 
reason,  will  hardly  be  questioned.  A variety  of  occupations  has  been 
tried  at  Dullunda.  But  of  them  all,  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine 
has  hitherto  been  found  to  be  favourites  both  with  the  Bengalleo  male 
and  female  Patients. 

9.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  I would  call  attention  to  the  exqui- 
sitely simple  piece  of  mechanism  which  some  of  the  Patients  themselves 
have  contrived  for  the  twisting  of  the  flax.  The  annexed  outline,  Plate 
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3,  represents  the  contrivance  which,  for  simplicity  of  the  adaptation  of 
means  and  for  cheapness,  can  hardly  bo  surpassed.  It  is  an  endless 
screw,  put  together  by  the  Patients  themselves,  who  are  supplied  with 
nothing  but  a bamboo,  the  cost  of  which  is  3 annas  or  4^ri.  Each 
bamboo  is  sufficient  to  produce  five  of  the  twisting  screws,  the  C06t  of 
each  of  which,  therefore,  amounts  to  less  than  one  penny.  The  screw 
is  worked  with  both  hands  by  a Patient  in  a sitting  posture,  while  a 
second  Patient  carries  the  flax  to  be  twisted.  The  simple  contrivance, 
in  which  the  Patients  themselves  take  a delight,  has  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  even  Engineer  Officers  among  the  numerous  visitors  to  the 
Asylum. 

I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  THEO.  CANTOR,  M.  D., 

, Superintendent. 


No.  957 

From 

The  MAGISTRATE  of  the  24-PERGUNNAHS, 

To 

The  SECRETARY  to  the  GOVERNMENT  of  BENGAL, 

Judicial  Department. 

Fort  William. 

Alii  pore,  the  10  th  November  1857. 

Sir, 

I HAVE  the  pleasure  to  forward  for  His  Honor  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s perusal,  a Report  No.  226,  of  yesterday’s  date,  regard- 
ing the  employment  of  the  native  Insanes,  confined  in  the  Hospital 
at  Dullunda.  This  Report  is  in  continuation  of  that  forwarded  with 
my  letter  No.  936,  dated  13th  October  1856. 

2.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  twine  by 
the  Insanes  has  yielded  a profit,  which  is  satisfactory. 

3.  The  experiment  alluded  to  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  paras,  of 

the  Report  is  interesting.  As  the  Government  grounds  attached  to  the 
Asylum  are  very  extensive  and  enclosed  within  its  walls,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  experiment  should  not  be  repeated  on  a larger  scale. 
The  exercise  of  gardening  is  as  good  or  better  for  the  Patients  than 
any  other.  
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4.  The  samples  of  Jute  forwarded  by  Dr.  Cantor,  are  very  good. 
They  are  herewith  sent  for  HU  Honor’s  inspection. 

5.  The  contrivance  alluded  to  in  the  9th  para,  of  Dr.  Cantor’s 
.Report,  is  the  common  twine  spinner,  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  village 
in  thU  neighbourhood.  A woman  or  child  usually  works  it 

6.  I may  take  thU  opportunity  of  stating,  that  I have  been  ex- 
tremely gratified  to  observe  the  improvements  effected  by  Dr.  Cantor  in 
the  management  of  the  Native  Asylum.  Under  Dr.  Strong  it  was  very 
far  indeed  from  what  it  should  have  been.  But  his  abominable  privy 
wells  have  been  closed  by  Doctor  Cantor,  and  every  part  of  the  building 
is  now  kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  The  food  is  excellent,  and  I was 
glad  to  observe  that  Dr.  Cantor  himself  carefully  examines  it  daily 
before  it  is  served  out  The  result  is  that  the  Insanes  are  more  healthy 
and  cheerful  than  formerly,  the  entire  credit  of  which  is  due  to  Dr. 
Cantor. 

I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  H.  D.  H.  FERGUSSON, 

Magistrate. 


As  the  Patients  have  now  acquired  the  habit  of  keeping  their  proper 
appointed  places,  and  fixing  the  attention  on  the  work  in  hand,  they  may 
be  supposed  to  lie  accessible  to  elementary  knowledge.  The  village 
schools  of  Bengal,  where  letters  are  written  in  the  sand,  would  be  desir- 
able models  for  introduction  in  the  Asylum.  The  importance  of  the 
experiment  would  be  worth  the  trifling  cost  of  entertaining  a few  native 
School-masters,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  fill  up  some  of  the  spare  time 
left  by  the  manual  labour. 

Plenty  and  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  ordinary  harmless 
amusements  of  the  natives  vary  the  hours  in  the  Asylum.  Aptitude 
to  model  in  clay  appears  to  be  national.  Moat  of  the  Patients  make  their 
own  bowls  for  smoking,  and  a few  model  idols  and  other  figures.  The 
more  conspicuous  monomaniacs  (and  the  Asylum  has  its  “King  of 
Delhi”  and  other  native  princes,)  take  great  delight  in  finery,  and 
exhibit  no  lack  of  taste  in  making  up  their  grand  costumes  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  materials.  The  grandeur  of  such  personages,  however, 
does  not  prevent  them  from  stripping  and  voluntarily  joining  in  the 
general  occupation  of  their  imaginary  subjects. 
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VI.  Subordinate  Establishment. 

The  Subordinate  Establishment  is  a modification  of  the  scale  laid 
down  in  the  Code  of  Medical  Regulations.  The  European  and  the  Native 
Medical  Subordinates  and  Conservancy  Establishment  are  permanently 
appointed  ; the  strength  of  the  rest  of  the  native  attendants  is  increased 
or  reduced  according  to  the  daily  number  of  Patients. 

Among  a number  of  improvements  suggested  by  the  Medical  Board 
(Report  1855  p.  14)  is  the  appointment  of  a European  Subordinate 
Officer  to  each  Asylum  for  native  Insanes.  The  actual  appointment  of 
such  Officer  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  Asylum  at  Dullunda  has 
derived  from  the  active  exertions  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  Magistrate 
of  the  24-Pergunnahs,  in  promoting  its  interests.  The  strength  and 
monthly  pay  of  the  Establishment  is  as  follows  : — 

Subordinate  Officers. 


1 European  Overseer  

Rs. 

100 

0 

0 

1 Native  Doctor 

16 

0 

0 

. Seuvants. 

7 Naib  Jemadars  

Rs. 

35 

0 

0 

2 Ditto  (Female)  

>t 

11 

0 

0 

5 Cooks  ... 

tt 

25 

0 

0 

1 Female  Cook 

it 

5 

0 

0 

9 Water-carriers  ... 

it 

36 

0 

0 

4 Washermen 

it 

20 

3 

2 

1 Washerwoman  ... 

it 

5 

0 

0 

5 Barbers  ...  

it 

15 

0 

0 

2 Gardeners  

it 

8 

0 

0 

1 Hurkarrah  ...  

it 

4 

0 

0 

26  Male  Servants  ... 

it 

104 

0 

0 

6 Female  Servants 

it 

24 

0 

0 

1 Lamplighter 

a 

4 

0 

0 

15  Sweepers  

tt 

61 

0 

0 

3 Ditto  (Female) 

a 

12 

2 

10 

Total 

... 

485 

6 

0 

A native  Contractor,  under  the  orders  of  the  Superintendent,  per- 
forms the  duties  of  a Hospital  Writer. 
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RULES 

FOR  TUX  GUIDANCE  OF  THE 

SUBORDINATE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  ASYLUM  AT  DULLUNDA. 

1.  The  European  Overseer,  the  Native  Doctor,  and  Servants,  male 
and  female,  are  strictly  enjoined  invariably  to  treat  the  Patients  with 
the  greatest  kindness  ; to  abstain  from  harsh  language,  threats,  abuse,  all 
acts  of  oppression,  blows  or  any  other  acts  of  violence.  They  are  to 
remember  that  the  unfortunate  Patients  are  of  unsound  mind,  and  not 
responsible  agents. 

2.  When  the  conduct  of  a Patient  becomes  violent  and  dangerous  to 
himself  and  others,  the  Hospital  Servants  will,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Superintendent,  report  the  circumstance  to  the  Overseer,  who  will  imme- 
diately visit  such  Patient  Should  the  Overseer  consider  restraint  to  bo 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Patient  himself  or  others,  tem- 
porary seclusion  may  accordingly  be  applied.  But  in  such  case,  the 
Overseer  will  report  the  circumstance  to  the  Superintendent. 

3.  Clubs,  sticks,  weapons,  sharp-edged  or  pointed  tools  are  strictly 
prohibited  from  being  introduced  in  the  Asylum. 

4.  Such  Patients  as  may  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  kitchen  and 
garden,  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  knives  or  tools  with  which  they  may 
commit  injury. 

5.  Visitors  to  the  Patients  are  to  be  admitted  by  permission  of  the 
Magistrate  of  the  24-Pergunuahs  or  of  the  Superintendent. 

6.  All  complaints  relating  to  the  Patients  or  to  the  Hospital 
Servants  are  immediately  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Overseer, 
who  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  report  to  the  Superintendent 

7.  The  Overseer  will  see  that  the  preceding  Rules  are  strictly 
observed,  and  a copy  in  English  and  in  Bengallee  is  to  be  kept  sus- 
pended in  the  office.  The  Native  Doctor  will  at  the  Monthly  Muster 
read  to  the  Hospital  Establishment  a Bengallee  translation  of  the 
preceding  Rulea 

(Signed)  THEODORE  CANTOR,  M.  D., 

Superintendent  Asylum,  Dullunda, 
(Signed)  H.  D.  H.  FERGUSSON, 

Magistrate,  2i-Fergunnahs. 

Fort  William,  Dullunda,  ) 

The  1 st  January  1856.  j 

VII.  Medical 
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VII.  Medical  Records. 

The  Medical  Board  reports  ( page  3,)  that  till  1 854,  there  has  been 
a gradual  but  slow  increase  in  the  number  of  Patients  treated  in  all 
the  Asylums,  of  about  . 400  in  the  last  14  years;  and  during  the 
last  54  years,  the  increase  has  at  Dullunda  amounted  to  77.  As  will 
appear  from  the  following  statement  of  the  total  number  treated,  tho 
increase  has  continued  viz. : — 


1849  .. 

...  453 

1854  ... 

...  480 

1850  ... 

...  438 

1855  ... 

...  524 

1851  ... 

...  412 

1856  ... 

...  530 

1852  ... 

...  427 

1857  ... 

...  514 

1853  ... 

...  441 

A.  TABULAR  STATEMENTS. 


Remained  under  treatment  1st } 
January  •••  ' 

1856. 

1857. 

Male 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

205 

73 

278 

217 

206 

55 

261 

Admitted 

178 

39 

154 

52 

206 

Total  of  remained,  admitted  and  / 
re-admitted  ...  S 

411 

119 

530 

392 

122 

514 

Remained  under  treatment  31st  ) 
December  ...  ( 

206 

55 

201 

200 

61 

261 

Cured 

48 

20 

68 

64 

18 

82 

Improved,  transferred  to  friends  ... 

91 

12  j 

103 

6(5  ] 

13 

79 

Mortality 

67 

31 

98 

62 

30 

92 

During  1856,  35  Patients  (28  male,  7 female)  had  been  treated 
more  than  once; — in  1857  the  re-admissions  numbered  47:  (32  males, 
15  females.) 
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Ratio  ran  Cext. 

1857. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Of  Cures 

- . 

11-67 

10-80 

12-83 

16-32 

14-75 

15-95. 

Of  Cures  and  transferred  to  friends 

3381 

26'89 

32-26 

33-16 

25  40 

3132 

Of  Mortality 

16  30 

20-05 

18'49 

15  81 

24  59 

17-89 

During  the  ten  years,  from  1st  January  1818  to  31st  December  1857, 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  August,  (the  end  of  the  hot  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season,)  exhibit  the  highest  uumber  of  admis- 
sions, while  October,  December  and  January  give  the  lowest.  The  mor- 
tality has  been  highest  during  the  months  of  the  cold  season  in  the 
following  order: — October,  January,  November  and  December.  The 
fewest  deaths  have  taken  place  in  July,  March,  June  and  February.  On 
the  total  number  treated,  (remained  and  admitted,)  during  the  10  years, 
the  average  mortality  has  been  15'27  per  cent. 

B.  Creeds. 


Mussulmans. 

Year. 

1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1856.  j 

295 

94 

389 

lie 

141 

1857. 

292 

91 

383 

99 

32 

131 

0.  Trades. 


Males. 

Agricultural  labourers  37, — Bankers  2, — Barbers  5, — Bearer  1, — 
Beggars  12, — Boatman  1, — Butcher  1, — Carpenters  2,— Coachman  1, — 
Cooks  4, — Coolies  7, — Compositors  3, — Confectioners  3, — Dealers  in 
Spirits  2, — Door-keeper  1, — Fishermen  3, — Gardeners  2, — Goldsmith  1, — 
Kliidmutgars  2, — Mason  1, — Milkmen  10, — Groom  1, — Merchant  1, — 
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Musician  1,—  Policemen  3, — Potter  1, — Sailors  4, — Sepoys  5,— Smiths 

2,  - Shoemakers  2. — Shop-keepers  8, — Student  (Medical)  1,  Sweepers 

3,  — Teachers  3, — Tailors  6, — Undertakers  2, — Washermen  5, — Weavers 
5, — W riters  6. 

Females. 

Ayahs  2, — Beggars  3, — Prostitutes  7, — Sweepers  2. — The  means  of 
living  of  the  great  majority  has  not  been  ascertainable. 

Insane  Prisoners  and  Convicts. 

( Prisoners  (Male)  36, — Female  3. 
j Convicts  for  life  8,  „ 0 — Total  47. 

1857  ( Prisoners  (Male)  35, — Female  2. 

( Convicts  for  life  8,  „ 0 — Total  45. 


D.  Birth-Place. 

Agra 

...  ... 

1 Male. 

Akyab 

... 

1 

it 

Amtah 

1 

it 

Arracan  ... 

...  ... 

1 

>1 

Backergunge 

1 

it 

Balasore  ... 

• • ... 

1 

it 

Barrack  pore 

. . 

1 

it 

Baranagore. 

2 

)• 

Barraset  ... 

1 

it 

Benares 

1 

a 

Bengal 

215 

a 

92  Females. 

Burdwan  ... 

...  ... 

6 

a 

Burundi  ... 

1 

a 

Calcutta  ... 

115 

a 

72  Females. 

Cuttack  ... 

2 

a 

Dacca  ...  ... 

1 

a 

Furruckliabad 

...  • • 

1 

a 

Gyah 

1 

it 

Gbazeepore  ... 

...  ••• 

1 

a 

Gunga  fmgur 

...  ••• 

1 

it 

Hooghly  ... 

...  • • • 

1 

it 

Howrah  ... 

... 

4 

a 

Jessorc 

3 

a 

lvhurdha  ... 

... 

1 

a 

Lucknow  ... 

1 

a 

Madras 

...  ... 

2 

a 

Midnapore 

1 

:t 

Nyliattee  ... 

...  ••• 

1 

tt 

Patna 

... 

1 

it 

Purueah  ... 

... 

1 

it 

Rajpore  ... 

...  • . • 

1 

)> 
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Santipore  ... 

Soodaram... 

Sylhet 

Tarackasore 

E.  Complications. 

Epilepsy  in  12  male,  3 female  Patients. 
Chorea  StL  Viti  in  1 male,  and  1 female. 
Catalepsy  in  2 male  Patients. 

Supposed  Causes. 

Congenital  in  18  male,  4 female  Patients. 
Hereditary  in  2 male. 

Domestic  distress  in  4 male  and  5 female. 
Masturbation  in  3 male  Patients. 

Influenced  by  the  Moon,  none. 

Intemperance. 


1 

1 

1 

1 


SI  ale. 

it 

tt 

It 


The  total  number  admitted  from  this  cause,  amounted  in  1856 
to  81,  and  in  1857  to  133,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
Table : — 


1856. 

1857. 

Hindoos. 

Mussulmans. 

Hindoos. 

Mussulmans. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male,  j 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

S9 

5 

17 

0 

95  1 

5 

‘26 

7 

Ratio  per  cent,  on  admissions  and  re-admissions  from  intemperance 
in  1856,  32  14; — in  1857,  52  56. 

Intemperance  signifies  here  the  abuse  of  Narcotics  : (Gunjah,  Bhang, 
Churrus,  all  preparations  of  Cannabis  indica,  rarely  Opium,)  and  of 
Spirituous  Liquors : Mudth,  Arrack,  Tarry, — all  Bazar  Spirits. 

With  extremely  rare  exceptions,  the  Patients  are  sent  to  the  Asylum 
with  Rolls  which  contain  neither  previous  history,  nor  other  important 
details.  The  scantiness  of  the  information  will  have  appeared  from  some 
of  the  preceding  Tabular  Statements. 

F.  Forms 
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F.  Forms  of  Diseases. 


1856. 

1857. 

Hindoos. 

Mussulmans. 

Hindoos. 

Mussulmans. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mania 

227 

73 

94 

17 

220 

72 

84 

26 

Dementia 

32 

8 

14 

5 

26 

7 

10 

3 

Amentia 

11 

■ 

■ 

12 

4 

2 

0 

Melancholia  ... 

25 

1 

6 

2 

27 

7 | 

3 

2 

Idiocy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

i 

Total ... 

205 

94 

110 

25 

292 

91 

99 

32 

G.  Causes  of  Death. 


Diseases. 

1856. 

1857 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

Of  the  Ner-  ! 
vous  System. 

Exhaustion 

11 

4 

18 

8 

6 

13 

Apoplexy 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

1 

Epilepsy 

8 

1 

4 

B 

o 

6 

Convulsions 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 
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1856. 

1857. 

Diseases. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

r 

Dysentery  ... 

27 

14 

41 

23 

9 

32 

Diarrhoea 

0 

2 

11 

■ 

8 

15 

Cholera  

6 

6 

14 

3 

1 

4 

Endemic.  • 

! Fever 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Anasarca  ...  ... 

■ 

2 

■ 

3 

Hepatitis  

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 

1 

Enteritis  ...  ... 

L 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

r 

Of  Lungs  ... 

o 

0 

o 

8 

0 

8 

Other.  • 

Erysipelas  

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Carbuncle 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Old  Age  ...  ...' 

L 

1 

0 

■ 

i 

3 

3 

6 

Total 

B 

31 

08 

62 

30 

02 

VIII.  Suggestions 
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VIII.  Suggestions  for  Improvements. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, there  are  others  well  meriting  consideration. 

Extension  of  the  Grounds. — A glance  at  the  ground-plan,  Plate  2, 
will  show  that  their  extent  may  be  estimated  at  about  one-half  of  the 
total  area  or  between  toor  and  five  acres.  Of  the  latter  one  third,  adjoin- 
ing the  southern  front  of  the  Asylum,  must  be  kept  free  from  vegetation,  < 
in  order  not  to  obstruct  ventilation.  The  area  is  farther  entrenched  upon 
by  a Large  tank  which  reduces  the  land  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. When  the  whole  is  brought  under  cultivation,  it  will  produce  no 
crop  of  raw  material,  sufficient  to  render  the  Asylum  during  a season 
independent  of  the  market  The  gradual  increase  of  Patients  will  even- 
tually call  for  additional  wards ; substantial  work-sheds  and  store-rooms 
are  greatly  wanted  ; all  these  improvements  require  extension  of  ground. 
As  observed  in  a correspondence  with  the  Magistrate  of  the  24-Pergun- 
nahs  (No.  187,  dated  the  9th  October  1856,)  the  different  courts  in 
consequence  of  not  being  paved,  pre.-ent  an  appearance  little  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  general  tidiness  of  the  Asylum.  A pavement  and  a 
brick-built  bathing-house  close  to  the  tank,  would  greatly  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  Patients. 

No  dead-house  nor  sufficiently  removed  dissecting  room  have  ever  been 
attached  to  the  Asylum.  Post  mortem  examinations  can  therefore  not 
be  performed  in  private.  The  Asylum  Hospital  is  unsuitable  to  the 
purpose  without  running  the  risk  of  causing  excitement  and  of  hurting 
the  national  prejudices  of  the  Patients. 


John  Gray,  **  Calcutta  Gazotto”  Office. 
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REPORT 


ON  TUB 

RIVERS  OF  BENGAL, 

BT 

CAPTAIN  W.  S.  SHERWJLL. 


No.  31. 


Fuom 

Captain  W.  S.  SHERWILL, 

Revenue  Surveyor  and  Boundary  Commissioner, 

To  ' 

Major  H.  L.  THUILLIER, 

Deputy  Surveyor  General. 

Sir, 

Believing  that  any  information  relative  to  the  Rivers  of 
Bengal,  more  especially  of  the  feeders  of  the  Hooghly,  will  be  acceptable, 
I have  the  honor  herewith  to  forward  some  notes  upon  the  subject, 
collected  during  the  period  that  I was  engaged  upon  the  Survey  of  the 
Districts  of  Bhaugulpore,  Beerbhoom,  and  M oorshedabad — Districts  that 
are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  Hooghly  or  Bhaugiruthee,  or  by  its 
feeders,  the  Adjye,  Babla,  .and  Banslui  Rivers. 

In  the  year  1853,  a Committee  was  appointed  by  Government  to  sit  in 
Calcutta,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  River  Hooghly,  as  fears  had 
been,  and  were  then  l>eing  expressed  by  the  public  in  general,  that  the 
River  was  yearly  becoming  more  shoal  below  Calcutta,  and  that  ships 
arriving  from  sea  had  greater  difficulties  now,  than  formerly,  in  reaching 
Calcutta.  The  Committee  appointed  were  ordered  to  ascertain  “ the 
“ state  of  the  River  Hooghly,  particularly  whether  it  has  deteriorated  for 
“ purposes  of  navigation  ; what  has  been  the  nature  and  progress  of  the 
“ deterioration  ; to  what  causes  it  is  owing  ; whether  it  is  likely  to  continue  ; 
“ and  if  so,  whether  any  approximate  guess  can  be  formed  as  to  the 
“ period  at  which  ships  of  large  burthen  may  be  expected  to  resort  by 
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“ preference  to  tlie  Mutlah,  supposing  the  head  of  that  River  to  be 
“ connected  with  Calcutta  either  by  a Railway  or  Ship  Canal.” 

The  labors  of  this  Committee  have  been  a Blue  Book  containing  much 
very  interesting  matter  connected  with  the  Hooghly,  its  past,  present, 
and  what  is  predicted  will  be  its  future  state.  After  carefully  perusing 
the  evidence  regarding  the  advancement  of  the  Sand  Heads  to  the  South  ; 
the  frequent  changes  in  the  channels  below  Calcutta  ; and,  above  all,  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Committee  at  page  15 — “ It  is  difficult  to  under- 
“ stand  how  a River,  into  the  channels  of  which,  like  the  Hooghly,  such 
“ enormous  quantities  of  earthy  matter  are  annually  poured  and  depo- 
“ sited,  can  do  otherwise  than  deteriorate  (if  totally  left  to  its  natural 
“ agencies),  however  gradual  or  slow  the  process  may  be" — the  impression 
left  is,  that  the  Hooghly  River  is  deteriorating  ; and  I think  that  the  few 
remarks  I have  made  in  the  following  pages  will  serve  to  strengthen  that 
impression.  Mr.  Piddington,  a Member  of  the  Committee,  I am  aware,  is 
not  of  this  opinion,  for  he  states  at  page  xix.  of  his  separate  Report — 
“ I am  of  opinion  that,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1853,  there  is  no  fair 
“ ground  for  supposing  that  the  River  Hooghly  has,  upon  the  whole,  dete- 
“ riorated  from  Calcutta  to  the  sea,  as  a navigable  River,  during  the 
“ present  century." 

This  may  be  quite  true  as  regards  this  century  and  of  that  particular 
portion  of  the  River ; but  I think  I shall  be  able  to  show  that  changes — 
great  changes — have  taken  place  in  the  present  Hooghly  above  Calcutta  ; 
and  I hope  to  show  that,  far  from  any  improvement  in  either  depth 
of  water  or  disappearance  of  sand  banks  having  taken  place  in  the 
Hooghly  above  Calcutta,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  water  has  vastly 
decreased — sand  banks,  where  water  used  to  be,  have  appeared — have 
become  stationary,  inhabited,  and  cultivated,  forming  now  portions  of 
the  main  land  of  the  country.  I will  also  endeavor  to  show,  from  old 
traditions  and  from  ancient  legends,  assisted  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  River  from  Calcutta  to  Sooty,  or  where  the  Bhaugiruthee 
leaves  the  Ganges,  once  bore  the  whole  waters  of  the  Ganges  to  the  sea  ; 
and  that  instead  of  its  having  been,  as  it  is  at  present,  a stream  scarcely 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  width,  with  little  depth  of  water,  that  the  Hooghly 
once  had  a bed  miles  in  width,  as  the  Poddah  or  Ganges  has  at  this 
day. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  state,  that  the  name  of  the  River  Hooghly  is  of 
modern  origin  ; before  the  advent  of  the  English,  it  was  called  the 
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Bhaugiruthee,  from  Sooty  on  the  Ganges  to  the  sea  ; but  at  present  the 
older  name  is  only  used  for  that  portion  of  the  River  extending  from  its 
exit  from  the  Ganges  to  Nuddea,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Jellinghee, 
also  an  exfluent  of  the  Ganges ; from  this  spot  it  becomes  the  Hooghly, 
a name  given  to  the  River  after  the  once  important  town  of  Hooghly, 
written  in  old  European  books  “ Ogouli.” 

From  indubitable  proofs,  it  is  evident  that  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
once  flowed  past  Sooty  down  by  Moorshedabad,  Nuddea,  and  Calcutta 
to  the  sea. 

Upon  the  accompanying  Map  may  be  seen  the  approximately  defined 
limits  of  the  recent  alluvial  deposit  forming  the  delta  of  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmapooter  Rivers ; the  limits  are  indicated  by  a yellow  line  ; 
or  where  the  more  ancient  kunkur  (nodular  limestone)  and  yellow  clajr 
appear  dipping  under  the  newer  alluvial  deposits,  apparently  this  same 
bed  of  clay  is  pierced  in  Calcutta  at  a depth  of  80  feet,  and  is  40  feet 
thick,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Section  marked  A.  in  the  Appendix. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bhaugiruthee  River  flows  upon  the  very 
outside  or  Western  margin  of  the  great  alluvial  basin,  and  cannot  by  any 
possible  means  ever  flow  more  to  the  Westward,  as  the  tails  of  the  clay 
and  kunkur  banks  at  their  junction,  with  the  more  recent  alluvion, 
average  12  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  half  a mile  further  inland 
they  rise  to  60  and  80  feet. 

The  process  of  silting  up  is  rapidly  proceeding  in  the  beds  of  the 
Bhaugiruthee  and  Jellinghee,  and  of  necessity  must  continue  to  do  so  the 
further  the  Sand  Heads  advance  into  the  sea. 

The  general  inclination  of  the  country  towards  the  South-east,  or 
towards  the  centre  of  the  deltaic  basin,  also  affects  the  River  Bhaugi- 
ruthee, as  the  water  from  the  Ganges  has  a greater  inclination  to  proceed 
straight  on  in  its  South-east  course,  rather  than  turn  into  the  Bhaugi- 
ruthee and  flow  down  in  a due  Easterly  direction.  The  vast  quantity 
of  dry  soil  that  is  blown  down  from  the  higher  lands  during  the 
season  of  the  prevailing  hot  winds,  or  from  February  to  June,  and  the 
soil  that  is  washed  down  during  the  rainy  season,  or  from  June  to 
September,  both  combined,  are  also  assisting  to  fill  up  the  bed  of  the 
Bhaugiruthee. 

The  amount  of  information  regarding  the  Nuddea  Rivers  is  meagre 
and  small  indeed  ; the  existence  of  the  Rivers  is  a fact,  their  shallowness 
is  another ; and  there  our  knowledge  ceases.  A Series  of  levels  from 
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Rampoie  Bauleah  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  apex  of  the  delta,  to  the  Sand 
Heads  ; cross  levels  from  Chittagong  to  Tumlook,  and  from  Dacca  to 
Moorshedabad,  should  at  once  be  ordered  and  carried  out  with  mathe- 
matical precision.  The  North  and  South  levels  would,  I feel  convinced, 
prove  that  the  beds  of  the  Bhaugiruthee  and  Jellinghee  are  much  higher 
than  the  bed  of  the  Ganges  during  its  low-water  level  from  the  month 
of  the  Bhaugiruthee  to  Rampore  Bauleah,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
remedy  these  Rivers  will  be  found  to  be  labor  thrown  away  and  money 
expended  to  no  purpose. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  these  Rivers  have  filled  up,  never  to  be 
again  opened,  as  they  were  in  ages  gone  by.  Rajmahal  once  stood  in  the 
shore  of  the  Ocean,  but  it  is  no  longer  there  ; fleets  once  sailed  up  the 
Bhaugiruthee,  they  can  no  longer  do  that ; Issuripore  Jessore  was,  not 
many  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  edge  of  the  salt  water — all  its  neighbor- 
ing jheels  or  lakes  are  now  filled  with  brackish  water.  Nuddea,  from 
its  name,  was  once  a new  island,  with  salt  water  round  it — it  is  now  1 30 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  site  of  a city,  up  to  whose  garden  walls,  eighty 
years  ago,  the  tidal  wave,  the  bore,  rolled  ; but  now  it  no  longer  approaches 
the  town,  the  tide  rising  and  falling  about  two  perpendicular  inches  only. 

Ramcomul  Sen,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Bengali  Dictionary,  A.  D.  1824, 
makes  the  following  interesting  remarks  : — “ The  country  (Bengal)  is  also 
“ called  Gour,  and  appears  to  have  been  principally,  or  at  least  a con- 
“ siderable  portion  of  it,  recovered  from  the  sea  out  of  the  Bay  of 
“ Bengal,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Rajmahal,  including 
“ the  24-Pergunnahs,  Midnapore  (?)  and  Jessore.  It  was  at  first  churah 
“ or  alluvial,  and  then  jungle  or  forest,  a portion  of  which  is  still  to  be 
“ found,  and  is  still  called  the  Soonderbun.  It  was  afterwards  cleared 
“ and  inhabited.  When  Sevanund  Mojoomdar,  the  uncle  of  Rajah  Prata- 
“ paditya,  who  was  thefounderof  the  city  of  Jessore,*  fixed  his  residence 
“ here  about  300  years  ago  (1534  A.  D.),  it  was  a forest  on  the 
“ borders  of  the  sea”  Again,  the  Baboo  says — “ Bengal  began  to  be 
,l  peopled  perhaps  within  1,000  years,  as  there  is  no  chronology  of  the 
“ country  extant,  as  there  is  of  the  other  parts  of  Hindostan  : the  time 
“ affixed  is  merely  conjectural.  As  to  what  has  been  said  of  its  having 
“ been  obtained  from  the  sea,  the  following  proofs  are  given.  The  fact 

* This  Issuripore  Jessore,  upon  the  Jahoona  River,  anil  now  50  miles  from  the  sea, 
must  uot  be  confounded  with  the  Civil  Station  of  Moorlee  Jessore  upon  the  Bhvrub  Riven 
60  miles  lo  the  North  of  Issuripore  Jessore. — W.  S.  Sherwill. 
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' appears  probable  from  the  following  names  of  various  villages,  which 
‘ are  contained  in  it : — 

“ Suk  Sagar  or  Suska  Sagar  Dry  Sea. 

“ Chak  daha,  Chakra  dwipa  Circular  Island. 

“ Nava  dwipa  or  Nudeea New  Island. 

“ Agra  dwipa  Foremost  Island. 

" Doomur  daha  or  Doomurda Doombur’s  Abyss. 

“ Naldi  or  Nal  dwipa  Nala’s  Island. 

“ Chandra  dwipa  Chandra’s  Island. 

“ Mai  daha  M ala’s  daha  or  Abyss. 

“ Gaou  khali  or  Gao  khal Gao’s  Creek. 

“ Madhu  khali  or  Madhu’s  khal  ...  Madhu’s  ditto. 

“ Han’s  khali  or  Hans  khal  Hans  ditto. 

“ Dhoba  khali  or  Dhoba  khal Dhoba’s  ditto. 

“ Nala  danga  Nala’s  Danga  or  Upland. 

“ Bhola  danga  Bhola’s  ditto. 

“ Bahmun  danga Brahman’s  ditto. 

“ Gober  danga  Gober’s  ditto. 

“ These  were,  no  doubt,  alluvial  lands,  as  the  affixes  Sagar,  sea  ; Dwipa, 
“ Island  ; Khala,  Creek ; Danga,  upland  ; Daha,  Abyss — relate  to  the 
“ sea  or  to  water,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  laud  thus 
“ acquired. 

“ The  Grecian,  Mussulman,  and  European  historians  and  travellers  do 
“ not  give  any  account  of  Bengal — even  its  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
“ their  several  works.” 

The  Baboo  further  states,  that  “ Magisthenes,  the  celebrated  historian, 
takes  no  notice  of  this  country,”  neither  is  it  mentioned  by  Pythagoras 
497  B.  C.,  nor  by  Alexander  the  Great  413  B.  C.,  nor  by  Strabo  the  Greek 
Geographer  25  A.  D.,  nor  by  Pliny  116  A D.,  nor  by  Ptolemy  140  A D., 
and  other  historians  who  wrote  upon  the  names  and  customs  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Hindoos.  From  this  he  infers,  that  Bengal  is  a country  of 
very  modern  date ; I imagine  he  means  a cultivated  or  occupied 
country  ; for  in  the  Mnhabharat,  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  history  extant, 
and  supposed  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  been  written  about  3,000  years 
B.  C.,  the  name  of  Gunga  Sagar  is  mentioned.  The  date  here  given  for 
the  birth  of  the  great  Poem  is  a mere  fiction,  as  that  date  would  take  us 
back  to  600  years  before  the  Noahic  Deluge. 
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Again,  the  Baboo  mentions,  that.,  in  the  Ramayana,  Indra  is  said 
to  have  stolen  away  the  sacrificial  horse  belonging  to  Sagar,  a King  of 
the  race  of  the  Sun,  and  to  have  kept  it  in  the  Island  of  Sagar. 

King  Roghu  conquered  several  countries  and  “visited  Bengal,  of 
“ which  he  took  possession,  erected  a monument  on  the  banks  of  the 
“ Ganges,  and  he  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Orissa,"  showing' 
plainly  that  the  Ganges  was  then  on  the  West  of  the  alluvial  delta,  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  his  crossing  the  whole  of  what  at  present 
constitutes  the  21-Pergunnahs,  Baraset,  Nuddea,  Jessore,  Pubna,  Dacca, 
&c. 

“ Particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mahabharat,  and  Kalidas,  the 
“ celebrated  Poet,  who  wrote  a little  before  the  commencement  of  the 
“ Christian  era,  has  also  mentioned  this  circumstance  in  his  work  called 
“ Roghubungsa.” 

“ Kupila,  a Muni,  or  saint,  was  said  to  have  resided  on  Gunga  Sagar, 
“ and  in  his  hermitage  the  stolen  horse  before  alluded  to  was  found.” 

• “ Kali  Ghat,  on  the  Gunga  Nullah,  or  Tolly’s  Nullah,  a sacred  place, 
“ existed  at  the  time  when  the  Ganges  passed  through  Bengal  to  the 
“ sea.” 

“ Bhagiratha  brought  the  Ganges  from  the  Himalaya  and  passed 
“ through  Bengal  to  the  sea.  From  this  circumstance  the  hermitage  of 
“ the  Muni  Kupila  has  been  called  Gunga  Sagar,”  a place  of  worship 
on  Saugor  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  present  Hooghly. 

“ The  Jamuna  (Jaboona  Creek)  and  Saras wati  branched  out  from  the 
*«  Ganges,  the  former  of  which  flowed  towards  the  East,  by  Sooksagar, 
*«  and  the  latter  towards  the  West  by  Bansberiah  and  Tribeni,  which  is 
“ called  Dakshina  Prayaga  or  Southern  Pravaga.  Sambarasura  was  King 
« of  Lower  Bengal,  h ; was  killed  and  buried  near  Sooksagar.” 

“ Gour  was  the  capital  of  Bengal  730  B.  C.” 

The  following  places  of  note,  attesting  the  antiquity  of  the  Bhaugi- 
ruthee  and  of  its  former  greatness,  are  met  with  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bhaugiruthee,  situated  upon  the  elevated  yellow  clay  forming 
the  Western  boundary  of  the  Gangetic  delta  and  the  former  bank  of 
the  Ganges.  These  places  exhibit  traces  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
many  are  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  orthodox  Hindoos,  and  are 
all  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

I here  beg  to  acknowledge  having  received  a great  deal  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  various  cities  and  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Bhaugiruthee  from  a most  interesting  paper  published  in  the  Calcutta 
Review,  No.  VI.  of  1846,  and  of  which  I have  freely  availed  myself. 

Budre  Haut. — The  first  place,  showing  any  traces  of  antiquity,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bhaugiruthee,  after  entering  the  River  from  the 
Ganges,  is  Budre  Haut,  24  miles  from  Sooty  ; here,  upon  the  high 
yellow  clay  banks,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  extending 
for  some  mile3  inland.  Carved  stones,  pillars,  slabs  with  Pali  inscrip- 
tions, gold  coins,  and  much  broken  pottery,  all  attest  its  antiquity. 

Rangamutti. — The  next  place  is  Rangamutti,  12  miles  below  the 
modem  city  of  Moorshedabad,  and  4 below  the  still  more  recent 
Military  Station,  Berhampore.  It  is  situated  upon  the  yellow  clay,  which 
here  rises  into  cliffs  30  or  40  feet  in  height.  Here,  again,  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Ganges,  which  now  flows  upwards  of  30  miles  to  the  East 

Captain  F.  Wilford,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Vol 
IX,  page  89,  writes  as  follows  : — “Tradition  says,  that  the  King  of  Lanka, 
“ which  implies  either  the  country  of  the  Maharaja  of  Tapage  or  Ceylon, 
“ but  more  probably  the  first,  invaded  the  country  of  Bengal  with  a pow- 
“ erful  fleet,  and  sailed  up  the  Ganges,  as  far  as  Rangamutti,  then 
“ called  Cusumapuri  aud  a considerable  place,  where  the  King  or  Maha- 
“ raja  often  resided.” 

“ The  invaders  plundered  the  country  and  destroyed  the  city.  This 
“ happened  long  before  the  invasion  of  Bengal  by  the  Mussulmans  in 
“ 1204  A.  D.  and  Captain  Layard,  in  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal, 
No.  3,  1853,  says — “ Rangamutti,  anciently  named  the  city  of  Kansona- 
“ puri,  is  said  to  have  been  built  many  hundreds  of  years  ago  by  a 
“ famous  Maharaja  of  Bengal,  named  Kurun  Sen,  who  resided  chiefly 
“ at  Gour.” 

“ Many  interesting  spots,  connected  with  legends  and  traditions  of 
" the  ancient  city,  are  still  pointed  out,  such  as  the  Demon’s  Mount 
“ and  the  Rajbarree  or  Palace  of  Kurun  Sen.  The  remains  of  most  of 
“ the  Rajbarree  are  distinctly  traceable  on  three  sides,  although  now 
“ under  cultivation  : the  fourth  has  disappeared  in  the  River.  On  the 
“ Eastern  face  of  the  Rajbarree  stood,  a few  years  ago,  the  ruins  of  a 
“ very  ancient  gateway,  with  two  large  entrances,  called  by  the  people 
“ of  the  neighboring  village  of  Juddoopoor,  Boorj  or  the  Tower : it 
“ has  entirely  disappeared,  having  crumbled  away  with  the  falling  bank 
“ into  the  rapid  stream  below.” 
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“ Besides  ancient  foundations  of  walls,”  “ deep  wells  long  filled  up 
“ with  the  earth  of  ages,”  and  “ innumerable  fragments  of  pottery,"  “ old 
“ tanks,”  and  “ mounds.” 

Cctwa. — Cutwa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adjye,  the  principal  drainer  of 
Beerbhoom  and  of  the  Sonthal  country,  is  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
historian  Arrian  A.  D.  161,  as  Katadupa. 

Agurdeep. — Or  Agra  dwipa,  the  foremost  island,  famous  for  the  annual 
fair  held  here  for  the  last  three  centuries,  as  many  as  10,000  people 
attending.  This  place  was  formerly  infamous  for  Suttee  or  widow-burn- 
ing, and  for  human  sacrifices. 

Nuddea — Nava  dwipa,  or  new  island,  was  the  capital  of  Bengal 
in  1203  A.  D.,  and  was  long  infamous  for  Suttee  and  human  sacrifices. 

It  is  said  that  the  tidal  wave,  the  bore,  reached  Nuddea  in  Sir 
William  Jones’s  time  ; now  it  barely  reaches  Sooksagar,  or  24  miles 
lower  down  the  River.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Jelliughee  and  Blmugiruthee,  the  latter  sometimes  styled  the  Cossim- 
bazar  River. 

It  will  be  remarked  in  the  two  last-named  places,  Nuddea  and 
Agurdeep,  that  allusion  is  made  to  the  former  state  of  this  part  of  the 
country  when  emerging  from  the  ocean,  and  when  it  was  much  nearer 
the  sea  than  at  the  present  day. 

Culna. — An  ancient  town,  with  a population  of  60,000  souls. 

Ail  bo  AH. — A town  with  a college  of  Brahmins,  in  A.  D.  1760. 

Santipore. — On  the  left  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  a town  long  famous 
for  its  learning,  and  infamous  for  its  Suttees  and  human  sacrifices. 

Chogdah  and  Sooksagar. — Two  towns  a few  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Matabhanga,  former  places  of  human  sacrifices.  “ Chogdah  is  said 
“to  derive  its  name  from  Bhaugiruth,  because,  when  bringing  the  Ganges 
“ from  the  Himalayas  to  Gunga  Sagar  to  water  his  forefathers’  bones, 
“ he  left  the  traces  of  his  chariot  wheel,  Chakra,  there."  ( Calcutta  Re- 
view, lS-tfiJ 

Damurda. — On  the  right  bank.  “ Its  affix,  Daha,  an  abyss,  indicates, 
like  Khal  and  Sagar,  that  it  is  alluvial  land,  gained  from  the  water." 
(Ramcomul  Sen’s  Bengali  Dictionary.) 

Tribeni  Ghat. — “ The  far-famed  Tkibeni,  the  Muktabeni  of  Ben- 
“ gal,  as  the  Tribeni  at  Prayag  is  the  Yuktabeni.  Tribeni  is  said,  in  the 
“ Padma  Puran,  to  give  virtue  and  salvation  to  all  those  residing 
“ near  it.” 
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“ Pliny  mentions  that  the  ships  assembling  near  the  Goduvery 
“ sailed  from  thence  to  Cape  Palinurus,  then  to  Tentigale,  opposite 
“ Fultah,  then  to  Tribeni,  and  lastly  to  Patna  Ptolemy  also  notices 
“ Tribeni."  ( Calcutta  Review,  Volume  VI.,  page  408. ) 

This  spot,  famous  as  a place  of  pilgrimage  since  the  days  of  Pliny, 
is  by  the  Hindoos  considered  very  holy. 

Saraswati  Creek. — Leaving  the  Hooghly,  and  proceeding  on- 
wards by  the  Saraswati  Khal  or  Creek,  we  come  to  Satgaon,  once  a 
flourishing  city,  now  a small  village,  on  a nearly  dry  water-course. 
This  water-course,  once  a branch  of  the  Ganges,  formed  the  ancient 
boundary  between  the  Kingdom  of  Orissa,  from  the  10th  to  the  14th 
century.  Satgaon  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  resting-places  of 
Bhaugiruth. 

Hooghly. — Upon  the  Saraswati  silting  up,  Satgaon  was  deserted, 
and  Hooghly  took  its  trade,  population,  and  importance.  (See  Calcutta. 
Review,  page  404. j 

The  foregoing  list  of  remarkable  and  ancient  cities,  the  repeated 
mention  in  old  Hindoo  books  of  the  present  Hooghly  having  once 
been  the  Ganges  or  Bhaugiruthee,  the  visible  traces  of  this  fact  as 
shown  by  the  ancient  river  beds,  the  very  names  of  the  places  on 
the  old  banks  being  expressive  of  their  having  been  recovered  from 
water,  showing  the  presence  in  former  days  of  a much  larger  body 
of  water  than  can  now  be  seen — all  point  to  the  fact,  that  the  water 
in  the  Bhaugiruthee  has  considerably  diminished,  that  where  fleets 
sailed  canoes  can  scarcely  float,  and  that  where  a deep  River  flowed 
is  found  cultivated  and  permanently  occupied  land,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  City  of  Moorshedabad  and  the  Military  Station  of  Berham- 
pore,  together  with  hundreds  of  native  villages  lying  near  the  present 
Bhaugiruthee ; and  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  think  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  silt  that  is  brought  down  yearly  by  the  freshes  ? 

We  possess  no  written  record  of  the  advancement  of  the  Sand  Heads 
seaward,  the  opinion  of  the  Government  Pilots  appearing  to  be  divided 
upon  this  point;  but  if  the  alluvion  brought  down  by  the  Adige  and  the 
Po  has  made  such  an  alteration  in  the  Italian  Coast,  as  History  informs 
us  to  have  been  the  case ; for  History  informs  us,  that  Adria,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a Station  for 
the  Roman  fleet,  but  which  Town  is  now  upwards  of  20  miles  from  the 
extreme  point  of  the  alluvial  promontory  formed  by  the  Po,  and  154 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  Adige,  and  that  Ravenna,  once  a sea-port,  is  now 
5 miles  from  the  sea — can  it  be  believed  that  the  delta  forming  at  the 
mouths  of  the  combined  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Brabmapooter,  and 
their  numerous  tributaries,  is  not  advancing  to  the  Southwards  ?*  The 
very  beds  of  the  Rivers  in  Bengal  proclaim  the  fact  by  their  progressive 
deepening,  evidenced  by  layers  of  sand  and  soil  forming  strata  in  their 
banks,  at  present  out  of  reach  of  extraordiary  floods ; for  the  further 
the  land  extends  seaward,  the  deeper  of  necessity  must  the  river  beds 
become,  in  order  to  allow  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country  to  go  on. 

Assuming  the  area  of  the  basin  or  country  drained  by  the  Thames 
to  be  1,  the  area  of  the  basin  of  the  Po  will  be  5,  and  that  of  the 
Ganges  as  26  ; the  water  discharged  annually  in  like  manner,  assuming 
that  of  the  Thames  to  be  l.thePo  will  be  represented  by  the  figure 
6,  and  the  Ganges  by  148,  showing  that  the  Ganges  pours  nearly  twenty- 
five  times  the  amount  of  water  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  than  the  Po 
does  into  the  Adriatic : can  it  possibly  then  be  said  that  the  Sand  Heads 
are  stationary  ? 

If  all  things  had  been  equal,  the  Sand  Heads  should  have  advanced 
500  miles  in  the  same  time  that  it  has  taken  to  form  the  delta  of  the 
Po,  or  from  Aria  to  the  sea  ; but  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  we  have  an 
'mmense  depth  of  ocean  to  fill  up  ; whereas  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
Adriatic  Sea  is  shallow  off  the  coast  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Adige 
and  the  Po,  and  so  the  land  has  quickly  appeared  above  the  water  ; 
whereas  a great  portion  of  the  silt  of  the  Ganges  is  most  probably  pre- 
cipitated into  the  “ swatch  of  no  ground,”  the  supposed  great  volcanic 
rent,  in  which  no  bottom  is  obtained  at  300  fathoms,  and  towards  which 
all  the  tails  of  the  saud  banks  are  shown  upon  the  accompanying  Map 
as  trending  and  down  which  doubtless  much  sediment  is  precipitated. 

In  the  great  deltaic  basin,  there  appears  to  be  a tendency  for  all  the 
Rivers  of  Bengal  to  reach  this  spot  marked  A.  upon  the  Map,  which 
is  plainly  indicated  by  the  general  direction  of  the  Rivers  and  by  the 
sand  banks  under  the  sea,  as  ascertained  by  actual  soundings,  and  which 
shows  a depression  in  the  centre  of  the  delta.  That  this  fall  or  depres- 
sion does  exist  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  does  affect  the  Rivers  flowing 
either  on  the  Western  or  Eastern  margins  is  shown  by  the  gradual 


• It  has  been  ascertained,  that  40,000  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  soil  are  deposited  yearly 
in  the  bed  of  the  -ca  from  the  united  waters  of  these  Rivera. — W.  S.  S. 
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shoaling  or  filling  up  of  the  Megna  on  the  East  and  of  the  Bhaugi- 
ruthee  on  the  West  All  changes  in  the  River  beds  take  place  in  the 
direction  from  the  margins  towards  the  centre,  and  never  from  the  centre 
towards  the  margins  of  the  delta.  The  centre  of  the  delta  most  probably 
lies  upon  a line  drawn  from  A.  in  the  “ swatch  of  no  ground”  to  Fur- 
reedpore  on  the  Poddah,  the  line  passing  in  a gentle  curve  to  the  East 
through  the  Great  Jueel,  through  which  the  Goraee  River  passes 
under  the  name  of  the  Ballissur,  and  eventually  becomes  the  Horingota, 
the  sand  banks  from  which  are  shown  upon  the  Map  as  falling  directly 
into  the  “ swatch  of  no  ground.” 

The  Bhaugiruthee,  from  flowing  upon  a plane  having  two  separate 
inclines,  one  being  from  North  to  South,  the  other  from  North-west  to 
South-east,  has,  when  filled  by  the  freshes,  a tendency  to  flow  over  its 
left  or  Eastern  bank,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  delta ; and  upon 
this  bank  of  the  River,  the  country  is  protected  by  embankments, 
which  are  frequently  ruptured,  the  last  occasion  being  in  September 
1856,  when  the  embankments  between  Berhampore  and  Kishnaghur 
were  destroyed,  the  water  causing  great  damage  to  the  crops  and 
distress  to  the  natives.  The  surplus  water  never  finds  an  exit  to  the 
Westward,  or  over  the  right  bank. 

The  Bhaugiruthee  has  more  than  once,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  old 
beds  between  Sooty  and  Nuddea,  left  its  present  bed  and  flowed  over 
the  country  South-east  from  Moorshedabad,  mingling  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Jellinghee  and  Matabhanga,  and  would,  were  it  not  for 
the  embankments,  probably  leave  its  present  bed  altogether  and  flow 
through  the  Districts  of  Moorshedabad  and  Nuddea,  and  fall  into  the 
Matabhanga  and  Bhyrub,  leaving  its  lower  course,  or  from  Nuddea  to 
the  sea,  to  be  washed  by  the  tides  and  to  become  a headless  River  similar 
to  the  Mutlah. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Survey,  I had  many  opportunities  of 
thoroughly  examining  the  country  between  Rajmahal  and  the  ruins  of 
Gour,  and  from  thence  the  apex  of  the  delta  down  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Goraee  River.  The  whole  country  is  a net-work  of  old  River  beds, 
but  plainly  above  all  may  be  distinctly  traced  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Ganges,  from  Rajmahal  to  Jungypore;  from  thence  to  Gunkur,  Budre- 
haut,  Rangamutti,  Nuddea,  Culna,  Hooghly,  where  the  waters  appear  to 
have  divided,  one  branch  going  to  the  Eastward  through  the  Jaboona, 
the  other  to  the  South-westward  down  by  the  present  Sursutti  or 
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Saiaswati  by  Satgaon,  Aduiupoor,  I ulta.  Diamond  Harbour,  and  so  on, 
to  Gunga  Sagar  to  the  sea.  The  Saraswati  branch  appears  to 
have  again  divided  about  20  miles  below  or  South  of  Satgaon,  and  to 
have  flowed  past  Chundittollah,  Doomjoor,  and  Sankral,  entering  the 
present  Hooghly  West  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  then  up  Garden  Reach, 
and  down  by  Tolly’s  Nullah,  passing  Gurreeah,  Barreepore,  Joynuggur, 
and  Bussuntpore,  where  the  River — as  is  usually  the  case  when  a River 
flowing  through  alluvial  mud  nears  the  sea — to  have  broken  into  numer- 
ous mouths,  the  water  flowing  to  the  sea  principally  by  the  Thakooran, 
Subtermookhee  (Shuttomookhee — Sanscrit,  the  hundred-mouthed,) 

and  by  Channel  Creek,  known  as  the  Booree  Gunga  or  old  Ganges, 
reaching  the  sea  at  Gdnga  Sagar,  where  all  orthodox  Hindoos  agree 
that  the  Ganges  mingles  its  waters  with  the  ocean.  This  branch  is 
considered  by  the  Hindoos  as  the  most  sacred  stream  of  the  Bhaugiruthee 
or  Ganges,  and  no  other  finds  such  favor  in  their  eyes.  It  is  along 
this  branch  that  the  Hindoos  burn  their  dead,  and  it  is  on  this  branch 
that  is  situated  the  shrine  of  the  titular  deity  of  the  Bengalis,  “ Kalee,’’ 
from  whence  the  name  of  Calcutta,  or  “ Kallee  Ghat,”  is  derived.  The 
branch  by  Hooghly  and  Amptah  i3  also  reverenced  by  the  Hindoos  as 
the  old  Ganges.  The  salt  of  Tumlook  is  considered  as  possessing 
peculiar  value,  because  made  from  the  mud  of  the  Ganges  or  Bhaugi- 
ruthee. 

The  stream  below  Sankral,  or  immediately  West  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  to  the  mouth  of  the  Damooda  River,  is  by  the  Hindoos  desig- 
nated the  Kata  Gunga,  or  modern  channel,  and  is  not  reverenced  by 
them  accordingly. 

Greater  changes  than  the  mere  silting  up  of  the  Saraswati  branch  of 
the  Ganges,  and  the  destruction  of  Satgaon  as  a city,  have  been  seen  of 
very  late  years,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  on  record  that  so  well 
exemplifies  the  sudden  and  great  changes  that  take  place  in  the  Indian 
Rivers,  as  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  Teesta  and  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  change  of  that  River’s  course. 

The  Teesta  River  rises  in  Tibet,  on  the  Northern  face  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  passes  through  the  snowy  range,  and  drains  the  great 
valley  lying  between  the  meridional  ranges,  Singaleeah,  separating  Nepal 
from  Sikkim,  and  the  Eastern  snowy  range,  separating  Sikkim  from 
Bhotan.  In  Major  Rennell’s  time,  A.  D.  1770,  this  River  flowed  in  a 
Southerly  direction  through  the  Districts  of  Ruugpore,  Dinagepore,  and 
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Fajshahye,  by  the  bed  of  the  present  Attnrai,  which  at  the  present  day 
(1857)  is  nearly  dry,  except  in  great  floods,  and  eventually  discharged 
itself  into  the  Ganges  by  several  mouths,  one  of  which  was  near  Rampore 
Bauleah,  whilst  others  debouched  into  the  Nurud  River  ; but  in  the 
great  flood  that  occurred  in  1787  A.  D.,  the  superabundant  waters  that 
rushed  out  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  were  forced  into  a small  rivulet, 
which  is  shown  upon  Rennell’s  Map  as  a small  stream  without  a name, 
leaving  the  Teesta  8 miles  South  of  Jelpigoree,  and  so  reached  tho 
Brahmapooter  a few  miles  North  of  Dewangunge,  since  which  period 
this  bed,  which  has  gradually  widened  out  to  a fine  River,  has  retained 
all  the  water  of  the  Teesta,  and  its  old  bed  has  silted  up. 

The  great  accession  of  water  to  the  Brahmapooter  from  the  Teesta, 
instead  of  flowing  past  Jumalpore,  appears  to  have  sought  a more  West- 
erly course  down  by  the  Konaie  and  Jaboona  Rivers,  which  appears  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  once  mighty 
Brahmapooter  to  silt  up,  which  process  has  been  going  on  rapidly  since 
182(1,  and  in  a few  years  more,  what  was  once  the  largest  River  in 
India,  will  be  permanently,  what  it  is  now  occasionally,  a mere  chain  of 
disconnected  lakes  extending  for  120  miles  in  length. 

Again,  although  we  have  it  not  on  record,  we  have  it  as  tradition, 
that  about  the  year  1762,  the  Damoodah,  which  formerly  flowed  into 
the  Hooghly,  at  Nya  Serai,  8 miles  North  of  flooghly,  burst  its 
embankments,  took  an  entirely  new  direction,  reaching  the  Hooghly  at 
Fultah,  forming  by  its  abundant  silt  held  in  solution  the  much  dreaded 
and  dangerous  Sand,  the  “ James  and  Mary." 

From  Sooty  now  on  the  Ganges  to  the  sea  at  Saugor,  the  Western 
or  right  bank  of  the  Bhaugiruthee,  as  I have  shown,  abounds  in  old  cities, 
ruins,  and  temples,  and  many  traditions  and  legends  exist  regarding  the 
former  course  of  the  Ganges  down  by  that  route  ; but  from  the  ruins  of 
Gour  to  Dacca,  along  the  banks  of  the  present  Ganges  or  Poddah,  a 
distance  of  about  180  miles,  no  similar  traces  are  to  be  found— there  are 
no  cities,  no  towns  or  ruins ; and  although  the  Hindoos  have  yielded 
the  name  Poddah  or  Pudraa*  to  this  mighty  stream,  still  they  pay 
no  reverence  to  its  waters,  nor  do  they  hold  it  in  any  repute. 


•The  Ganges,  aay  the  Hindoos,  flows  out  of  the  foot  of  Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  from 
whenee  it  ha*  its  name,  the  Podda  or  “ foot.” 
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It  appears  from  information  gathered  on  the  spot,  and  from  strange 
but  truth-like  traditions  still  extant,  that  in  olden  times,  the  stiff  bank 
of  yellow  clay  and  kutikur  (nodular  limestone)  that  forms  the  East  and 
West-bounding  banks  of  the  Ganges  as  it  enters  the  head  of  the  alluvial 
delta,  extended  far  out  into  the  basin  of  the  present  Ganges,  extending 
to  within  a few  miles  of  Jungypore  on  the  Bhaugiruthee,  which  had  the 
effect  of  causing  the  water  of  the  Ganges  to  flow  in  a Southerly  direc- 
tion down  by  Calcutta.  This  bank,  marked  upon  the  Map  as  a dotted 
line  C.,  is  said  to  have  been  broken  down  by  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
probably  by  simple  erosion  of  the  bank  ; and  that  the  water  of  the 
Ganges,  which  formerly  flowed  South,  now  took  an  Easterly  direction. 
Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  work  on  Eastern  Bengal,  mentions  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence,  and  says — “ I think  it  not  unlikely  that,  on  the  junction 
“ of  the  Kosi  with  the  Ganges,  the  united  mass  of  water  opened  the  pas- 
“ sage  now'  called  the  Pudma,  and  the  old  channel  of  the  Bhaugi- 
“ ruthee,  from  Sooty  to  Nuddea,  was  then  left  comparatively  dry. 
“ In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  natives  considering  that  in- 
“ significant  channel  as  the  proper  continuation  of  their  sacred  river, 
“ as  they  universally  do — a manner  of  thinking  that,  unless  some 
“ such  extraordinary  change  had  taken  place,  would  have  been  highly 
“ absurd.” 

An  ancient  tradition  still  exists  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  points 
to  the  fact  of  the  rupture  of  the  clay  bank  and  to  the  departure  of  the 
Ganges  in  an  Easterly  direction — it  is  that  one  Jahnu,  a Saint,  swallowed 
the  Ganges  at  Seebgunge,  at  which  spot  is  still  to  be  seen  the  entrance 
to  the  infernal  regions. 

It  will  be  seen  upon  reference  to  the  Map,  how  probable — certainly 
possible — it  may  have  been,  that  the  whole  of  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
impinging  upon  the  clay  bank  at  Seebgunge,  the  spot  where  the  Ganges 
was  swallowed  or  absorbed,  should  in  process  of  time  have  cut  away  that 
portion  marked  as  a dotted  line  C.,  and  thus  set  the  waters  free  to  pursue 
their  course  in  an  Easterly  direction,  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
country,  as  indicated  by  arrows,  assisting  such  a proceeding.  The  mass  of 
water  thus  set  free  appears  to  have  fallen  into  what  must  have  been  a 
very  small  stream  compared  to  what  it  is  now,  but  still  a considerable 
River — it  must  have  been  a stream  containing  the  united  waters  of  the 
Mahanuddee  and  Kosi,  the  latter  which  then  probably  crossed  the 
Furneah  District  and  fell  into  the  Mahanuddee,  and  the  water  of  the 
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Teesta  or  Attarai  of  the  present  day.  This  large  body  of  water,  now 
greatly  increased  in  bulk,  rushing  impetuously  along,  appears  to  have 
Bcoured  out  the  broad  bed  now  occupied  by  the  Burrul  and  Nurrud 
Rivers,  and  the  neighboring  Chullum  and  other  j heels ; thence  by  the 
present  Bullaser  and  Oora  Gunga,  it  crossed  the  Jaboona  to  the 
Dulasseree  and  Booree  Gunga,  passing  the  city  of  Dacca,  and  joined  the 
Brahmapooter  16  miles  below  Dacca  In  process  of  time,  the  South- 
eastern inclination  of  the  country,  favoring  its  course,  the  Ganges  left 
the  Nurrud  and  Burrul  channels,  and  poured  its  greater  mass  of  water 
down  by  the  present  bed,  known  as  the  Poddah  or  Pudma,  from  whence 
flow  to  the  South  and  South-east  the  Jellinghee,  Matabhanga,  Goraee, 
and  Chundna.  The  Pudma,  after  a very  tortuous  course,  passes  near 
the  Stations  of  Pubna  and  Furreedpore,  receives  the  water  of  the 
Jaboona,  and  reaches  the  sea  by  a net- work  of  streams,  the  largest 
body  of  water  falling  into  the  Megna  at  Chandpore,  about  50  miles 
from  the  sea 

The  recession  of  the  Ganges  from  the  Nurrud  and  Burrul  Rivers  has 
left  the  Chullum  and  other  jheels  40  miles  in  length,  and  of  a great 
■width  to  mark  the  old  Gangetic  bed.  A part  of  the  Goraee,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  is  apparently  destined  to  perform  for  that  portion  of  the 
Ganges  or  Poddah  lying  between  the  head  of  the  Goraee,  that  is,  from 
the  spot  where  the  Goraee  leaves  the  Poddah  to  the  spot  where  the 
Poddah  joins  the  Jaboona  or  great  Western  branch  of  the  Brahma- 
pooter.* 

The  Goraee  is  becoming  broader  every  year,  its  fierce  current  is 
rapidly  cutting  away  its  banks,  and  in  a few  years  will  most  likely 
absorb  the  greater  portion — if  not  all — the  water  from  the  Poddah. 

The  many  crooked  reaches  in  the  Poddah,  where  it  flows  in  the  dead 
level  country,  between  the  Station  of  Pubna  and  the  Jaboona,  assist, 
by  the  resistance  they  offer  to  the  free  course  of  the  water,  to  force  it 
into  the  Goraee  ; and  the  peculiarly  favorable  position  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Goraee,  placed  as  it  is  in  a deep  bight,  where  the  full  force  of  the  Poddah 
strikes  the  Goraee — both  Rivers  at  that  spot  being  in  the  same  straight 
line— is  also  favorable  to  opening  out  this  fine  River. 

In  the  year  1838,  the  entrance  to  the  Goraee  was  about  200  yards 
in  width — it  is  now,  in  1856,  616  yards,  as  ascertained  by  actual  measure- 

* Whilst  writing  this  Report  this  part  of  the  Ganges  is  actually  being  forded. — W.  8.  8. 
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ment.  Numerous  indigo  factories  that  once  stood  upon  its  banks  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  increasing  size  of  the  River.  The  direct  or 
straight  course  of  the  Goraee,  compared  with  the  tortuous  and  weari- 
some windings  of  the  Jellinghee,  Matabhanga,  and  Ishamuttee,  and  its 
rapid  stream,  clearly  show  that  it  has  a greater  fall  than  those  Rivers  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  recorded  levels,  this  cannot  be  stated  with  any 
certainty.  One  mile  from  the  mouth  or  head  of  the  Goraee,  the  old 
yellow  clay  is  met  with  forming  the  lower  stratum  on  both  sides  of 
the  banks  for  four  miles  down  the  River. 


Two  small  vignettes  on  the  Map  show,  one  the  present  mouth  of  the 
Goraee,  the  other,  the  banks  where  the  River  is  bordered  on  both  sides 
by  the  clay. 

Should  all  the  water  of  the  Poddah  or  Ganges  be  eveutually  absorbed 
by  the  Goraee,  1 do  not  think  that  such  a circumstance  would  in  any 
way  affect  the  supply  of  water  now  furnished  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
Rivers  Bhaugiruthee,  Jellinghee,  or  Matabhanga,  as  most  probably,  as 
before  observed,  the  Poddah  East  of  the  Goraee  would  silt  up,  as  indeed 
it  is  now  doing,  and  become  a Jheel  or  Lake. 


Such  a change  would  be  no  uncommon  occurrence,  as  I have  seen 
islands,  many  miles  in  length,  arise  in  the  Ganges,  become  covered  with 
grass  and  tamarisk  jungle  higher  than  an  elephant,  and  impenetrable 
to  those  animals  I have  seen  these  islands  become  inhabited,  clt»red 
and  cultivated,  population  increase,  large  villages  start  up,  revenue  ■col- 
lected, last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  then  the  whole  fabric  disappear 
within  one  rainy  season. 


Speaking  from  many  years  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  Rivef 
Bhaugiruthee,  and  from  having  thoroughly  examined  the  country  East\ 
and  West  of  it,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  River  from  Sooty  on  the' 
Ganges  to  Nuddea,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bhaugiruthee  and  Jellinghee,  ^ 
is  gradually  bat  certainly  filling  up,  and  that  it  never  can  be  made,  \ 
with  the  means  at  present  employed,  a navigable  ltiver,  even  for  small  J 
boats,  from  October  to  June,  or  for  nine  months  in  the  year;  but  that  it  I 
will,  for  many  generations,  if  ever,  be  closed  as  an  outlet  for  the  great 
Gangetic  freshes  during  the  rainy  season,  or  from  June  to  September,  ' 
I do  not  think  possible  or  probable. 

If  a passage  for  boats  is  requi  ed  from  Calcutta  to  the  Ganges,  it  must  i 
be  sought  for,  not  fur  ther  North  of  Calcutta  than  the  junction  of  the  | 
Matabhanga  and  Hooghly  Rivers.  f 
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The  Bhaugiruthee  in  its  present  state  can  never  be  relied  upon  as,  or 
expected  to  be,  a scourer  of  the  River  Hooghly  ; its  water  can  never  be 
looked  upon  as  an  assistance  to  the  shipping  in  Calcutta  The  quantity 
poured  into  the  Hooghly  being  so  very  small,  and  although  the  water 
that  used  to  flow  down  the  Saraswati  is  now  poured  into  the  Hooghly, 
the  River  is  shallower  than  it  was  a hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  time  of  Tavernier,  the  French  traveller,  A.  D.  1666,  the  mouth 
of  the  Bhaugiruthee  was  closed  by  a sand  bank  in  the  month  of  January, 
as  shown  by  the  following  extract : — 

"Janvier  6,  1666. 

“ Le  6 estant  arrive  a un  gross  bourg  appelld  Donapour  A,  six  costes  do 
“ Raje-mehale,  j’y  laissay  Monsieur  Bernier  qui  alloit  *a  Casembazar  et 
“ de  la  A Ogouli  (Hooghly)  par  terre,  parceque  quand  la  riviere  est  basse 
“ ou  ne  pent  passer  a causo  du  grand  banc  de  sable  qui  est  devant  une 
“ville  appellee  Soutique.’  Sooty.  ( Tavernier’s  Voyages  in  India, 
1666.)" 

If  the  state  of  the  River  was  so  bad  in  1666,  or  190  years  ago,  what 
would  it  have  been  in  1856,  had  it  not  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
English,  bandahls*  erected,  passages  cleared  of  sunken  trees  and  timber 
rafts,  most  probably  it  would  long  ago  have  been  closed  altogether,  and 
yet,  with  all  the  labor  and  expense  bestowed  upon  it,  it  still  remains  an 
unnavigahle  River  for  eight  months  of  the  year. 

If  upon  a series  of  levels  being  taken,  it  is  provod,  as  is  strongly 
suspected  to  be  the  case,  that  the  bed  of  the  Bhaugiruthee  is  higher 
than  the  bed  of  the  Ganges,  then  must  all  hope  of  ever  making  the 
Bhaugiruthee  a navigable  River  cease  ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  proved 
that  the  bed  is  lower  than  the  Ganges,  then  one  remedy  for  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  Bhaugiruthee  remains — it  is,  that  the  engineering  talent  at 
present  in  India,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  bo  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject.  To  open  this  River  from  Calcutta  to  the  Ganges 
would  be  a great  work  ; it  would  lessen  the  labor,  hard  labor  of  thousands, 
by  shortening  the  present  tedious  Soonderbuns  passage  of  boats  proceed- 
ing from  Calcutta  to  the  North-West,  and  would  increase  trade  a 
hundred-fold.  But,  as  before  observed,  the  proposed  series  of  levels 
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* Lanes  formed  of  mats  and  bamboos  upon  the  shallows,  to  induce  the  water  to  deepen 
the  channel. 
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would  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever  ; but  from  all  I have  seen  of  the 
River,  I feel  inclined  to  predict  that  the  Bhaugiruthee,  by  the  inevitable 
law  of  natural  operations,  is  doomed  to  be  a dreary  bed  of  dry  sand  for 
nine  months  in  the  year. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  W.  S.  SHERWILL,  Captain, 

Revenue  Surveyor  and  Boundary  Commissioner. 

Dum-Dum,  ) 

19  th  February  1857-  J 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Ybbtical  Section  of  the  Ganqetic  Delta  at  Calcutta. 

Feet. 

10  Surface  soil. 

25  Blue  clay. 

Light  colored  sandy  clay — vegetable  matter  passing  into. 

80  Feat. 

Clay , variegated  sand  intermixed  with  kunkur  (nodular  limestone),  mica  small 
pebbles  alternating. 

120  Semi-fluid  sand. 

1 52  Darker  and  coarser  semi-fluid  sand , with  red  water-worn  nodules  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  resembling  laterite. 

159  Stiff  clay,  with  yellow  veins. 

163  Tho  same,  but  changed  in  color  and  substance,  becoming  dark  and  friable,  con- 
taining apparently  much  vegetable  and  ferruginous  matter. 

1 70  Fine  sandy  becoming  coarser  and  mixed  with  fragments  of  quartz  and  felspar. 

196  Clay , impregnated  with  iron. 

221  Sand , fragments  of  limestone,  nodules  of  kunkur,  pieces  of  quartz  and  felspar. 
Humerus  of  a dog  at  350  in  sand. 

Supposed  piece  of  a tortoise  at  360  in  sand. 

A fossil  bone  could  not  be  identified,  being  too  much  broken,  at  372  in  sand. 

A few  pieces  of  fine  coaly  such  as  found  in  mountain  streams,  and  fragments  of 
decayed  t rood,  at  392  in  sand. 

A piece  of  limestone  at  400  in  sand. 

400  Fine  sand,  like  that  of  the  sea-shore,  intermixed  largely  with  shingle,  composed 
of  primary  rocks,  quartz,  felspar,  slate,  limestone. 

481  Borers  broke  in  the  fine  sand. 

(Abridged  from  the  Report  of  the  Boring  Committee  in  Fort  IFiUiam,  Calcutta.) 


John  Gray,  “ Calcutta  Gazette"  Office. 
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PAPERS  of  1856,  1857  and  1858 


OK  THU  REMOVAL  OF  THE 

DAMOODAH  EMBANKMENTS, 

&c.,  &C.,  &c. 


To 


No.  3013. 


The  SECRETARY  to  the 

GOVERNMENT  of  BENGAL, 

Public  Works  Department. 


Fort  WlUiam,  3rd  November  1856. 

Sir, 

A copy  of  your  No.  2629,  of  the  15th  ultimo,  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Superintendent  of  Embankments,  and  a Report  called  for 
from  him  of  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  Embankments  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Damoodah  during  the  past  season  of  inundation,  as  soon 
as  his  promised  inspection  tour  of  the  submerged  Districts  has  been 
completed. 

2.  Lieutenant  D.  Limond,  Officiating  Executive  Engineer  of  the 
Burdwan  Division,  and  Serjeant  McGuinness,  late  in  charge  of  the  works 
on  the  right  banks  of  the  Damoodah,  have  already  traversed  the  inun- 
dated country  situated  between  the  Damoodah  and  Roopnarain  Rivers  ; 
and  I have  now  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the  perusal  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  their  combined  report  and  letter  on  the  effect  of  the  inundations, 
and  on  the  present  condition  (August  1856)  of  this  tract,  together  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Superiutendent  of  Embankments. 
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8.  I learu  that  two  floods  have  occurred  subsequently  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  these  two  Officers,  and  as  Captain  J.  P.  Beadle,  in  his  No.  1317,  of 
2-tth  Septeml>er  1856,  promises  to  travel  over  the  ground  as  soon  as 
the  waters  shall  have  drained  off  the  land  sufficiently  to  permit  of  his 
doing  so,  I reserve  my  opinion  on  the  points  raised  until  the  receipt 
of  further  information. 

The  return  of  the  original  enclosures  is  solicited. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  GOODWYN,  Colonel, 

Chief  Engineer,  Lower  Provinces. 


No.  1235. 


Fbom 

The  SUPERINTENDENT  or  EMBANKMENTS, 

To 

The  CHIEF  ENGINEER,  LOWER  PROVINCES. 

Midnapore,  12 th  September  1836. 

Sir, 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No. 
2325,  dated  11th  September  1856,  and  to  submit  the  combined  Report  of 
Lieutenant  Limond  and  Mr.  McGuinness,  which  reached  my  Office  on  the  9th 
September,  with  Lieutenant  Limond’s  No.  113,  of  the  6th  September  1856. 

2.  I do  not  adopt  the  remedies  proposed  in  this  Report,  which  are  vir- 
tually to  re-construct  the  Embankments  taken  down,  and  to  make  a complete 
protection  on  the  right  bank  as  far  as  Kiatopore,  and  to  embank  a wide  channel 
from  Kistopore  to  the  Roopnarain,  at  an  estimated  expence  of  eleven  lakhs  of 
Rupees. 
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3.  Nor  do  I see  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  or  discouragement  at  the 
effects  of  the  floods  witnessed  by  the  two  Executive  Officers. 

4.  Their  tour,  made  with  great  difficulty,  requiring  both  zeal  and  endur- 
ance, only  extended  from  the  Borce  Embankment  to  the  Calcutta  and  Bancoorah 
road,  and  the  Executive  Officers  say,  if  the  condition  of  the  land  Southward  be 
what  we  have  seen,  what  must  the  damage  be  North  of  the  Bancoorah  road  ? 
But  I can  draw  no  such  despairing  inference,  as  they  apparently  do  in  the 
above  sentence. 

5.  I disconnect  entirely  the  facts  witnessed  and  reported  by  the  Executive 
Officers  from  the  operations  which  have  been  carried  on  this  year. 

6.  The  lands  below  the  Bancoorah  road  have  always  been  inundated  more 
or  less  in  more  than  ordinary  floods.  The  Damoodah  Khal  or  old  channel  of 
the  Damoodah  has  always  had  sufficient  draught  for  this  purpose,  and  the  real 
fact  is  that  the  operations  carried  out  this  year  have  decreased  the  inundations 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  bank  rather  than  increase  1 them ; the  wide 
opening  directly  in  the  path  of  the  river  at  Kistopore  having  been  embanked. 

7.  The  land  inundation-rise  upon  the  Boree  Embankment  has  not  been 
so  high  this  year  as  it  was  in  1S54,  nor  so  high  even  as  it  was  in  1855,  although 
it  may  have  nearly  come  up  to  the  last  level. 

8.  The  removal  of  the  Embankment  from  above  Kistopore  to  Sungutgolah 
has  had  this  effect,  that  the  river  has  not  risen  above  16  feet  on  the  guage  piles 
at  Ediipore : four  or  five  times  this  season,  it  has  risen  rapidly  up  to  14  feet, 
slowly  from  that  to  16  feet,  and  there  stood,  evidently  limited  by  the  spill. 
The  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  river  has  therefore  been  decreased  by 
reducing  the  surface  fall  in  24  miles  by  4 feet. 

9.  There  should  have  been  no  breach  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Damoodah, 
that  at  Soonagur  was  caused  by  the  Embankment  being  5 feet  too  low  in  level, 
and  the  side  Embankment  of  the  Kana  that  stood  last  year  lias  gone  this  year, 
owing  to  the  sand  upon  which  it  stands:  the  only  real  struggle  in  the  river  was 
in  the  mid  portion,  from  the  turn  at  Pullah  to  where  the  Damoodah  Khal 
throws  off. 

10.  Below  Pusporc  the  floods  have  not  caused  much  alarm  and  have  done- 
no  damage. 

11.  The  flood  reached  its  height  in  the  Roopnarain  at  the  same  time  as 
in  the  Damoodah,  but  below  the  Boree  Khal,  the  Embankments  on  both  sides 
answered  their  purpose,  and  I believe  no  damage  has  been  sustained.  The  Execu- 
tive Officer  is  out  on  tour,  and  will  make  a report  after  personally  seeing  the 
effects  of  the  floods. 

12.  In  reply  to  the  3rd  paragraph  of  your  letter,  I have  to  report  that 
tiie  road  between  Ooloobariali  and  Midnapore  has  sustained  no  damage  whatever 
from  the  inefficiency  of  Embankments : the  Damoodah  flood  entered  the  Canal 
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South  of  the  road,  and  rose  above  the  road  surface  from  6 inches  to  2 feet, 
but  did  no  harm,  and  it  did  the  same  in  the  Bagnan  Canal.  The  only  damage 
done  to  the  road  by  the  Cossye  floods  is  that  reported  in  my  letter  No.  1222, 
dated  11th  September  1836,  and  was  effected  by  the  flood  pouring  over  the  road- 
way between  the  Embankments  at  Panchkoora. 

13.  1 submit  Lieutenant  Limond's  Report  on  the  channel  of  the  Kana 
Damoodur,  and  am  not  prepared  to  make  a final  recommendation  ; but  I have 
considered  the  matter  much,  and  think  the  dam  established  at  so  much  cost 
should  not  be  given  up,  nor  its  stability  endangered.  I will  finally  report  on 
this  matter  again  after  visiting  the  place  and  inspecting  well  the  breach  of 
this  year,  and  the  effects  of  this  opening  forced  by  the  waters  in  the  position  of 
a natural  water-course. 

14.  If  asked  what  my  views  are,  I must  say  that  the  conclusions  I have 
drawn  from  the  work  and  floods  of  this  season  are,  that  the  removal  of  tho 
Embankments  has  had  a favorable  effect,  but  that  it  has  not  been  sufficient, 
and  that  it  requires  to  be  carried  out  lower  down  the  river  and  os  far  as  the 
Baneoorah  and  Calcutta  road.  I have  long  been  anxious  to  dam  across  the 
Damoodah  Khal  and  to  shut  up  this  outlet,  which  can  be  done  I think  if  the 
Embankments  above  are  removed.  The  object  is  to  lower  the  bed  of  the  Damoo- 
dah, which  both  Executive  Officers  think  has  risen  below  this  bifurcation,  a 
serious  result,  which  would  follow  upon  the  carrying  out  of  their  project  to 
lead  off  a wide  channel  at  Kistopore. 

15.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inform  you  that  there  has  been  a 
struggle  on  the  Gunduck  to  keep  out  floods,  the  river  having  cut  away  very 
rapidly  its  bank  at  a place  where  it  was  already  near  to  tho  Embankment,  and 
where  the  Executive  Officer  ought  to  have  constructed  a new  retired  Embank- 
ment ; but  the  place  has  been  secured  by  the  Executive  Officer  with  a rear 
temporary  Embankment,  which  he  showed  energy  in  constructing. 

16.  I shall  make  a separate  Report  on  tho  Cuttack  flood,  which  was 
higher  and  of  greater  duration  in  tho  Poorec  rivers  than  last  year,  and  alto- 
gether quite  as  extraordinary,  but  differing  greatly  in  its  being  more  even,  and 
at  its  full  height,  for  a much  longer  period.  No  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
revetment,  and  the  brush-wood  spurs  have  been  so  successful,  that  the  revetment, 
is  now  protected  by  sand,  and  the  path  of  the  current  is  for  tho  present  diverted 
from  it  and  given  a parallel  direction. 

17.  A Southerly  wind  kept  the  waters  of  the  Chilka  at  a high  level,  and 
tho  floods  were  retained  unusually  long  and  at  an  extraordinary  height  in  the 
Pooree  channels ; but  the  Embankments  have  not  suffered  nearly  so  much  as 
last  year,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  crops  have  perhaps  suffered  more.  In  Cen- 
tral Cuttack  less  damage  has  been  done,  and  on  tho  whole  we  have  no  cause 
for  dissatisfaction  in  the  Cuttack  Province. 
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18.  I request  the  return  of  the  accompanying  original  documents  when 
you  have  done  with  them. 


1 have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac., 

(Signed)  J.  P.  BEADLE, 

Superintendent  of  Embankment e. 


No.  113  or  1856-57. 


From 


Lieutenant  D.  LIMOND, 

Officiating  Executive  Engineer , Burdwan  Division, 


To 


Captain  J.  P.  BEADLE, 

Superintendent  of  Embankments. 


Burdwan,  6 th  September  1850. 

Sir, 

I have  the  honor  herewith  to  forward  a Report  on  the  old  channel 
of  the  Damoodah  from  Selimabad  to  Muggra.  Should  you  wish  a detailed 
estimate  for  sluices  or  rivetted  openings  in  the  Katia  Dam,  I have  to  request 
sanction  for  the  borings  requisite.  I have  particularly  to  urge  upon  you  the 
great  convenience  a bridge  would  be,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  being  adopted. 

2.  Also,  I send  herewith,  a detailed  Report,  giving  the  result  of  Mr. 
McGuinness’  and  my  own  inspection  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah  and 
the  inundated  tract  of  country  on  that  side.  The  same  is  concluded  with  a 
remedial  proposal  for  the  evils  therein  shown.  This  is  strictly  practical,  and 
unaccompanied  by  any  calculations  for  reasons  shown.  The  estimated  amount 
includes  Company’s  Rupees  (50,000)  fifty  thousand  for  establishment  and  an 
average  rate  of  500  cubic  feet  for  the  Rupee.  It  is  not  likely  it  would  bo 
exceeded ; the  only  doubtful  points  being  the  construction  of  sluices  in  such 
places  as  the  bank  has  been  breached,  and  the  cost  of  dams  across  the  Damoodah 
Khal. 
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3.  The  observations  on  the  effects  of  the  spill  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, such  must  ultimately  entirely  destroy  the  land,  and  were  you  to 
go  inland,  1 think  you  would  become  an  advocate  for  the  restoration  of 
Embankments  and  of  some  outlay  being  advisable.  The  prosperity,  or  utter 
ruin  of  a large  tract  of  country,  is  at  stake;  and  although  the  demolition 
of  Embankments  has  not  been  attended  with  disastrous  results  on  the  Adjee, 
(vide  my  Report  on  that  river),  practice  proves  that  such  an  operation 
will  not  answer  on  the  Damoodah.  I am  treating  the  subject  practically, 
not  theoretically.  Should  you  be  desirous  of  satisfying  yourself  on  the  subject, 
or  should  Government  be  desirous  of  the  opinions  of  Officers  of  more  expe- 
rience, I would  recommend  elephants  being  procured,  as  unless  at  an  inun- 
dation, they  will  be  unable  to  pass  inland. 

4.  Without  money,  nothing  permanent  can  be  done  ; and  I would  wish 
to  bring  this  prominently  forward,  ere  requesting  sanction  for  forwarding  a 
detailed  project. 


I have  the  honor  to  be,  <tc., 

(Signed)  DAVID  LIMOND,  Lieut., 
Officiating  Executive  Engineer,  Burdwan  Division. 


REPORT  os  the  COUNTRY  between  the  DAMOODAH  and  ROOP- 
NARAIN  RIVERS,  as  witnessed  bv  LIEUTENANT  D.  LIMOND, 
OFFICIATING  EXECUTIVE  ENGINEER,  BURDWAN  DIVISION, 
and  Mu.  McGUINNESS,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  RIGHT  BANK 
DAMOODAH,  afteb  the  SIMULTANEOUS  FLOOD  of  the  above- 
mentioned  RIVERS  on  the  17tu  AUGUST  1856. 


To 


Captain  J.  P.  BEADLE, 

Superintendent  of  Embankment t. 

August  22 nd  1856. — Leaving  Musraka  in  the  morning,  we  entered  the 
inundated  tract  by  the  Gyhattcc  Khal.  The  whole  country  was  tinder  water, 
save  a small  portion  on  the  left  bank  adjoining  tho  Damoodah,  which  is 
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protected  by  a Zeniindaree  Embankment.  Sailing  over  the  East  marginal  Em- 
bankment of  the  Kulna  Jheel,  we  steered  for  the  village  of  that  name,  having 
between  7 and  8 feet  of  water  as  we  approached,  which  increased  to  10  and  12 
feet  on  getting  nearer.  This  village  is  scattered  over  a large  surface,  is 
divided  into  numerous  portions,  being  a perfect  labyrinth  of  Khals.  All  the 
bouses  are  well  protected,  being  on  high  mounds ; those  which  were  not  thus 
aituated  having  been  destroyed.  This  has  not,  however,  occurred  to  any  extent 
this  year,  previous  floods  having  carried  out  the  work  of  destruction.  This  was 
formerly  a much  larger  village,  but  was  totally  destroy ed  by  the  great  flood  in 
the  Bengalee  year  1230,  corresponding  to  1823.  It  was  subsequently  restored, 
but  repeated  inundations  having  destroyed  about  five  or  six  hundred  houses,  it 
has  been  reduced  to  its  present  extent.  We  were  informed  the  lands  on  this 
side  of  the  Gyhattee  Embankment  let  for  Company’s  Rupees  (1)  one  per 
beegah  per  annum  : the  inhabitants  get  a crop  of  boru  dhan  and  one  of  grass 
when  the  jheel  dries,  which  it  does  during  the  hot  weather.  This  might  be 
much  expedited  by  the  removal  of  the  East  marginal  Embankment  of  the 
Kulna  Jheel,  but  the  owner  objects.  These  villagers  do  not  suffer  to  the  same 
extent  as  others  ; their  proximity  to  the  Gyhattee  Bund  enables  them  to 
cultivate  on  the  Mundulghat  side.  We  noticed  here  a good  deal  of  pawn  culti- 
vation on  high  mounds. 

August  23 rd  1856. — Leaving  Jamteea  on  our  right,  we  crossed  a tract  of 
country  3 feet  under  water,  and  issuing  by  a breach  in  a zeniindaree  line, 
approached  the  village  of  Kurruguria,  the  depth  of  water  increasing  to  6 feet. 
Passing  South  of  Kasmallee,  we  reached  the  villages  of  Koolia,  surrounded  by 
10  feet  of  water,  and  thence  to  Gurrubaria  and  Bhatura,  the  latter  being  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Koopnarain.  Separate  remarks  are  not  made  on  each  village, 
as  all  being  under  similar  circumstances  they  are  similarly  affected,  and  remarks 
for  one  will  convey  all  information  for  others.  On  this  tack  the  country  is 
from  8 to  10  feet  under  water,  the  depth  invariably  increasing  as  we  approached 
villages.  Probably  these  were  formerly  connected  or  surrounded  by  Embank- 
ments now  Bwept  away,  and  the  greater  depth  is  caused  by  sounding  over 
excavations.  Such  houses  as  remain  are  invariably  well  protected  ; at  Kurruguria 
a further  rise  of  8 feet,  and  at  Gurrubaria  and  Bhatura  one  of  3 feet  higher 
would  not  have  caused  any  damage. 

The  inhabitants,  since  Mr.  McGuinness’  inspection  of  this  part  in  August 
1854,  have  taken  steps  for  their  own  protection.  The  houses  that  remain  are, 
however,  not  those  of  poor  laborers.  To  one  unacquainted  with  circumstances, 
their  appearance  would  indicate  a most  flourishing  condition — large,  well-built 
houses,  many  newly  re-thatched,  most  picturesquely  situated  on  islands  ; but 
on  entering  them,  you  find  but  few  men,  and  ascertain  that  the  proprietors  of 
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these  have  either  situations  or  other  sourees  of  wealth,  The  laboring  class 
are  gone  ; all  earn  their  bread  in  Calcutta  ; and  those  that  remain  are  dependent 
for  every  thing  upon  that  place.  Such  male  poor  as  were  there  were  on  visits 
from  Calcutta,  and  their  repeated  answer  to  inquiries  was — “ How  could  we 
remain  here,  the  land  has  not  been  cultivated  for  seventeen  years  ?”  This 
appears  to  fix  the  date  of  the  deterioration  in  value  of  this  tract  after  the 
flood  of  1840. 

Nineteen  villages  were  here  formerly  owned  by  one  zemindar,  who  enclosed 
them  by  the  Boree  Bund.  In  those  days  the  land  was  fertile  and  the  villages 
thickly  populated.  On  his  death  the  property  was  divided  among  four  or  five 
persons,  who,  not  acting  for  general  security,  a great  part  was  swept  away,  and 
the  country  reduced  to  its  present  condition.  A poor  crop  of  boru  dhan  is  got 
during  the  hot  weather.  This  tract  is  drained  slowly  alone  by  the  Buxee 
Khal.  The  inhabitants  here,  however,  say  the  soil  is  good.  We  walked  from 
Bhatura,  opposite  Oopeegunge,  some  distance  along  the  zemindaree  line,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Roopnarian.  The  owner  has  this  year  closed  a breach  in  the 
same.  This  line  is  about  7 feet  high,  the  land  flood  rises  on  the  inner  slopes 
feet,  being  higher  than  on  the  river  side.  This  Embankment  cannot  stand,  the 
interior  slope  being  throughout  damaged  by  erosion,  in  some  parts  gone  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  leave  none  of  it  whatever.  Of  regular  breaches  in  this  line  we 
could,  however,  obtain  no  information,  so  considered  it  advisable  to  sail  up  in 
rear  of  the  Embankment,  till  such  time  as  we  found  some  outlet  to  allow  of  the 
drainage  of  the  higher  parts  of  this  tract,  or  to  ascertain  if  the  Buxee 
was  the  sole  channel  to  be  looked  to  for  that  purpose.  Passing  accordingly 
North  towards  Marakana  we  passed  through  a mesh-work  of  zemindaree  lines — 
in  fact,  as  far  as  this  place,  the  whole  country  seems  to  be  divided  into  rectangles 
by  bunds ; those  paralled  to  the  Roopnarain  being  invariably  breached  and 
much  damaged  by  erosion,  while  the  cross  Embankments  have  generally  a third 
of  their  length  swept  away.  It  is  truly  wonderful,  however,  to  see  how  they 
stand  ; we  saw  numerous  cases  of  their  being  overtopped  without  being  breached  ; 
while  in  others,  although  the  upper  part  was  carried  away,  about  6 inches  of  water 
over  them.  This  circumstance  considerably  impeded  the  navigation.  These 
Embankments  must  do  much  more  harm  than  good  under  present  circum- 
stances, but  the  cost  of  removing  them  would  be  very  considerable.  From 
Bhatura  to  Marakana  the  depth  of  water  varies  from  8 to  14  feet.  At 
Marakana  wo  found  the  Pansoolee  Khal,  which  is  not  marked  in  the  map, 
representing  the  District  liable  to  inundation,  herewith  forwarded.  The  dimen- 
sion of  this  Khal  could  not  be  determined  in  consequence  of  the  oountry 
around  being  inundated,  but  the  opening  into  the  Roopnarain  is  considerable. 
The  inhabitants  say  it  is  the  drainage  channel  of  this  part  of  the  flooded 
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country,  and  also  stated  that  there  were  no  breaches  between  that  place  and 
Bhatura.  We  were  unable  to  sail  between  the  Roopnaraiu  marginal  bund  and 
the  first  parallel  one,  being  unable  to  get  over  the  breaches  in  the  latter,  and 
the  top  of  the  Embankment  was  in  such  a state  as  to  prevent  progression  by 
that  line. 

Having  thus  found  an  outlet  into  the  Roopnarain,  we  turned  to  the  East 
and  steered  for  Higalpore.  Here  the  same  story  as  to  but  one  crop  annually 
of  born  dhan,  but  this  difference  that  it  is  but  four  or  five  years  since  they  gave 
over  the  regular  cultivation  of  grain.  This  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  period 
when  the  Embankments  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah  were  allowed  to 
fall  into  disrepair.  The  depth  of  water  between  Marakana  and  Higalpore  is 
from  8 to  10  feet.  At  the  former  place  we  first  noticed  small  patches  of  mul- 
berry cultivation  on  high  mounds,  and  similarly  here  and  at  Seebgachce,  an 
adjoining  village.  At  Byrubpore  this  greatly  increases,  and  hemp  is  also  grown. 
At  the  second  place  we  found  fields  of  awoos  dhan,  the  coarsest  and  cheapest 
species  of  grain,  but  entirely  ruined.  The  inhabitants  in  this  part  say  their 
lands  are  much  destroyed  by  sand  deposit,  a fact  proved  by  bringing  up  speci- 
mens of  the  sub-soil.  From  this  the  water  diminished  as  we  approached  the 
Damoodah,  and  there  not  being  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  go  direct,  we  passed 
into  the  Champanagree  Khal  and  halted  for  the  night  at  Chingrajol.  Here 
we  found  complaints  on  all  sides  of  impoverished  lands  and  crops  yearly  ruined  ; 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  obliged  to  leave  ; and  that  all  would 
have  in  due  time  to  follow.  The  born  dhan  is  now  the  only  crop  grown,  save 
on  the  high  marginal  ridge,  and  in  a few  spots  the  mulberry  is  cultivated.  We 
were  surprised  to  find  at  such  a distance  from  the  upper  breaches  that  the  land 
had  been  impoverished  by  sand,  but  the  following  day's  journey  pointed  out  the 
cause  too  plainly.  We  have  here  to  observe  that  the  period  since  which  this 
part  has  suffered  to  such  an  extent  corresponds  with  that  when  the  right  bank 
lines  may  be  said  to  have  been  abandoned. 

August  24 th  1850. — Not  having  come  across  while  twice  crossing  the  inun- 
dation any  current  of  water  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the  flood  entering  at  the 
Hurridulla  breach  on  the  Damoodah  Khal,  and  being  desirous  of  ascertaining 
to  what  part  it  went,  we  took  dungahs  and  passed  up  the  Champanagree  Khal, 
down  which  a strong  current  w4s  running.  As  we  approached  the  river,  the  cul- 
tivation improved,  but  the  villagers  said  another  flood  would  destroy  it,  which 
unfortunately  we  have  since  had.  This  Khal  has  the  symptoms  of  an  inun- 
dating stream  ; the  marginal  land  being  the  highest,  we  could  see  fresh  sand 
deposit,  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  the  previous  day,  viz.  that 
the  lands  had  reduced  in  value.  Rice,  mulberry,  and  hemp  are  here  cultivated. 
The  Khal  increases  from  between  20  and  30  feet  in  width  to  about  50  or  60 
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feel,  when  the  Damoodah  Kind  joins  it.  The  following  Sketch  will  show  more 
plainly  than  words  the  origin  of  the  great  damage  suffered  in  this  part : — 


Lund  /7nodtd  irvrn  'ItianuirJutfJc  PamoeLiJi  Xirr/ 


Embankments  continue  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Champanagrec  Khal  for  some 
distance  towards  Chingrajol,  and  the  line  from  its  mouth  to  the  Damoodah  is 
alone  broken  by  the  Hurridulla  breach.  By  teference  to  the  Sketch,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  water  from  the  Northern  end  of  the  Damoodah  Khal,  in  place 
of  returning  to  the  Damoodah,  as  it  has  been  always  supposed  to  do,  passes 
down  the  Champanagree  Khal  ; that  the  flood  waters  from  the  Tajrauchuek, 
Kurehee,  and  other  breaches  on  that  side  of  the  island  follow  the  same  course, 
part  passing  into  the  Khal  and  part  into  the  Hurridulla  breach  ; while  at  the 
other  extremity,  in  place  of  the  Khal  entering  the  Damoodah,  the  latter  enters 
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it,  and  all  the  water  at  present  passes  out  by  the  opening  in  the  Bund.  The 
last  fact  plainly  shows  that  the  lower  part  of  the  Datnoodah  bed  is  rising,  and 
the  large  abstraction  of  water  at  this  part  likewise  accounts  for  the  diminution 
of  the  flood  of  August  19th  below  Puspore.  The  country  behind  Hurridulla 
on  the  left  was  a sheet  of  water,  that  on  the  right  is  protected  by  a zemin- 
daree  line.  The  stream  goes  by  Joyporc  and  falls  into  the  Kulna  Jheel.  In 
this  part,  consequently,  at  present,  the  flood  entering  at  the  Debursa  end  of 
the  Khal,  as  well  as  those  at  the  two  above-mentioned  breaches,  have  for  a 
drainage  channel  a Khal  20  feet  wide  and  7 or  8 feet  deep.*  No  wonder  the 
country  suffers.  We  saw  traces  of  zemindaroe  lines  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Khal  , probably  a line  formerly  extended  on  the  left  bank  of  tire 
Damoodah  Khal  from  Kurchee  to  Biseallee.  Returning  to  Chingrajol  wo 
passed  down  the  Champanagree  Khal,  and  after  cruising  about  the  villages  of 
fieebgachee  and  Daulut  Chuck,  made  the  villages  of  Polasy.  About  this  part,  on 
the  higher  ground,  much  mulberry  is  cultivated  ; but  the  owners  complain  of 
it  getting  so  much  water  as  to  become  rotten  ami  to  wither.  Prom  Seeb- 
gaehec  to  Daulat  Chuck  we  had  about  8 feet  of  water,  which  diminished  to 
2 feet  as  we  approached  Polasy.  1 do  not  doubt,  by  taking  the  route  by 
Daulat  Chuck,  we  could  have  gone  much  further  North,  but  being  desirous  of 
examining  the  drainage  channels  of  this  part,  wc  passed  into  a Khal  running 
through  the  village  of  Polasy,  down  which  a very  swift  currrcnt  was  running. 
Passing  up  we  found  our  progress  impeded  by  a staked  dam  across  it,  but 
seeing  water  rushing  through  a breach  in  an  Embankment  on  our  right,  and 
which  we  thought  was  for  protection  from  the  waters  of  this  stream,  we  with 
much  difficulty  succeeded  in  dragging  the  boats  through,  and  to  our  great 
surprise  stood  in  a fine  channel  embanked  on  both  sides,  having  a mean  depth 
of  12  feet,  and  distance  Bund  to  Bund  about  300  yards.  Halting  at  the 
village  of  Mustaphapoor  for  the  night,  wo  learnt  that  these  Bunds  were 
originally  Govemmentf  ones,  but  now  Zemindaroe  ; that  this  stream  was  the 
Balkissur  Nuddee,  while  some  called  it  the  Kana  Nuddec  ; it  really  is  the 
Kana  Dalkissur,  an  old  bed  of  the  Dalkissur,  which  we  consequently  have  every 
reason  to  believe  fell  formerly  into  the  Biseallee  River  or  Damoodah  Khal. 
Mere  we  heard  nothing  but  complaints  of  being  over-blessed  with  means  ol 
irrigation  ; Damoodah  water  is  in  every  one’s  mouth  ; Sadeeporc  and 
Kistopore  seem  the  favorite  grievances.  The  Embankments  to  this  place  are 
bettor  maintained  on  the  left  bank  than  on  the  other  ; the  former  are  stated 
to  be  of  some  use,  the  others  of  none — facts  of  which  wc  subsequently  were 
amply  convinced. 


* Some  portion  is  carried  off  by  the  Oojat  Khal. 
+ Doubtful. 
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August  25th  1S5G. — Starting  from  Mustaphapoor  we  were  slowly  pushed 
up  the  river,  down  which  a very  rapid  current  was  running,  the  stream  being 
evidently  well  fed  from  above.  The  land  on  the  left  bank  lets,  we  understand, 
at  Company’s  Rupees  (2)  two  per  beegah  per  annum  downwards  ; but  on  the 
other  side  it  is  of  little  value.  We  soon  passed  a large  breach  in  the  left  bank. 
The  Hood  waters  passing  through  this  opening  must  have  caused  the  swift 
flowing  stream  we  yesterday  met  at  Polasy.  Passing  up  by  Sateeppore  and 
Chingreah,  we  passed  two  large  breaches  on  the  right  bank,  250  and  800  feet 
long  respectively  ; torrents  of  water  passing  through  both  over  the  country. 
Along  this  bank  nothing  but  complaints,  and  certainly  the  inhabitant* 
appeared  to  have  suffered  much.  After  passing  about  4 miles  from  Mustapha- 
poor,  we  emerged  on  a wide  inundated  tract,  the  Kana  Dalkissur  here  com- 
ing from  the  West.  Passing  Barry  gurry,  we  went  about  to  the  different 
villages  of  this  part,  viz.  Kabilpore,  Odjipore,  &c.  These  are  the  poorcst- 
looking  we  have  yet  come  across ; the  villagers  say  their  lands  have  not 
been  cultivated  for  five  years,  but  that  no  sand  deposit  has  taken  place.* 
During  the  flood,  by  water  marks  on  trees,  we  found  this  tract  has  been  inun- 
dated from  8 to  10  feet  in  depth ; when  we  passed,  there  was  an  average  of  5 
feet  over  it.  Seeing  inundated  lands  to  the  West,  we  determined  to  try  and 
cross  the  marginal  high  ridge  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kana  Dalkissur 
Nuddee,  but  failing  in  different  parts,  we  passed  up  the  stream  towards  Khonakol, 
looking  for  a connecting  Khal ; but  after  passing  that  place,  the  great  decrease 
in  the  height  of  the  banks,  so  evident  in  the  Damoodah  Kana  Nuddee,  made 
us  suspect  our  course  in  this  direction  would  be  soon  stopped,  which  it  was 
at  Kissennuggur,  the  river  being  no  longer  navigable.  Hence  from  Barry- 
gurry  to  Kissennuggur,  the  Kana  Dalkissur  acts  as  a sort  of  reservoir,  filling 
and  becoming  navigable  to  a greater  distance,  as  the  Damoodah  flood  is  com- 
paratively higher  and  draining  again  as  the  inundation  falls.  Having  failed  in 
this  direction,  we  mounted  the  banks  and  plainly  saw  inundated  land  about  half 
a mile  to  the  South  being  flooded  from  the  breaches  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
embanked  side  of  this  stream.  Returning  we  halted  for  the  night  at  Odjipore. 

August  20 th  1856. — Being  unable  to  return  to  the  Kabilpore  inundated 
tract,  through  the  Khal  by  which  we  came  to  the  Kana  Dalkissur,  from  the 
strong  current  in  tho  same,  we  dropped  down  again  to  Barrvgurry,  and  crossed 
the  open  tract  in  a Northerly  direction  to  the  Mondasuree  Khal,  up  which  we 
went  to  the  village  of  Gurrubaria.  This  channel  winds  through  extensive 
plains  of  jungle  grass ; we  saw  but  few  inhabitants,  ere  reaching  the  above 
vilhige ; these  were  going  about  in  duugahs,  cutting  the  coarse  grass  for  their 
cows.  Half-a-dozen  houses  were  occasionally  seen  built  together  on  mounds,  and 


* This  circumstance,  they  state,  deprives  them  of  a winter  crop. 
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these  most  wretched-looking  ones.  It  is  more  distressing,  and  conveys  a greater 
idea  of  desolation  to  witness  this  part,  than  tho  inundation  10  feet  deep,  with 
waves  running  on  it.  As  we  passed  up  past  liallipore,  we  found  a little  culti- 
vation on  the  banks  of  the  Khal,  but  it  is  merely  the  high  ridge  on  the 
bank — immediately  in  rear  the  same  wilderness.  The  country  on  our  right, 
as  we  ascended,  that  is,  the  high  marginal  ridge  in  rear  of  the  Embankments, 
does  not  apparently  suffer  much  ; but  the  waste  on  the  left  must  be  wit- 
nessed to  convey  an  idea  of  what  the  country  will  be  if  the  Damoodah 
flood  is  to  be  allowed  to  run  riot  in  this  manner  over  it.  We  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  tract,  which  can  be  but  rarely  had,  viz.  after 
a simultaneous  flood  of  the  Damoodah  and  Iloopnarain,  while,  as  we  got 
up  towards  the  North,  the  flood  of  the  2Gth  met  us  and  enabled  us  to  see 
the  upper  part  under  inundation,  as  well  as  that  below.  As  we  passed  up,  the 
complaints  made  were  incessant,  and  when  really,  from  having  heard  quite  suffi- 
cient, we  did  not  think  it  neeessdry  to  make  further  inquiries  at  villages,  the 
inhabitants  ran  along  the  banks  calling  out  their  many  grievances.  Halted  for 
the  night  at  Serampore. 

Augutt  27th  1856. — The  water  has  much  risen  during  the  night,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in  making  our  way  up  to  Soidpore, 
the  bazaar  at  the  intersection  of  this  Khal,  with  the  Calcutta  and  Bancoorah 
road.  This  latter  we  could  trace  alone  by  tho  upper  parts  of  the  bridges 
thereon.  The  whole  village  was  under  water.  Taking  dungahs,  we  struck  across 
to  Poorsoorah,  temporary  bungalow  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah,  as 
progress  further  up  from  tho  force  of  the  current  was  out  of  the  question.  We 
could  hardly  make  any  way  even  in  our  light  vessel*.  If  at  this  distance 
from  Kistopore,  and  the  breaches  of  those  parts,  this  is  the  condition  of  the 
land,  what  must  the  damage  be  North  of  this  road  ? Summing  up  wo  find  the 
lower  part  of  this  country,  viz.  bounded  on  the  South  by  the  Iluxee  Bund,  on 
the  West  by  the  Boopnarain,  East  by  the  marginal  ridge  of  tho  Damoodah,  and 
North  by  a lino  joining  Maraka.na  and  Hurridulla,  to  be  from  8 to  10  feet 
under  water,  grain  cultivation  suspended,  and  but  one  crop  of  horu  dhan  yearly 
obtained.  That  the  country  is  depopulated,  the  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  go 
elsewhere  to  seek  means  of  support,  and  that  it  is  in  every  one’s  mouth  that 
all  must  in  due  time  follow  who  have  not  other  source  of  wealth.  Had  we 
continued  due  North,  a larger  tract  of  country  would  come  under  this  head. 
Secondly,  that  the  Damoodah  Khal  is  the  source  of  much  damage  to  the 
country,  and  that  the  directions  of  its  current  by  what  they  formerly  were  show 
unmistakeably  tho  rise  of  the  Damoodah  l>cd,  whatever  conclusion  may  have 
been  arrived  at  from  comparison  of  sections.  Finally,  that  the  inundated 
country  over  which  we  were  unable  to  pass  from  w ant  of  water  has  either  the 
crops  entirely  destroyed,  or  is  a wilderness ; and  that  if  the  revenue  of  this  tract, 
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is  still  enforced,  the  loss  must  fall  upon  the  zemindars,  as  they  will  be 
unable  to  get  people  to  remain,  far  less  to  cultivate.  We  asked  the  question 
frequently — Why,  if  your  crops  are  yearly  destroyed,  do  you  cultivate  ? 
The  answer  was — “ The  talookdars  will  otherwise  turn  us  out.”  The  marginal 
ridge  of  the  Damoodah,  partly  that  of  the  Kana  Dalkissur  and  Mondasurce 
Khal,  are  exceptions  to  this  melancholy  state  of  affairs. 

The  demolition  of  Embankments  was  supposed,  by  giving  comparatively 
an  equal  spill,  to  give  overy  one  their  due  share  of  flood,  irrigation  or  damage. 
Practice  has  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  where  the  Embankments  have 
been  breached,  there  the  water-courses  bearing  thereon  have  breached  the  banks, 
and  in  rear  of  these  the  cultivators  are  the  principal  sufferers.  This  remark  of 
course  refers  to  the  upper  part.  The  destruction  of  houses  is  not  of  much 
moment  considering  their  nature,  and  that  they  could  be  easily  protected  by 
being  re-built  on  high  mounds  ; but  from  observations  on  the  country  inland, 
and  from  seeing  the  result  of  tho  spill,  we  think  cultivation  will  be  equally 
ruined  in  this  part  to  what  it  is  below. 

Ere  suggesting  any  remedial  scheme,  it  is  here  necessary  to  enter  the 
result  of  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  water-marks  of  the  land  flood.  The 
result  is,  that  even  with  the  demolition  of  the  Embankments,  the  numerous 
breaches  open,  the  flooding  from  the  Damoodah  Khal  and  neighboring 
breaches,  the  floods  of  this  season,  of  which  there  have  been  two  severe  ones, 
one  simultaneous  with  one  of  the  Koopnarain,  have  failed  in  raising  the  land 
flood  above  Hurridulla,  to  what  it  was  last  year,  when  the  river  floods  were 
much  lower  than  those  of  this.  Making  due  allowance  for  tho  abstraction  of 
water  by  tho  Sonaghur  Bridge,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  water 
passing  through  the  Kistopore  breach  has  been  never  fully  appreciated. 
The  results  down  the  river  tend  to  carry  out  tho  same  views ; we  have  the 
numerous  breaches  at  Birgaon,  Sreekistopore,  Bulrampore,  Nuelieeporo,  Oozecr- 
pore,  Kurehee,  Tagranchuek,  &e.,  &c..  Embankments  flushed  and  overtopped, 
which  were  never  so  before  the  great  rise  on  the  Puspore  Embankments  ; 
while  the  increase  of  the  land  flood  below,  and  the  great  rise  on  the  Buxee 
Bund,  is  accounted  for  by  the  land  flood  being  there  joined  by  the  joint  channel 
full  of  both  ends  of  the  Damoodah  Khal.  Turning  to  the  records  of  the 
Damoodah,  on  examining  the  table  of  velocities  upon  which  the  calculations, 
by  which  the  feasibility  of  the  diflerent  schemes,  both  as  regards  the  power  ol 
so  acting  and  expense  consequent  thereon,  were  weighed,  and  it  is  seen  that  the 
greatest  velocity  by  calculation  by  Eytelweiu's  formula  is  77  feet  per  second,  or 
a trifle  more  than  5 miles  per  hour,  a result  which  no  one  who  has  ever  wit- 
nessed a Damoodah  flood  but  will  pronounce  as  erroneous,  as  no  part  of  tho 
flood  stream  moves  slower,  and  the  current  about  treble,  as  past  calculations  for 
taking  down  Embankments  become  consequently  equally  so,  as  also  those  for 
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the  retiral  of  the  Embankments.  Whether  the  channel  at  Kulna  has  ever  passed 
the  full  flood  is  very  doubtful,  hut  it  has  certainly  passed  a much  larger  body 
than  it  ever  got  credit  for.  What  we  would  urge  is  that  the  Embankments 
should  be  constructed  efficient  as  far  as  Kistopore  ; that  breach  re-opened,  and 
thence  the  lines  remodelled  as  far  as  Bynan,  including  the  connecting  of  the 
Debursa  and  Hurridulla  lines  with  that  on  the  island  of  the  Damoodah  Khal 
by  dams  across  both  ends  of  that  channel.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
retire  lines,  let  us  profit  by  experience  and  take  levels  for  them.  The  Report 
accompanying  this  will  show,  wc  must  not  look  for  relief  by  the  Kana  Nuddce. 
Hence  we  have  alone  the  water  of  Kistopore  to  manage,  and  this  might  be 
retained  within  an  embanked  channel.  What  the  proper  course  for  such  a 
channel  is  must  be  determined  by  careful  examination,  and  its  length  regulated 
so  as  not  merely  to  transfer  a difficulty  to  the  Roopnarain,  although,  as  far  as 
we  know  the  navigation  of  that  river,  is  not  of  importance  equal  to  that  of  the 
Damoodah.  An  embanked  relief  channel  was  proposed  by  Lieutenant  DeBour- 
bel  in  his  memo,  on  the  Damoodah,  starting  from  Jauna  and  receiving  a 
branch  from  Kistopore.  The  calculations  for  the  same  are  erroneous  for  a 
similar  reason  to  the  former  ones.  He  proposed  to  carry  the  surplus  waters, 
however,  back  to  the  Damoodah,  and  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  tidal  bed,  work 
entailing  an  expensive  viaduct  for  the  Midnapore  road.  Although  no  doubt 
practicable  and  of  moderate  expense,  being  about  eleven  lakhs,  this  was  rather  a 
hazardous  proceeding,  viz.  to  enclose  a narrow  strip  of  land,  thickly  populated, 
between  two  floods  kept  by  Embankments,  and  likewise  is  a longer  course  than 
necessary.  A channel  from  Kistopore  to  the  Roopnarain  would  be  about  10  miles 
long,  and  even  if  it  was  found  impracticable  to  hold  the  Embankments  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river  from  its  junction  to  the  Buxee  Bund,  let  those  Em- 
bankments be  taken  down  and  cuts  for  drainage  made  in  the  high  marginal 
ridge,  if  such  exists  in  that  part.  The  drainage  of  the  country  is  from  the 
Damoodah  to  the  Roopnarain,  and  if  this  bank  was  overflowed,  the  water  would 
return  to  its  course  as  the  flood  fell,  and  not  to  devastate  a whole  tract,  as  it  now 
does.  The  expense  of  such  a project  being  carried  out  would  not,  we  consider, 
exceed  eleven  lakhs;  but  accurate  plans  and  estimates  would  be  of  course  requisite. 
In  the  mean  time,  while  such  are  in  preparation,  the  Embankments  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Damoodah  might  be  repaired,  for  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done 
to  save  this  tract  of  country,  it  should  bo  done  quickly,  and  high  rates  allowed 
to  secure  a large  command  of  labor. 

It  should  likewise  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  entails 
the  interruption  of  the  following  important  lines  of  traftic  : — 

Burdwan  and  Bancoorah  road. 

Burdwan  and  Midnapore  ditto. 

Calcutta  and  Bancoorah  ditto. 
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Eytelwein’s  formula  appear  tolerably  well  suited  for  broad  channels,  from 
the  coincidence  of  the  discharge  in  the  higher  reaches,  with  Major  Baker’s 
calculations  on  the  effects  of  a heavy  fall  of  rain;  but  certainly  is  not  applicable 
to  the  lower  and  contracted  reaches. 

(Signed)  D.  LIMOND,  Lieut., 
Officiating  Executive  Engineer,  Burdwan  Division. 

(Signed)  C.  McGUINNESS, 
Executive  Officer,  Bight  Bank  Damoodah. 

BUBDWAN,  1 

The  ■Uh  September  1856.  ) 


No.  1317. 


Fbom 

The  SUPERINTENDENT  op  EMBANKMENTS, 


To 

The  CHIEF  ENGINEER,  LOWER  PROVINCES. 

The  2Uh  September  1856. 

Sib, 

I find  that  I have  not  sent  you  Mr.  McGuinness’  Report  No.  127, 
of  the  21st  August  1856,  and  beg  now  to  supply  the  omission. 

2 It  is  interesting  and  gives  information  respecting  the  manner  and  effect 
of  the  spill  over  the  margin  of  the  right  bank,  where  the  Embankments  have 
been  removed. 

3.  This  Report  ought  to  have  accompanied  my  No.  1235,  of  the  12th 
September  1856. 

4.  It  is  very  distressing  to  see  that  the  spill  has  been  made  more  damaging, 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  by  the  small  cuts  made  where  breaches 
existed  in  the  Embankments,  which  have  been  removed. 

5 I purpose  travelling  over  the  country  between  the  Dalkissur  and 
Damoodah,  as  soon  as  the  waters  shall  have  drained  off  the  lands  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  my  doing  so  with  advantage. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 


Midnapobe, 

The  2ith  September  1856. 


(Signed)  J.  P.  BEADLE, 

Superintendent  of  Embankments. 
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No.  127. 


Mr.  C.  McOUINNESS, 

Officiating  Executive  Officer , Right  Bank  Damoodah, 

To 

Captaih  J.  P.  BEADLE, 

Superintendent  of  Embankment a. 

Mutraka,  21  st  Augutt  1850. 

Sib, 

Os  Monday  last,  the  17th  instant,  I forwarded  to  your  address  an 
urgent  memo,  of  the  height  to  which  the  Damoodah  River  had  risen  up  to 
3 o’clock  p.  m.,  I have  now  the  honor  to  state  that  at  9 p.  m.  on  that  date  it 
exhibited  10  feet  by  the  Edilpore  guages,  after  which  hour  it  slowly  fell. 

2.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  meeting  Lieutenant  Limond,  we  crossed 
the  Damoodah  in  company  at  Choutporc,  and  found  the  entire  cultivated  lands 
on  the  right  bank  under  water,  which  was  then  passing  inwards  through  the 
old  breach  channels  of  the  removed  Embankment  lines  ; some  huts  were  des- 
troyed, and  the  guages  of  Jamdoo  indicated  19$  feet  to  have  been  the  highest 
water  mark  on  the  17th  instant — to-day  (the  18th),  at  11  a.  m.,  14  feet,  and 
again  rising  slowly. 

3.  East  of  the  Jamdoo  protective  Embankment,  the  flood  water  was 
passing  inwards  with  astonishing  velocity  to  a depth  of  about  8 feet ; this 
stopped  our  further  progress  Eastward  and  obliged  us  to  turn  to  the  South  for 
at  least  a mile  inwards,  before  we  could  with  any  safety  resume  our  former 
course  towards  Sadeepore  on  the  East.  I may  here  remark  that  eventually,  in 
doing  so,  we  had  to  cross  many  channels,  differing  both  in  breadth  and  depth 
from  50  to  300  and  2 to  4)  feet  respectively  : that  these  channels  convey  sand 
inwards  there  can  be  but  little  doubt : we  carefully  examined  it  freshly  deposited 
over  the  highest  uncultivated  mounds,  as  well  as  on  the  more  level  and  culti- 
vated lands.  On  the  former  it  was  thinly  scattered,  over  the  latter  it  varied 
from  3 to  18  inches,  and  I regret  to  add  that  much  paddy  cultivation,  which 
we  examined,  bore  indelible  marks  of  being  covered  up  about  9 inches  by  it. 
These  observations  led  me  to  believe  that  this  land  has  been  much  deteriorated, 
and  its  value  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  much  diminished. 

4.  By  the  Sadeepore  guages  the  flood  of  the  17th  had  risen  to  21$  feet, 
the  breach  had  increased,  and  the  view  Westwards  through  it  an  entire  sheet 
of  water. 

5.  At  Beregong  and  Bulrampore  the  volumes  of  water  passed  inwards 
through  the  breaches  must  have  been  enormous,  judging  from  their  observed 
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velocity,  a better  illustration  of  which  1 cannot  give  than  by  declaring  that 
the  united  exertions  of  twenty-four  bearers  proved  insufficient  to  carry  Lieutenant 
Limond  in  his  ton-jon  across  the  front  and  least  deep  part  of  one  of  them, 
although  that  Officer  did  not  relinquish  his  design  until  the  lives  of  two  of  his 
servants  were  endangered  by  their  being  swept  from  beside  him  into  the  deeper 
portion  of  the  breach. 

C.  further  South  to  Baugaraara  the  breaches  have  increased  and  the 
highest  flood  marks  accordingly  have  lotvered  on  the  river  side ; but  I regret 
to  add  that  the  land  flood  has  throughout  this  entire  length  encroached  on  to 
the  margin,  and  that  many  complaints  were  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
injury  extended  to  their  crops,  their  consequent  losses,  and  their  now  final 
intentions  of  petitioning  for  the  restoration  of  Embankments,  previous  to  their 
last  resource  of  deserting  the  homes  of  their  forefathers. 

7.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Damoodah  Khal,  I observed  many  sand  banks, 
and  the  boatmen  of  this  District  pointed  to  them  as  of  recent  formation.  Oppo- 
site to  Pursoora,  about  300  feet  broad  of  the  right  bank  channel  did  not  exceed 
4 feet  in  depth. 

8.  The  unembanked  portion  of  the  Island  formed  by  the  “ Damoodah 
Khal”  and  the  “ main  stream”  is  evidently  disappearing  by  erosion,  together 
with  the  villages  of  Goola  and  Hoodal  situated  thereon,  although  the  channel 
bed  in  front  appears  to  be  rising,  for  before  reaching  Hurridulla  village  three- 
fourths  of  its  breadth  do  not  exceed  4 feet  in  depth. 

9.  North  of  the  last-named  village,  the  Damoodah  Khal  re-enters  the 
main  stream,  and  from  the  facts  of  its  right  or  lower  side  being  embanked, 
I conclude  that  heretofore  its  waters  fell  into  the  Damoodah,  but  now,  on  the 
contrary,  its  “ end  opening,”  acts  as  an  auxiliary  to  lead  10  feet  in  depth  of 
water  from  the  main  stream  through  a breach  in  its  Embankment,  and  eventu- 
ally, alter  many  windings,  the  same  falls  into  and  increases  the  lower  inundations. 

10.  From  and  below  Amptah,  marginal  Embankments  of  about  4 feet  iu 
height  now  efficiently  protect  the  Coal  Depots  along  their  rear,  and  during  the 
highest  floods  are  not  over-topped.  In  rear  of  them  runs  parallel  Embankments 
of  three  times  their  height  and  section ; the  former  arc  of  recent  construction, 
comparatively  speaking,  for  the  trees  which  now  grow  on  the  latter  decidedly 
proves  them  to  have  been  constructed  many  years  ago.  This  I conceive  to  be  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  as  it  helps  to  confirm  the  truth 
ol  many  local  traditions  as  to  the  decreased  water  of  this  channel  causing  the 
bed  to  rise,  and  the  consequent  retirement  of  tidal  influence  from  Baugamara 
to  Amptah,  a distance  of  about  30  miles. 

11.  In  conclusion,  I beg 'to  add,  that  on  the  18th  the  Gyhattcc  guages 
showed  the  highest  rise  to  have  been  15  feet,  and  the  appearance  of  the  lands 
or  inundated  tract,  added  to  the  information  of  a simultaneous  flood  in  the 
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Koopuarain,  at  once  induces  me  to  attempt  a continuation  of  this  inspection  tour 
over  tire  interior  lands,  accompanied  (if  practicable)  by  Lieutenant  Limoud,  a 
further  detail  of  which  I will  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Ae., 

(Signed)  C.  MeGUINNESS, 

Officiating  Executive  Officer,  Eight  Bank  Damoodah. 


No.  28+3. 

To 

The  CHIEF  ENGINEER,  LOWER  PROVINCES. 

Fort  William,  7th  November  1856. 

Sir, 

I AM  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No. 
3013,  dated  the  3rd  instant,  reporting  on  the  effect  of  the  inundations, 
and  on  the  present  condition  of  the  inundated  country  between  the 
Damoodah  and  Roopnarain  Rivers,  and  in  reply  to  state  that  the  Lieute- 
nant-Governor will  await  the  further  Report  promised,  which  he  hopes 
will  lie  submitted  at  an  early  period. 

2.  The  enclosures  of  your  letter  are  returned  as  requested,  copies 
having  been  kept  for  record. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

W.  GREY, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 


To 


No.  5839. 

The  SECRETARY  to  the 

GOVERNMENT  of  BENGAL, 

Public  Works  Department. 


Sir, 


Fort  William,  18 th  April  1857. 


With  reference  to  your  No.  2629,  of  15th  October  1856,  and 
in  continuation  of  my  No.  3013,  of  3rd  November  1856,  I have  now 
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the  honor  to  submit  the  Report*  called  for  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Embankments  on  the  result  of  the  removal  of  a portion  of  the  Emlmnk- 
ments  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah  River. 

2.  As  this  Report  embraces  several  topics,  I shall  deal  with  them  in 
the  following  order, touching  briefly  on  those  points  whichmustbe  still fresli 
in  the  recollection  of  the  Hon'ble  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal : — 

I.  — The  measures  actually  carried  out  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Damoodah  River. 

II.  — The  effect  of  the  inundation  of  1856  on  the  country  situated 

between  the  Damoodah  and  Roopnarain  Rivers. 

III.  — The  system  of  irrigation  proposed  by  the  zemindars. 

I V.  — The  works  under  execution  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoo- 

dah in  1857. 

V.  — The  removal  of  the  interior  net-work  of  Embankments,  proposed 

by  Baboo  Ramapersaud  Roy. 

VI.  — The  sluicing  of  the  Kana  Nuddee  or  old  Damoodah,  proposed 

by  Baboo  Joykissen  Mookeijee. 

VII.  — Orders  solicited  on  certain  measures  advocated  with  refer- 
ence to  present  circumstances,  or  to  former  injunctions  of  the 

Government. 

3.  In  1851  the  repair  of  the  Embankments  was  discontinued  by 
I — 1 The  mewmrea  ac-  order  of  the  Military  Board  and,  pending  the  discus- 

hTlmk °of  the  si°ns  which  took  place  on  the  proper  mode  of  dispos- 
itumoodmh  Kivcr.  ing  of  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Damoodah,  in  order 

to  afford  relief  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  the  Embankments  on  the 
right  bank  were  left  untouched. 

4.  The  order  of  the  Supreme  Government  for  the  demolition  of  20 
miles  of  them  was  communicated  in  May  1855,  but  as  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient time  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  intentions  of  Government 
prior  to  the  rainy  season  of  that  year,  the  Executive  Engineer  deprecated 
forcibly  the  immediate  execution  of  the  measure  ; and  the  operation  of 
removal  was  deferred  until  the  commencement  of  1856,  when  Seijeant 
McGuinness,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  J.  P.  Beadle,  com- 
menced to  take  down  the  Embankments,  which,  with  thirty-four  breaches 
already  existing,  left  altogether  an  open  space  of  upwards  of  15  miles  in 
length  on  the  right  bank,  above  and  below  Burdwan,  for  the  surplus  flood 
waters  of  the  Damoodah  to  spill  over. 

* No.  0,  dated  6th  March  1857. 
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5.  The  Embankments  only  were  demolished,  which  were  parallel 
to  the  stream  ; the  portions  in  front  of  marginal  villages,  or  which  were 
opposed  to  the  current  at  the  curves  of  the  river,  or  where  the  bank  was 
low  or  of  loose  formation,  were  not  removed,  and  in  some  instances  were 
strengthened  and  put  in  order.  The  above  operations  extended  from 
Sungutgolah  down  to  Hibutpore,  on  the  great  bend  of  the  Damoodah  ; 
South  of  this,  the  great  breach  at  Kistopore  was  partly  closed,  also  the 
breaches  at  Sadeepore,  Nolunpore,  Beregong,  Bulrampore,  and  Sreekis- 
topore  were  filled  up ; 31  miles  of  Embankment  were  put  in  order,  and 
the  re-formation  of  the  cross  Embankment  on  the  South  side  of  the 
Gyhattee  and  Buxee  Khals  to  protect  the  Mundulghat  estates  actively 
pushed  on,  making  the  whole  expenditure  incurred  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Damoodah,  prior  to  the  close  of  1856,  amount  to  Company’s  Rupees 
27,85 1-1 5-9 J. 

6.  The  season  of  1856  was  one  of  extraordinary  rain  fall,  and  the 

freshes  were  continuous  ; but  though  the  floods  were 
inundation  of  lass  on  frequent  and  lasting,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
tweenTtb*  Iwoodah  attained  the  height  noted  by  the  experience  of  former 
»nd  Hoopn&nun  Riren.  yg^g  jn  j(ie  reaches  above  Sungutgolah,  the  people 
of  which  do  not  consider  the  floods  of  this  year  any  thing.*  The  gene- 
ral effect  of  the  free  spill  of  15  miles  at  and  below  this  point  down  to  the 
great  bend  was  to  prevent  the  flood  from  rising  above  16  feet  on  the 
Edilpore  or  Burdwan  guage  (20  and  22  feet  being  the  dangerous  heights 
in  former  years  to  the  town  of  Burdwan). 

7.  Southwards  of  the  bend,  the  part  closure  of  the  great  Kistopore 
vent,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  other  breaches,  forced  the  river  volume 
down  into  the  narrower  reaches,  and  caused  the  flood  there  to  rise  to  an 
unprecedented  height,  breaching  the  Embankments  on  the  right  bank  in 
fifteen  places,  and  those  on  the  left  bank  in  two  spots,  through  the 
Southern  one  of  which  at  Soonagliur  a large  body  of  water  escaped,  sub- 
merging a large  extent  of  country  down  to  Amptah,  but  fortunately 
restricted  to  a width  of  from  1 to  2 miles  by  an  interior  parallel  range  of 
Embankments. 

8.  The  Southern  portion  of  the  inundated  country  situated  on  the 
right  bank  below  the  Calcutta  and  Bancoorah  Roads,  and  between  the 
Damoodah  and  Roopnarain  Rivers,  was  traversed,  or  rather  sailed  over,  by 
Lieutenant  D,  Limond,  Officiating  Executive  Engineer,  Burdwan  Division, 

* Notes  by  Captain  Beadle,  page  53,  dated  14th  November. 
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in  company  with  Serjeant  C.  McGuinness,  at  the  end  of  August  1856, 
whose  joint  Report,  with  the  Superintendent’s  remarks,  were  submitted 
to  Government  with  my  letter  No.  3013,  of  2nd  November  1856.  They 
stated  that  the  tract  was  then  under  water  to  a depth  of  from  5 to  1 0 
feet  ; in  the  deeper  submerged  part,  grain  cultivation  was  suspended, 
and  but  one  crop  of  born,  dJian  (the  coarsest  and  poorest  kind  of  rice) 
yearly  obtained  ; the  inhabitants  obliged  to  emigrate;  the  general  impres- 
sion being  that  all  must  in  due  time  follow  who  have  no  other  source  of 
wealth  but  agriculture  to  depend  upon.  The  portion  inundated  to  a less 
depth  had  either  the  crops  entirely  destroyed  or  a wilderness,  and  that 
the  zemindars  would  be  unable  to  get  people  to  remain,  much  less  to 
cultivate,  unless  some  remedy  be  applied.  The  marginal  ridge  of  the 
Damoodah,  partly  that  of  the  Kana  Dalkissur  and  Mondasuree  Khals, 
were  exceptions  to  this  general  description. 

9.  The  upper  portion  of  the  inundated  country  North  of  the  Cal- 
cutta and  Bancoorah  Road,  Lieutenant  Limond  and  Serjeant  McGuinness 
did  not  inspect,  but  they  reported  that,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
of  the  land  flood  across  the  above  road,  from  observations  on  the  country 
inland,  and  from  seeing  the  result  of  the  spill  over  the  right  bank  of  the 
Damoodah,  they  think  that  the  cultivation  will  be  equally  ruined  in  this 
part  to  what  it  is  below. 

10.  Captain  Beadle  visited  the  scene  in  November  last,  and  the 
recorded  notes  and  map*  of  his  tour  herewith  accompany.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  route  followed  by  him  lay  principally  along  the 
margins  of  the  rivers,  which  are  especially  noted  as  exceptions  to  the 
waste  condition  of  the  country  in  Lieutenant  Limond’s  and  Serjeant 
McGuinness’  Report ; and  though  the  latter  may  naturally  have  received 
a sombre  tint  when  written  under  the  desolate  aspect  of  a tract  and 
population  deluged  by  water,  I believe  it  to  be  quite  as  consistent  as  the 
brighter  hue  of  Captain  Beadle’s  description,  which  was  taken  three  months 
later  and  when  the  waters  had  subsided.  This  Officer  viewed  the  District 
when  the  inhabitants  had  recovered  from  the  discouragement  evinced  by 
them  at  seeing  their  early  crops  of  rice  washod  away  and  submerged  ; 
and  whilst  endeavoring  to  repair  these  losses  by  the  culture  of  the  later 
rubbee  crops,  (especially  along  the  marginal  lands,)  they  must  to  a 
certain  degree  have  obliterated  the  traces  of  the  inundation,  and,  by 
ploughing  up  the  soil,  have  removed  from  its  surface,  or  partly  covered 

* No.  804  of  1856-57,  Chief  Euginccr's  Office. 
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over  the  sand  or  other  evidence  of  the  passage  of  the  floods.  Year 
after  year  successive  layers  of  sand  become  deposited,  until  a thickness 
has  been  attained  too  great  for  the  plough-share  to  turn  over,  and 
then  only  docs  the  deterioration  of  the  land  become  apparent — such 
at  least  hits  been  the  process  on  those  portions  which  have  been  hitherto 
annually  submerged  by  the  floods  of  the  Damoodah,  and  which  are  now 
lying  waste  or  uncultivated. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  present  result  of  this  experiment  of  giving 
up  so  large  a region  to  inundation,  we  have  now  the  following  facts.  The 
town  of  Burdwan,  the  Railway,  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  and  the  country 
on  the  left  bank,  are  protected  for  the  present ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  early  and  valuable  rice  crops,  the  staple  produce  of  the  District  on 
the  right  bank,  have  been  destroyed ; and  the  people  being  deprived  of 
this  means  of  support,  are  compelled  to  resort  for  their  sustenance  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  torn  dhan  and  rubbee  crops.  The  latter,  however, 
they  always  had  it  in  their  power  to  raise,  and  the  question  to  be  solved 
now,  and  it  is  one  which  experience  only  can  determine,  is  whether  the 
culture  of  the  cereals  alone  will  compenstate  the  people  for  the  loss  of 
the  valuable  rice  crops,  suffice  to  repay  them  for  their  labor,  and  induce 
them  to  remain  in  this  inundated  District. 


12.  From  a long  period  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  influential 
landholders  annually  to  throw  dams  across  the  dry- 

M. — The  system  of  J 

irrigation  proposed  by  weather  channels  of  the  Damoodah  and  the  Roop- 

the  zemindars.  , ... 

narain  or  Sankree  River — in  the  former  at  Seebchuck, 
just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Damoodah  Khal.  The  waters,  on  being  headed 
up,  were  diverted  down  this  course  on  to  the  lands  contiguous,  and  this 
partial  plan  of  irrigation  sufficed  to  raise  a crop  of  bom  dhan,  and  in  the 
shape  of  water  rent  must  have  been  also  a source  of  profit  to  the  persons 
who  undertook  the  construction  of  the  dam.  What  certain  zemindars, 
among  whom  were  Baboo  Ramapersaud  Roy  and  Baboo  Joykissen 
Mookeijee,  petitioned  the  Revenue  Board  for  in  1856,  was  only  an 
extension  of  the  old  practice  of  watering  into  a system  of  irrigation, 
which  was  to  benefit  in  the  dry  season  the  greater  part  of  the  District 
now  given  up  to  the  Damoodah  floods.  I was  not  consulted  in  this  mat- 
ter, which  appears  to  have  been  settled  between  the  landholder's,  the 
Revenue  Board,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Embankments,  and  I regret  to 
record  the  failure  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  latter  to  carry  out  the 
principal  work  undertaken  by  him. 
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13.  The  project  of  the  zemindars  was  simply  to  throw  dams 
across  the  Damoodah  River  at  Modeepore,  across  the  Roopnarain  or 
Sankree  at  Thakooranee  Chuck,  and  across  the  Seelai  River  at  Ghuttal, 
in  order  to  head  up  and  divert  their  respective  dry-weather  streams  into 
certain  of  the  interior  Khals,  and  by  their  ramifications  to  throw  the 
influx  of  water  on  to  the  surface  of  the  lands  adjacent : the  construction 
of  the  above  works  to  be  superintended  by  an  Engineer  Officer  and  the 
distribution  of  the  water  and  rent  levy  to  be  administered  by  a Revenue 
Officer.  The  Seelai  Dam  appears  to  have  been  successful  and  to  have 
answered  expectations ; the  Roopnarain  Dam  stood,  but  a sufficient  supply 
of  water  was  not  obtained,  through  some  landholders  constructing  other 
dams  above  the  point  selected  ; and  the  Damoodah  Dam  failed  altogether, 
according  to  Captain  Beadle,  by  reason  of  the  delay  which  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  work.  I regret  this  occurrence,  for  it  will  damp  the 
hopes  of  the  ryots  in  the  inundated  Districts,  who  now  must  feel  that  their 
means  of  livelihood  will  depend  on  the  successful  culture  of  the  rubbee 
crops. 

14.  Without  being  so  sanguine  as  Captain  Beadle  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  a comprehensive  system  of  irrigation  being  introduced,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  such  a measure  has  become  really  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  350  square  miles  of  land  now  given  up  to  annual  inunda- 
tion. The  zemindars,  among  whom  are  two  of  the  foremost  gentlemen 
in  Bengal,  have  originated  the  idea,  recognising  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  its  application,  and  profess  their  willingness  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  the  scheme  they  are  promoting.  Should  my  opinion  on  the  subject  be 
now  of  any  weight,  I pronounce  for  perseverance  in  the  matter  and  urge 
for  a steady  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Government  to  secure  the  object 
prayed  for.  I believe  a system  of  irrigation  properly  instituted  and 
administered  to  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  averting  the  evils  which  are 
naturally  apprehended  from  giving  up  a fertile  and  populous  tract  to 
annual  inundation ; and  though  I have  never  been  an  advocate  of  this  lat- 
ter measure,  yet  now  that  it  has  been  enforced,  I am  the  more  anxious  to 
do  what  I can  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people. 

15.  I do  not  wish  to  embarrass  the  question  now  by  proposing  a 
more  comprehensive  system  of  irrigation  than  that  originated  by  the 
zemindars.  I think  theirs  is  sufficiently  promising  for  a commencement, 
and  I strongly  recommend  its  adoption,  and  that  Government  should, 
carry  it  out  at  the  close  of  the  rains  of  1857  in  a manner  to  ensure  success. 
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It  would  be  well  that  the  burthen  of  the  past  failure  should  rest  with 
Government,  provided  that  the  zemindars  are  prepared  to  incur  the 
expenditure  of  the  next  attempt.  I would  only  recommend  a better  posi- 
tion for  the  dam  at  Modeepore,  as  suggested  by  Lieutenant  Limond  in 
his  letter  No.  — , dated  29th  August  1856,  hereto  annexed,  and  that  a 
regulating  sluice  be  constructed  at  this  point ; also,  that  a dam  be 
made  across  the  Dalkissur  above  Jehana!>ad,  so  as  to  head  up  its 
waters  into  the  Kana  Dalkissur.  The  Executive  Engineer  during  the 
next  season  would  then  have  a fair  field  to  collate  his  data,  upon  which 
to  ascertain  whether  a continuance  of  the  same  practice,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  a system  of  irrigation  with  permanent  works,  would  be  most 
beneficial 

16.  Portions  of  the  bank  which  were  torn  up  by  the  floods  of  this 

IV. — The  works  un-  river,  where  they  had  free  spill,  have  been  restored, 

hMk'oTthrDwmoo^  and  some  of  the  breaches  of  1856  are  being  filled  up ; 
inI857-  also,  the  Superintendent  reports,  that,  in  order  to 

reduce  the  flood-rise,  he  is  continuing  the  work  of  clearing  the  Embankments 
Southwards  of  the  great  bend  (by  the  same  mode  of  procedure  as  before), 
so  as  to  make  an  aggregate  length  of  removal  of  6 miles.  His  attempt 
to  close  the  Bulrampore  side  channel  by  a dam  failed  after  an  expense  of 
Rupees  500  had  been  incurred.  I consider  this  to  have  been  an  useless 
waste  of  money,  as  no  tangible  good  would  result  from  deflecting  the 
stream  to  the  other  side  of  the  Bulrampore  island.  The  Modeepore  Dam, 
and  other  works  of  irrigation  I have  above  alluded  to,  and  some  of  the 
Embankments,  are  being  repaired  and  put  in  order.  The  cross  Embank- 
ment between  the  Buxee  and  Gyhattee  Khals  is  undergoing  completion, 
and  the  earth  necessary  for  the  work  is  taken  from  a cut  so  excavated  as 
to  connect  the  two  Khals  and  to  form  a continuous  navigable  channel 
between  the  Damoodah  and  Roopnarain  Rivers. 

17.  Captain  Beadle  thinks  that  Government  should  not  interfere 

„ , . with  these  interior  Embankments ; particular  ones 

V. — The  removal  of  r 

the  interior  net-work  of  may  be  removed  from  time  to  time  under  the  Act 

Embankments,  propo*-  . 

ed  by  Baboo  Ramaper-  “ as  obstructing  the  beneficial  drainage  ot  the  coun- 
try.” 1 adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  paras. 
6,  7 and  8 of  my  letter  No.  241,  of  16th  May  1856,  on  this  subject, 
to  the  same  general  effect,  where  the  necessity  of  removal  has  been 
proved. 
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18.  This  channel  was  closed  by  a strong  dam  in  1852  (under  order 
, of  the  Military  Board),  the  two  ends  of  which  were 

VI.— The  sluicing  of  . ' 

thcKana  Nuddco  or  old  connected  with  the  Damoodah  Embankments  by 

Damooduh,  proposed  by  , . 

Baboo  Joykisscu  Moo-  retired  lines  constructed  m rear  of  Selimabad, 
Jamalpore,  and  other  villages. 


The  latter  be- 
ing breached 
every  successive 
year,  and  its 
maintenance  be- 
ing strongly  op- 
posed by  the  pro- 
prietors and  in- 
habitants of  the 
afore-mentioned 
villages,  who  were 
endangered  there- 
by, in  1854  the 
old  Embank- 
ments on  the  Da- 
moodah  were  re- 
paired and  con- 
nected by  new 
marginal  liues 
along  the  Kana 
N uddee(a8  shown 
in  this  Sketch) 
with  the  dam 
across  this  river. 


In  1855  the  North  marginal  Embankment  was  undermined  and 
breached  at  its  junction  with  the  dam,  and  in  1856,  the  South  line  was 
breached  at  Halara  on  the  site  of  an  old  water-course.  The  effect  hitherto, 
therefore,  of  this  attempt  to  shut  out  the  floods  of  Damoodah  from  one 
of  their  ancient  outlets  has  been  partially  frustrated  The  head,  how- 
ever, of  the  Kana  Nuddee,  between  the  dam  and  river,  has  silted  up 
considerably  since  the  formation  of  the  dam,  and  there  would  be  no 
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difficulty  now  in  forming  a complete  barrier  to  the  influx  of  the  floods 
at  this  point. 

19.  Baboo  Joykissen  Mookerjee,  a considerable  proprietor  of  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  course  of  this  old  river,  submitted  a petition  for  a 
sluice  to  be  constructed  in  the  dam.  Lieutenant  Limond,  the  Officiating 
Executive  Engineer,  having  inspected  the  locality  and  the  entire  course 
of  the  old  Damoodah,  reported  the  measure  to  l*e  not  advisable,  and  the 
Superintendent  recommended,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  breach  at  Halara 
being  left  open,  and  the  waters  passing  through  it  to  be  led  back  into 
the  Kana  Nuddee,  East  of  the  dam,  by  an  Embankment  which  would 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  waters  Southward  as  shown  in  the  Sketch. 
Another  local  proprietor  petitioned  against  this  measure,  but  the  Superin- 
tendent considers  that  it  has  no  weight,  being  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  majority,  and  that  he  has  adopted  the  most  secure  means  of  supply- 
ing a limited  volume  of  water  to  the  bed  of  the  Damoodah.  The  mea- 
sure has  been  carried  out  under  his  orders  and  guidance,  and  I have 
directed  a special  Report  to  l>e  submitted  at  the  close  of  the  rains  on  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  with  a special  injunction  to  the  Executive 
Engineer  to  guard  the  broken  ends  of  the  breach,  so  as  to  prevent  an 
extension  of  the  opening  and  additional  water-way  being  given  for  the 
entrance  of  floods. 

20.  In  conclusion  I have  the  honor  to  solicit  the  orders  of  the 


vu.— Onlcn  solicit-  Hon'ble  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  following 

ed  ou  certain  measure!  rw-vinfc  • 
advocated  with  refer*  * 

eiice  to  present  circum-  j — That  sanction  be  accorded  to  the  institution  of 

stances,  or  to  former  re- 

meut*0nS  °f  Govcni'  a system  of  irrigation,  as  proposed  by  the  zemindars, 
during  the  next  cold  season,  at  their  expense. 

II.  — That  leave  be  granted  to  submit  a bill  to  profit  and  loss  for  the 
expenditure  incurred  in  the  failure  of  last  attempt. 

III.  — That  early  authority  be  given  for  the  construction  of  a 
regulating  sluice  in  the  water-course  at  Modeepore,  which  leads  into 
the  interior. 


IV. — I think  it  right  further  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  His  Honor, 
that  the  series  of  levels  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Government  to  be 
taken  on  the  country  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Damoodah,  with 
a view  to  the  ultimate  removal  of  the  Embankments  on  this  side  also, 
have  not  yet  been  commenced,  and  that  Captain  Beadle’s  suggestions  on 
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this  head,  made  in  his  letter  No.  929,  dated  8th  August  1855,  have  not 
hitherto  been  carried  out. 

21.  The  return  of  the  original  enclosures  is  solicited. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

H.  GOODWYN,  Colonel, 

Chief  Engineer,  Lower  Provinces. 


No.  O. 

To 

The  CHIEF  ENGINEER,  LOWER  PROVINCES. 

The  6th  March  1857. 

Sib, 

I have  three  important  letters  to  answer  respecting  the  Embankment 
works  of  the  Damoodali  River  : — 

1.  — Chief  Engineer’s  No.  3012,  dated  3rd  November  1856,  forwarding 
Government  of  Bengal’s  No.  2629,  dated  15th  October  1856,  and  Government 
of  India’s  No.  4676,  dated  3rd  October  1856,  which  letters  call  for  a Report 
on  the  results  of  the  measures  carried  out  preparatory  to  the  rains  of  1855  and 
1856,  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Embankments  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river. 

II.  — Chief  Engineer’s  No.  7880,  dated  30th  April  1856,  forwarding  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal’s  No.  1195,  dated  29th  April  1856,  on  the  subject  of  a peti- 
tion presented  by  Baboo  Ramapersaud  Roy,  recommending  that  the  interior 
Embankments,  between  the  Damoodah  and  Roopnarain,  Bhall  also  be  levelled  to 
allow  of  a free  drainage  of  the  waters  from  the  Damoodah  inundating  the 
above  tract. 

III.  — Chief  Engineer's  Nos.  927  and  1368,  dated  20th  June  and  18th 
July  1856,  respectively,  respecting  the  provision  of  sluiced  openings  for  floods 
into  the  bed  of  the  Kana  Damoodur,  the  head  of  which  has  been  closed  by  a 
dam  and  exterior  side  Embankments. 

2.  The  above  requirements  can  best  be  replied  to  in  one  Report,  and  the 
information  obtained  during  the  tour  of  inspection  I made  directly  after  the 
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rains  had  ceased,  with  the  special  object  of  seeing  the  crops  (fussil)  on  the  land, 
will  best  appear  from  a perusal  of  the  Notes  entered  as  we*  passed  over  the 
ground,  a copy  of  which  accompanies  this  letter.  The  outline  map  on  which 
our  route  is  entered,  with  the  names  of  the  places,  will  perhaps  make  the  persual 
of  these  Notes  easy  and  satisfactory. 

3.  The  floods  were  comparatively  moderate  in  1855.  The  great  vents 
at  Kistopore  were  open,  and  only  one  breach  occurred  of  no  great  importance, 
in  an  Embankment  newly  constructed  on  the  side  of  the  Kana  channel.  The 
failure  was  owing  to  the  deep  stratum  of  sand  in  this  old  bed  of  the  Damoodah, 
and  the  Embankment  was  first  undermined  by  the  percolation  of  water.  This 
breach  occurred  in  the  North  side  Embankment,  the  opening  was  filled  up,  and 
the  Embankment  restored  with  proper  precautions  to  guard  against  a second 
failure  at  the  same  place. 

4.  The  Embankment  accordingly  stood  in  1856,  although  the  floods  were 
very  much  more  violent,  but  the  opposite  side  Embankment  gave  way  at  a point 
where  it  crossed  a water-course.  No  great  damage  was  done,  the  waters  took 
the  direction  of  the  old  Khal,  which  the  Embankment  had  filled  up.  No.  III. 
letters  here  come  under  consideration.  An  opening  has  been  made  at  a place 
where  the  waters  can  very  readily  be  led  into  the  Kana  bed  below  the  dam. 
Page  39  of  my  Notes  explains  exactly  how  this  can  be  done.  I therefore  dis- 
pose of  the  applications  for  sluiced  openings  in  the  dam  itself  by  leaving  this 
breached  opening  and  leading  the  waters  through  the  retired  straight  Embank- 
ment into  the  Kana  Damoodur,  the  spread  of  the  waters  Southward  being 
prevented  by  a curtain  Embankment. 

5.  A landholder  has  petitioned  against  this  measure,  and  his  remonstrance 
was  received  with  your  letter  No.  4999,  dated  26th  February  1857.  I do  not 
consider  that  his  petition  has  weight ; it  is  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  majo- 
rity, and  tho  measure  I have  recommended  is  I think  the  best  plan  that  can  be 
adopted  to  secure  the  end  proposed  for  my  consideration,  which  was  how  to 
supply  a limited  volume  of  water  to  the  bed  of  the  Kana  Damoodur. 

6.  Lieutenant  Limond,  before  acting  u]>on  my  instructions,  will  have 
applied  to  the  Collector  for  the  strip  of  land  required,  and  the  Collector  is  the 
party  to  whom  the  petitioner  should  have  addressed  himself.  In  a former 
letter,  which  was  afterwards  supported  by  a Report  of  the  Executive  Engineer, 
I showed  that  sluices  could  not  with  advantage  be  constructed  in  the  Kana  Dam. 

7.  After  the  action  of  the  floods  of  1857  shall  have  been  observed  upon 
the  breach  opening,  it  will  be  seen  whether  it  is  necessary  to  rivet  the  ends  of 

• Throughout  the  tour  I was  accompanied  by  an  Executive  Officer,  Lieutenant  Black,  Executive 
Officer,  Culmeejole,  accompanying  me  all  over  the  ground  between  the  ltancoorah  and  Seebpore  Road, 
and  Lieutenant  Limond,  Executive  Engineer,  Burdwan  Division,  going  with  me  over  this  road  and 
the  oountry  above  it. 
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the  Embankment  further  than  by  sloping  them  off  anil  turfing  them,  which 
should  also  be  done  to  the  exposed  sections  of  the  retired  Embankment  when 
the  cut  is  made. 

8.  When  the  curtain  Embankment  is  made,  and  the  works  are  finally 
completed,  the  great  breaches  in  the  retired  Embankment  below  this  proposed 
cut  might  be  filled  in  with  earth  taken  from  the  retired  Embankment  itself  by 
lowering  the  height,  which  is  unnecessary,  now  that  the  marginal  line  has  been 
restored. 

9.  This  closes  my  remarks  on  subject  III. 

10.  In  respect  to  subject  I.,  nothing  was  done  to  the  Embankments  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah  prior  to  the  rains  of  1855,  in  the  way  of 
removal,  repairs,  or  strengthening ; the  floods  of  the  season  were  moderate,  and 
the  town  of  Burdwan  was  not  in  any  danger. 

11.  When  the  rains  had  ceased,  I obtained  the  services  of  a special  Execu- 
cutive  Officer,  Seijeant  C.  McGuinness,  a man  of  experience  in  the  management 
of  natives  and  in  the  practice  of  Embankment  work,  whom  I could  depend 
upon  to  carry  out  my  views.  Accompanying  him,  I walked  over  the  whole  of  the 
ground,  satisfied  myself  that  he  was  imbued  with  my  ideas,  which  I constantly  took 
pains  to  explain  to  him.  The  consequence  was  that  I left  him  not  averse  to  the 
work,  aware  that  it  was  a duty  disagreeable  to  carry  out,  and  one  that  required 
firmness,  patience,  and  care.  His  first  operation  was  to  make  an  index  sketch 
of  the  whole  length  of  bank  treated  as  a straight  line,  whereon  he  entered  the 
length  of  Embankments  to  be  removed  and  the  length  to  be  left  standing, 
to  be  repaired,  to  be  strengthened,  and  to  be  re-made.  This  map  of  operations 
was  then  examined  by  me  and  final  orders  given  with  reference  to  it,  which, 
I am  happy  to  say,  he  carried  out  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

12.  The  plan  of  operations  was  the  following — to  remove  the  Embank- 
ments wherever  the  path  of  the  current  is  parallel,  or  nearly  so  to  the  bank,  and 
to  strengthen  the  Embankments  at  the  curves,  and  wherever  the  set  of  the 
river  is  upon  the  bank,  particularly  where,  as  in  many  of  these  places,  the  bank 
is  low  and  of  light  formation. 

13.  This  plan  of  procedure  necessitated  my  closing  the  great  vents  at 
Kistopore,  which  had  three  or  four  years  been  left  open.  The  manner  in  which 
it  was  done,  and  the  success  that  attended  the  work,  has  been  before  des- 
cribed : the  result  is  stated  in  my  Notes,  page  43. 

1 1.  Thcoperations  carried  out  by  Officiating  Executive  Officer  McGuinness, 
extended  to  14  miles  of  removal,  and  the  expenditure,  which  is  entered  upon 
the  margin,*  shows  that  the  greater  part  of  his  work  consisted  in  rc-construetions 
and  in  strengthening  Embankments  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

• I havo  not  received  it  ( Mr.  Ganticr  has  been  requested  to  forward  a memo,  direct.— J.  P,  B.  6(A 
March  1857. 
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15.  The  removals  are  wholly  above  the  Southward  bend  of  the  river. 

16.  The  results  of  the  measure,  as  shown  in  the  floods  of  1856,  a year  of 
extraordinary  rain  fall  and  of  continual  freshes,  were  very  marked  as  regards 
the  flood-rise  upon  the  Embankment  on  the  left  bank  above  the  bend : it  may 
be  said  that  the  spill  now  given  at  Sungutgolah,  and  along  the  right  bank  to 
the  bend,  prevents  the  floods  rising  above  16  feet  on  the  Edilpore  guage 
piles,  which  are  in  front  of  the  town  of  Burdwan,  and  that  the  flood  level  for 
the  whole  of  this  long  reach  has  been  reduced  by  4 feet.  The  floods  rose 
very  quickly  up  to  12  feet  and  above  14,  very  slowly  to  16  feet,  a maximum 
which  they  reached  several  times  during  tho  season. 

17.  On  passing  the  bend,  the  floods  entering  this  narrow  winding  channel 
became  full  and  rose  high ; the  closure  of  the  Kistopore  vents  told  severely,  and 
the  flood  of  Jamalpore  was  the  highest  ever  known.  Below  this,  at  Soonaghur, 
it  topped  the  Embankment,  whore  it  was  low  in  level,  and  tore  open  a fearful 
breach,  flooding  the  whole  of  the  low  lands  down  to  Amptah  ; but  the  width 
of  the  inundation  was  happily  restricted  by  an  interior  Embankment,  which 
is  not  maintained  by  Government  and  runs  parallel  to  the  river. 

18.  This  breach  was  a catastrophe,  for  which  we  are  not  blameless ; the 
Embankment  was  too  low,  as  stated  in  my  Notes,  pages  84  and  35  ; it  took  ofl‘ 
a great  column  of  water,  for  the  bank  was  torn  away,  and  every  rise  in  the 
river  vented  itself  into  the  Soonaghur  channel. 

19.  On  the  right  bank  numerous  breaches  occurred  in  this  tortuous 
portion  of  the  river:  that  at  Oozurpore,  nearly  opposite  to  Soonaghur,  is  the 
worst. 

20.  This  great  flood-rise  continued  as  far  down  as  Puspore,  where  it 
diminished  greatly,  and  in  Mundulghat,  the  lowest  reach,  was  of  no  moment 
at  all. 

21.  We  have  still  6 miles  of  spill  to  carry  out,  and  I have  instructed 
Lieutenant  Limond  on  the  subject  of  the  removals  to  be  carried  out  this  season 
completing  the  20  miles,  and  I have  no  fears  of  the  result.  Wo  shall  be  able  to 
control  the  Damoodah  floods  when  we  have  given  to  them  a free  spill  over  20 
miles  of  bank,  and  the  Embankments  on  the  left  bank  should  stand  and  aflbrd 
a complete  protection  to  the  country,  the  rail-road,  and  the  great  trunk  road. 

22.  It  will  be  seen  from  my  Notes,  that  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Damoodah  has  not  suffered  nearly  so  much  from  the  floods  of  1856  as 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The  Kistopore  great  opening  has  been 
closed,  but  the  track  of  the  inundating  column  passing  through  it  is  written  on 
the  face  of  the  country.  This  will  alter,  and  cultivation  will  soon  obliterate 
the  lines  drawn  by  the  waters,  for  the  soil  is  not  disturbed  or  laid  under  sand. 

23.  My  Notes  remark  the  fussil  crops  that  were  on  the  ground  in 
November,  but  in  January,  when  I again  traversed  a portion  of  the  right  bank, 
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accompanied  by  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  James  Young,  the  whole  of  the  land 
between  Sreekistopore  and  Modeepore  was  covered  with  a fine  mustard  crop, 
as  also  the  greater  part  of  the  enclosed  bed  of  the  Kana  Nuddee,  upon  which 
the  rich  clay  of  the  Damoodah  had  been  deposited.  After  the  next  rains  this 
area  might  pay  rent. 

24.  It  will  be  seen  from  my  Notes,*  that  the  construction  of  certain 
dams  were  contemplated  at  the  time  of  my  making  this  inspection.  Certain 
landholders,  among  whom  are  Baboo  Ramapersaud  Roy  and  Baboo  Joykissen 
Mooketjee,  petitioned  the  Revenue  Board  to  have  the  services  of  an 
Engineer  given  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  damsf  across  the 
dry-weather  channels  of  the  Rivers  Seelai,  Sankree  (Roopnarain),  and  Da- 
moodah, and  of  a Revenue  Officer  to  proportion  amongst  the  parties  bene- 
fitting  by  the  influx  of  water  the  expenditure  incurred,  in  view  to  its  recovery. 
This  petition  was  forwarded  to  me,  and  I recommended  that  I should  be 
placed  in  communication  with  the  zemindars  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
their  petition,  which  appeared  to  me  a decided  movement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  Bengal  Government  and  Revenue  Board  approved  of  my  suggestion, 
and  then  procured  from  the  petitioners  a clear  statement  of  the  works  they 
required  to  have  executed. 

25.  The  annexed  paper, J dated  27th  October  1856,  shows  what  these  were. 

26.  In  addressing  the  Revenue  Board,  I stated  that  the  only  dam  I had 
any  fears  of  carrying  out  was  the  one  at  Modeepore  or  the  Damoodah,  because 
of  the  force  of  the  river  at  that  portion  of  the  dangerous  reach,  and  that  1 
would  not  give  orders  for  the  construction  of  this  dam  till  I had  inspected  the 
locality. 

27.  I accordingly  inspected  the  spot  with  Lieutenant  Limond,  and  having 
seen  that  the  work  could  be  done  safely,  I gave  the  order§  for  it  to  be  begun, 
as  I had  done  previously  for  the  commencement  of  the  other  dams. 

28.  I was  not  made  aware  till  the  work  at  Modeepore  was  well  in 
progress,  that  the  Collector  had  received  a petition  against  its  being  carried  out : 
the  work  consisted  of  cutting  through  the  river  bank,  so  as  to  open  a deep- 
seated  water-course,  which  has  evidently  previously  been  an  outlet  to  the 
Damoodah,  to  the  waters  in  that  river.  This  cut  has  a length  of  300  feet, 
and  it  is  not  through  either  cultivated  or  inhabited  land,  it  being  in  point  of 
fact  merely  through  the  Embankment  and  bank.  A Sketch  accompanies. || 

• Pages  2,  8,  34  of  my  Notes. 

t Called  Cororaboa  on  the  Madras  side. 

J *A,  signed  by  Baboo  Joykissen  Mookerjee. 

§ Page  33  of  the  Notea. 

||  See  my  letter  No.  M.,  of  6th  March  1857,  to  which  Sketch  and  level*  are  appended.  — J.  P.  B. 
8(4  March  1867. 
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Considerable  delay  was  interposed  in  consequence  of  the  Collector’s  proceedings 
and  of  an  order  passed  by  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  who 
understood  from  the  Collector’s  proceedings  that  the  cut  was  through  lands  be- 
longing to  other  people  than  those  who  would  be  benefitted,  and  that  those  people 
strongly  objected  to  its  being  made.  The  local  circumstances  being  otherwise,  I 
proceeded  to  the  spot  with  Lieutenant  Limond  and  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  James 
Young,  who,  having  seen  that  the  cut  is  not  the  formation  of  a new  water- 
course, but  the  opening  out  of  an  old  one ; that  it  was  merely  through  the  bank 
and  Embankment,  and  passes  through  neither  cultivation  nor  habitations  ; that 
the  old  wate-^course  is  deep  and  strongly  marked,  and  the  ground  level  high 
and  free  from  houses,  and  that  the  rear  nullah  also  is  very  deep  ; and  that  no 
harm  could  accrue  to  any  one  on  and  near  the  spot  from  the  work  of  irrigation 
being  carried  out — stated  his  opinion  to  this  effect,  which  I conveyed  to  the 
Revenue  Board,  who  authorised  the  work  being  carried  out ; the  only  completion 
wanting  being  to  close  a 20  feet  opening  left  in  the  centre  of  the  dam,  and  to 
cut  through  a narrow  curtain  of  earth  left  standing  at  the  head  of  the  cut. 

29.  This  final  order  given,  1 proceeded  to  North  Hidgellee,  and  after  some 
days  received  a letter  from  Lieutenant  Limond,  informing  me  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  matter,  which  was  disastrous.  The  river,  passed  through  the  small  opening 
in  the  dam  for  so  many  days,  had  established  a deep  path  for  the  waters,  and 
when  the  curtain  was  removed,  flowed  onwards,  instead  of  side-ways,  through 
the  cutting ; and  when  the  dam  was  completed,  went  underneath  it,  and  without 
rising  on  the  obstruction,  having  undermined  it,  blew  it  up.  The  failure  is 
to  be  lamented,  because  the  zemindars  and  agriculturists  had  really  exerted 
themselves ; not  only  had  expense  been  incurred  upon  the  works  (probably 
about  Rupees  3,000)  but  preparations  had  been  made  at  a considerable  expense. 
I am  told  to  take  advantage  of  the  waters,  when  they  should  be  turned  inland 
and  rise  upon  the  ground  surface. 

30.  The  failure  is  attributable  to  the  delay  made  in  closing  the  dam  and 
opening  the  cut.  The  cut  should  have  been  thrown  open  at  once  and  the  dam 
carried  out  without  a halt,  the  waters  from  the  first  being  directed  into  the 
cut.  This  letter  is  already  so  long,  that  I will  not  dwell  upon  the  great  advan- 
tage of  these  irrigational  measures — they  only  require  to  be  systematised.  I was 
so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  aiding  the  movement  of  the  zemindars, 
and  of  giving  strength  to  it,  that  I throw  all  my  energy  into  the  matter,  as 
did  the  two  excellent  Executive  Olficers,  who  carried  out  the  works,  Lieutenant 
Black  and  Lieutenant  Limond,  and  I shall  say  nothing  of  the  disappointment 
experienced  by  Lieutenant  Limond  and  myself  at  this  failure,  where  we  both 
looked  to  see  so  much  good  result. 

31.  I must  however  say,  and  I should  not  do  so  were  it  not  that 
silence  on  this  point  would  imply  that  the  delay  and  consequent  failure  are 
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attributable  to  the  movement  of  the  Collectors  who  opposed  the  works  being 
completed,  that  the  zemindars  themselves  failed  in  sending  us  an  intelligent 
and  instructed  agent  to  point  out  the  details  of  the  works  projected  by  them- 
selves, and  that  the  dams  at  the  end  and  in  the  branches  of  the  Mondasuree 
Khal  were  consequently  not  constructed  as  early  as  they  should  have  been.  It 
was  not  till  I had  appealed  to  Baboo  Ramapersaud  Roy,  that  this  gentleman 
sent  to  Lieutenant  Limond  a qualified  agent,  and  the  lower  dams  were  only 
ready  about  three  days  before  the  Revenue  Board  finally  permitted  the  work  of 
irrigation  to  be  opened  out. 

32.  The  Seelai  Dam  has  stood  remarkably  well  j it  was  built  after  the 
native  plan,  and  headed  up  the  waters  16  feet,  pouring  into  the  country  on  the 
right  bank  so  much  water,  that  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  inlet  and  to  pass 
water  over  the  dam,  which  answered  very  satisfactorily  as  a weir.  The  bed  of 
the  Seelai,  at  Ghuttal,  where  the  dam  is,  being  within  the  influence  of  the  tides,  is 
muddy,  affording  a good  base  for  the  work,  which  was  made  of  long  rolls  of  clay 
worked  up  with  chopped  straw  and  bound  round  with  a skin  of  grass ; the 
length  being  placed  in  the  width  of  the  dam  rolled  upon  rollers  and  turned 
through  with  strong  bamboo  stakes. 

33.  The  Samboo  Dam  (Roopnarain)  has  also  answered,  and  at  first  a 
copious  supply  of  water  flowed  in  ; but  here  the  necessity  for  systematis- 
ing the  operation  shows  itself.  The  landholders  above  the  site  of  the  dam 
constructed  other  dams  and  decreased  the  supply  of  water  so  much  in  the  Tha- 
kooranee  Chuck  reach,  that  I am  afraid  the  agriculturists  in  the  low  lands 
have  not  derived  all  the  benefit  from  this  dam  that  was  expected. 

34.  The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  irrigational  works  conducted  since  the  rains  of  1856.  I only  wish  here  to 
make  one  observation,  and  the  views  I entertain  will  explain  at  once  why  I 
have  entered  so  warmly  into  this  matter  of  assisting  the  zemindars.  Heretofore, 
we  have  heard  of  nothing  but  the  fussil  rice  crop.  If  this  failed,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  ruin  for  the  year.  To  protect  the  fussil  crops,  Embankments  have  been  a 
necessity.  The  ryots  obtained  food  without  labor  and  agricultural  improvement 
was  at  a stand  still ; — but  the  rice  crops,  are,  perhaps,  the  least  valuable  produce ; 
— at  all  events,  in  a tract  which  has  a water  road  to  the  presidency  market,  and 
a soil  particularly  adapted  to  grow  vegetables  and  cereals,  it  was  a great  desider- 
atum to  place  a proper  step  upon  the  value  of  the  different  crops : these  pro- 
ceedings have  done  this,  and  dams  will  now  be  commonly  resorted  to. 
Gradually  the  feeling  of  dependence  upon  the  first  rice  crop  will  pass  away, 
and  the  agriculturists,  assisted  and  directed  by  the  landholders,  will  labor 
to  produce  other  and  more  valuable  crops.  Embankments  will  be  given 
up  iu  favorable  places  and  superseded  by  a system  of  irrigation  and 
drainage. 
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35.  This  first  step  has  been  taken  this  year  between  the  Damoodah  and 
Roopnarain.  That  we  have  partially  failed  is  a great  disappointment,  but  it 
should  not  be  a total  discouragement.  The  annexed  extract  (paras.  62  and  63) 
states  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  Government  Officer  on  the  subject  of  a tax 
being  paid  for  water. 

36.  I have  now  only  to  remark  upon  the  II.  head  of  this  letter.  The 
interior  Embankment  of  the  tract  of  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah 
are  of  great  extent  below  the  old  Bancoorah  road ; they  ran  for  the  most  part 
parallel  with,  and  perpendicular  to,  the  river,  the  land  being  intersected  with 
the  whole  of  the  water-courses  taking  these  directions,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  the  distribution  of  water  for  irrigation.  I do  not  recommend  that  Govern- 
ment should  interfere  with  these  interior  Embankments  ; particular  ones  may  be 
removed  from  time  to  time  under  the  Act,  as  “ obstructing  the  beneficial 
drainage  of  the  country  but  I have  found  so  little  damage  sustained  this  year 
by  the  first  crops  on  this  tract,  that  I do  not  think  advisable  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  removal  of  interior  bunds  at  the  Government  expense.  The 
Kistopore  vent  being  closed  is  a great  advantage  to  the  people,  and  the  good 
effects  will  show  themselves  more  next  year,  and  the  next,  after  which  the 
traces  of  this  evil  overflow  will  be  obliterated. 

37.  I have  still  another  point  to  report  upon.  Referring  to  page  42  of  my 
Notes,  I have  to  report  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  plan  of  carry- 
ing an  Embankment  across  the  Bulrampore  side  channel,  just  above  the  old 
take-off  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kana  Nuddee.  Lieutenant  Limond  has  done 
his  best  to  deflect  the  stream  and  to  keep  it  in  the  bed  proper  of  the  river, 
which  is  now  dry  and  choked  with  sand  banks.  After  a hard  struggle,  and  an 
expenditure  of  Rupees  500,  he  found  it  unavailing  to  contend  against  the  set  of 
the  river,  and  that  a large  expenditure  would  be  required  to  carry  out  a perma- 
nent dam. 

38.  This  being  the  case,  I removed  the  marginal  Embankment,  which  was 
breached  in  nine  places,  as  a portion  of  tho  20  miles  removals,  and  let  the  river 
take  its  will  at  this  spot ; but  I would  much  rather  have  restricted  the  river  to 
one  bed,  and  have  scoured  the  sands  which  form  a dangerous  obstruction  to  tho 
free  passage  of  floods  down  this  reach. 

39.  I hope  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  changes  described  in  page  63 
to  dam  across  the  head  of  the  Damoodah  Khal  (a  measure  long  ago  advocated 
by  yourself),  which  it  can  be  done  safely  or  cheaply  ; but  I would  leave  tho 
lower  end  open. 

40.  I expect  that  the  6 miles  extra  spill,*  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  give, 
will  make  up  for  the  closure  of  the  Soonaghur  and  Oozurpore  breaches,  and, 

* 14  miles  of  removals  were  carried  out  the  last  season.— J.  P.  B. 
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reduced  satisfactorily,  the  flood-rise  in  the  dangerous  reaches  between  Salalpore 
and  Pusporc. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac., 

J.  P.  BEADLE, 
Superintendent  of  Embankments. 

Spence’s  Hotel,  1 
The  Gth  March  1857.  J 


•A. 

Memo,  of  places  where  Dams  are  to  be  erected. 

1.  One  dam  to  be  erected  on  the  Dalkissur  or  Sankree  River,  at  Thakoo- 
ranee  Chuck.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  are  the  lands  of  this  village,  though  in 
the  map  of  Lieutenant  DeBourbcl,  Rogunath  Chuck  is  inserted  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Thakooranee  Chuck  : the  former  is  merely  a path  of  the  other  and  is 
not  a separate  village.  On  the  dam  being  completed,  water  accumulates  and 
runs  into  a Khal  called  Burwur  Klial  (probably  tho  Khal  denoted  in  tho 
map  by  a slender  line  below  tho  green  line  on  the  left  side,  marking  Zemindaree 
Embankments,)  from  which  several  cuts  are  made  and  water  carried  to  Thakoo- 
ranee Chuck,  Cagnan,  Ramchunderpore,  Heerapore,  Roosalee,  and  about  twenty 
other  large  and  small  villages,  some  of  which  are  marked  in  the  map,  others  arc 
not. 

2.  Another  dam  to  be  erected  at  Ghuttal,  on  the  Seelai,  which  will 
water  the  fields  of  Hurrispore,  Samsunderporc,  Suruthbur,  Khanyeepore,  men- 
tioned in  the  map,  and  about  twenty  others  not  mentioned.  This  dam  was 
not  stated  in  our  petition  to  the  Board,  but  it  is  of  equal  importance  for 
villages  close  to  Ghuttal. 

8.  Tho  Damoodah  Dam  : This  dam  is  to  be  erected  at  Modeeporc,  from 

which  water  is  to  be  carried  through  a small  Khal  known  by  the  name  of 

Bogooch  Khal,  Shoudporc  Khal,  but  which  is  mentioned  in  the  map  as 

“ Sukreo  N.,”  Ojarpore,  and  numerous  other  villages  on  both  sides  of  tho 

Khal  will  be  benefitted.  Thus  water  is  carried  by  this  Khal  to  Mondasuree, 

* . 

where  many  other  villages  will  be  watered.  When  a sufficiency  of  water  is  not 
obtained  from  the  Dalkissur  Dam  No.  1,  a small  dam  on  the  Mondasuree, 
at  Dogroee,  will  carry  water  as  far  as  Hceraporo,  Cagnan,  and  other  villages 
mentioned  in  No.  1.  Altogether  about  200  villages  will  be  benefitted  by 
this  dam. 

(Signed)  JOYKISSEN  MOOKERJEE. 

The  27th  October  1856. 

(True  Copy) 

(Signed)  J.  P.  BEADLE, 
Superintendent  of  Embankments. 
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Extract  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cotton's  Report  on  the  Northern 
Zittoval  Districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency 

62,  It  is  said  in  the  general  way,  that  there  is  no  use  in  irrigating  for  a 
second  crop,  because  the  ryots  grow  a second  crop  and  never  had  been  taxed 
for  it.  Whether  that  crop  is  rice  or  oil-seed,  scanty  or  abundant,  secure  or 
precarious,  still  the  people  like  to  have  it  without  tax.  They  would  not  (it  is 
supposed)  like  to  have  a crop  worth  Rupees  15  an  acre,  if  they  have  to  pay  an 
assessment  of  Rupees  2,  so  well  as  a crop  of  the  value  of  Rupees  5,  for  which 
they  pay  nothing.  Such  is  the  supposition,  and  a most  mistaken  one  it  is. 

63.  I have  seen  a good  deal  of  the  Hindoo  cultivators  of  the  country, 
and  the  high  price  that  they  are  ready  to  pay  when  dry  laud  is  irrigated  has 
frequently  astonished  me.  But  the  fact  is,  that  they  are  not  so  ignorant  as 
■we  are.  They  live  in  their  fields  and  see  all  that  is  going  on  from  day  to  day, 
and  know  right  well  the  exact  effect  of  water  on  their  crops.  They  don’t 
confuse  between  a crop  that  has  yielded  a poor  harvest  and  a heavy  crop ; 
they  see  the  risk  that  each  field  runs,  and  know  the  cause  of  tho  mischief  that 
they  dread  j and  although  there  may  be  a fear,  when  any  new  work  is  proposed, 
that  it  will  not  succeed  and  that  they  will  bo  taxed  nevertheless,  yet  when  the 
work  does  succeed,  they  see  tho  change  and  know  the  value  of  it  j and  if  they 
do  not  say  all  they  know,  they  are  willing  enough  to  own  the  Government 
claim  to  additional  revenue  and  to  give  it  if  too  much  is  not  demanded. 

CONTAI,  1 

The  9th  February  1857.  j 

(True  Copies) 

J.  P.  BEADLE, 
Superintendent  of  Embankment >. 

The  Gth  March  1857. 


NOTES  entered  during  an  INSPECTION  TOUR  on  the  BANKS  of 
the  DAMOODAH  and  ROOPNARAIN  RIVERS,  NOVEMBER  1856, 
accompanied  Bv  a SKETCH  MAP.  J.  P.  BEADLE,  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT of  EMBANKMENTS. 

Started  at  5 r.  m.,  Wednesday,  the  5th  November,  for  Keerpoy,  which 
reached  at  11  a.  m.,  the  6th  November.  Tho  road  almost,  if  not  quite,  obliterated 
by  the  cultivation,  as  it  approaches  the  Seelai  road  from  Keerpoy  to  Ghuttal, 
which  reached  at  1 P.  M.  Sun  very  hot;  road  very  bad;  mud  up  to  girths  in  many 
places,  and  generally  where  it  runs  through  and  near  to  villages.  It  is  being 
re-constructed  by  the  Hooghly  Ferry  Fund  Committtee,  and  a good  deal  of 
work  was  done  last  season,  superintended  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  Ghuttal  Silk 
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Factories.  Walked  out  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the  spot  at  which  the 
Scelai  was  dammed  last  year.  The  Sketch  below  shows  the  effect  on  the 
right  bank  of  this  dam.  It  is  very  mischievous,  and  the  dam  has  not  been 
properly  removed,  and  is  now  partially  existent,  raising  the  water  above  it 
about  4 inches,  and  causing  a very  great  velocity  over  and  through  it. 


This  is  the  old  spot  for  the  dam ; it  is  not  made  every  year,  but  only  after  two  or 
more  failures  of  the  ordinary  rice  crop.  Last  yoarthe  Embankment  was  cut  to  let 
the  water  through,  and  the  circular  channel  which  formed  should,  if  possible, 
have  been  stopped  ; and  if  the  dam  is  again  made,  a dam  will  be  required  in  the 
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“ Purtal,’’,  just  below  the  cut  in  the  Embankment.  Walked  up  the  Seelai  to  see 
whether  the  dam  cannot  be  sited  higher  up  ; found  that  a Khalt  on  the  oppo- 
site side  is  fed  by  the  dammed  waters,  and  that  the  dam  should  therefore  be 
below  this  take-oil' : (the  land  is  Joykissen’s.) 

I fear  that  tho  dam  where  it  is  will  cause  the  river  to  take  an  S action  in 
the  nearly  straight  reach  leading  on  to  Ghuttal,  which  can  only  be  made  by 
lateral  action  (alternate),  which  will  do  much  damage  to  valuable  property  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  at  Ghuttal. 

7 th  November  1856. — Started  early  morning,  and  walked  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seelai  down  the  river  about  11  miles ; returned  by  the  same  road, 
and  went  up  to  the  deep  Khalt  above  the  place  of  the  dam  which  takes 
off  on  the  left  bank  and  washes  the  country  side  Embankment  of  the 
Ghuttal  Chowhuddy.  This  bank  of  the  river  is  in  a very  bad  state  ; much 
percolation  from  tanks  in  rear  and  slips  of  the  earth  in  many  places ; numer- 
ous huts  interfering  with  the  Embankment,  and  the  exterior  of  the  town  of 
Ghuttal  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river  in  great  danger.  A great  many  huts 
will  have  to  be  removed,  many  tanks  will  have  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  side 
must  bo  sloped  back  as  has  been  done  on  the  opposite  side  below  Ghuttal 
House.  Re-examined  the  site  of  the  dam  and  passed  between  the  stakes  in  a 
boat.  The  river  contracted  at  this  place  has  cut  deeply,  and  a lateral  action 
will  be  the  consequence  of  this  pooling.  There  is  much  and  difficult  work  to 
be  done  in  this  part  of  Culmeejole.  The  country  side  of  the  Ghuttal  Chow- 
huddy has  been  breached. 

7th  November  1850,  Afternoon. — Started  for  Pcrtaubpore,  which  is  on 
the  West  bank  of  the  Roopnarain,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Sankree  and  Seelai.  For  a long  distance,  nearly  3 miles,  the  Embankment 
is  very  good,  with  wide  crest,  backed  up  and  sloped  down  into  tho  river 
bed ; beyond  this  there  are  some  very  heavy  and  serious  slips,  and  on 
the  opposite  side,  where  the  Government  Embankment,  running  inland,  leaves 
the  country  open,  the  river  has  cut  away  its  bank  and  broken  the  marginal 
Kharija  Bund,  inundating  the  cocked  hat  country,  which  is  left  undefended. 
The  Embankment  on  which  the  Pertaubpore  Bungalow  stands  is  wide  and 
firm,  but  is  slipping  at  foot,  and  tho  slips  will  increase  when  the  rivers  fall,  as 
they  are  caused  by  the  waters  iu  the  tanks  percolating  through  the  bank,  and 
finding  the  lower  level  in  the  river. 

The  tanka  in  rear,  which  arc  very  deep  and  close  to  the  Embankment, 
make  the  completion  of  this  portion  and  the  improvement  of  it  very  difficult. 

The  land  is  very  rich  and  valuable,  and  I have  seen  no  crops  destroyed. 
In  two  places  the  ground  is  under  water,  but  born  dhan  is  cultivated  in  these 
places,  and  was  so  last  year. 

• “ Furtal/'  a side  escape.  f Sec  above  marked. 
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8 th  November  185C. — A large  breach  in  the  Kharij  of  the  right  bank 
of  Sankree,  dammed  in  two  places  to  keep  the  water  in,  which  stands  upon 
the  land  (a  tongue  open  to  floods).  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Sankree, 
ground  is  high  and  land  very  rich  ; mulberry  and  cold-weather  crops  com- 
mencing ; the  rice  cultivation  is  seen  in  patches ; but  one  cannot  see  into  the 
interior  and  distinguish  the  cultivation  for  the  high  mulberry.  Where  the 
country  is  more  open,  it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  no  rice  cultivation  ; but  the 
land  looks  rich,  and  is  not  covered  with  sand : further  on  some  fields  of  dhan, 
extending  about  | mile — view  beyond  shut  out  by  mounds  or  an  interior  Em- 
bankment. Amoodah  flows  in  on  the  right  bank,  unembanked  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  and  no  rice  cultivation,  vegetables,  and  lorn  dhan  : lots  of  mulberry  just 
above.  The  bed  changes  and  is  sandy,  and  the  channel  very  narrow.  The  Em- 
bankments (Kharij)  on  the  left  bank  are  broken  tlirough  and  through  and 
large  holes  ploughed  up.  Thakooranee  Chuck  village  commences  ; the  mul- 
berry cultivation  is  very  rich,  but  most  so  on  the  right  bank,  which  is  un- 
embanked and  has  small  villages,  apparently  on  raised  patches  of  ground. 
Came  to  a large  Khal,  taking  off  from  the  Sankree  (Borar  Khai  left 
bank) ; its  head  is  as  wide  as  tho  river,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  of  its  course, 
it  is  a wide  and  deep  water-course ; it  is  at  this  place  the  dam  is  re- 
quired to  be  made  : above  this 

place  both  banks  are  covered  with 
trees,  the  right  bank  bamboo  and 
fruit  trees  of  small  size — the  left 
bank  fruit  trees.  A boat  full  of  pots 
and  pans— excellent  earth,  well  burnt 
and  very  red,  with  a glaze  on  passing. 

Tagranchuck. — A severe  breach, 
and  Khal  formed,  large  dimensions 
(left  bank).  Fine  mulberry  inside, 
and  ground  prepared  for  sowing 
vegetable  crops.  A fine  silted  surface. 

Another  place,  bank  broken  through, 
and  small  Khal  forming  (L  to  B*)  : 
right  bank  rich  mulberry,  shutting 
out  every  thing  else.  A little  sandy 
silt  in  country  for  a small  area,  but 
not  enough  to  destroy  the  soil.  Came 
out  upon  river  bank  through  rich 
mulberry  opposite  the  guage  piles 


ThakrumwrrrJwrk  Bam,1  in'the/ 
S an  Jr  ra  ar  Roop/utrainr 


* This  means  perpendiratnr  to  bank. 
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ou  the  right  hank  and  a fine-looking  Government  Embankment  where  the  new 
bungalow  is  to  be  built.  Finding  no  path-way  along  the  left  bank,  crossed 
over  in  dungahs,*  horses  swimming  to  the  opposite  bank : (“  right”  we  shall 
have  a better  view  of  the  tract  from  this  side,  being  on  a high  Embankment.) 

A very  good  spot  for  a bungalow  outside  the  Embankment,  with  a fine 
peepul  tree  and  high  ground,  and  a good  landing  ghat.  The  site  is  occupied 
at  present  by  a respectable  hut,  worth  I should  think  Rupees  40,  which  the 
owner  says  he  will  tako  removing  the  materials.  The  Embankment  (right 
side)  is  very  good,  about  10  feet  high : good  crest  and  well  kept.  Mulberry 
inside,  land  inside  dry,  but  no  rice. 

Masonry  indigo  vats  on  the  Embankment  here  (Kharija  Embankment), 
but  taken  over  as  Government  last  year : require  repairs  (just  above  the  vats 
nearly  a large  breach.)  An  interior  Embankment  perpendicular  to  marginal — 
land  on  left  bank  inside  under  water — mulberry  near  the  bank — mulberry  inside 
on  right  bank. 

Village  (Narain  Chuck)  outside  the  Embankment  with  a good  deal  of 
mulberry’.  On  the  opposite  bank,  through  an  open  view,  high  land  is  seen 
about  a mile  in-country,  with  water  between  it  and  the  right  bank,  Bundeepore. 
Glimpse  of  the  tract,  fine  cultivation  insido  as  far  as  eye  can  see,  which  is  a long 
way — fine  rich  ripe  crops  (rice).  At  this  place  a new  sluice  is  required,  the  bund 
goes  inland,  and  then  with  a curve  back  again  to  the  margin.  Very  fine  mul- 
berry outside,  and  huts  on  the  inner  slope  crest  about  8 feet  wide,  and  a fine 
body  of  earth  : here  a new  sluice  is  required,  and  it  is  a good  place  for  one. 
There  is  a small  old  sluice — on  one  side  unserviceable.  Wherever  we  get  glimpses 
of  the  tract,  the  crops  look  very  fine,  and  the  eye  can  see  very  far  over  waving 
fields  of  ripe  rice.  On  the  right  bank  also,  the  rice  cultivation  is  capital,  and 
the  soil  very  rich  for  mulberry  and  cold-weather  crops — in  fact  nothing  can  look 
more  prosperous  than  the  country  from  above  Bundeepore — on  both  sides  up 
to  the  bifurcation  of  the  Amoodah.  At  Goograt  there  is  an  excellent  sluice, 
added  to  and  well  constructed,  and  supplied  with  gate  and  gear : the  work 
has  been  very  well  completed.  The  Embankment  for  3 miles  up  to  the  Amoodah 
is  very  good,  with  a wide  well-made  crest ; and  crossing  the  Amoodah  to  Juggut- 
pore  Bungalow,  which  is  behind  the  Embankment  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Amoodah,  we  see  a capital  Embankment  stretching  down  on  both  sides  of  the 
Amoodah. 

The  bungalow  is  badly  situated,  and  the  new  bungalow  will  lie  constructed 
at  the  head  of  the  Amoodah  Chowhuddy. 

8th  November  1856,  Afternoon. — Walked  up  past  Balli  by  the  Embankment, 
which  is  a fine  one,  in  good  order,  requiring  for  about  a third  of  tire  length 
repairs.  Walked  to  the  great  breach,  and  standing  on  the  end  of  the  Ernbank- 

* A short  tree  of  the  Paha  species,  hollowed  out,  foruuug  a boat— two  of  these  make  a safe  raft. 
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mcnt,  it  is  strange  to  see  so  little  injury  done  to  the  cultivation,  which  is  ripe 
and  good,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  beautiful  yellow  rice  fields. 

The  breach  is  about  100  yards,  and  lias  been  effected  by  a back-water,  and 
the  Embankment  must  have  been  wanting  in  height. 


There  is  a eutclia  road  in  rear  of  the  Embankment  from  Ilalli,  leading 
to  Jchanabad.  Relumed  to  the  Juggutpore  Bungalow  through  Balli — a large 
and  prosperous  place. 

9/A  November  1856. — To  Jchanabad.  Crossed  over  to  left  bank  of  Dal- 
kissur  Embankment : old  bank  high  at  margin  and  slope  down  to  bund. 
Passing  Saleepore,  there  is  a good  retired  Embankment — the  marginal  one 
being  high,  and  only  half  eaten  through  j a hollow  between  the  two,  which  is 
fast  silting  up ; water  came  within  2 feet  of  top  of  retired  Embankment, 
which  occupies  a low  site  : it  is  8 feet  high,  with  5 feet  crest,  slopes  3 and  2 to  1. 

The  Embankment  proceeds  with  a curve  and  is  good,  having  been  made 
after  the  floods  of  1854,  which  breached  this  work  heavily.  There  is  a hollow  in 
front,  and  a hole  full  of  water  in  rear,  and  the  Embankment  has  a long  full 
sweep,  sustaining  the  force  of  the  river.  It  requires  strengthening  and  looking 
after.  Kharija  of  no  iniportaneo  begins  here. 

On  the  opposite  side  the  Embankment  ends  at  Deegrah ; there  is  an  old 
indigo  vat,  apparently  not  worked  ; on  right  bank  the  cultivation  is  excellent 
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where  unembanked,  and  the  bank  on  both  sides  is  high.  The  cultivation  all  along 
on  both  sides  has  been  good.  The  river  here  changes  its  character,  and  so  does  the 
country ; banks  are  high  and  well  defined,  although  sandy  river  bed,  nar- 
rower, and  covered  with  water  ; the  country  a high  level  plain,  one  sheet  of  rice 
cultivation,  which  comes  up  to  within  300  feet  of  the  banks ; and  no  villages 
within  from  a mile  to  3 miles  of  the  river ; consequently  no  holes,  no  tanks 
near  the  river  banks,  as  is  the  case  in  the  lower  embanked  tracts. 

A Telegraph  Tower  of  Lord  Lake’s  time  stands  solitary  in  the  rice  fields, 
about  200  yards  from  the  bank : masonry  in  good  order — wood-work  removed. 
At  20  minutes  past  8 it  threw  a shadow  of  176  feet  in  length.* 

10/ h November  1856. — Started  from  Jehauabadt;  good  road;  1)  mile 
out ; a breach  in  West  rear  of  a bridge,  which  requires  two  additional  arches 
of  about  8 or  10  feet  each.  Good  road J to  next  breach,  where  an  8 feet 
drain  bridge  is  required  (small  breach) — drainage  is  Northwards,  road  is  raised 
to  cross  a hollow.  Capital  road  to  the  Kana  Dalkissur,  a large  channel 
originally,  but  now  shrunken  and  no  sand  in  bed  (Bulramporc)  : ruins  of  a 
post  bungalow,  so  they  appear,  on  the  West  side.  Cold-weather  erops  on  hank  : 
cultivation  every -where  up  to  this  point  superb : sugar-cane,  huldce,  rice 
(of  kinds)  : where  the  rice  has  been  cut  in  small  patches,  a second  crop 
(vegetables)  is  already  springing  up.  Magnificent  tank  on  South  side,  high 
banks  ; cultivation  superb  ; road  excellent  up  to  Moyaporc.  Large  tank  on  South 
side  ; cultivation  superb ; a nice  road  bazaar  ; excellent  road ; sandy  loam.  “ Hur- 
ardcc,”  a hollow  one-drain  bridge  ; two  more  required  small,  6 feet  span,  and  the 
road  may  then  be  raised  and  completed — here,  in  all  other  places,  an  excellent  road. 
At  once  we  see  a change  in  the  soil ; it  becomes  a reddish,  sticky  clay ; in  the 
fields,  it  is  evidently  a marl,  and  the  people  say  gooting  is  found.  The  rice  cul- 
tivation is  no  longer  general,  patches  of  it  are  seen,  some  much  thinned : patches 
of  sugar-cane  are  to  be  seen,  the  road  is  cut  up,  and  a column  of  water  has  evi- 
dently swept  over  it,  but  not  so  as  to  tear  the  road  up  by  the  roots.  The  sur- 
face of  the  road  only  is  destroyed,  is  guttered,  cut  entirely  through  in  one  low 
place,  near  a small  drain  bridge.  We  now  come  to  the  Western  branch  of  the 
Mondasuree  Khal.  Walked  to  the  nearest  village  and  fields ; saw  a true  water- 
mark in  a kudjoor  (date)  tree  4 feet  high,  on  ground  about  a foot  lower  than  the 
fields ; North  and  East  the  water,  therefore,  was  about  3 feet  over  the  fields,  ami 
this  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a large  drainage  channel.  No  sand  is 
deposited,  the  soil  has  been  refreshed  by  the  water,  and  the  marl  is  hard,  and  I 

* Parted  with  Lieutenant  Black,  Executive  Officer,  Culmcejole  Division : halted  at  Jehanabad, 
occupying  the  zemindar's  school-house. 

t With  Lieutenant  Liuiond,  Executive  Engineer,  Daraoodah  Embankment. 

t This  old  road  is  under  the  llooghly  Ferry  Fluid  Committee;  it  is  part  of  the  Ilancoorah  and 
Kulkcah  Itoads. 
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should  say  excellent  for  rubbee  cultivation ; but  the  people  object  to  labor,  and 
say  they  have  no  bullocks  with  which  to  plough.  Soil  good  for  bricks : three 
kilns.  Enclosed  garden  and  sugar-cane  patches : crossing  the  nullah  the  road 
is  level  with  country,  smooth,  and  covered  with  grass  (thin  and  short)  ; then  a 
drain  bridge,  small  and  in  excellent  order,  but  high  and  dry,  and  must  have  been 
built  to  pass  land  floods ; then  a rather  tom-up  clay  road — soil  less  ohieknee  and 
more  sandy  ; to  another  larger  drain  bridge,  0 feet  wide  opening  and  10  feet  to  pa- 
rapet— cracked  along  both  spring  lines,  and  where  the  retaining  walls  join  the 
body,  this  work  can  be  saved  and  made  good  at  a small  expenoe,  the  cracks  being 
carefully  and  perfectly  filled  up  with  sand  in  mortar.  The  road  was  raised  be- 
tween this  and  a large  bridge  about  300  yards  on,  which  is  broken.  A fine  large 
bridge,  but  not  large  enough  j one  arch  is  gone,  another  is  broken  by  a large  piece 
falling  out,  wliich  might  be  built  up  as  the  pier  is  standing  j the  middle  arch 
and  largest  is  goad,  and  the  East  abut  arch  good  ; but  a severe  vertical  crack 
in  the  abutment.  Altogether,  I should  say,  as  the  face  of  the  country  is  quite 
smooth,  that  the  road  should  he  levelled  to  tho  surface  of  the  country,  and  the 
bridges  be  taken  down,  and  a causeway  made  not  obstructing  tho  water-way 
across  the  Khal,  which  runs  through  a gooting  clay  soil  and  turns  across  the 
tract  running  on  the  North  side  of  road.  Good  gooting  here.  The  traffic  avoids 
the  road  with  its  roughnesses  and  cuts  and  broken  bridges,  and  takes  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  country  North  of  the  Khal.  Here  the  road  should  be  marked 
off  and  made  without  any  obstruction  whatever  to  tho  water-way.  The  next 


This  is  the  style  of  Bridttc 


bridge  is  In  perfect  order,  20  feet  arch ; then  a broken  bridge  (three  arches)  ; 
another  of  two  arches  ; and  then  a large  bridge.  The  soil  is  still  good  and  with- 
out sand,  the  country  level  and  not  tom  up : it  is  parcelled  off  for  the  most  part 
in  small  fields  (rubbee  of  last  year) : this  is  more  observable  on  the  North  side. 
West  of  the  big  bridge,  they  are  ploughing  the  fields  for  rubbee,  and  sowing 
kullai : the  soil  looked  very  good,  red,  and  with  sufficient  sand  in  it. 

The  present  road  should  be  levelled,  as  it  augers  the  flood  and  causes  the 
ground  to  be  cut  up;  whereas,  if  level,  it  would  pass  over  it  without  damage. 
The  large  bridge  has  six  arches  of  about  25  feet  span  semi-circular.  The  abut. 
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meut  arches  alone  require  repair.  The  wing-walls,  which  are  long,  require  sup- 
porting by  buttress  retaining  walls,  as  shown  in  Sketch.  Two  trees  growing  out 


rrfjiLiu/uj  traW. 


of  the  arches  on  the  South  side  require  to  bo  cut  and  burnt,  so  that  they  shall 
not  grow  again.  The  abutment  arches  are  more  than  half  cut  through  by  the 
traffic,  and  the  ruts  in  the  ring  masonry  should  be  carefully  squared  and  built 
in  and  covered  by  some  backing  masonry  and  earth  : the  road-way  should  have 
6 inches  of  gooting  (to  be  got  on  the  spot)  consolidated  upon  it. 

Section  of  parapet  very  good  and  massive — looks  workman-like. 

A ■ ■niira*/ 

The  approach  to  the  Damoodah  should  be  built  up  with  earth,  and  a pucka 
causeway  made  as  below. 


The  high  ground  on  the  Damoodah  side  commences  here,  and  the  small 
drain  bridge  is  on  it ; here  we  have  villages  parallel  with  the  river,  and  sugar- 
cane in  plenty,  and  the  people  cultivating  rubboe.  The  road  from  the  big  bridge 
Westward  should  be  carried  North,  as  before  said,  across  the  hollow,  without  any 
obstruction  to  the  water.  Saidpore  village,  immediately  beyond  a deep  branch 
of  Khal,  witli  high  banks  and  about  3 feet  water  now  in  it — pretty  village, 
wooded  banks  : between  this  and  the  Damoodah,  the  road  requires  repairs.  The 
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allies  of  drain  bridges  are  exposed,  and  in  one  bridge  cut  through  by  ruts. 
Directly  on  getting  up  the  Eastern  bank  of  this  nullah,  and  obtaining  a view  of  the 
land  between  it  and  the  Damoodah,  you  feel  astonished  at  the  rich  cultivation 
spreading  before  you : the  soil  is  of  a rich  red  brown,  in  some  places  almost 
purplo : the  rice  is  closo  and  high  and  very  rich,  and  the  sugar-cane  abundant 
and  high.  We  reached  the  Damoodah  about  11  A.  M.,  crossed  in  a boat.  The 
road  to  Champadanga*  requires  repairs,  and  is  much  cut  up  East  of  the  retired 
Embankment. 

10/A  November  1850,  Afternoon. — Walked  along  the  retired  straight  Embank- 
ment to  the  end : between  the  Embankments  fine  rice : inside  the  retried  line  the 
rice  has  diappeared,  but  the  ground  is  turned  up  and  tilled  for  rubbee.  There  are 


some  fine  fields  of  short  rice  near  Moroe,  at  the  South  end.  The  inundation 
from  Soonaghur  destroyed  tho  rice  inland.  Returned  by  the  marginal  liue : 
ground  on  margin  outside  Embankment  prepared  for  rubl>ce. 

Tho  Embankment  (marginal)  is  a very  fine  one,  very  well  done,  and  now 
makes  a really  good  line : it  is  turfed  for  tho  first  portion,  not  completed  in  tho 
second  (will  be  finished  in  ten  days),  and  the  third  portion  finished,  but  not 
turfed.  Section  4 to  1 and  3 to  1,  crest  5 feet,  general  height  10  to  12  foot. 
Fourth  portion  section  thrown  up  in  the  rough,  and  bank  sloping  being  made  at 
the  most  salient  point — a place  of  danger : work  incomplete — will  be  soon  finish- 
ed. Silt  is  being  deposited  in  curve  (re-entering).  Embankment  passes  through 
a village,  leaving  a tank  outside  (Seebclmck).  The  banks  of  this  tank  arc  protec- 

* lOf  A b'oceinber  1850.— Reached  Champadanga  bungalow  a little  before  noon. 
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tive,  and  should  be  made  good  beyond  the  large  pucka  house.  The  Embank- 
ment requires  raising  and  completion.  A small  breach  occurred  (no  damage)  : 
further  on  the  Embankment  is  of  finished  section. 

llfA  November  1856. — Crossed  the  Damoodah  to  the  right  bank.  Em- 
bankment in  good  order,  but  has  sunk  in  level,  and  has  an  inverted  long 
curve  in  the  crest  to  Poorsoora,  where  it  becomes  smaller  in  section,  with 
splendid  mulberry  outside  and  fine  rice  and  mulberry  and  sugar-cane  inside: 
thickly  inhabited.  A sluice  at  Poorsoora  requires  repair.  West  wing  walls 
falling ; floor,  and  in  other  respects,  good.  At  the  upper  end  of  Poorsoora  there 
is  an  advanced  salient  semi-circular  Embankment  covering  a deep  hole  in  rear  : 
it  has  stood  well — water  rose  within  nearly  a foot  of  top.  Opposite  Luskerpore, 
where  the  village  turns,  and  the  river  has  cut  a perpendicular  clay  bank,  and 
mado  a fair  bed  with  water  from  bank  to  bank  (a  good  place  for  a section) 
300  yards  wide,  the  Embankment  is  40  feet  from  bank,  and  the  ground  very 

rich.  There  is  room  for  a straight  retired  line  as 
dotted,  which  will  include  all  the  villages,  and  the 
land  excluded  will  grow  mulberry  when  it  rises 
with  silt,  which  is  richly  deposited  here. 

At  Jungulpore  there  has  evidently,  in  previous  years,  been  a breach  that 
must  have  carried  off  a great  volume,  which  tore  a wide  channel,  in  which 
now  rice  is  grown;  the  land  on  either  side  being  rather  high,  on  which  rice 
is  not  grown;  the  silted  bank  outside  the  Embankment  is  very  high,  and 
the  result  of  an  opening  here  would  bo  a great  take-off.  I do  not  consider 
it  at  present  desirable,  but  here  is  a place  for  a vent  leading  into  the  Mon- 
dasuree  Khal.*  The  Embankment  is  a good  body  of  earth  and  pretty 
high : fine  mulberry  outside,  direct  impact  a curve,  at  the  higher  end  a 
pucka  temple  and  house.  The  Embankment  is  visited  close  by  the  river 
as  it  turns  the  point  (30  feet),  and  there  is  a deep  hole  or  tank  in  rear : 
the  bank  is  very  high  and  steep,  and  is  stiff  There  are  sandy  islands 
in  the  bed  here,  and  a channel  along  both  banks ; but  it  leaves  the  left  bank 
opposite  this  to  run  into  the  bend  just  gone  over : the  water  is  deep  here.  The 
bank  continues  high,  with  a rapid  slope  inland,  meeting  tho  Embankment,  the 
toe  of  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  heel.  The  Embankment  on 
opposite  side  runs  inland  here  (Chuckipat  and  Luskerpore,  old  retired  lines.) 

Another  place,  where  a bad  breach  with  branches  into  the  Khal  must 
have  taken  place,  in  which  hollows  (wide)  rice  is  grown,  richest  cultivation 
all  along,  houses  very  close,  ground  inside  low,  bank  high,  with  a steep  incline 
to  country.  Embankment  good — a new  forward  line,  where  there  was  a 
breach  in  old  line.  A good,  straight,  high,  rough,  sloped,  but  fair-crested  Em- 
bankment stretches  to  Bycantporc,  and  beyond  it  good  Embankment.  A very 
straight  line  for  nearly  a mile,  then  winding  to  Baugamara,  and  where  the 

• This  Khal  runs  at  a small  distance  inland,  parallel  to  the  river. 
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breach  was  strong  and  well  made,  with  long  smooth  slope.  Ground  inside 
low  and  hollow,  and  traces  of  the  old  catastrophe.  After  this  it  winds  a 
little  and  takes  a retired  line,  quite  straight  and  good,  behind  the  market  place, 
which  is  also  protected  by  a marginal  line  not  so  strong  and  in  good  order. 
On  the  upper  end,  between  the  margin  and  the  Embankment,  with  the  mar- 
ginal cross  Embankment  as  a base,  rice  has  grown  and  come  to  maturity,  without 
damage,  although  exposed  to  flood,  but  not  much,  as  the  bank  is  high.  We  are 
now  within  half  a mile  of  Siallee,  and  the  scene  of  inundation  is  now  patent 
to  the  view ; and  we  rode  down  along  the  sandy  track  and  came  unexpectedly 
upon  the  Mondasurce  Khal.  About  i mile  from 
the  Embankment,  a wide,  deep-cut,  well-defined 
channel,  about  100  feet  width  of  water  now  in  it, 
and  I should  think  the  section  cannot  be  less  than 
this.  The  land  on  both  sides  appeared  to  have 
been  well  sanded,  but  it  had  on  both  sides  been 
ploughed,  and  in  some  fields  the  rubbee  has  been  sown  and  was  springing  up  : 
here  and  there,  near  the  village,  there  was  rice,  and  within  view,  looking  over  the 
country,  we  could  see  rice.  A solitary  patch  of  sugar-cane  was  in  the  width  of 
inundated  tract.  The  people  expect  good  rubbee  crops  from  the  whole  of  the 
land  they  are  tilling.  The  soil  is  light  and  very  sandy,  fine  for  vegetables.  Wo 
returned  to  the  Embankment  and  worked  up  to  the  Siallee  breach,  which  is  a 
bad  one.  Lieutenant  Limond  has  lined  out  a salient  curve  in  front,  which  occu- 
pies good  land,  and  shuts  out  the  river  from  the  hollows  and  Khals.  Just  above 
the  breach  there  are  rice  crops  between  the  margin,  which,  in  some  places,  is  high 
and  has  an  Embankment,  and  the  retired  complete  Embankment : there  must 
have  been  a baok-watcr  on  this  rice  of  considerable  depth  without  destroying  it. 

11/A  November  1850,  Afternoon. — Crossed  the  Ilamoodah*  at  Siallee 
Ghat.  Found  Embankment  very  good,  not  high  enough,  but  very  neat,  strong, 
and  compact.  The  Oozurpore  breach  is  another  Kistopore,  and  its  closure  has 
been  commenced  upon.  The  ground  is  low,  and  the  bank  entirely  cut  away. 
The  villagers  are  tilling  the  soil  for  rubbee  crops,  but  only  nearest  the  villages, 
and  along  the  villages  inside,  between  Siallee  and  Oozurpore,  rice  has  been 
successfully  grown.  Outside  the  Embankment  also  are  huts  and  mulberry,  and 
rubbee  crops  also  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  Embankment  of  which  is  distant. 
The  new  Embankment  at  Oozurpore  is  long,  about  i mile  ; inland  rice  is  grow- 
ing at  a distance  of  about  a mile  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Mondasurce  Khal ; 
the  soil  is  not  destroyed,  and  will  grow’  good  rubbee : near  to  the  breach  and  in 
rear  of  the  Embankment  there  are  deposits  of  sand. 

The  cultivation  is  very  rich  on  the  margin,  both  in  and  outside  Embank- 
ment, from  this  to  Modccpore — rice,  sugar-cane,  vegetables,  and  fruit  trees.  We 
now  turn  inland  to  walk  to  the  Khal. 

* Over  to  right  bunk. 
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The  Khal  is  about  250  feet  wide  at  top,  100  feet  at  bottom  and  well 
defined,  fully  17  feet  deep ; the  soil  is  sanded  about  it,  but  tilled  for  the  most 
part  on  the  Tillage  side  for  rubbee.  The  Khal  approaches  the  Embankment, 
and  where  there  was  a former  breach,*  a low  hollow  exists,  which  leads  into  the 
Khal  where  it  is  closest,  which  only  requires  to  be  connected  with  the  Darnoo- 
dah  to  act  as  a feeder  for  irrigation.  This  place  is  just  above  Modeepore.f  We 
then  crossed  over  and  walked  by  the  retired  line  to  Mohunpore. 

l'2th  November  1856. — Walked  up  to  Soonaghur.  The  breach J has 
occurred  owing  to  the  want  of  height  at  thiB  spot.  The  bank  is  torn  away 
frightfully  ; the  breach  is  completely  open  to  the  river,  which,  rushing 
through  this  space,  has  left  gravel  of  small  sizes  in  spots,  carrying  sand 
beyond,  and  not  depositing  it, 
except  by  back-waters  and  in 
sheltered  places.  This  breach 
was  a great  misfortune,  and 
never  should  havo  occurred. 

The  line  drawn  in  behind  tho 
breach  is  to  be  the  new  line. 

There  is  rice  between  tho 
upper  corner  and  the  breach : 
great  damage  has  undoubtedly 
been  done  through  it,  extend- 
ing to  Amptah,  but  in  width 
restricted  by  the  Tarajole 
Bund. 

I do  not  think  the  height 
of  the  Embankment  at  A, 
where  the  river  has  sectioned 
it,  is  higher  than  the  ground 
at  B — at  all  events,  not  more 
than  2 feet  higher.  This  place 
was  assuredly  left  much  too 
low ; it  was  6 feet  lower  than 
the  Embankment  at  C,  the 
Dabdara  corner.  Some  huts 
will  have  to  bo  taken  down, 
and  some  have  been  paid  for. 

(Embankment  Act.) 

• It  was  getting  dark  when  we  reached  Modoepore.  On  a subsequent  visit,  in  company  with  the 
Commissioner,  it  was  dearly  seen  that  this  hollow  is  an  old  water-course,  deep,  clear,  aud  well 
defined. — J.  P.  B. 

t It  is  here  we  are  going  to  place  the  dam  in  the  Damoodah.  X heft  bank. 

H 
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The  bank  (high)  at  the  comer  C and  D must  be  sloped  back  and  turfed, 
the  turf  being  watered  throughout  the  hot  season. 

Crossed  over  to  Jotechund.  Great  deal  of  plantain  cultivation,  sugar-cane, 
and  mulberry  on  opposite  bauk ; fine  rubbee  crops  and  some  fine  rice  still  uncut ; 
the  cultivation  is  very  luxuriant ; and  for  about  2 miles  the  village  is  Jotechund. 
The  Embankments  are  very  good ; but  we  come  to  an  open  space,  where  there 
are  no  huts,  nor  any  obstruction  to  water  where  the  bank  is  high ; and  the  ground 
inside  is  high,  over  which  the  water  only  rose  4 feet.  At  the  Southern  end  is  a 
high  field,  bounded  by  a mud  hedge,  out  of  which  are  growing  tal  trees,  and 
inside  which  are  clumps  of  bamboos.  By  slightly  increasing  this  boundary 
Embankment,  we  shall  protect  the  North  end  of  the  village,  and  by  removing 
and  levelling  the  Embankment  to  the  village  of  Jotecooneeram,  we  shall  have 
a clear  spill  of  more  than  £ mile;  and  there  is  not  a hut,  and  scarcely  a 
shrub  on  the  ground  in  rear,'  to  obstruct  the  water,  and  the  inundating  column 
from  above  passes  close  in  rear  of  this  land. 

Jotecooneeram  can  be  protected  from  being  turned  by  a short  inland 
Embankment ; but  it  is  on  high  ground  and  may  not  require  it. 


The  path  of  the  current  is  somewhat  on  this  side,  but  the  bank  is  very 
high ; and  if  the  ground  be  properly  levelled,  and  without  any  obstructing 
Embankment,  the  spill  will  not  tear  it  up. 

All  this  land  is  excellent  soil,  both  inside  and  out,  for  rubbee,  which  is 
in  full  growth  outside,  and  the  land  inside  has  been  tilled  and  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Sugar-cane  and  plantain  patches  are  also  growing : the  rice  is  thin, 
and  only  near  the  Embankment  and  at  Southern  end. 

Further  on  there  is  another  good  space  for  a vent  below  Kulna.  At 
Srcekistopore  also  there  is  a splendid  place  for  a long  vent,  and  side  Embank- 
ments can  be  made  to  protect  the  flanks  of  villages.  In  rear  of  Sreekistopore  is 
a splendid  rice  crop,  extending  inland  about  a mile  to  the  path  of  the  inundat- 
ing column  : the  bank  all  along  this  is  high,  the  Embankment  low,  small, 
crooked,  aud  ill  kept.  Superb  land  for  rubbee  cultivation,  which  will  be  made 
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to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  cultivating  population  can  manage  to  till.  Crossed 
over  to  Janialpore ; walked  to  the  llalara  breach.*  Embankment  in  good  order, 

has  sunk  in  some 
places : the  breach 
is  small,  and  not  of 
much  importance. 
It  is  below  the 
pucka  enclosed 
premises,  and  an 
E mbank  ment  — A 
B,  of  no  very  large 
dimensions,  with  a 
directing  Embank- 
ment into  the 
Kana  Nuddee,  will 
makethisopeuingt 
beneficial.  The  re- 
tired Embank- 
ment will  be  cut 
to  pass  the  water. 
Lieutenant  Li- 
mond  will  supply 
a survey  Sketch 
with  levels  for  this 
work — also  an  es- 
timate. 

The  Embankment*  from  Sreekistopore  is  about  C feet  high,  rugged 
and  narrow ; the  bank  is  very  high  and  cut,  and  is  near  to  the  Em- 
bankment, being  about  30  feet  distant.  The  river  bed  is  too  wide  here, 
and  is  choking  up  its  proper  channel  with  sand  banks,  scouring  out  the 
island  channel,  which  gives  the  current  a set  upon  the  Kana  Nuddee, 
which  is  dangerous.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  damming  across  the  upper 
or  Bulrampore  end,  leaving  the  curved  channel  (Karala)  to  be  silted  up  with 
a back-water.  The  Embankment  is  a good  body  up  to  the  point  where  the 
curve  takes  off,  here  it  falls  in  height  2 feet,  and  above  is  a breach.  No 
sand  has  passed  through  this  breach ; the  bank  is  very  high,  and  there  are  thin 
rice  crops  immediately  behind  and  in  rear  of  the  breach  not  destroyed ; also 
a cut  has  been  apparently  made  into  the  inland  rear  Khal,  parallel  to  the 
Damoodah. 

• Left  bank  Kana  Damoodur.  Tbe  breach  is  in  the  Ilu&sya,  on  the  Jamalpore  side, 
f Left  bank.  X ltight  bank  Damoodah. 
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All  along  the  rice  stands  pretty  well  on  the  marginal  strip  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  beyond  which  the  inundating  column  has  passed,  rice  and  rubbee  are 
growing  outside,  and  nothing  can  be  richer  in  produce  than  the  embanked  island 
opposite.  This  Embankment  might  be  taken  away  if  the  curved  channel  were 
dammed  across,  but  the  waters  here  do  not  properly  require  any  additional  bed. 
Two  other  breaches,  rice  not  spoilt,  land  not  sanded,  and  cut  made  with  water  in 
it  to  the  rear  Khal : very  fine  rice  in  rear  of  the  Embankment,  and,  as  far  as  the 
Kistopore  track,  a good  mile  and  a half  in  depth  of  rice.  This  Embankment  has 
eight  or  nine  of  these  breaches  in  it,  and  the  rice  in  front  and  rice  in  rear,  with 
the  absence  of  sandy  deposit,  show  that  a spill  here  would  not  be  destructive  to 
crops  : the  huts  are  isolated  and  few,  and  the  people  should  remove  to  Beregong 
or  Sreekistopore,  the  two  neighboring  villages. 

We  inspected  carefully  this  curved  take-off1,  which  is  the  deep  channel,  and 

brings  the  river  out  of  its 
course  into  the  country,  and 


directs  its  set  upon  the 
Kana  Nuddee.  We  decided 
that  to  dam  this  channel 
across  will  be  a benefit,  and 
that  to  keep  the  river  in  its 
proper  bed  will  be  safer  and 
better  on  all  accounts,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the 
Kana  and  to  the  navigation. 
To  complete  the  curvilinear 
Embankment  from  Bulram- 
pore  to  Sreekistopore,  as  laid 
out  by  the  Executive  Engi- 
neer, will  be  a heavy  expense, 
and  the  river  would  then 
work  its  will  in  this  irre- 
gular channel  and  against  the 
Kana.  1 prefer  damming 
across  the  channel  and,  con- 
necting the  Bulrampore  end 
with  the  island,  shutting  out 


the  river. 


Went  on  to  Kistopore  Embankment,  which  is  in  good  order.  Approaching 
the  scene  of  the  great  breach,  the  bank  is  cut  up  and  the  jungle  grass  still  there ; 
but  the  lower  portion  has  been  cleared  and  tilled,  and  is  now  ready  for  rubbee 
sowing.  Where  the  new  Embankment  commences,  and  the  re-entering  space 
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begins,  a flat  surface  of  pullai  >n  lit  fee  is  to  be  seen,  a wonderful  deposit  for  one  sea- 
son— a change  from  a broken, 
tom-up,  dislocated  bank,  to  a 
fine  surface  with  a rich  soil, 
smooth,  and  with  a flat  incline 
to  the  river. 

The  open  space  is  much  torn 
up,  but  will  be  ploughed  over 
and  sown  with  rubbee.  The 
heel  of  the  new  Embankment 
has  its  berm  covered  with  silt 
from  the  back-water,  and  some 
little  distance  the  land  will 
bear  a rubbee  crop.  The  end 
of  the  Sadeepore  Embank- 
ment must  be  sloped  off  and  turfed,  so  as  not  to  wear  away,  and  the  Sadeepore 
breach  must  be  re-built.  Passing  outside  this  largo  village  by  the  Embank- 
ment, the  Khals  look  dangerous  and  are  full  of  water.  At  the  end  the 
Embankment  stops,  and  here  the  removals  commence.  For  some  miles  no 
great  harm  appears  to  have  been  done,  but  approaching  Jamma,  and  within 
the  last  1 i mile,  the  state  of  the  land  is  distressing.  Sand  has  been  heaped 
over  it,  and  the  bank  has  been  tom  away  by  the  formation  of  Khals,  some 
three  or  four  of  which  run  inland,  along  which  the  greatest  damage  has  been 
done.  The  ryots  are  attempting  to  cultivate  rubbee,  and  I hope  they  may 
succeed.  The  distance  to  which  this  ruination  of  the  land  stretches  will  be 
seen  to-morrow.  Arrived  at  Jamma,  very  tired,  by  moon-light. 

13M  November  1856. — Leaving  Jamma  by  the  Embankment,  we 
came  to  the  next  cleared  space.  Here  no  damage  appears  to  have  been  done. 
There  is  high  grass  on  the  margin,  and  on  both  sides  of  where  the  Embankment 
was,  plantain  cultivation  exists,  and  the  land  is  prepared  for  rubbee  crops ; the 
soil  is  excellent,  and  no  sand  is  deposited  ; in  rear  is  rice,  and  where  the 
view  extends  inland,  no  destruction  or  waste  tract  is  to  be  seen,  but  all  the  space 
is  green  and  yellow  with  rice.  The  bank  is  low  and  not  well  defined,  so  that 
there  must  have  been  a great  spill,  probably  on  the  other  side  of  Jamma.  The. 
destruction  has  been  caused  by  the  heading  up  and  stoppage  of  waters  entering 
the  curved  narrow  passage,  throwing  the  flood  laden  with  sand  over  the  high 
open  bank. 

The  surput  grass  is  of  great  assistance : much  of  this  land  will  be  and  is 
favorable  to  indigo.  There  are  also  pawn  fields,  fruit  trees,  bamboos  at  the 
old  temple,  and  banian  tree.  The  site  of  the  bund  is  somewhat  tom  up. 
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Mohunpore  Khal  is  here  a deep  channel,  well  defined,  full  of  water,  but  no 
water  flowing  in  : a little  sand,  but  not  much.  Walked  inland,  cultivation  not 
destroyed — rubbee  on  the  banks  and  pawn — rice  further  in,  not  destroyed.  Fur- 
ther on  there  is  no  grass,  the  site  of  the  bund  is  ploughed  for  rubbee,  with  rich 
plantain  cultivation  on  the  marginal  side,  and  rice  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
inland.  We  came  to  a shoulder  angle,  where  the  bund  is  left  standing. 

The  bund  is  irregular ; must  be  looked  to  and  the  bank  sloped,  and  margin 
made  smooth.  It  is  important  that  no  Khal  should  form  here.  Lieutenant 
Limond  will  look  to  this ; two  or  three  very  bad  deep-rutted  roads  and  the  ghats 
through  the  Embankment.  The  Embankment  is  a long  one ; very  fine  section 
where  repaired  by  McGuinness,  and  where,  which  for  a great  length  is  the  case, 
the  river  sets  directly  upon  it.  At  the  upper  end  the  bund  becomes  very  low, 
and  there  is  but  small  margin  between  the  river  and  Embankment,  yet  here 
brick-makers  have  been  making  bricks,  and  people  were  at  work,  taking  the 
surface  grass  off  the  ground ; and  deep  holes  have  been  excavated  to  the  ruin 
of  the  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  brick  earth. 

It  is  strange  that,  in  this  protected  land,  they  have  not  cultivated  rice. 
There  are  large  topes  of  fruit  trees  ; patches  of  plantain  and  fields  prepared  for 
rubbee ; perhaps  the  land  is  too  high  for  rice,  or  there  is  too  much  shade  for  it. 
Here  is  the  large  masonry  sluice,  requires  repair  and  strengthening,  and  complet- 
ing as  a useful  work — it  is  a handsome  work,  has  no  gates  (Sudoosam  at  Hur- 
reepore).  The  spill  has  done  no  harm  until  you  reach  the  old  Khal,  which  has 
widened  into  a large  cut,  and  a great  vent  is  making  itself  here,  in  which  the 
river  is  depositing  masses  of  sand : immediately  above  the  soil  is  tilled  for  rubbee. 
Inland,  alter  about  half  a mile,  the  rice  crop  appears  unhurt ; the  same  thing  is 
seen  at  Hidgola,  where  there  is  every  appearance  of  the  bank  soon  giving,  and  a 
wide  vent  channel  perpendicular  to  the  bank  forming.  Hurreepore  is  opposite 
the  line  of  old  trees  on  the  bank  at  Choutpore.  Lieutenant  Limond’s  survey  will 
show  the  area  destroyed  by  sand  deposit,  as  also  by  the  inundating  columns. 
It  does  not  seem  that  extensive  damage  has  been  done,  and  for  this  year  at  least 
the  rubbee  crops  will  be  fair.  This  never  was  a fertile  portion.  The  marginal 
land  was  mostly  occupied  by  fruit  tree  topes.  We  are  now  in  the  Bhaminee  vil- 
lage, where  the  Embankment  has  been  left ; the  bank  is  high  and  cut  into,  and 
about  15  feet  from  Embankment.  Approaching  Jackba,  the  country  view 
becomes  open,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  covered  with  rice ; here  also  there  must  have 
been  a considerable  spill  without  damage  to  bank,  to  marginal  land,  and  appa- 
rently to  the  country.  Before  coming  to  the  high  land  of  the  Miduapore 
road,  there  is  a low  place,  where  there  has  been  a great  spill,  and  sand  has  been 
thrown,  but  not  much  ; and  the  rice  behind  is  in  very  good  order.  The  bank  here 
again  is  very  high,  and  there  cannot  have  been  much  spill.  The  country  is  not 
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damaged  up  to  the  Comulpore  Jheel,  and  a short  rice  crop  covers  the  whole  sur- 
face inland.  We  both  went  into  the  water  in  the  Comulpore  Jheel  Khal,  and 
nearly  off  our  horses.  The  ascent  of  it  was  steep,  the  Khal  being  narrow,  with 
high  banks : it  would  be  a better  drainage  channel,  perhaps,  if  larger.  Rode  on 
by  the  margin  to  Comulpore  bazar ; put  up  in  the  verandah  of  a hut  on  the  river 
bank.  Walked  inland  through  the  bazar,  and  found  the  crops  on  land  good : 
rice  has  been  cut  nearest  the  village,  and  the  land  is  already  tilled  for  rubbee. 
Further  off  the  rice  crop  standing,  and  there  are  large  fields  of  sugar-cane.  Every 
bit  of  ground  has  been  cultivated.  Wherever  much  sand  has  been  strewn,  I per- 
ceive that  the  people  of  this  part  cultivate  plantain,  which  requires  a small  hole 
to  be  excavated  for  each  tree.  Plantains  pay  from  Rupees  6 to  8 a beegah. 
The  land  rent  here  is,  1 believe,  Rupees  2-8  a beegah.  Walked  along  the  road  ; 
excellent  cultivation  ; and  wherever  the  rice  is  cleared,  the  land  has  been  tilled 
for  rubbee.  Sugar-cane  abounds,  and  where  the  jheel  water  is,  channels  are  cut 
and  water  is  being  lifted  in  swing  baskets  for  irrigation.  Plantains  and  rice  on 
the  other  side  of  the  jheel  bund.  This  jheel,  which  we  kept  along,  is  a large 
reservoir,  and  by  small  cuts  Westward  and  South,  the  rice  lands  might  be  watered 
for  a second  crop.  A small  line  of  level  would  be  useful  here  to  see  the  depth 
and  length  of  cut  required.  By  the  eye,  the  jheel  level  does  not  look  more  than 
2 feet  below  the  country  level : a steam  pump  or  a rotatory  pump  would  be  use- 
ful, or  even  buckets  of  water  tied  to  bamboos  would  lift  the  water  for  irrigation. 

14/A  November  1856. — Walked  to  rear  of  Sungutgolah  ; Baw  the  site  of 
removed  cross  Embankment ; it  is  ploughed  over  for  rubbee.  Immediately 
beliind  this  is  a low  field  of  rice : on  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  hollow  is  rich 
sugar-cane.  The  W estem  land  beyond  the  spill  is  covered  with  rice ; in  the 
hollows  are  large  topes  of  fruit  trees.  Comparing  the  present  appearance 
with  that  of  last  year  and  the  year  before,  1 see  no  destructive  effects 
from  the  spill,  nor  is  there  more  of  the  jungul  rurput.  The  superstructure  of 
the  house  has  been  taken  down  and  removed.  The  tank  banks  have  been 
strengthened,  but  these  will  require  looking  to.  The  bund  removed  does  not 
look  3,300  feet  long.  If  the  Comulpore  Jheel  outlets  were  dammed,  it  is  a 
question  to  be  solved,  whether  tho  water  would  spread  and  do  good  Westward, 
or  whether  it  would  seriously  damage  the  marginal  villages.  I think  a good 
deal  of  irrigation  might  be  effected  from  this  jheel  as  a basin.  The  peoplo 
at  Sungutgolah  do  not  consider  the  floods  of  this  year  any  thing.  Swam  in  tho 
Damoodah,  and  then  had  a seriously  pulling  walk  over  the  sands  to  the 
opposite  bank  above  the  Rugubpore  piling.  The  piling  is  very  much  injured, 
it  is  worse  than  useless,  and  much  serviceable  timber  and  bamboos  may  be  got 
by  removing  it.  It  is  now  so  open,  that  there  is  a deep  channel  between 
it  and  Embankment.  The  Embankment  is  very  fine : the  floods  of  this 
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year  scarcely  rose  upon  it.  The  basin  is  pretty  well  silted  up  at  tho  upper 
end,  and  where  there  is  no  water  standing,  the  ground  is  tilled  for  rubbee. 
At  the  lower  end,  where  the  old  Embankment  juts  out,  there  is  a deep  water 
channel : this  should  be  looked  to,  and  a brush-wood  sunken  spur  made  at  the 
head  of  the  branch.  The  cold-weather  channel  is  altered  much  this  year,  and 
does  not  come  in  direct  from  Sungutgolah  as  formerly,  but  goes  more  middle- 
channel,  with  a back-water  branch  perpendicular  to  the  piling.* 

22 nd  November  1856. — Calcutta  to  Ooloobariah  by  water.  Ooloobariah 
Bungalow  built,  flooring  not  completed,  walls  rough  plastered,  will  bo  finished  by 
Christmas  : out-houses  have  to  be  built,  ground  to  be  drained  and  raised.  Rode 
to  Musraka.t  Now  bungalow  looks  dilapidated  on  account  of  the  plastering 
having  blistered  and  peeled  off,  not  only  on  the  walls,  but  from  the  columns  ; tho 
coiling  cloth  of  one  room  has  come  off  its  frame  and  is  hanging  down  ; the 
tiling  in  the  verandah  floors  is  badly  done,  joints  open ; it  would  appear  that 
the  lime  mortar  was  deficient  and  bad  ; the  sand  also  must,  1 think,  have  been 
saltish.  Tho  chur  in  the  river  at  tho  ghdt  has  increased  greatly,  and  two  deep 
channels  run  along  the  banks. 

23 rd  November  1353. — Started,  walked  up  to  Gyghattee.  The  Embank- 
ment completed  and  good,  has  sunk  in  many  places,  and  is  receiving  petty 
repairs,  which  will  make  it  a good  Embankment.  Crossed  the  Gyghattee ; pony 
got  into  boat  and  nearly  upset  it,  falling  into  the  Khal.  Walked  up  to  Mr. 
Martin’s  house.  A four-anna  rice  crop  visible  everywhere,  rising  in  places  to  six 
and  eight  annas.  Outside  the  marginal  Embankment,  wherever  there  is  room, 
the  bank  is  prepared  for  rubbee.  Going  by  a somewhat  inland  Embankment,  we 
found  the  cultivation  improving ; the  land  very  rich,  and  with  irrigating  channels 
prepared  for  rubbee  cultivation  ; the  same  outside,  and  some  rice  crops  within 
Embankments.  Very  large  villages  in  country,  with  long  belts  of  trees ; a large 
pucka  house  unplastered ; village  prosperous : altogether  the  country  we  can  see  is 
doing  very  well  and  cannot  be  considered  as  haja  in  any  way.  If  the  fussil  rice 
crop  is  poor,  still  the  condition  of  tho  land  will  allow  of  boru  dhan  being  grown. 

The  coal  bunds  have  been  raised.  The  floods  come  to  within  li  and  1 foot 
of  the  floor  of  Mr.  Martin’s  house. 

2 Uh  November  1856. — Started  from  Amptah  Monday  morning ; crossed 
Mondasuroe  Kind ; J horses  swimming ; walked  on  to  Calcutta ; country  behind 
a sheet  of  water. 

• From  the  Rngubpore  Bay,  went  into  Bnnlwan.  Ex  ami  no.)  Lieutenant  Limond’s  Office  ami  pro- 
ceded  to  Calcutta.  Examined  the  2H’ergnnnali  Office  and  went  to  the  Revenue  Board.  Eiplained 
matters  connected  with  the  irrigation  movement . 

t Lieutenant  Black  joined  me  at  Musraka  and  travcllod  with  mo. 

X This  is  on  the  left  bank. 
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A surveyed  plan  of  the  Embankments  from  Amptah  Bungalow  here  is  much 
required.  Great  difficulty  in  getting  the  ponies  across  the  water ; they  were  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  doing  it,  swimming  round  and  round,  and  down  the  stream. 

On  the  right  bank,  emerging  from  a sinking  boat,  and  pulling  myself  up  a 
perpendicular  bank,  found  mustard  growing.  (Mynah  Village  below  Tulleah.) 

Ground  inside  high,  and  rubbee  prepared  ; great  number  of  paying  trees, 
(date  and  tal)  ; paper  making  ; place  and  people  look  prosperous  ; bank  high  ; 
Embankment  curved  (Tulleah),  requires  careful  attention  ; path  of  river  through 
old  breach  visible ; no  really  haja  land  in  sight.  Followed  the  bank  to  Hen- 
dala : rice-golah  on  bank  at  Tulleah,  magnificent  soil,  and  good  rubbee  crops. 
All  along  to  Hendala,  where  a large  tree  has  fallen  into  the  river.  Nothing  can 
be  finer  or  more  prosperous  than  the  land  along  this  bank,  as  far  as  you  can  see 
inland,  which  is  only  half  a mile  or  so.  The  villages  and  trees  inside  the  Embank- 
ment being  continuous,  we,  be  it  observed,  are  on  the  bank  (not  Embankment.) 

Crossed  the  Damoodah  Khal,  and  found  that  the  banks  were  not  too  much 
covered  with  sand,  but  that  the  soil  had  been  tilled,  and  everything  prepared  for 
fine  rubbee  cultivation.  Water  was  visible  in  the  direction  of  Hurridulla  breach. 
Passed  on  by  the  margin  of  the  Damoodah,  and  found  the  land  most  rich  and 
excellent  for  crops,  and  the  whole  of  it  prepared  for  cold-weather  cultivation. 
The  bauk  is  high  for  the  first  3 miles  or  so,  and  the  water  does  not  rise  much 
over  it.  The  few  huts  there  are,  are  on  high  ground,  and  I am  opposed  to 
embauking  such  fine  land,  and  to  damming  up  the  low  end  of  the  Damoodah 
Khal.  Higher  up  there  is  a Chowhuddy  and  a marginal  tortuous  Embank- 
ment : rice  is  grown  within.  Much  harm  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  done, 
there  is  water  in  the  middle,  and  the  rice  is  about  an  8 anna  crop. 

On  the  left  bank  water  is  visible,  stretching  away  inland.  It  is  now  11  a.  it., 
and  we  have  only  got  to  Munsookah.  It  is  quite  a pleasure  to  look  inland  here 
— mulberry,  sugar-cane,  fine  grass  for  mats,  plantain,  fruit  trees,  villages,  all  these 
fill  up  the  space  within  view,  and  yet  the  man  in  front  says  the  land  is  bilkool 
haja.  Outside  the  Embankment,  which  is  small,  is  mulberry,  and  in  low  patches 
sowings  of  boru  dhan  blind  the  eye  with  their  intense  green.  The  large  village 
inland  is  Kalkapore.  We  crossed  the  Damoodah  here  to  the  left  bank  ; crossed 
to  Kurrella  village  j good  crops  on  both  sides ; good  rice  on  right  bank  ; mulberry 
all  along  outside  the  Embankments — still  a coss  from  Puspore,  and  half  past  12. 

Started  again  at  2 p.  m.  ; crossed  the  river  en  route,  walking  for  the 
Damoodah  Khal. 

At  Tagranchuck  there  was  a breach,  which  has  become  a bad  place ; bank 
being  tom  up,  and  appearance  of  Khal  forming  ; sand  deposited ; fine  fruit  trees. 
Embankments  very  small,  section  3 to  4 feet  high.  Further  on  the  bund  is  of 
good  section  (repaired  and  raised),  6 feet  high : rice-golahs  on  bank  for  selling 
grain  (import).  Silt  behind  the  Embankment,  which  continues  good,  and  where 
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tlie  view  opens  a little,  rich  red  mould  seen,  prepared  for  rubbee,  also  plan- 
tains—fruit  trees  of  kinds  numerous. 

Sibaneepore — a breach  ; no  harm  done  ; country  behind  open  1 J miles ; large 
villages  and  topes  bound  the  sight.  Soil  very  rich  ; small  rice  crops  ; will  give 
good  rubbee  crops ; excellent  rubbee  outside  Kmbankment.  Dilkoss  Telegraph 
Tower  in  sight  on  left  bank.  (Junglepara) — remarkably  fine  sugar-cane  outside 
the  Embankment — land,  outside  and  in,  good  for  rubbee.  Dcokhal  in  sight. 
Thakoorpore. — At  Koorchi  a Khal  has  cut,  as  per  Sketch  below.  It  is  now 
dammed  up  at  A,  and  will  help  for  irrigation.  This  Khal  has  damaged  the 
village,  but  not  the  land,  which  is  everywhere  covered  with  a fat  silt  over  rich 
earth. 


A very  high  bank  from  Koorchi  to  Hoodulpore  and  Ohola.  The  land  as 
fertile  and  as  rich  as  land  can  be.  Plantains,  sugar-cane,  mulberry,  and  divers 
rubbee  crops  make  the  plain  look  most  happy.  These  two  villages  on  the  bank 
are  half  gone.  Above  G hola  the  bank  is  lower ; the  ground  equally  rich  ; the 
river  on  opposite  bank  and  this  side  filled  up  with  sand.  Looking  up,  magnifi- 
cent crops  of  sugar-cane  and  mulberry  bound  the  view. 


A’.  S. — hast  year  the  channel  of  the  river  was  into  and  under  the  right  bank  entering 
the  Khal. 
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The  Damoodah  Khal  should  be  dammed  in  dotted  line.  Crossed  the  river 
and  rode  back  to  Puspore  in  the  dark. 

25 tk  November  1856. — Crossed  at  Puspore,  just  below  a breach.*  Some 
sand  and  silt  accordingly ; great  number  of  fruit  trees,  many  coeoanut.  Mr. 
Scottt  had  sent  his  books  to  Burdwan — 1 could  not  examine  them.  The  first 
distance,  about  half  a mile  depth,  is  all  tilled  for  rubbee,  and  a rich  red  soil ; 
beyond  this  is  some  sand,  and  on  the  South,  rice  very  good  in  patches,  the  land 
also  being  good  for  rubbee,  particularly  for  barley  and  chunna.  The  sand  is  on 
high  ground,  where  the  waters  have  been  checked  coming  from  a perpendicular 
breach  of  the  river.  Far  as  the  eye  can  see  looking  South,  the  red  soil  is  tilled 
and  prepared  for  rubbee.  Crossed  the  Damoodah  Khal,  embanked  on  both  sides  ; 
rice  and  pea  cultivation  on  bank,  and  on  the  West  bank  clay  figures  (capital 
clay).  The  channel  wide,  large,  and  an  excellent  reservoir.  Passed  by  men  with 
baskets  of  fish  from  Goopeegunge  to  Rajbulhat : chingrees  very  large,  and  other 
fish  : all  prosperous  here,  but  men  not  numerous — villages  in  fruit  trees.  We  now 
come  to  the  most  excellent  paying  land,  a good  natural  road,  with  short  rice  on  the 
South,  and  sugar-cane  (very  rich  and  abundant),  rar,  rice,  rubbee ; cold-weather 
crops  wherever  there  is  not  rice,  and  fruit-trees  plentiful,  with  villages  in  the  topes 
(Sintipore)  ; and  this  prosperity  is  an  open  view  extending  over  a large  area.  We 
now  cross  a Khal  embanked,  and  a pretty  irrigation  channel ; capital  rice  on 
every  side,  rich,  ripe,  and  close — sugar-cane  helping  the  view.  This  ground 
appears  pretty  high,  and  is  excellent  property  ; the  rice  extends  for  miles  in 
a circle  all  round,  being  shortest  in  the  line  we  have  come. 

A line  of  channel  embanked  runs  perpendicular  to  the  Khal  in  the 
direction  we  have  been  taking  (Oberampore  on  our  left.)  Capital  for  irrigation, 
first  chop  rice  every  where,  and  such  a soil  that  directly  the  rice  is  removed, 
rubbee  may  be  sown.  There  is  a little  water  on  the  rice  laud,  near  this  channel, 
making  it  panky.  Another  irrigation  channel,  and  to  our  left  a sort  of 
enclosed  space,  with  water,  retained  for  born  dhan ; beyond  this,  in  the  South 
direction,  patches  of  sugar-cane  glint  in  the  sun-light ; on  the  right  hand  and 
in  front  the  whole  land  is  covered  with  rice ; and  where  the  rice  has  been 
cut,  the  soil  is  turned  over  for  a rubbee  crop.  Large  patches  of  sugar-cane 
are  near  all  the  villages,  which  are  picturesquely  situated  on  raised  sites, 
covered  and  hidden  with  trees,  mostly  fruit-trees.  The  rice  has  a rich  ripe 
autumnal  tint.  We  now  come  to  Chingrcea,  a small  village — up  to  it  the 
crops  are  luxuriant  on  both  sides,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  From 
Chingreea  a large  Embankment  goes  Westward  ; it  has  stopped  the  water,  and  a 
field  of  rice  has  been  spoilt,  but  the  surface  is  fat  pullai  muttee,  and  they  may 

* Crossed  to  right  bank,  striking  across  the  tract  to  the  Damoodah. 

t Assistant  Overseer  at  I’usporc, 
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take  rubbee  crops  off  it,  for  water  is  near,  there  being  a North  and  South 
water-course.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  Embankment  the  crops  are  rich,  particu- 
larly sugar-cane;  and  on  the  right  hand,  about  300  yards  off,  there  are 
huts,  trees,  and  sugar-cane,  the  intervening  land  being  the  destroyed  rice  field, 
which  is  about  the  same  distance  in  length,  and  beyond  that  rice,  but  much 
shorter  than  the  rice  we  have  left,  and  then  the  rice  on  left  of  the  Embankment, 
which  is  high  and  thick.  We  now  come  to  a large  Khal  with  deep  water 
in  it ; the  large  Embankment  continues  along  it,  and  the  country  inside  is  pro- 
tected ; beyond  it  looks  as  if  heavy  waters  had  passed  over  the  land.  Looking 
ahead  towards  the  Roopnarain,  there  is  no  rice,  but  the  soil  is  excellent,  and 
there  is  no  sand.  In  places  it  has  been  tilled  for  rubbee.  This  Khal  leads 
into  the  Kana  Dalkissur.  Following  the  left  bank,  there  is  a cross  dam,  by 
which  we  did  not  cross.  On  both  sides  fine  sugar-cane ; land  very  rich  and 
turned  up  for  rubbee — I suspect  that  a rice  crop  has  been  taken  off  it — I am 
sure  it  has  from  the  left  side,  which  is  protected  by  a large  Embankment. 
“ Malincha”  on  the  left  bank.  This  Embankment  is  nearly  12  feet  high,  and 
is  a good  one,  for  thougli  of  very  pinched-up  section,  it  is  formed  of  good  clay. 
Wo  now  come  to  the  Kana  Dalkissur,  which  we  cross  by  a dam  of  weak 
section  and  insufficient  height.  Lutteefpore  is  on  the  right  bank,  which  is 
embanked  ; all  the  land  is  fit  for  rubbee,  and  most  of  it  has  been  tilled  for  it : the 
sugar-cane  is  very  rich  here,  and  the  villages  are  larger,  closer,  and  show  pucka 
houses : no  fussil,  but  good  soil  for  rubbee,  and  no  sand.  Breakfasted  at  Nowpara. 

Very  fair  rice  field  directly  West  and  South  of  village.  Walked  over  soft 
wettish  ground  ; there  is  no  cultivation  at  present ; but  from  the  parcelling  out 
of  the  land,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  rubbee  crops  off  the  land,  for  which 
the  soil  is  favorable.  Looking  South  there  is  a sheet  of  water  retained,  perhaps 
for  bora  dhan.  Westward  villages  and  sugar-cane;  this  land  is  intersected 
by  a bund,  with  water-courses  on  each  side  (North  and  South),  also  (East  and 
West)  making  irrigation  and  drainage  easy.  These  channels  are  dammed  across 
for  a road. 

“ Rajhutteo”  to  the  right ; ground  has  been  high  and  dry  for  the  last  mile ; 
good  soil,  about  one-sixth  inch  of  pullai  muttee  deposited ; no  cultivation  as  yet ; 
many  Embankments ; in  fact,  the  land  seems  parcelled  out  into  squares  and 
oblongs  by  Embankments.  We  are  now  between  liajhuttee  and  Sabut  Singpore, 
and  going  South-West ; ground  low,  and  has  been  swampy,  being  just  freed  from 
water ; worked  across  it  to  Nundpore,  a large  village  ; near  the  village  the  soil 
has  been  turned  up  for  rubbee,  and  is  excellent ; plenty  of  mulberry  and  many 
fruit  trees.  Villages  more  thick,  prettily  situated,  high  banks  of  tanks  and  belts 
of  trees. 

Ground  prepared  for  rubbee ; excellent  soil  beyond  this  (S.  W.)  low  and 
embanked  across  for  bora  dhan,  which  shows  its  bright  green  in  the  hollow, 
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where  it  has  been  sown  to  supply  the  seed  for  the  large  area.  High  ground 
unoccupied  in  parts,  good  site  for  hut.  Got  ujion  a large  high  Embankment ; 
holes  and  hollows,  bad  smells,  no  view  where  it  opens  out.  The  Koopnarain 
River  bund  is  in  view ; no  cultivation  between  these  numerous  Embankments 
and  the  river  one  ; a large  herd  of  pigs  ; low  jungle  grass — Juggetpore. 

Crossed  a low  grass  plot  of  ground ; good  Boil,  but  not  cultivated  ; regular 
pig-sticking  land.  Approaching  the  Roopnarain  the  land  is  turned  up  for  rub- 
bee,  and  soil  is  very  good — then  comes  close  mulberry,  through  which  we  pushed 
our  way  to  the  river,  finding  the  bank  high,  without  Embankments,  and  that 
we  are  opposite  to  Ranee  Chuck.  Crossed  over  and  rode  to  Goopeegunge  by  the 
right  bank  Embankment. 

The  Government  Embankment*  opposite  is  over  10  feet  high.  The  land 
inside  Ranee  Chuck  is  still  a little  under  water,  and  the  water  will  be  retained 
and  added  to  for  a boru  dhan  crop.  There  is  a temporary  hut  bungalow  at 
Ranee  Chuck.  The  Embankment  from  Ranee  Chuck  to  the  Chundessur  Klial 
'is  high  and  strong,  but  has  been  subject  to  slips  from  percolation,  which 
have  rendered  it  most  dangerous.  The  land  within  is  Hooded  and  the  Embank- 
ment curves  as  in  figure.  The  gorge  dotted 
line  should  be  adopted  for  a new  Embank- 
ment ; the  old  one,  which  is  studded  with 
huts,  being  left  standing.  Crossed  the  Khal, 
which  has  three  branches.  A good  large  sluice 
would  be  very  useful,  and  enable  us  to  carry 
the  river  Embankment  across  to  Goopeegunge,  which  is  on  the  river.  The 
opposite  side  of  the  Roopnarain  is  not  embanked  properly,  and  the  laud  is 
under  water. 

2U<A  November  1830. — Started  from  Goopeegunge  to  see  the  other 
Khals.  Embankment  good  round  to  Khal  (Mohunkhalee)  ; followed  the 
curve  inland,  cainc  to  a new  and  well-built  sluice,  good  dimensions,  really 
well  built,  and  a large  work  ; walls  have  a batter ; the  lower  3 or  4 feet 
are  not  plastered,  and  1 see  that  great  care  has  been  taken  in  placing 
the  bricks,  which  are  excellent.  Tliis  sluice  gives  me  confidence  in  Ulack’s 
building  powers ; it  is  as  good  a work  as  we  have  ; wants  a channel  cut, 
and  perhaps  an  overfall.  The  level  of  the  Khal  being  low,  another  Khal 
turns  Northward  from  the  Mohunkhalee.  We  follow  up  and  cross  the 
Khal  (Goomrie)  ; it  should  be  sluiced.  The  Embankment  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mohunkhalee  is  good ; on  the  opposite  bank  bad,  requiring  much 
strengthening  and  raising.  A slip  in  front  of  a small  hollow  makes  an  ugly  place, 
which  would  be  better  protected  by  a deep  tunnel  to  carry  off  the  percolation. 


* This  is  oil  the  right  bank  of  the  ltoopiurain.  Wc  have  now  finally  left  the  Duinouduk. 
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Above  this  is  a large  zemindaree  sluice,  with  good  retaining  walls ; it  is  in 
good  strong  order,  but  requires  repairs.  (Nischindeepore) — walked  up  to  the 
Kulleah  Klial,  which  goes  inland  from  left  bank,  and  is  a small  Khal,  which 
may  easily  be  sluiced — should  be  done  at  once  to  save  a greater  expense  in 
Embankment.  One  opening  of  10  by  4 feet  (arch)  should  be  commenced  at  once. 
Inside  all  along  there  is  a good  rice  crop,  and  at  this  place,  where  the  land  is  high, 
they  are  cultivating  for  rubhee,  and  there  are  patches  of  mulberry.  Good  potter’s 
clay  all  along  the  Mohunkhalce,  and  up  above  this  a sharp  river  sand,  good  for 
building.  Examined  some  bricks  here,  broke  one,  found  it  thoroughly  well 
burned,  cherry  red  through,  and  2)  inches  thick. 

Walked  to  the  Chundessur  Khal  main  channel,  and  found  that  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  respect  to  a site  for  a sluice  and  for  the  Embankment.  Saw  some 
bricks,  very  good.  The  cross  Embankments  have  been  sanctioned,  and  as  the 
sluices  are  required  and  their  construction  will  be  a great  economy,  I sanctioned 
bricks  being  made  for  them : the  Embankments  also  will  be  commenced 
upon  early.  Returned  to  Goopeegunge — in  all  we  have  walked  8 miles  this 
morning  ; afternoon,  boat  to  Koila,  wind  in  favor. 

The  opposite  bank  of  the  Roopnarain  also  is  low,  is  unembanked,  except  by 
irregular  zemindaree  bunds,  and  any  extra  rise  will  be  carried  off  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Comparing  this  side  and  that,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
extent  and  bad  condition  of  the  interior  bunds,  which  will  be  thereby  done  away 
with,  I have  no  doubt  whatever  ; but  approve  strongly  of  Lieutenant  Black’s 
project  for  sluicing  the  four  Khals  and  making  cross  Embankments. 

Started  from  Koila  Ghaut  (13  miles)  in  the  afternoon,  landing  at  Mancore, 
Beyrampore,  and  Bagbcrra.  The  cutting  at  the  formor  place  is  remarkable  ; 
that  from  the  Buxee  has  cut  away  the  Mancoor  bank.  The  changes  are  shown  by 
Lieutenant  Black’s  survey,  as  are  also  those  at  the  other  two  places.  Bey  ram  - 
pore  is  a high  bank,  going  gradually,  and  the  retired  line  to  the  sluice  will 
last  for  years.  On  the  other  side  of  the  sluice,  at  Bagbcrra,  the  cutting  has 
been  very  great.  The  chur  on  tho  opposite  bank  has  increased,  and  the  river 
is  assuming  a new  curve  here. 

Arrived  at  Koila  after  sunset. 

True  copy  of  notes  written  as  I went  along. 

J.  P.  BEADLE, 
Superintendent  of  Embankments. 
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To 

Captain  J.  P.  BEADLE, 

Superintendent  of  Embankment*. 

Report  on  the  old  channel  of  the  River  Damoodah,  commonly  called 
the  Kana  Nuddee,  prepared  with  the  view  of  considering  the  advisability  of 
removing  the  dam  constructed  during  the  year  1853  over  that  river,  near 
Selimabad,  (vide  tracing  from  map  compiled  from  the  surveys  of  Lieutenants 
Peile,  Johnstone,  Russel,  and  Jervis,  Engineers,  accompanying.) 

From  this  tracing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Damoodah  formerly  turned 
nearly  due  East  at  Selimahad  ; in  place  of  flowing  towards  the  South,  as  it  now 
does,  held  a South-Easterly  direction  for  about  23  miles  ; then  winding 
to  the  Eastward  for  8 miles,  finally  took  a North-Easterly  course,  and  after 
flowing  for  a distance  of  about  30  miles,  poured  its  waters  into  the  River 
Hooghly,  10  miles  above  the  town  of  that  name.  The  usual  effect  of  an 
inundating  river  is  to  raise  the  banks  at  the  margin  of  the  stream  ; in  short,  to 
incapacitate  it  from  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  country  direct,  which  is 
then  either  led  into  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  by  inland  Khals,  or  accumu- 
lates in  hollows,  causing  swamps  and  marshes.  The  Damoodah  records  show 
that  the  latter  was  the  effect  of  the  inundations  of  that  river  above  Selimabad. 
The  Kana  Nuddee  channel  bears  the  symptoms  of  an  inundating  river  strongly 
from  Selimabad  to  Baldangah ; in  a minor  degree  from  the  latter  place  to 
Gopalnuggur  ; has  very  high  banks,  which  must,  however,  at  some  former 
period,  have  been  overflowed  as  far  as  Raddabattee ; while  below  that  place, 
the  evidence  is  plain  before  one  inspecting,  that  the  Damoodah  has  been  a 
source  of  trouble  not  alone  to  the  generations,  since  it  adopted  its  present 
course.  The  Kana  Nuddee  neither  receives  tributaries  nor  gives  off  branch 
streams,  till  its  junction  with  the  Ghea  Nuddee;  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  it 
has  any  branch  connected  with  the  Mundarea  Khal,  which  falls  into  the 
Damoodah  at  Amptah.  These,  combined,  finally,  fall  into  the  Koontee  Nuddee, 
which  name  this  stream  retains  till  its  junction  with  the  Hooghly.  Now,  by 
observing  the  mesh-work  of  water-courses  shown  in  the  tracing,  and  remember- 
ing the  previous  remarks  on  the  Kana  Nuddee  banks,  it  will  be  perceived  the 
Kana  Damoodur  and  Ranaband  Khal  are  the  drainage  channels  of  the 
country  sloping  inwards,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Damoodah  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kana  Nuddee.  The  former  loses  itself  in  the  Rajapore  Jheel,  about 
8 miles  East  of  Puspore,  while  the  latter  becomes  the  Mundarea  Khal,  join- 
ing the  Damoodah  at  Amptah.  We  have  ample  proof  that  the  latter,  when  the 
Kana  Nuddee  was  open,  was  insufficient  (it  will  be  shown  it  received  inundat- 
ing waters,)  by  finding  Embankments  constructed  along  its  left  bank,  which 
Embankments,  formerly  bearing  the  name  “ Tarajole  Chucklah,”  were  abandoned 
about  the  year  1853  or  1854,  no  doubt  on  account  of  these  courses  being  equal 
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to  the  removal  of  the  drainage  of  the  country  between  the  Kana  Nuddec  right 
bank  and  the  Damoodah’s  left  ono,  on  the  formation  of  the  Kana  Dam.  The 
drainage  of  the  country  contained  between  the  semi-circle  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kana  Nuddec  is  carried  off  by  the  Ghea  Nuddee  and  tributary  Khals,  of 
which  there  are  several  between  the  left  hank  of  the  Ghea  Nuddee  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  lload ; and  the  tract  of  country  drained  is  such,  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  embank  the  lower  parts  of  the  former  river.*  The  levels 
taken  by  Lieutenants  Peilo  and  Johnstone  show  that  the  drainage  of  the 
country  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Koontee  Nuddee  and  left  bank  of  the 
Hooghly  is  inland  from  each  river  respectively,  and  is  finally  carried  off  by  the 
Sarsati  Khal.  Hence,  in  this  part,  we  have  the  Rivers  Damoodah,  Kana,  and 
Hooghly,  the  main  trunk  streams,  receiving  in  low  reaches,  by  inland  Khals,  the 
drainage  of  the  whole  tract  of  country  in  question,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  goes  t id  Kana  Damoodur  to  the  Rajapore  Jheel. 

The  Kana  Nuddee  is  about  900  feet  wido  at  the  place  where  the  great 
dam  now  stands  ; its  banks  without  cannot  now  be  defined  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Sclimabad  and  Halara  hussya  bunds,  together  with  the  interval 
between  having  silted  up,  on  the  construction  of  tho  former  work.  Within 
they  are  about  6 feet  high,  and  the  channel  has,  consequently,  a sectional  area  of 
about  5,400  superficial  feet.  Were  the  banks  on  either  side  topped,  the  water 
would  pass  inland  and  not  return  ; the  proof  for  the  right  bank  being  that  the 
water  passing  through  the  Halara  breach,  now  open,  passes  to  the  Kanaband 
Khal  and  Kana  Damoodur,  while  that  for  the  left  being  that  the  flood  enter- 
ing through  the  breach  of  1855  in  the  Selimabad  hussya  bund  did  not  return 
to  the  Kana  Nuddee.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  below  tho  dam,  the  width  = 
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n Sin.  49'  15’  K 1' 

240  — = 280  feet  with  a section  oo  — 1 and  sectional 

Sin.  39-  17’  

area  _ 1430  superficial  feet.  At  the  village  of  Paratal,  about  1 i mile  below  the 
dam  the  width— Sin'  68  *°  * 180  =519  feet,  the  sectional  area  = 519  x (5  = 

Sin.  16-  50’ 

3,114  feet.  At  the  village  of  Kalla  Pahar,  about  half  a mile  lower,  the  breadth 

2<F  /'  SO" 

of  the  channel  = 210  ^ ‘5.  = 311  feet,  the  section 

Sin.  32'  15* 

and  sectional  area  = 2,574  superficial  feet.  At  the  village  of  Kanjata,  4 miles 

* Glien  Nuddee. 
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below  the  diun  the  followingis  an  approximate  section 


to'  IBS' 


having  an  area  of  2,015  superficial  feet.  To  this  point  the  removal  of 
the  Knna  Dam  is  very  unpopular,  as  the  inhabitants  say  they  will  suffer 
much ; and  I herewith  enclose  a petition,  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Collector 
of  Burdwan,  against  this  step  being  taken.  At  the  latter  village  the  inha- 
bitants were  indifferent,  but  said  that  in  a high  flood  of  the  Dainoodah, 
the  fields  inland  suffered  much  : they  stated  the  water  went  into  the  South 
country,  which  is  the  case.  Half  a mile  below  Kanjata,  the  channel  has  the 


following  section 


giving  an  area  of  2,210  superficial 


feet.  At  Joorool,  half  a mile  below,  it  changes  to 


having  a sectional  area  of  2,124  superficial  feet.  I have  hero  to  observe  that 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  this  point  is,  generally  speaking,  much  better 
defined  and  regular  than  the  opposite  one ; and  by  local  inquiries,  I found 
that  on  the  former  side  the  proprietors  used  not  to  suffer  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  on  the  right  bank.  Placing  these  areas  in  the  form  of  a table  for  con- 
venient examination,  wo  have — 


Names  of  Villages. 

Distance 
below  dam. 

Width. 

•Sectional  area. 

Selimabad  

900 

5,400 

»»  •••  •'* 

\ mile 

280 

1,430 

Paratal  

n „ 

519 

3,114 

Kalla  Pahar  

li 

311 

2,574 

Kanjata  

4 » 

175 

2,015 

n 

41 

220 

2,210 

J oorool  

5 ,, 

314 

2,124 

K 
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This  is  the  limit  at  which  the  removal  of  the  dam  is  unpopular.  Passing 
to  the  village  of  Baldunga,  the  slopes  of  the  bank  become  ill  defined, 
having  been  sloped  for  agricultural  purposes.  Peas  and  sugar-cane  are  the 
produce  of  the  bank.  At  this  village  the  inhabitants  say  they  never  were 
inundated  on  the  right  bank,  and  that  a small  bund  was  constructed  on 
the  opposite  side  for  the  protection  of  the  fields  in  rear ; the  section  of  the 


channel  is  here 


having  an  area  of  about  1,290 


superficial  feet.  Proceeding  about  a mile  lower,  we  came  to  the  village 
of  Cawnpore  on  the  left  bank  and  Moch  Kamra  on  the  right  one. 
The  removal  of  the  dam  is  here  popular  ; the  inhabitants  say  their 
harvest  has  never  been  equal  to  what  it  was  formerly.  The  former 
village  lies  in  the  talook  of  Baboo  Joykissen  Mookerjee,  the  zemindar 
whose  name  headed  the  petition  forwarded  to  the  Chief  Engineer,  on 
the  subject  of  either  removing  or  double  sluicing  the  Kana  Dam.  I here 
found  a dam  thrown  across  the  river,  to  collect  the  rain  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  It  burst  last  year,  and  thinking  it  probable  this  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  flood  entering  through  the  breach  in  the  Selimabad 
liussya  bund,  I inquired  if  such  was  the  case,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  width  of  the  river  here  varies  much.  At  Cawnpore  the  channel  has  a 
sectional  area  of  2K)  x 7 — 1,680  superficial  feet.  From  the  nature  of  the  banks, 
both  must  have  been  overflowed  to  some  extent ; indeed,  we  find  in  the 
petition  forwarded  and  before  referred  to,  that  “ the  waters  greatly  fertilized 
their  lands  and  also  gave  them  means  for  irrigation.”  About  a mile  farther  on 
we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Kasheepore,  at  which  the  channel  has  a section  of 


and  area  = 1,260  feet. 


At  Mudusudunpore,  2 


260 


miles  below,  the  approximate  section  is  a J and  area  = 1,: 

superficial  feet.  At  Camalpore,  a mile  further  down,  the  channel  has  a 

* 7 and  area  ~ 1,810  superficial  feet.  At  Polasy, 


section  of 
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about  half  a mile  below,  the  section  of  the  channel  is 


and  area  = 1,800  superficial  feet,  and  has  a similar  capacity  of  about  2 miles  fur- 
ther, when  it  diminishes  below  the  village  of  Puloo  to  150  x 8 = 1,200  superficial 
feet.  At  J adubbatti,  a mile  below,  the  width  diminishes,  but  the  banks  are  higher; 
the  sectional  area  being  135  x 18  = 1,020  superficial  feet.  The  channel  here  con- 
tinues for  miles  without  any  perceptible  change.  At  the  village  of  Howrah,  where 


1 halted  for  the  night,  the  section  is 


having  a sectional 


area  of  1,725  feet. 

Placing  these  numbers  in  a table  for  facility  of  observation,  we  have  — 


Names  of  Viilaoes. 

Distance 
below  dam. 

Width. 

Sectional  area. 

Baldanga 

6 miles 

330 

1 ,290 

Cawnpore  

7 

2 W 

1,680 

Kashipore  

8 „ 

160 

1,260 

Mudusudunpore 

10  „ 

210 

1,260 

Carnal  pore  

11  „ 

230 

1,8  tO 

Polasy 

m ,, 

180 

1,800 

Puloo  

p»i  „ 

150 

1.200 

.Jadubbatti 

Mi  „ 

135 

1,620 

Howrah  

23  „ 

130 

1,725 

Ere  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  not  amiss  to  mention  that  both  banks 
are  entirely  covered  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  from  Mudusudunpore  ; 
at  Jadubbatti  it  ceases  on  the  left  bank,  but  continues  on  the  right ; moreover, 
that  there  are  several  dams  across  the  river  for  the  collection  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes.  With  the  exception  of  one,  all  were  breached.  This  brings 
another  point  to  notice.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  channel  is  the 
old  course  of  the  Damoodah,  and  formerly  the  main  stream  of  the  river  flowed 
in  this  direction  throughout  the  year.  Now,  above  Selimabad,  there  are  but 
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few  tanks  near  the  river,  in  consequonce  of  the  inhabitants  being  able  to  obtain 
from  the  river,  throughout  the  year,  such  water  as  they  may  require ; below  that 
place  there  are  many,  most  probably  excavated  formerly,  when  the  river  did  not 
llow  in  that  direction ; but  here  complaints  of  want  of  water  during  the  hot 
season  were  several  times  made  to  me.  They  say,  in  consequence  of  the  course 
of  the  river  being  formerly  in  this  direction,  no  tanks  were  dug,  and  from  the 
change  in  the  course  of  the  river,  and,  finally,  from  the  closing  of  the  channel 
by  the  dam  at  Seliraabad,  they  are  much  inconvenienced  for  want  of  water, 
having,  in  some  eases,  to  go  6 miles  to  obtain  it.-  1 give  their  statements  as 
they  were  made  to  me.  Following  the  course  of  the  river,  the  channel  varies 


from  a section 


with  sectional  area  = 1,800  superficial 


feet  to  one 


»oo‘  *oo- 


an 


approximate  area  - 1,800, 


and,  subsequently,  to 


having  an  area  = 1,900  super- 


ficial feet.  The  banks  are  generally  cultivated,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  they  are  above.  From  Howrah  to  Gopalnuggur,  there  is,  accordingly, 
no  great  difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel  at  any  point,  the  averago 
area  being  about  1,800  feet,  not  greatly  dilfering  from  many  of  the  sections 
shown  in  table  No.  11.  The  mulberry  cultivation  entirely  ceases  on  the 
right  bank,  about  2 miles  above  Howrah,  but  re-commenees  about  a mile 
below  Gopalnuggur.  The  section  at  this  place,  29  miles  below  the  dam,  is 


with  an  area  of  2,100  superficial  feet.  After 


proceeding  about  2 miles,  the  river  undergoes  a sudden  change,  being  about  180 
feet  wide,  with  perpendicular  banks  2d  feet  high.  They  are  covered  with 
villages  and  thickly  wooded  to  the  very  margin.  Fine  old  trees  of  different 
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species,  large  bamboos,  Ac.,  abound,  and  this  portion  of  the  river  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  I here  notice  the  commencement  of  a slight  current.  The 
river  must  receive  good  deal  of  drainage  from  the  steep  banks,  down  which  there 
are  several  small  courses  ; still  the  main  drainage  of  the  country  goes  to  the 
Ghea  Xuddea,  as  I find  several  Khals  running  inland  not  half  a mile  from 
the  bank  and  ultimately  joining  that  river.  The  section  in  this  part  is 


with  an  approximate  area  of  1,500  superficial  feet. 


The  fact  of  the  drainage  being  inland,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  theso  banks 
at  some  period  were  overtopped.  But  from  this,  at  the  village  of  lladdabatti, 
about  29  miles  below  the  dam,  there  is  a most  sudden  change.  From  passing 
along  these  high  banks,  when,  from  the  thickness  of  the  shrubs  and  other 
trees,  it  is  difficult  to  pass,  you  suddenly  emerge  on  an  Embankment,  and  a 
low  country  lies  stretched  before  you.  The  stream  is  not  now  fordable.  (1  have  to 
observe  that  this  day  and  the  preceding  night  it  rained  incessantly.)  The  bunds 
are  of  a large  size,  having  been  evidently  constructed  for  those  days  when  the 
cultivators  in  this  part  had  the  full  benefit  of  a Damoodah  inundation.  They 
vary  from  15  to  25  feet  in  height,  and  I need  hardly  mention  they  arc  all  in 
very  bad  condition.  Years  must  now  have  elapsed  since  these  have  been  put  to 
their  full  use  ; their  construction  is  evidently  of  old  date  ; numerous  villages  are 
built  upon  them ; in  some  places  they  are  impassable  from  jungle,  and  many 
old  trees  stand  upon  them.  The  actual  stream  is  here  not  above  30  yards  wide, 
but  the  interval  betweeu  the  bunds,  at  their  commencement,  is  upwards  of  half 
a mile.  After  halting  for  the  night  at  Killara,  a village  about  a mile  inland,  1 
resumed  the  track  of  the  river,  and,  after  proceeding  about  a mile,  the  Embank- 
ments became  parallel  at  a distance  of  about  150  feet.  The  actual  width  of 
water  is  not  more  than  50  feet,  but  tho  volume  of  water,  owing  to  the  drainage 
of  the  left  bank  country,  received  by  the  Ghea  X uddee,  greatly  increases.  The 
Embankments  at  this  part  are  about  10  feet  high.  Alter  proceeding  half  a 
mile,  I came  to  a dry  water-course,  embanked,  however,  on  both  sides,  striking  to 
the  South-east  j this  is  probably  the  connecting  Khal  shown  in  tho  tracing  as 
joining  tho  Sarsati  Khal  ; it  was  quite  dry,  and  from  its  position  I should  think 
it  very  likely  it  has  silted  up  in  the  centre.  X umcrous  breaches  must  have  occur- 
red in  this  part,  the  Xullah  bearing  on  the  bund,  which  was  retired  in  front  of  it 
in  a semi-circular  form,  was  unmistakoable.  The  width  of  the  river  continues  the 
same  to  the  Mugra  Bridges  ; this  must,  however,  vary  constantly  with  the 
weather,  but  of  one  point  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  high  position  of  both 
these  bridges  being  about  30  feet  above  the  water  wlieu  1 saw  it,  together  with 
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the  ample  water-way  allowed,  added  to  the  fact  of  the  country  being  for  a con- 
siderable distance  above  open,  would  entirely  protect  them  from  injury  in  the 
event  of  its  being  considered  desirable  to  send  any  surplus  Damoodah  flood  in 
this  direction.  A glance  at  tables  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  showing  that  in  the  short 
distance  of  5 miles  the  channel  is  reduced  to  two-fifths  of  its  size  at  Seliinabad, 
that  helow  this  the  capacity  is  nearly  uniform,  and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  large 
quantities  of  water  must  be  poured  over  the  banks,  principally,  however,  on  the 
upper  4 miles  of  the  right  bank.  In  fact,  the  opening  of  the  Kana  Dam  to  its 
full  extent  is  equivalent  to  taking  down  a portion  of  the  Embankments  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Damoodah  ; turns  and  gives  to  partial  inundation  the  whole 
tract  of  country  in  rear  to  Amptah  ; would  inevitably  increase  the  size  of  the 
llajapore  Jheel,  and,  draw  in,  no  doubt,  numerous  applications  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Embankments  in  the  Tarajole  Chucklah.  Added  to  this,  although  the 
land  proprietors  further  down  the  Kana  Nuddee  might  get  their  lands  ferti- 
lized by  the  flood,  such  increase  of  prosperity  would  be  obtained  by  the  devas- 
tation of  other  people’s  lands.  Finally,  the  construction  of  the  Kana  Dam  has 
been  a source  of  great  benefit  to  the  country,  from  Selimabad  to  Amptah  ; while, 
although  the  lands  on  the  Kana  may  have  suffered,  their  present  appearance 
shows  that  such  can  have  occurred  in  no  great  degree.  Having  considered  the 
advantages  arising  from  tho  work,  it  becomes  now  proper  to  consider  the 
disadvantages  arising  therefrom.  The  zemindars,  who  were  not  entitled  to 
obtain  certain  inundating  waters  at  the  expense  of  others,  having  their  lands 
devastated,  are,  nevertheless,  to  the  means  of  irrigation  given  by  the  channel  of 
the  river.  Secondly. — The  maintenance  of  two  hussya  bunds  has  been  entail- 
ed, which  practice  shows,  under  present  circumstances,  cannot  bo  done ; and 
in  one  of  which  a breach  has  occurred  yearly  since  their  completion.  Thirdly. — 
The  construction  of  this  dam  has  probably  caused  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
villages,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Kana,  to  suffer  severely  from  want  of  water 
during  seasons  of  drought. 

It  appears  proper  that  a certain  quantity  of  water  should  be  passed  through. 
The  objections  to  sluices  are  three  in  number: — 1»<— They  would  be  seldom 
available.  2nd — When  available,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  open  them.  3rd — 
No  relief,  to  mention,  would  be  given  to  the  hussya  bunds. 

I do  not  think  the  zemindars  can  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  silting  up 
of  the  land  between  the  Hallara  and  Selimabad  Hussyas  ; that  the  supply  of 
water  will  bo  very  precarious ; and  that,  unless  they  retain  the  same  by  cross 
dams,  they  will  not  benefit  therefrom.  The  cut  in  the  dam  with  rivetted 
sides  proposed  by  you,  in  your  letter  No.  2330,  dated  9th  January  1836,  would 
afford  means  of  irrigation  to  the  zemindars,  but  must  he  so  regulated  that  a 
section  of  channel  not  exceeding  1,200  superficial  feet  will  be  filled.  A course 
should  be  cut  through  the  silted-up  tract  between  the  hussyas  to  render  this 
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cut  more  frequently  available.  This,  doubtlsss,  would  require  clearing  yearly, 
but  the  expense  incurred  thereby  would  be  little,  as  the  cut  would  not  require 
to  be  deep.  It  would  likewise  tend  to  keep  the  current  off  the  hussya  bunds, 
and  should  be  of  width  equal  to  the  opening  in  the  dam. 

By  reference  to  the  levels  of  Lieutenants  Piele  and  Johnstone,  I find  that 
the  fall  of  the  Kana  Nuddee  is  about  a foot  per  mile.  Hence,  by  Eytelwein’s 
formula,  calling  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  10  feet,  the  discharge  through  a 
section  of  area  1,200  feet  — * 10  x 1,200  = 9 x 44  x 120  = 4,752 

cubic  feet  per  second. 

Now  the  height  of  water  on  the  Kana  Dam  must  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  are  treated.  On  the  high  flood  of 
August  19th,  1833,  which,  although  you  consider  a moderate  one,  is  here  held 
by  all  as  higher  than  that  of  September  1834,  the  water  only  rose  about  3 
feet  on  this  line,  allowing  for  the  depth  of  the  proposed  cutting  2 feet,  and  we 
have  a total  depth  at  the  dam  opening  of  5 feet. 

Water  will  here  entlr  with  Damoodah  velocity,  which  can  never  be  takon 
practically  during  a high  flood.  Those  observed  by  Lieutenant  DeBourbel, 
were  of  the  stream  during  a falling  one,  and  it  must  have  done  so  gTeatly  to 
enable  a boat  to  go  out.  The  similarity  of  the  results  with  Captain  Dickens’ 
calculations  from  Eytelwein’s  formula  shows  that  the  latter  is  not  applicable 
to  the  Damoodah,  a river  liable  to  sudden  rushes.  I consequently  assume  a 
velocity  of  16  feet  per  second,  or  a little  more  than  10  miles  an  hour,  which  will 
be  much  nearer  practice  than  any  calculation. 

Hence  5 x 16  x length  of  cutting  = 4,752,  or  the  length  of  cutting  we 
are  justified  in  making  in  the  Kana  Dam  is  about  60  feet.  An  objection  to 
this  itep  was  made  by  a zemindar  on  the  ground  that  a road  was  in  contem- 
plation from  the  Bailway  Station  at  Mymaree  to  Jamalpore,  and  that  they 
hoped  to  obtain  permission  to  carry  the  same  over  the  top  of  this  dam ; other- 
wise the  communication  of  the  road  would  be  repeatedly  interrupted  during 
the  rainy  season.  This  zemindar  had  subscribed  one  thousand  Rupees  to  the 
same.  On  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Burdwan  Ferry  Fund  Committee, 
I find  the  estimated  cost  of  the  road  is  Company’s  Rupees  10,600  ; that 
they  will  not  eonstruct  the  road  unless  half  is  subscribed  by.  the  surrounding 
land-owners,  and  thati  with  the  sseeptjon  of  the  above  subscription  from 
Baboo  Kisto  Chundor  Roy,  Company’s  Rupees  10  have  alone  been  con- 
tributed. The  Secretary,  consequently,,  does  not  consider  this  line  likely 
to  be  carried  out.  This  objection  is  consequently  disposed  of.  Now,  the 
Kana  Nuddee  being  the  bed  df  the  Damoodah,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  there  exists  sand  to  a considerable  depth,  and  that  whether  sluice  or 
ri vetted  opening  be  constructed,  the  foundation  of  either  must  rest  on  wells. 
The  cost  of  the  opening  with  rivetted  sides  I should  accordingly  think  would 
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1)C  the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  advantageous,  hut  without  a Wing 
1 am  unnhle  to  forward  estimate  for  either  work.  It  would,  I think,  however, 
lie  moro  advisable  to  make  a bridge  with  a span  of  00  feet  in  the  centre  of 
the  dam,  as  great  inconvenience  will  lie  otherwise  caused  during  the  rains. 

The  cost  of  a cut  through  the  silted  interval  between  the  Selimabad 
Ilalara  Ilussya  would  be  about  Company’s  Rupees  800. 

DAVID  LIMOND,  Lieut., 
Officiating  Executive  Engineer,  Burdtcan  Divieion. 

Burdwan,  1 
The  29 tk  Auguet  1856.  / 


To 


No.  8633. 

The  SECRETARY  to  the 


GOVERNMENT  of  BENGAL. 

Fort  WiUiam,  22nd  April  1858. 

PCBI.I0  Wobks  Dsfabtmsnt, 

R EVENTS. 

Sib, 

With  reference  to  para,  16  of  this  Office  letter,  No.  5839,  dated 
18th  April  1857,  I have  the  honor  to  submit  in  original  a letter  No.  B., 
dated  20th  instant,  with  enclosures,  from  Captain  Short,  Officiating  Super- 
intendent of  Embankments,  containing  a Report  relative  to  the  effects  of 
the  removal  of  a portion  of  the  Emliankmeuts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Damoodah  River,  in  the  tract  of  country  to  the  South  of  Burdwan. 

2.  It  will  be  observed  from  Captain  Short’s  letter,  that  of  the 
6 miles  of  Embankment  remaining  to  lie  removed  previous  to  the  rains 
of  1 857,  to  complete  the  20  miles  ordered  by  Government,  only  1 1 miles 
were  removed ; and  it  would  appear  from  Lieutenant  Limond’s  letter, 
that  he  considers  it  would  bo  objectionable  to  remove  any  more ; the 
entire  length  yet  removed  is  therefore  1 5 j miles. 

3.  Captain  Short  has  been  called  on  for  explanation  regarding,  tho 
works  alluded  to  in  para.  3 of  Lieutenant  Limond’s  letter,  and  a further 
Report  on  the  subject  will  be  submitted  if  necessary.  ' * 

4.  The  return  of  the  original  enclosures  is  solicited. 

I have  tho  honor  to  be,  &c., 

' C.  B.  YOUNG,  'Captain,  ' '*  ' 

t"  > \ 

Officiating  Chief  Engineer,  Lower  Provinces. 
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No.  B. 

< 

From 

The  OFFICIATING  SUPERINTENDENT  of  EMBANKMENTS, 
To 

Captain  C.  B.  YOUNG,  Enuineebs, 

Officiating  Chief  Engineer,  Lower  Provinces. 

Calcutta,  30 th  April  1858. 

Sib, 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tlie  receipt  of  your  letters  Nos. 
7512  and  7711,  of  15tli  and  19th  March  last,  respectively;  and  in  reply  to 
submit  a copy  of  letter  No.  230,  of  the  9th  April,  ami  enclosure  from 
Mr.  Smith,  the  Executive  Engineer,  Burdwan  Division  of  Embankments. 

2.  Mr.  Smith,  considering  the  question  settled,  did  nothing  in  the  way 
of  removing  Embankments,  and  at  the  same  time  did  not  visit  the  country  to 
the  interior  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  effect  of  the  measure  carried  out 
(which  he  might  be  directed  to  do  during  1858-59)  ; and  as  thore  is  no  record 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  interior  prior  to  demolition  of  protective  works,  and 
nothing  is  known  positively  of  the  devastation,  by  Mood,  to  the  interior  (whore 
the  floods  found  their  way,)  after  the  demolition,  Mr.  Smith  very  justly  remark* 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  offer  any  opinion.  From  Mr.  Limond’s  letter 
it  would  appear,  that  the  4J  miles  of  Embankments  on  the  right  bank, 
alluded  to  by  you  as  remaining  to  complete  the  20  miles  ordered  by  Govern- 
ment to  be  removed,  have  not  been  demolished  ; and  “ that  their  removal  is 
“ not  only  not  necessary,  but  that,  if  carried  out,  the  result  would  be  most 
“ disastrous.” 

3.  I am  compelled  to  admit  that  I do  not  understand  portions  of  Lieute- 
nant Limond's  Report.  In  comparing  seasons,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  naturo 
of  the  respective  floods  in  each,  viz.,  how,  and  to  what  extent,  they  differed  in 
height  and  direction.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Embankments  along  the  right 
bank  were  ever  extremely  inefficient,  and  that  the  breaches  had 'been  few  years 
left  opeu  to  give  vent  to  the  flood ; so  that,  in  reporting  on  the  relief  afforded 
to  the  left  banket  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  whereas,/or»»er/y  the  excess 
flood  found  vent  over  the  low  sectioned  Works  and  through  numerous  opeu 
breaches,  and  thei;eby  qcbhred  the  land  to  the  interior  and  formed  distinct  chan- 
nels, the  same  flood,  finding  a clear  spill  of  so  many  miles  over  the  right  bank, 
swept  over  the ‘surface  land  more  regularly,  finding  vent  through  the  various 
channels  to  the  South ; but  as  to  & comprehensive  and  truthful  statement  of 
the  loss,  whether  increased  or  not  bg  the  total  demolition,  no  Officer,  without 
personal  enquiry,  can  form  an  opinion. 
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4 No  doubt  the  left  bank  (owing  to  the  free  spill  opposite  Burdwan) 
it  secured,  and  the  object  of  saving  the  more  valuable  property  thereon  gained  ; 
but  when  the  volume  spilt  over  the  right  bank  is  known,  I do  not  think  it 
candid  to  endeavor  to  mitigate  the  evil  which  was  foreseen  when  so  severe  a 
remedy  was  recommended ; and  although  Lieutenant  Limond  does  not  consider 
the  inhabitants  on  the  right  bank  suffered  more  than  formerly,  I presume  that 
they  were  so  miserable  formerly,  that  they  were  passed  aDTanling  latterly. 

5.  The  best  proof,  that  the  crops  are  swept  away  by  the  free  spill,  is  that, 
failing  these,  recourse  is  had  to  damming  the  'Damoodah,  in  order  to  irrigate 
the  land,  which  measure  in  1857^58  failed  (nwiijg  to  causes  reported  on  by  me)  ; 
but  this  season  the  most  complete  success  lias  attended  the  damming  of  the 
Damoodah  low  water,  and  diverting,  it  irrigates  some  15  to  20,000  biggahs  of 
land,  which  has  yielded  a fine  crop.  , 

G.  In  my  letter  No.  1261,  of  3rd  S.  prember  hot  I informed  you  that  a 
Deputy  Collector  was  engaged  in  making  cn^^^lMpccting  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  country  flooded,  and  the  result  of  -these  investigations,  if  obtained 
through  the  Revenue  Board,  will  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  .the  actual 
loss,  to  which  must  be  added  the  actual  suffering.  Tire  circumstances  under 
which  the  two  breaches  on  the  left  bank  occurred  have  been  detailed  in  my 
letter  No.  3087,  of  the  3rd  March  1858,  para.  6,  and  every  care  will  be  taken 
to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  evil.  . . „.sr'  . ‘ 

In  conclusion,  I-  hope  to  sea  the  day  when  the  excess  waters  of  the 
Damoodah  will  be  stored  above,  the  Embankments  along  the  right  bank  restored 
and  efficiently  constructed,  sluices  provided  for  drainage  and  irrigation,  the 
banks  attended  to  and  protected  against  sets  of  the  current,  the  deposits  in  the 
bed  cut  into  and  levelled,  the  channel  improved,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
the  Damoodah  secured  against  rteess  inundation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  made 
navigable  throughout  the  year, '.and  connected  (ak’ Colonel  Cotton  proposes) 
with  the  Hooghly  by  a navigable  Canal.  ';%■  ■' 


The  original  enclosures  of  your  letteyN(&>- 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  4c., 
W.  D.  SHORf.p 

Officiating 


,rc  returned. 


foment*. 


' " ""X'giiw  Provine**. 

«■  -v,v 
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No.  236  or  1857-58. 

From 

The  EXECUTIVE  ENGINEER,  BUKDWAN  DIVISION, 

To 

The  OFFICIATING  SUPERINTENDENT  of  EM  BANKMENTS. 

EUBlNtMKNT. 

Surd  wan,  DM  April  1858. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letters  Nos.  3367  and  3368,  of  20th  ultimo,  respec- 
tively, with  their  accompanying  enclosures  Nos.  7511  and  7512,  of  19th  and 
20th  ultimo,  from  the  Chief  Engineer,  I have  the  honor  to  state  that,  imme- 
diately on  receipt  of  these  communications,  I wrote  to  Lieutenant  Limond,  the 
late  Executive  Engineer  of  this  Division,  requesting  he  would  furnish  an  expla- 
nation of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  discontinued  the  demolition  of 
the  6 miles  of  Embankments  referred  to  in  your  letters  above  quoted. 

2.  Enclosed  is  a copy  of  Lieutenant  Limond’s  reply,  to  which  I have 
nothing  to  add,  as  the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  correspondence  occurred 
long  before  I took  charge  of  this  Embankment  Division  ; and  immediately  after 
the  transfer  was  made  to  me,  orders  from  Government  came  to  discontinue  all 
works  (excepting  a bungalow)  in  the  Division. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  2nd  para,  of  your  No.  3367,  requesting  me  to 
state  my  opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  right  bank  Einbankmeuts, 
on  the  country  between  the  Dalkissur  and  Damoodah,  and  to  attach  any 
remarks  made  by  intelligent  Overseers  who  were  eye-witnesses,  I am  unable 
to  offer  any  opinion  upon  so  important  a subject,  as  I am  necessarily  unac- 
quainted with  the  previous  state  of  that  tract  of  country ; and  without  being 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  local  circumstances  both  before  and  since  the 
demolition  of  the  Embankments,  it  would  be  vain  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  Serjeant  Jackson  and  Sub-Overseer  Hossein  Nuddy  are  the  only  two 
from  whom  any  remarks  might  be  expected,  but  on  referring  to  them,  I find  the 
information  they  could  give  is  only  from  hearsay,  and  I therefore  do  not  attach 
auy  importance  to  it. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac., 

(Signed)  Wm.  SMITH,  C.  E„  1 

Executive  Engineer,  Surd  wan  l)i cittern. 

(True  Copy) 

J.  D.  SHORT,  Captain, 

Officiating  Superintendent  of  Embankments , 

Loner  Province*. 
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From 

Lif.ittenaxt  1).  LIMONI),  Enqineebh, 

Late  Executive  Engineer,  IhtrJwmi  Division, 

To 

W.  SMITH,  Esquire, 

Executive  Engineer , Burdwan  Division. 

Electric  Telegraph  Office,  26 th  March  1858. 

Sir, 

I HAVE  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  No.  100,  of  the 
25th  instant,  regarding  the  demolition  of  the  Embankments  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Damoodah. 

2.  To  reply  in  a satisfactory  manner,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  at 
some  length  upon  the  features  of  the  flood  of  J uly  1856,  as  compared  with  that 
of  September  1854.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Embankments  were  standing  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  great  breach  of  Kistopore  open  ; in  the 
former,  the  Embankments  not  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  river  (or 
immediately  before  villages)  had  been  demolished  from  Sungutgolah  to  Sadeepore ; 
but  the  Kistopore  opening  had  been  closed  against  direct  spill,  though  a 
vent  to  the  reversed  current  was  still  left.  The  removal  of  the  Embankments 
referred  to  was  most  efficacious  towards  securing  the  safety  to  the  town  of 
Burdwan,  the  Railway  and  Grand  Trunk  Road,  as  from  Rugubporc  to 
Salalpore  the  flood  of  July  1856  was  much  lower  than  that  of  September  1854. 
But  the  enormous  volume  formerly  carried  oir  by  Kistopore  was  not  appreci- 
ated, and  in  the  central  reaches  of  the  river  the  rise  was  unprecedented. 
The  Bulrampore  line  of  Embankment  was  topped  and  almost  bodily  swept 
away — two  small  breaches  formed  opposite  Jamalpore — the  breaches  of  Oozur- 
pore  and  Sialee  formed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  the  left  bank 
the  great  breach  of  Soonaghur,  which  threw  some  80  square  miles  under 
water  to  a considerable  depth,  and  caused  great  damage.  I have  alone  here 
enumerated  the  breaches  caused  by  the  Embankments  being  topped,  as  that 
circumstance  alone  bears  upon  the  question.  The  Jamalpore  Ilussya  Bund  of 
the  Kaua  Nuddee  was,  however,  undermined,  ami  was  also  breached.  These 
results  were,  1 must  say,  not  anticipated ; the  disaster  on  the  left  bank  at 
Soonaghur  was  most  mortifying.  I do  not  howover  consider  the  inhabitants  on 
the  right  bank  suffered  more  than  formerly. 

3.  The  results  attending  the  removal  of  the  Embankments  were  not 
attended  with  the  general  ruin  anticipated ; damage  to  any  extent  alone 
occurred  in  such  places  where  the  banks  had  been  breached,  and  the  flow  of  water 
inland  continued  alter  the  river  had  fallen  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  them. 
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Complaints  and  petitions  to  tlie  Collector  alone  came  from  the  villagers  whose 
lands  lay  on  the  sides  of  the  inland  Khals  formed  at  Buch  places  : were  this 
evil  guarded  against,  there  would  be  no  ground  of  complaints.  I accordingly 
submitted  my  views  to  Captain  Beadle,  the  Superintendent  of  Embankments, 
who  approved  of  them,  and  sanctioned  the  steps  1 proposed,  and  which  I trust 
have  been  carried  out  by  you. 

4.  The  remedial  measures  adopted  in  the  central  reaches  of  the  river  now 
come  in  their  turn. 

5.  Lateral  spill  is  efficacious  in  relieving  the  channel  of  a river,  but  not 
nearly  so  as  when  the  current  acts  direct  upon  the  bank. 

6.  The  consequences  are  alone  disastrous  when  the  banks  give  way  — 
Kistopore  and  Paezerporc  being  instances  of  such ; while  at  Bulrampore  (the 
line  of  Embankment  in  front  of  which  pluce  I have  before  mentioned  was 
almost  entirely  swept  away)  the  rice  crop  was  most  luxuriant — I never  saw  liner. 
It  became  necessary  to  relieve  the  central  reaches  of  the  river.  The  lines  of 
Embankments  specified  in  your  letter  were  removed,  giving  direct  spill  in  one 
portion,  and  lateral  spill  as  much  as  the  system  upon  which  the  Embankments 
from  Sungutgolah  to  Sadeepore  were  removed  allowed  of ; in  addition  to  this,  a 
vent  channel  was  formed  from  the  Jamalpore  Hussya  into  the  Kana  Nuddee, 
behind  the  dam,  across  the  same,  which,  while  relieving  the  river,  gave  means  of 
irrigation  to  the  zemindar,  who  held  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  old  course  of 
the  Damoodah,  for  which  they  had  frequently  petitioned  Government.  Every 
possible  advisable  relief  to  the  river  channel  had  now  been  given  as  far  as 
Soonaghur.  The  great  breach  at  that  place,  together  with  the  erosion  of  the 
bank,  rendered  a new  line  necessary,  which  was  carried  out,  and  the  opening  at 
Oozurpore  was  closed. 

7.  From  Sialee  to  Poorsoora,  the  villages  continuously  extending  along 
the  right  bank,  will  not  allow  of  the  demolition  policy,  added  to  which,  in  this 
portion,  the  very  great  difference  of  level  of  the  bank  [outside  the  Embank- 
ment and  country  in  rear  would  at  once  put  a veto  to  the  proceeding.  I myself 
did  not  think  any  more  relief  was  wanted,  but  Captaiu  Beadle  was  desirous  of 
making  sure  surer. 

8.  The  Embankments  on  the  left  bank,  from  Soonaghur  to  Champadanga, 
i.  e.  the  opposite  portion  of  the  bank  corresponding  from  Oozurpore  to  Poorsoora, 
judging  by  the  highest  water  marks,  have  never  been  tested  to  any  thing  like 
the  extent  they  could  stand  ; those  on  the  right  bank  were  on  low  average  6 
feet  lower  ; they  were  consequently  raised  by  the  economical  and,  in  my  opinion, 
very  effective  step  of  crest  raising,  the  standard  slopes  not  being  considered. 
You  will  find  a Report  in  the  Office  Records,  in  which  I point  out  that,  in 
the  event  of  a high  flood,  I do  not  expect  there  will  be  no  breaches,  but  I do, 
that  there  will  be  none  above  the  portion  where  the  crest  raising  ends ; 
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and  in  the  event  of  such  proving  the  case,  the  same  policy  could  be  adopted 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river. 

9.  If  further  demolition  take  place,  I consider  the  consequences  will  be 
most  disastrous.  If  you  have  not  inspected  this  line  of  country  with  reference 
to  this  question,  I would  strongly  urge  your  doing  so. 

10.  Under  present  circumstances  there  is  no  great  ground  of  complaints, 
and  if  the  system  of  irrigation,  which  failed  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Dainoo- 
dah,  from  the  opinions  of  the  Engineers  not  being  above  consulted,  be  carried 
out,  there  would  be  none  whatever. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.. 

(Signed)  D.  LIMOND,  Engineers, 

Late  Executive  Engineer,  Burdwan  Division. 
(True  Copy) 

(Signed)  Wm.  SMITH,  C.  E., 

Executive  Engineer,  Burdwan  Division. 
(True  Copy) 

W.  D.  SHORT,  Captain, 

Officiating  Superintendent  of  Embankments, 

Lower  Provinces. 


No.  1498. 


To 

The  OFFICIATING  CHIEF  ENGINEER, 

LOWER  PROVINCES. 

PUBLIC  WOBBS,  RbVENUE, 

Irrigation. 


Sir, 


Fort  William,  19 th  May  1857. 


I AM  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No. 
8633,  dated  22ud  ultimo,  submitting  a Report  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Embankments  on  the  result  of  the  removal  of  a portion  of  the 
Embankments  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah. 
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2.  Of  the  20  miles  of  Em)>ankment  authorized  to  be  removed  by 
the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India,  No.  133,  dated  the  4th  May  1855, 
15  J miles  have  now  been  removed,  and  after  what  is  said  by  Lieutenant 
Limond  of  the  danger  which  would  attend  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
plan  further,  it  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  that  the  experiment  should 
be  continued. 

3.  The  result,  so  far  as  the  country  to  the  West  and  East  of  the 
river  is  concerned,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  satisfactory.  The  safety  of 
Burdwan,  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  and  the  Railway,  has  been  secured  by 
the  removal  of  the  Embankments,  and  a large  tract  of  land  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Damoodah  effectually  protected  from  inundation. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  operations  on  the  tract  of  country 
lying  between  the  Damoodah  and  Roopnarain,  to  the  South  and  West  of 
the  former  river,  the  information  which  has  been  obtained  is  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Indeed,  this  tract 
of  country  does  not  seem  to  have  been  examined  at  all  since  the  removal 
of  the  last  portion  of  the  Embankment  by  Mr.  Limond  in  1856-57.  It 
is  very  essential  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  opinion,  that  this  important 
subject  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  with  a view  to  ascertain 
whether  the  effects  of  the  substitution  of  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  Damoodah  over  the  adjacent  country  for  the 
occasional  but  violent  inundations  to  which  it  was  previously  exposed 
have  been  beneficial  or  otherwise.  I am  to  request,  therefore,  that  you 
will  make  arrangement  for  having  carried  out,  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December  next,  (which  appears  to  be  the  best  season  of 
the  year  for  the  purpose,)  a careful  and  complete  enquiry  into  the  present 
condition  of  the  tract  in  question,  as  compared  with  what  can  be  learnt 
respecting  it  from  local  investigation,  from  the  Reports  of  Captain  Beadle 
and  Mr.  Limond,  from  official  records,  or  from  other  sources ; and  that 
the  result  may  be  reported  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

A.  R.  YOUNG, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 
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No.  1503. 

To 

The  SECRETARY  to  the 

GOVERNMENT  of  INDIA, 

Department  of  Public  Works. 

Public  Wobks,  Revenue, 

Ibbigatiok. 


Fort  William,  19th  May  1858. 


Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  office  letters  noted  on  tlie  margin, 

No.  4670,  dated  3rd  October  1866.  Calling  f°r  a ReP°rt  011  the  reSultS  W‘lh 

No.  4864,  dated  8th  October  1868.  which  the  removal  of  portions  of  the 

bunds  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah  has  been  attended,  I am  directed 
to  forward,  with  the  following  remarks,  a copy  of  three  Reports*  from 
the  Chief  Engineer,  Lower  Provinces,  and  of  their  enclosures,  together 
with  a Map  in  original,  prepared  by  Captain  Beadle. 

2.  The  orders  of  the  Government  of  India,  No.  133,  dated  the  4th 
May  1855,  authorized  “ the  removal  of  the  20  miles  of  Embankment 
“ on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah  above  and  below  Burdwan.” 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  in  that  year,  in  the  way  either  of  removal  or 
of  repair,  and  the  bunds  remained  in  the  state  in  which  they  had  been 
left  by  the  floods  of  the  previous  year. 

3.  The  floods  of  1 855  were  comparatively  moderate  ; the  great 
vents  at  Kistopore  were  open,  and  only  one  breach  occurred  on  the  left 
bank,  and  that  of  no  great  importance.  It  occurred  in  a newly  con- 
structed Embankment,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Kana  Nuddee,  (an  old 
course  of  the  Damoodah,)  between  its  junction  with  the  Damoodah  and 
the  dam  by  which  it  is  crossed. 

4.  During  the  dry  season  of  1855-56,  14  miles  of  bunds  were 
removed,  the  operations  lieing  confined  exclusively  to  that  portion  of  the 
river  where  its  course  is  nearly  from  West  to  East,  aliove  and  below  the 
town  of  Burdwan  Captain  Beadle  explains  that  the  plan  of  operations 
was  “ to  remove  the  Embankments  whenever  the  path  of  the  current  is 
“ parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  bank,  and  to  strengthen  the  Embankments 
“ at  curves,  and  whenever  the  set  of  the  river  is  upon  the  bank, 


* No.  3013,  dated  3rd  November  1850,  with  five  enclosures  ; No.  5830,  dated  18th  April  1857. 
with  three  eadoftUres ; No.  8633,  dated  22nd  April  1858,  with  three  enclosures. 
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“ particularly  where,  as  in  many  of  these  places,  the  bank  is  low  aud 
“ of  light  formation." 

5.  In  accordance  with  the  latter  part  of  this  plan,  the  great  breach 
at  Kistopore,  situated  a short  distance  below  the  point  where  the  river 
bends  to  the  Southward,  which  for  three  or  four  years  had  carried  olf  a 
laige  portion  of  the  superfluous  water,  was  filled  in,  anil  other  similar 
repairs  and  re-constructions  were  effected. 

6.  The  result  of  these  measures,  as  rospects  the  waters  of  the  river, 
was,  that  although  tho  rains  of  1856  were  unusually  heavy,  the  flood 
in  the  long  reach  of  the  Damoodah,  South  of  Burdwan,  never  rose  higher 
than  16  feet,  being  a reduction  of  at  least  4 feet  from  the  height  of  tho 
dangerous  floods  of  previous  years. 

7.  The  partial  closing  of  the  great  breach  at  Kistopore,  and  the 
filling  up  of  other  breaches  lower  down,  whore  the  general  course  of  tho 
river  is  North  and  South  and  very  winding,  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
confining  the  stream,  and  by  forcing  its  waters  into  the  narrower  reaches 
cause  the  flood  to  rise  there  too  much  above  the  usual  height.  In  con- 
sequence the  flood  at  Jaraalporo,  near  the  junction  of  the  Kana  Nuddee, 
was  the  highest  ever  known,  and  in  this  neighborhood  two  broaches 
occurred  in  the  bunds  of  the  left  bank,  one  of  no  great  consequence  in 
the  side  Embankment  of  the  Kana  N uddeo,  opposite  to  the  broach  of  the 
previous  year — the  other  lower  down  at  a place  called  Soonaghur.  Here 
the  Embankment,  which  is  said  to  have  been  too  low,  was  over-topped, 
and  a very  bad  breach  occurred,  by  which  the  country  bordoring  on  tho 
river  as  far  South  as  Amptah  was  flooded  ; but  fortunately  a rotired 
Embankment  prevented  the  inundation  from  extending  to  any  groat 
distance  inland.  Numerous  breaches  were  made  in  the  bunds  on  tho  right 
bank,  that  at  Oozurpore,  nearly  opposite  to  Soonaghur,  being  the  worst. 

8.  It  was  evident  that  the  channel  in  this  part  of  the  river  required 
further  relief,  and  this  relief  it  was  intended  by  Captain  Beadle  should  be 
given  to  it  in  1856-57,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  higher  up, 
by  the  removal,  in  favorable  situations,  of  an  aggregate  extent  of  6 miles 
of  Embankment,  which,  with  the  removals  effected  in  the  previous  year, 
would  make  up  the  whole  20  miles  ordered  to  lie  removed  Captain  Beadle 
confidently  anticipated  that  this  further  relief  would  sufficiently  reduce 
the  flood  level  in  this  portion  of  tho  river  and  effectually  secure  the  bunds 
on  the  left  bank.  “ I have  no  fears,”  he  writes  in  his  letter  of  the 
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6th  March  1857,  “we  shall  be  able  to  control  the  Damoodah  floods, 
“ when  we  have  given  to  them  a free  spill  over  20  miles  of  bank.” 

9.  From  the  correspondence  forwarded  with  the  Chief  Engineer's 
letter  of  the  22nd  April  last,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  1 J instead  of  6 
miles  of  Embankment  were  thrown  down  by  Lieutenant  Limond  in 
1856-57  ; the  reason  given  by  him  for  his  discontinuance  of  the  operations 
being  that  “ from  Siallee  to  Poorsoorah,  the  villages  continuously  extending 
“ along  the  right  bank  will  not  allow  the  demolition  policy  ; added  to  which, 
“ in  this  portion,  the  very  great  difference  of  level  of  the  bank  outside  the 
“ Embankment  and  country  in  rear  would  at  once  put  a veto  to  the  pro- 
“ ceeding.”  Moreover,  Mr.  Limond  “ did  not  think  any  more  relief  was 
wanted,”  and  is  of  opinion  that,  “ if  further  demolition  take  place,  the 
consequences  will  be  most  disastrous." 

10.  If  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Limond  has  arrived,  in  regard 
to  the  danger  of  carrying  out  any  further  the  plan  of  removing  the 
Embankments  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah,  be  well  founded,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  it ; and  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  operations  must  be  judged  of  by  the  effects  of  the 
removal  of  the  15  J miles  of  bunds,  which  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
experiment  has  been  carried. 

1 1.  The  danger  apprehended  by  Mr.  Limond  relates,  of  course,  to 
the  country  to  the  South  and  West  of  the  Damoodah,  while  his  remark, 
that  no  more  relief  is  wanted,  must  have  reference  to  the  country  to  the 
North  and  East  of  the  river.  If  so,  the  latter  opinion  certainly  derives 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  rains  of  1857,  only  one  breach 
was  reported,  which  was  traced  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Embankment 
having  been  cut  by  the  villagers  of  Puspore.  It  may,  indeed,  be  affirmed, 
that  the  safety  of  Burdwan,  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  and  the  Railway, 
has  been  secured  by  the  removal  of  the  Embankments,  and  a large  tract 
of  laud  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Damoodah  effectually  protected  from 
inundation. 

1 2.  It  remains  to  be  considered  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
abandonment  and  partial  destruction  of  the  bunds  on  the  right  bank,  on 
the  tract  of  country  on  that  side  of  the  river  lying  between  the  Damoo- 
dah and  the  Roopnarain  ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  information 
which  the  accompanying  papers  give  on  this  point  is  not  sufficiently 
complete  to  lead  to  auy  satisfactory  conclusion. 
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13.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  removal  of  the  Embankments, 
during  the  season  1855-56,  caused  no  aggravation  of  evil,  except,  perhaps, 
in  some  portions  of  the  tract  of  country  lying  towards  the  North.  Lower 
down  the  inundation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  higher  than  in  pre- 
vious years,  since  the  first  discontinuance  of  the  repair  of  the  bunds, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  complained  of  as  unusually  destructive. 
Lieutenant  Limond  and  Mr.  McGuinness,  who  passed  over  that  portion 
of  the  inundated  country  South  of  the  Calcutta  and  B mcoorah  Road  in 
August  1856,  near  the  height  of  the  inundation,  give  a lamentable 
account  of  the  desolation  produced  by  allowing  the  waters  to  spread,*  and 
speak  of  the  deterioration  of  the  country  as  dating  from  the  time  that 
the  bunds  were  neglected.  In  ono  part  of  the  Report,  however,  it  is  stated 
that  a great  flood  in  1823,  and  repeated  inundations  since,  had  carried 
away  all  houses  not  built  on  high  mounds  ; but  that  “ this  has  not 
occurred  to  any  extent  this  year.”  In  another  part  the  mischief  is 
traced  to  a flood  in  1810,  and  the  land  is  said  not  to  have  been  cultivated 
for  seventeen  years,  so  that,  as  regards  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
removal  of  the  bunds,  nothing  like  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  has 
been  established  by  the  observations  of  these  Officers,  though  from  what 
they  heard  and  saw  they  were  led  to  advocate  a restoration  of  the 
Embankments. 

1 1.  Captain  Beadle  made  a survey  of  the  Embankments  in  Novem- 
ber 1856,  after  the  inundation  had  subsided,  following,  for  the  most 
part,  the  course  of  the  rivers  ; and  his  description  of  the  country  is  much 
more  favorable  than  that  of  Lieutenant  Limond  and  Mr.  McGuinness. 
He  states  generally,  “ that  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoo- 
“ dah  has  not  suffered  nearly  so  much  from  the  floods  of  1 856  as  might 
“ reasonably  have  been  expected and  for  particulars  he  refers  to  his 
notes  taken  on  the  spot.  But  from'  these  notes  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
collect  a general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country,  or  of  the  effects  of  the 
floods.  He  crossed  the  tract  in  two  places,  vis.  along  the  line  of  the 
Bancoorah  and  Calcutta  Road,  and  again  further  South  from  Puspore  to 

* Mr.  Limond  seems  to  have  seen  cause  to  modify  tho  strong  opinion  he  had  recorded  on  this 
point,  for,  in  his  subsequent  letterof  the  26th  March  last,  he  speaks  as  follows  on  the  samo  subject 

“ The  results  attending  tho  removal  of  the  Embankments  were  not  attended  with  the  general 
11  ruiu  anticipated ; damage  to  any  extent  alolio occurred  in  places  where  the  banks  hat  been  breached, 
“ and  the  flow  of  water  inland  continued  after  the  river  hail  fallen  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  them. 
“ Complaints  and  petitions  to  the  Collector  alono  came  from  tho  villagers  whose  lands  lay  ou  the 
“ sides  of  the  inland  Klials  formed  at  such  places.  Were  this  evil  guarded  against,  there  would  be  no 
“ ground  of  complaint.” 
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Ranee  Chuck,  as  marked  in  the  map  which  accompanies  his  Report.  But 
the  greater  part  of  his  observations  were  made  upon  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  where  (as  observed  by  Colonel  Goodwyn),  and  especially  on  the 
bank  of  the  Damoodah,  the  land  is  much  higher  than  further  inland,  and 
was  specially  noticed  by  Lieutenant  Lirnond  as  forming  an  exception  to 
the  waste  condition  of  the  country.  Along  the  line  of  the  Embankments 
of  the  Damoodah,  both  inside  and  outside,  the  cultivation  is  stated  to  Ire 
generally  luxuriant,  and  there  is  rarely  mention  of  tho  Hoods  having  left 
any  deposit  of  sand  over  the  land.  Towards  the  centre,  however,  the  rice 
cultivation,  if  there  was  any,  would  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
“ inundating  column."  In  those  localities  where  the  bunds  were  removed, 
the  inundation  seems  generally  to  have  passed  quietly  over  the  bank  ; 
but  in  one  place,  near  tho  end  of  the  roach  at  Tamna,  the  bank  was  torn 
away  and  sand  heaped  over  the  land  for  a considerable  distance.  This 
was,  probably,  owing  to  the  high  rise  of  the  flood  in  the  embanked  portion 
of  the  river  below,  and  the  cause  of  the  mischief  would,  it  was  expected, 
be  removed  by  the  levelling  of  the  6 miles  of  bunds  in  that  quarter, 
which  remained  to  be  carried  out  in  the  following  season. 

15.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  Captain  Beadle's  notes,  with 
reference  to  tho  frequent  mention  of  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  and  to 
the  fact  of  cultivation  flourishing  outside  the  Embankments,  where  the 
lands  must  be  annually  submerged,  it  would  seem  that  the  deposit  of  the 
Damoodah  is  not  generally  of  an  injurious  character,  and  that  sand  is 
only  deposited,  at  least  in  any  considerable  quantities,  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  greater  height  of  the  inundation  must  have  tho  effect  of  pre- 
venting, to  a considerable  extent,  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  rice  crop, 
and  of  obliging  tho  people  to  have  recourse  to  rvJbbee  crops  and  the 
boru  dhan,  a kind  of  rice  which  ’is  grown  by  irrigation  in  tho  dry 
season. 

l(i.  No  examination  of  the  country  has  taken  place  since  the  rains 
of  1857,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  1 1 miles  of  Embankment, 
by  Mr.  Lirnond,  in  the  preceding  season,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Indeed, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  does  not  feel  satisfied  that  this  important  sub- 
ject has  at  any  time  been  properly  and  thoroughly  investigated,  and  it  is 
essential  in  his  opinion,  that  more  extended  observations  and  enquiries 
should  be  made  l>efore  any  decisiou  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  what  have 
been  the  effects,  whether  beneficial,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  subtitution  of  a 
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gradual  diffusion  of  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Damoodah  over  the  adja- 
cent country,  for  the  occasional  but  violent  inundations  to  which  it  was  pre- 
viously exposal  The  Chief  Engineer  will  be  directed  to  make  arrangements 
for  carrying  out,  during  the  next  cold  weather,  a careful  and  complete 
enquiry  into  the  present  condition  of  the  tract  in  question,  as  compared 
with  what  can  be  learnt  respecting  it  from  local  investigation  from  the 
Reports  of  Captain  Beadle  and  Mr.  Limond,  from  official  records,  or 
from  any  other  sources.  The  result  of  this  enquiry  will  be  duly  reported 
to  the  Government  of  India 

17.  There  are  other  matters  more  or  loss  directly  connected  with, 
or  arising  out  of,  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Damoodah  Embank- 
ments, which  are  noticed  by  Captain  Beadle  and  other  Officers  in  the  cor- 
respondence herewith  forwarded.  These  topics  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
does  not  think  it  advisable  to  discuss  in  the  present  Report,  the  imme- 
diate object  of  which  is  a compliance  with  the  requisition  contained 
in  Secretary  Colonel  Baker’s  letter  No.  4G7G,  dated  3rd  October  1836. 

18.  The  return  of  the  map  is  requested. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

A.  R YOUNG, 

Secretary  to  the  Qovernmcnt  of  Bengal. 


To 


No.  2150. 


Tue  SECRETARY  to  the 

GOVERNMENT  of  BENGAL 


Public  Works  Department, 

Uevbnub,  Irrigation. 

Fort  William,  1 3th  July  1S58. 

Sib, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  1498,  dated  the  19th  May  last, 
having  reference  to  the  result  of  the  removal  of  a portion  of  the  Embank- 
ments on  the  right  Lank  of  the  Damoodah  River,  I have  the  honor  to 
auuex,  for  the  information  of  Government,  copy  of  a letter  No.  602,  dated 
the  23rd  ultimo,  from  the  Superintendent  of  Embankments. 
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2.  Tlie  1st  para,  of  Captain  Beadle’s  communications  simply 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  orders  of  Government  conveyed  in  your 
above  letter,  and  the  remainder  relates  to  some  important  passages  in 
my  predecessor,  Colonel  Goodwyn’s  letter  No.  5839,  dated  the  18th  April 
1857,  on  the  above  subject 

3.  I would  request  the  return  of  Captain  Beadle’s  book  of  notes 
which  accompanied  the  above  quoted  letter,  in  order  that  a copy  of  it 
may  be  furnished  to  Captain  Beadle,  as  requested  in  the  last  para,  of 
his  letter. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

C.  B.  YOUNG,  Captain, 

Officiating  Chief  Engineer,  Lower  Provinces. 


No.  G02. 

To 

The  OFFICIATING  CHIEF  ENGINEER, 

LOWER  PROVINCES. 

Midnapore,  23 rd  June  1858. 

Sm, 

I ii.vve  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  912, 
dated  4th  instant,  the  subject  of  which  shall  have  my  best  attention  ; and  after 
communicating  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  District,  I trust  to  be  able  to 
arrange  some  plan  for  the  examination  of  the  country  exposed  to  inundation 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah,  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  Government. 

2.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I have  perused  Chief  Engineer’s  No. 
5839,  dated  18th  April  1857,  and  desire  to  submit  the  following  remarks,  in 
correction  of  some  important  passages. 

3.  The  8th  para,  recapitulates  the  Report  made  by  Lieutenant  Limond 
and  Mr.  McGuinncss,  of  their  boat  journey  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  tract 
between  the  Damoodah  and  the  Roopnarain,  below  the  Bancoorah  and  Calcutta 
Road,  when  the  floods  wero  out,  and  only  a few  spots  and  higher  portions  of 
the  land  were  visible. 

4.  The  10th  para,  describes  my  tour  made  afterwards  in  the  month  of 
November.  It  says  that  “ it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  route  followed 
“ by  me  lay  principally  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers  which  are  especially  noted 
“ as  exceptions  to  the  waste  condition  of  the  country  in  Lieutenant  Limond's 
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“ and  Mr.  McGuinness’  He- 
“ port,”  and  that,  “ though 
“ the  latter  may  naturally 
“ have  rcceiveda  sombre  tint 
“ where,  under  the  desolate 
“ aspect  of  tract  and  popu- 
“ lation  deluged  by  water, 
“ I believe  it  to  be  quite  as 
“ consistent  as  the  brighter 
“ hue  of  Captain  Beadle's 
“ description,  which  was 
“ taken  three  months  later, 
“ and  when  the  waters  had 
“ subsided.” 

5.  It  is  very  discourag- 
ing to  find  that  my  move- 
ments and  proceedings  have 
been  laid  before  Govern- 
ment with  such  remarks.  I 
repudiate  altogether  the 
coloring  matter  ascribed  to 
my  notes  written  on  the  spot, 
stating  and  descriptive  of 
facts  of  which  there  could 
be  no  mistake  ; Lieutenant 
Limond  being  with  me  dur- 
ing one-half  of  the  journey, 
and  Lieutenant  Black  dur- 
ing the  other  half. 

6.  I walked  in  two  lines 
across  the  tract,  from  the 
Dalkissur  or  Itoopnarian 
to  the  Damoodah,  and  from 
the  Damoodah  to  the  Iloop- 
narian  ; and  I walked  up  the 
Embankments  on  the  left 


The  ' Une*  the  r-vuts  I The 


bank  of  the  Roopnarain,  and 


rhasJsti  jpvrficrt*  rjr  tJtr  tract-  inundated/.  _ 


up  and  down  the  Embank- 
ments and  bank  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah. 


The  route  followed  by 


me  was  the  very  best  that  could  be  taken  for  seeing  the  country.  The  longest 


views  are  obtainable  from  the  highest  lines,  and  these  arc  the  Ernbank- 
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pients.  In  crossing  the  tract,  which  I did  twice,  I had  to  go  between  fields  of 
high  rice. 

7.  The  object  of  my  journey  was  a simple  one.  I went  to  sec  what  sort  of 
crops  were  on  the  ground  and  what  had  been  grown,  and  what  prepa. -cion 
were  being  made  for  the  later  crops. 

8.  The  Chief  Engineer’s  letter  goes  on  to  say,  that  “ I viewed  the  district 
“ when  the  inhabitants  had  recovered  from  the  discouragement  evinced  by  them 
“ at  seeing  their  early  crops  of  rice*  washed  away  and  submerged,  and  whilst 
11  endeavoring  to  repair  these  losses  by  the  culture  of  the  later  rubbee  cropst 
“ (especially  along  the  marginal  lands),  they  must,  to  a certain  degree,  have 
“ obliterated  the  traces  of  the  inundation,  and  by  ploughing  up  the  soil  have 
“ removed  from  its  surface,  or  partly  covered  over,  the  sand  or  other  evidence 
“ of  the  passage  of  the  floods.” 

9.  This  was  falling  into  the  error  of  Lieutenant  Limond  and  Mr. 
McGuinncss,  who  imagined,  from  seeing  the  floods  out  and  raging  over  the 
country,  that  the  cultivation  was  destroyed. 

10.  The  rice  was  submerged,  but  not  washed  away,  and  while  the  Keport 
of  Lieutenant  Limond  and  Mr.  McGuinness  stated  what  they  did  see,  which 
was  water  over  the  land,  the  state  of  the  cultivation  beneath  that  water  was 
matter  of  conjecture,  not  of  fact ; but  when  I journeyed  over  the  track,  the  land 
was  dry,  the  crops  were  all  visible,  one  could  soo  the  actual  state  of  matters ; and 
I recorded  the  fact  without  any  special  pleading,  and  having  for  witness  an 
Executive  Officer  with  me. 

11.  I abstain  from  placing  myself  in  a better  position  respecting  the 
irrigational  works  undertaken  in  1850  than  Colonel  Goodwyn  has  assigned  to 
me.  It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  letter,  but  where 
the  Chief  Engineer  states,  in  the  13th  para.,  that  he  “ regrets  this  occurrence, 
“ for  it  will  damp  the  hopes  of  the  ryots  in  the  inundated  Districts,  who  now 
“ must  feel  that  their  means  of  livelihood  will  depend  on  the  successful  culture 
“ of  the  rubbee  crops,”  I must  place  this  right  by  asking  whether  my  Report 
of  the  rich  cropsj  on  the  ground,  in  November  185G,  is  to  be  set  aside  as  high 
coloring  and  to  be  ignored,  as  the  Chief  Engineer  has  ignored  the  facts  stated 
in  my  notes  ; for  throughout  his  Report,  in  spite  of  my  notes,  he  adheres  to  the 
position  that  the  orders  of  Government,  for  the  removal  of  the  20  miles  of 

• My  notes  show  that  the  rice  crops  were  very  hue.  Lieutenant  Limond  was  with  me. — {Signed) 
J.  P.  B. 

f My  visit  was  mode  in  November,  before  the  rice  fields  had  been  cleared.  The  rubbee  cultivation 
is  commenced  after  the  rice  crop  is  cleared  off  the  ground.  Where  there  was  no  cultivation  in  the 
track  of  the  old  K is  to  pore  breach,  the  soil  is  a stiff  clay,  and  the  people  would  give  a great  deal  for 
some  sand  to  help  them  with  the  rubbee  crops, — (Sigucd)  J.  P.  P. 

t Bice. 
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Embankment,  have  given  up  to  annual  inundation  350  square  miles  of  land, 
upon  which  the  ordinary  rice  crops  cannot  now  be  grown  ; whereas  facts  have 
hith'-rto  shown  that,  if  we  deduct  the  portions  that  have  always  been  open  to 
inunuation,  and  as  such  even  entered  as  Kharija  in  Rennell's  Map,  published 
eighty  years  ago,  and  also  the  tract  rendered  barren  by  the  volume  of  waters  pour- 
ing over  the  country  through  the  great  breaches  at  Kistopore  and  Sadeepore 
closed  by  me  on  my  own  responsibility,  at  the  same  time  that  I removed  the 
other  Embankments,  the  areas  of  land  upon  which  the  ordinary  rice  crops  are 
not  cultivated  will  be  found  to  be  very  small. 

12.  It  will  be  my  business,  at  the  close  of  the  rains,  to  prove  this  more 
satisfactorily,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  a duty  to  protect  myself  from  the  way  in 
which  the  Chief  Engineer  has  commented  upon  my  inspection  and  report  of 
the  state  of  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah,  after  the  rainy 
season  of  1856 ; and  I solicit  that  this  letter  may  be  submitted  to  Government. 

13.  I find  my  “ Notes  ” submitted  with  No.  O,  of  6th  March  1857,  are 
not  forthcoming  in  this  Office,  and  request  the  favor  of  your  furnishing  me  with 
a copy  of  them. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  J.  P.  BEADLE,  Captain, 
Superintendent  of  Embankments 
(True  Copy) 

C.  B.  YOUNG,  Captain , 

Officiating  Chief  Engineer,  Lower  Provinces. 


From 


To 


No.  3198. 


Major  R.  STRACHEY, 

Offi-ciat! ng  Secretai'y  to  the  Government  of  India, 


A.  R.  YOUNG,  Esquire, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 


Public  Wo  bus  Depletukxt, 

Rutokue. 

Dated  the  14 th  July  1858. 

Sir, 

I AM  directed  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  1503, 
dated  the  19th  May  last,  reporting  on  the  manner  in  which  the  measures 
determined  upon  in  May  1855,  for  the  coutrol  of  the  Damoodah  floods, 
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and  the  remedy  of  the  main  defects  of  the  old  system  of  management, 
have  been  actually  carried  out  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  working  season. 

2.  In  reply,  I am  to  ‘state,  that  the  Hon’ble  President  in  Council 
considers  that  the  papers  submitted  fully  bear  out  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor’s opinion,  that  this  important  subject  has  not  been  properly  and 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  more  extended  information  and  enqui- 
ries are  essential  to  a decision  on  the  effects  of  what  has  l>ecn  already 
dpne  and  of  the  steps  yet  to  be  taken. 

3.  At  the  same  time  I am  to  remark,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  Captain  Beadle’s  plan,  which  was  in  itself  only  experimental,  and 
preliminary  to  a very  general  removal  of  the  Embankments  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Damoodah,  was  not  fully  carried  out,  or  that  it  was  not 
shown  to  be  incapable  of  being  carried  out  with  safety  ; for  it  is  evident 
that  the  great  evil,  namely,  the  insufficiency  of  the  channel  between  the 
Embankments  below  the  great  turn  to  carry  off  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  river  dining  flood,  which  makes  dangerous  breaches  in  great  floods 
a matter  of  cortainty,  has  not  been  corrected. 

4.  Lieutenant  Limond’s  proceedings,  in  neither  carrying  out  the 
design  as  ordered  by  Captain  Beadle  nor  bringing  pointedly  to  notice  at 
the  time  tliat  he  had  not  done  so,  are  considered  by  the  Government  of 
India  to  have  been  reprehensible.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  greater  atten- 
tion was  not  paid  by  the  superior  Departmental  Officers  to  seeing  that 
the  plans  of  Captain  Beadle  were  properly  carried  out,  so  far  as  they  had 
received  the  sanction  of  Government 

5.  As  Captain  Beadle  has  returned,  the  Hon’ble  President  in  Coun- 
cil would  suggest  that  it  should  now  be  left  to  him  to  carry  out  his  plan 
for  relieving  the  lower  part  of  the  channel  so  far  as  he  may  find  it  safe 
to  do  so. 

6.  The  enquiries  into  the  results  of  the  operations  that  have  been 
already  carried  out,  which  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  in  view, 
are  very  necessary,  and  their  prosecution  is  approved  by  the  Government 
of  India.  But  I am  directed  to  suggest,  whether  they  may  not,  with 
advantage,  be  so  extended  as  to  constitute,  in  combination  with  the  former 
valuable  labors  of  other  officers,  a complete  and  systematic  investigation 
of  the  physical  facts  of  the  engineering  problem  with  which  we  here 
have  to  deal  Till  we  obtain  a perfectly  clear  apprehension  of  the  objects 
at  which  we  are  aiming,  of  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  we  have  to 
overcome,  of  what  is  possible  and  what  impossible  in  dealing  with  the 
floods  of  a country  like  Bengal,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment and  failure  will  attend  us. 
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7.  The  Engineers,  in  instituting  these  additional  enquiries,  should 
recall  clearly  to  mind  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  so  to  deal  with  the  river 
channels  of  Western  Beugal  as  will  secure  the  passage  of  the  flood  waters 
to  the  sea  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  general  face  of  the  country. 
To  accomplish  this  successfully,  it  is  obvious  that  the  very  first  step  is  to 
obtain  a complete  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  surface  of  the  region  in 
which  operations  are  to  be  carried  on.  The  extent  of  the  inundations, 
and  the  direction,  the  velocity,  the  depth,  and  the  general  destructive 
powers  of  the  flood  waters,  of  course.directly  depend  on  the  levels  of  the 
surface,  and  until  these  levels  are  accurately  ascertained,  the  Engineers 
will,  in  a great  measure,  be  working  in  the  dark.  The  first  thing  to  be 
got,  therefore,  is  a contoured  map  of  the  country.  No  very  great  detail 
need  be  gone  into,  but  the  work  should  Ire  undertaken  in  a systematic 
way,  so  that  the  essential  features  shall  be  developed  by  the  first  opera- 
tions, and  so  that  further  details  may  be  filled  in  afterwards,  as  opportu- 
nity or  necessity  arises.  Particular  attention  should  Ire  paid  to  have  all 
future  levelling  operations  connected  with  fixed  points  of  the  general 
series  of  levels,  so  that  all  freshly  obtained  information  of  this  sort  may 
at  once  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  data  that  existed  before. 

8.  A large  part  of  these  necessary  data  exists  in  the  levels  already 

taken,  and  the  completion  of  those  ordered  by 

1l°'2i2i:^di450.oStiM6'.  the  0ovemment  of  India  in  the  letters  quot- 
ed in  the  margin  should  enable  the  Engi- 
neers to  draw  out  a proper  contoured  map  to  the  extent  required,  with 
very  little  further  field  work. 

9.  Next  to  this,  is  wanted  a precise  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
the  rivers  behave  in  times  of  flood.  For  this  there  should  be  systematic 
records  kept  throughout  the  year  at  various  places  on  the  main  lines  of 
drainage,  of  the  height  of  the  water,  and  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
current  Simultaneous  records  of  the  rain  fall,  at  a sufficient  number  of 
points  over  the  basin  of  drainage,  should  also  be  made. 

10.  We  should  then  have  all  the  elements  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  and  the  Engineers  on  such  data  would  be  able  to  go  into  any 
engineering  questions  that  arose  regarding  these  rivers,  in  a detailed  and 
systematic  manner. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

R.  STRACHEY, 

Offy.  Secy.  to  the  Govt,  of  India. 

Council  Chamber,  1 
The  1 ith  July  1858.) 
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No.  2277. 

To 

The  OFFICIATING  CHIEF  ENGINEER, 

LOWER  PROVINCES. 

Pbbuc  Wobkb  Depautmkst, 

Kbtoxck. 


Sir, 


Fort  William,  23 rd  July  1858. 


In  continuation  of  ray  letter  No.  1498,  dated  the  19th  May  last, 
I am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  forward,  for  your  informa- 
mation  and  guidance,  and  for  communication  to  Captain  Beadle,  the 
Superintendent  of  Embankments,  the  accompanying  copy  of  one  from 
Officiating  Secretary  Major  Strachey,  No.  3198,  of  the  14th  instant, 
and  to  request  that  you  will  give  your  early  and  careful  attention  to  the 
subject,  with  a view  to  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Hon’ble  the 
President  in  Council. 


2.  The  correspondence  on  the  subject,  as  noted  on  the  margin, 


Letter  No.  8013,  of  3rd  November  1856, 
from  Chief  Engineer,  Lower  Provinces,  with 
6 encloeurea. 

I^etter  No.  2843,  of  7th  ditto,  to  ditto. 

Letter  No.  6839,  of  18th  April  1857, 
from  ditto,  with  3 enclosures  and  a map. 

Letter  No.  8633,  dated  22nd  April  1858, 
from  Officiating  ditto,  and  3 enclosure*. 

Letter  No.  1498,  dated  19th  May  1858, 


together  with  these  orders,  will  be  print- 
ed, and  copies  will  be  forwarded  to  you 
for  distribution  among  those  Officers 
of  your  department  whom  it  concerns 
or  is  likely  to  interest. 


to  ditto. 

Utter  No.  1503,  doted  19th  May  1858, 
to  Officiating  Secretory  to  Government  of 
Indio,  Public  Work*  Deportment. 

Utter  No.  2150,  doted  16th  July  1858, 
from  Officiating  Chief  Engineer,  Lower 
Provinces,  and  enclosure. 

Utter  No.  8198,  doted  14th  July  1868, 
from  Officiating  Secretory  to  Government 
of  India,  Public  Works  Deportment. 


3.  The  orders  of  the  Government 
of  India,  quoted  on  the  margin  of  Ma- 
jor Strachey 's  8th  para.,  were  communi- 
cated to  you  with  this  Office  letters  Nos. 
963  and  2184,  dated,  respectively,  the 
10th  May  and  17th  October  1855. 


I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

A.  R.  YOUNG, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 
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No. 


A.  R.  YOUNG,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 

The  SECRETARY  to  the 


BOARD  of  REVENUE,  LOWER  PROVINCES. 

Public  WoEie, 

Public. 

Fort  William,  the  23 rd  July  1858. 
Sin, 


I AM  directed  to  forward  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the 

Board,  and  for  communication 
to  the  Revenue  Officers  under 
their  control  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, or  is  likely  to  interest,  the 
accompanying  twenty  printed 
copies  of  the  correspondence 
noted  in  the  margin,  connected 
with  the  operations  for  the  re- 
moval of  a portion*  of  the 
Embankments  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Damoodah,  with  a view 
of  controlling  the  floods  of  that 
river,  and  of  substituting  a gra- 
dual diffusion  over  the  adjacent  country,  of  the  surplus  waters  of  the  river 
when  swollen,  for  the  violent  inundations  by  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
annually  submerged. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 


Letter  No.  3013,  of  3rd  November  1856,  from  Cliief 
Engineer,  Lower  Provinces,  with  5 enclosures. 

Letter  No.  2843,  of  7th  November  1856,  to  Chief 
Engineer,  Lower  Provinces. 

Letter  No.  6839,  of  18th  April  1857,  from  Chief  En- 
gineer, Lower  Provinces,  with  3 enclosures  ami  a map. 

Letter  No.  8633,  dated  2*2nd  April  1858,  from  Offi- 
dating  Chief  Engineer,  Iaower  Provinces,  and  3 enclo- 
sures. 

Letter  No.  1498,  dated  19th  May  1858,  to  Officiating 
Chief  Engineer,  Lower  Provinces. 

Letter  No.  1503,  dated  19th  May  1858,  to  Officiating 
Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Public  Works  Do- 
part  ment. 

Letter  No.  2150,  dated  16th  July  1858,  from  Officiat- 


ing Chief  Engineer,  Lower  Provinces,  and  enclosure. 

Letter  No.  3198,  c ' ‘ 

ing  Secretai 
Depart  men 

Letter  No.  2277,  of  this  day's  date,  to  Officiating 
Chief  Engineer,  Lower  Provinces. 


h July  185 

ing  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Public  Works 
~ tent. 


Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 


A.  R.  YOUNG, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal 

• Fifteen  miles  and  a bait 


a a.  SATTBLLE,  CALCUTTA  PBIBTISO  A5D  PUBLiaHIBO  COMPAST,  (LIMITED), 
BO.  1,  WESTOB’s  LABE,  CODS1IOLLAH. 
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MEMORANDUM  of  Proposals  contained  in  this  Report. 


PABAS.19to  27.— The  immediate  revision  and  renewal  of  the  Khoordah  Settlement. 

29. — The  transfer  of  the  Abkarree  Department  to  the  Collector. 

35. — Sale  of  the  present  Moonsiff's  Cutcherree,  and  the  addition  of  two 
rooms  to  the  house  in  which  the  Collector  sits,  for  the  Moon- 
siff’s  accommodation. 

41. — That  Baboo  Nilmonee  Burin,  Deputy  Collector,  shonld  be  vested 
with  the  powers  of  a Deputy  Magistrate. 

43. — That  the  Rajah  of  Khoordah,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Temple  of 
Juggernath,  be  vested  with  power  to  exclude  persons,  for  a 
short  period,  from  the  Temple. 

49. — That  the  Magistrate  of  Pooree  shonld  have  a discretionary  power 
to  employ  any  number  of  temporary  Police  for  the  protection 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  to  maintain  order  in  the  Temple,  the  Rajah 
personally  being  absolved  from  responsibility  in  that  respect. 

64. — That  the  plan  of  the  Pooree  J ail  should  be  altered. 

70  <fc  71. — That  the  Khoordah  Jail  should  bo  kept  up  and  improved. 

76  to  82.— That  the  Pooree  Pilgrim  Hospital  should  be  improved  anil  mailo 
fit  for  the  reception  of  women,  and  a female  attendant  appointed. 

80.  — That  a thin  coating  of  paint  should  be  given,  every  second  year,  to 

the  Government  buildings  at  Pooree. 

81.  — That  two  skylights  be  opened  in  the  Record  room. 

82.  — That  four  skylights  be  opened  in  the  Pilgrim  hospital. 

85. — That  a Lock-up  room  be  made  at  the  Thannah. 

90.— That  a separate  Executive  Engineer  be  appointed  to  the  Pooree 
District,  with  a view  to  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
Embankments. 


91.— That  the  School  room  be  removed  to  a more  fit  situation. 

99. — That  the  Dak  Stages  between  Cuttack  and  Pooree  be  increased 
from  five  to  six,  and  a Dfik  Mohurir  established  at  Khoordah. 

100. — That  6 Rupees  per  annum,  now  paid  to  Boatmen  on  other  Rivera, 
be  transferred  to  the  Boatmen  at  Knjooree. 


REPORT 


OS  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  POORER. 


1.  Pooree,  the  Southerraost  of  the  Bengal  District,  on  the  West 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  contains  2,679  square  miles,  of  which,  at  tho 
time  of  Survey,  885  were  under  cultivation.  The  population,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Survey  Officers,  is  5,00,9G3,  or  232  inhabitants  per  squaro 
mile.  The  Land  Revenue  of  the  District  is  4, 73, 917. 

2.  There  are  hut  eight  Mahomedan  Zemindars ; all  the  rest  are 
Hindoos.  There  is  not  one  European  holding  land  in  the  District.  Of 
the  275  Estates,  112  only  have  been  held  for  twenty-five  years  by  tho 
families  now  in  possession. 

3.  Sugar,  Safflower,  Tobacco  and  Cotton,  are  produced  in  small 
quantities  in  favorable  spots.  No  Indigo  is  grown  in  the  District.  The 
cultivation  of  Cotton*  is  somewhat  increased,  but  the  quantity  is  quite 
insignificant,  and  is  grown  by  wandering  families  who,  in  the  manner 
common  in  other  parts  where  there  aro  hills  and  forests,  burn  the 
jungle,  and  having  taken  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  crops  from  the  soil, 
abandon  it  to  recruit,  and  resort  to  other  places. 

4.  The  staple  of  the  District  is  Rice,  of  which  about  one-fifth  is 
exported  to  Cuttack,  Ganjam,  and  the  Tributary  Estates.  The  opening 
of  the  Cuttack  and  Ganjam  Road  is  said  to  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  District ; but  the  cultivation  of  the  extensive 
tracts  of  virgin  soil  in  Arracan,  the  produce  of  which  per  acre  is  about 
double  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  on  the  Cuttack  side  of  the 

* The  estimated  quantity  is  1,600  Maunds,  of  which  about  half  is  consumed  in  the  Dis- 
trict, and  half  exported  to  the  neighbouring  Districts.  It  is  all  of  a coarse  quality. 
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Bay,  and  the  consequent  large  exports  from  that  Province,  have  acted 
injuriously  to  the  markets*  here. 


6.  There  are  101  Estates,  paying  above  Rupees  1,000  Land  Reve- 
nue. The  owners  of  13  of  these  live  on 
their  property ; 88  are  non-resident ; 
but  of  these  88,  70  reside  in  the  Dis- 
trict, 18  are  absentees.  None  of  the 
resident  proprietors  have  received  any 
superior  education.  Those  named  on 
the  margin  are  considered  the  best 
but  their  knowledge  is  very  limited ; 
they  can  read  and  write  Ooreeah,  and  speak  Hindoostanee  a little. 
The  first-named  attempted  to  learn  Euglish,  but  gave  it  up ; the  last- 
named  has  a turn  for  Mechanics. 


Kettrebur  Bhngwan  Ratsingh,  Zemin- 
dar of  Kotedcs. 

Thunder  Seeker  Hurrec  Chenden,  Ze- 
mindar of  Koklo. 

Roshun  Mahomed,  Zemindar  of  Kill&h 
Bulrampoor. 

Chowdree  Bigsonnth  Dos8  and  his 
Brothers,  of  Bongapoor. 

Qopecnath  Bidyadliur,  of  Ronmg. 

informed  among  the  Zemindars  ; 


6.  The  people  are  very  ignorant,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  poor. 
There  is  a great  variety  of  character.  The  Mahomedan  ryot  of  Ban- 
poor,  South  West  from  Pooree,  is  restless  and  suspicious,  jealous  of 
insult,  and  unwilling  to  undertake  any  labor  except  that  of  tilling  his 
own  land.  The  Hindoos  of  the  Northern  Pergunnahs  are  tractable  and 
simple,  but  little  given  to  labor.  Those  on  the  Coast  will  labor  hard  as 
Molunghees ; but  they  are  discontented,  and  given  to  complain  about 
trifles  more  than  others. 

7.  The  diet  of  all  is  rice  and  dal,  with  salt  fish  or  vegetables.  Of 
tens  of  thousands  the  morning  meal  is  but  rice  cooked  the  day  before. 
For  1 Rupee  and  12  Annas  per  mensem,  a man  may  have  as  much  as  he 
can  eat  twice  a day  of  wholesome  food,  with  sufficient  variety  to  prevent 
disgust 


LAND  REVENUE. 

8.  Of  the  Rupees  4,73,917-7-2  j Land  Revenue  collected  from  the 
District,  Khoordah  and  Paunchghur,+  settled  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  with 

• A statement  of  prices  in  the  Bazaar  of  Booree  and  Khoordah  does  not  confirm  tliis ; prices 
have  not  fallen  off,  though  there  is  no  export, 
t The  Estates  of  the  Rajah  of  Khoordah. 
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the  Mokudduras  and  Pudhaus,  pay  Rupees  1, 56,516-2-0 J ; Rahany, 
Chobeescood  and  Serain,  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Kishench  under  Singh,  held  khas  in  consequence  of  their  recusancy 
at  the  Settlement,  pay  Rupees  61,495-4-3 ; two  Mehals  belonging 
to  the  Government  pay  Rupees  6,795-3-10,  and  the  remaining 
Rupees  2,49,140-13-OJ  is  collected  from  268  Zemindars  holding  their 
Estates  for  thirty  years  under  the  Settlement  commenced  in  1835, 
and  concluded  in  1843. 

9.  Khoordah  and  Paunchghur  are  managed  by  Baboo  Muddoosoo- 
dun  Putnaik,  Deputy  Collector,  with  his  Head  Quarters  at  Khoordah. 

10.  Rahany,  Serain  and  Chobeescood  are  under  Deputy  Collector, 
Baboo  Neelmonee  Burm.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  styled  khas 
management,  the  collections  are  not  made  from  the  actual  Cultivators  ; 
the  Settlements  recognized  the  right  of  the  Village  Mokuddums  and 
Pudhans  to  possession  of  the  villages  with  an  income  suited  to  the  labor 
and  responsibility  of  making  the  collections.  They  were  Village  Settle- 
ments, and  that  they 
have  answered,  is  fully 
proved  by  the  State- 

Khnordnh  and!  ment  011  the  margin, 

Paunchghur.  1,56,238  12  4 1,54,128  13  4 2,109  15  0 showing  the  average 

Rahany,  kc.  ..  72,935  3 8 65,404  7 10J  *7,530  11  9J  receipts,  collections  and 
balances  for  the  last 

* Actual  balance  at  the  end  of  1259,  after  deducting  remis-  jen  ygars  att(J  by  the 
sions.  Rupees  1,600-9-8.  J ' > J 

admitted  fact  that  in 

Khoordah  there  is  little  left  uncultivated  that  at  the  Settlement  was 
considered  culturable. 

11.  A Statement  furnished  by  the  Collector  shows  that  in  ten  years 
previous  to  the  Settlement,  the  sales  for  arrears  of  Revenue  were  five, 
being,  with  reference  to  jummah,  1 *3 1 of  the  District,  and  with 
reference  to  the  numbers  of  Mehals,  about  2J  per  cent,  and  that  in  ten 
years  subsequent  to  the  Settlement,  the  sales  were  1 5,  with  reference 
to  jummah,  2 46  of  the  District,  and  7i  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
Mehals.  The  remissions  on  account  of  droughts  and  floods  between 
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183.5-36  and  1842  were  Rupees  5,36,030-15-1  f ; from  1842-43  to 
1852-53,  only  Rupees  1,17,091-1-9. 

12.  These  are  very  striking  statistics.  Twenty  Mehals  only  sold  for 
arrears  in  twenty  years.  The  number  of  Mehals  sold  both  before  and 
after  the  Settlement  is  so  small,  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
increase  unfavorable  to  the  Settlement,  while  the  decreased  remissions 
may  be  accepted  as  proof  that  the  jummah  imposed  at  the  Settlement 
was,  on  the  whole,  moderate  and  proportionably  assessed. 

13.  Of  course  complaints  of  over-assessment  were  preferred  ; but  in 
one  case  only  it  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that  some  relief  is 
called  for. 

14.  Pergunnah  Kotdes  was  given  up  by  the  Zemindar  to  be  held 
khas  in  1833,  and  it  remained  under  khas  management  for  ten  years. 
During  that  period  the  average  net  jummah,  after  deducting  expenses 
and  malikana,  was  Rupees  72,878,  and  the  average  remissions  on 
account  of  unfavorable  seasons,  Rupees  23,093.  At  the  Settlement,  the 
sudder  jummah  imposed  was  Rupees  81,103,  Rupees  8,205  more 
than  the  average  jummah  under  khas  management ! I find  from 
Mr.  Mills'  report  on  the  Settlement  that  there  were  innumerable  com- 
plaints made  by  Serberakars  and  Ryots  of  over-assessment,  and  that  the 
Zemindar  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Settlement,  and  clamorous  for  an 
allowance  of  20  per  cent.  20  per  cent  was  given  to  the  Morusee 
Mokuddums,  15  per  cent  only  to  the  Zemindar. 

15.  Since  the  Settlement,  48*  of  the  Mokuddums  have  been  sold 
out  for  arrears  of  Revenue,  and  the  whole  aro  said  to  be  so  impoverished, 
excepting  those  situated  in  the  portion  of  the  Estate  settled  by  Gooroo- 
persad  Bose,  Deputy  Collector,  that  the  sale  of  their  tenures  within  a 
short  period  is  inevitable. 

16.  The  average  assessment  on  the  whole  Estate  was  Rupees  1-12-44 
per  acre,  which  certainly  is  a high  average  for  a large  tract  of  Country  in 

* The  jummah  of  theae  Mehals  was  Rupees  1 1,974-4-73  ; the  balance  was  Rupees  7,064-8-2  ; 
the  amount  sale  proceeds,  Rupees  12,063.  from  this  I do  not  gather  proof  of  over-assessment. 
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Orissa  having  no  extraordinary  advantages  of  any  kind.  The  Zemindar 
begged  for  a revision  of  the  Settlement  with  a view  to  a reduction  of 
the  rates  imposed  on  the  Ryots.  I told  him  that  both  he  and  the 
Mokuddums  having  accepted  the  terms  offered,  after  the  most  careful 
examination  by  Mr.  Mills,  a revision  could  not  be  sanctioned,  hut  that  he 
might  be  released  from  his  engagements  if  he  desired  it.  The  Settle- 
ment will  then  be  tested  by  khas  management.  Should  the  assessment 
be  found  suitable,  and  the  difficulties  the  consequence  of  bad  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Zemindar,  he  should  bo  excluded  for  a very 
long  period  ; on  the  other  hand,  should  a mistake  have  been  made,  and 
the  assessment  prove  disproportionate,  ho  might  be  restored  when 
revision  shall  have  been  completed. 

17.  The  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Embankments  and  of  the 
want  of  Sluices,  were  very  general.  It  was  ruled  by  the  Government  in 
1 816  that  in  these  unsettled  Districts  Sluices  should  be  made,  where  re- 
quired, at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  I have  answered  a letter 
from  the  Military  Board  on  the  subject  by  informing  them  that  they  are 
correct  in  their  supposition  that  in  the  Province  of  Cuttack,  Sluices 
necessary  for  the  drainage  of  the  protected  Lands,  or  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  Embankments,  are  to  be  made  at  the  public  expense,  the 
Collector  aud  the  Executive  Engineer  being  the  judges  whether  a Sluice 
is  necessary  or  not. 

18.  I found  the  Records  in  admirable  order,  arranged  as  prescribed  by 
the  Board ; all  but  the  Miscellaneous  Papers,  of  which  about  500  bundles 
remain  to  be  classed  and  entered  in  the  Registers.  When  this  shall  have 
been  completed,  a large  quantity  of  papers  will  be  destroyed.  I have 
proposed  to  the  Board  to  assist  the  Record-keeper  by  allowing  him  fivo 
Mohurirs,  at  Rupees  8 each  per  mensem,  for  six  months,  in  order  that  the 
completion  of  the  arrangement  may  not  be  longer  delayed,  for  the  rooms 
are  very  much  crowded,  and  the  early  destruction  of  the  useless  papers 
consequently  much  needed. 

19.  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  Settlement  of  Khoordah  will  expire  in  three 
years  from  this  time.  Next  year  the  Mokuddums  and  Serberakars 
will  begin  to  prepare  for  re-settlement.  The  inhabitants  of  Khoordah 
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differ  in  character  in  many  things  from  our  Native  subjects  in  other 
parts ; but  I fear  they  would  prepare  for  a re-settlement  in  the 
manner  common  in  other  places,  by  allowing  much  land  to  remaiu 
uncultivated. 

20.  For  many  reasons  it  appears  desirable  to  make  arrangements 
forthwith  for  a renewal  of  Settlement.  The  cultivation  this  year  is  com- 
plete, prices  are  good,  and  the  people  are  contented.  There  will  be 
no  time  for  throwing  land  out  of  cultivation,  which  will  tend  to  the 
advantage  of  the  State,  and  prevent  the  demoralization,  which  must 
be  the  consequence  of  a hundred  thousand  people  all  leaguing  together 
to  effect  a general  cheat.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  revision  of 
Settlement  should  be  made  by  a public  Officer  of  Mr.  Drummond’s  cha- 
racter. He  is  patient  and  able,  has  taken  great  pains  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  District,  and  is  thoroughly  sensible 
how  necessary  it  is  to  proceed  carefully  and  considerately  in  dealing 
with  the  Iihoordah  people.  He  is  willing  to  waive  all  claims  to 
promotion  for  a year  if  the  Most  Noble  the  Governor  should  approve 
of  my  suggestion  that  the  Settlement  shall  be  revised  and  renewed 
by  him. 


21.  After  consulting  with  the  Collector,  the  Deputy  Collectors  and 
other  Officers  acquainted  with  Iihoordah,  I recommend  that  the  revision 
should  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 


22.  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  Pottahs  to  stand  for  the  quantity  of  land  they 
cover.  There  has  been  no  such  alteration  in  the  price  of  produce  as  to 
make  a general  revision  of  rates  necessary. 

23.  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  Papers  show  that  at  the  time  of  his  Settlement, 
64,314  beegahs  of  land  fit  for  cultivation  were  uncultivated.  It  is  said 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  is  now  cultivated,  and  that  in  some 
parts  considerable  tracts  of  land,  considered  by  him  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, have  been  made  productive.  I propose  that  (with  the  exception 
of  a few  villages  in  which  large  continuous  tracts  besides  the  land  called 
culturable  at  the  Settlement  havo  been  cultivated)  if  the  Mokuddutn 
or  Pudhan  of  the  Village  admits  that  the  whole  of  the  land  called 
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culturable  lias  been  cultivated,  no  measurements  nor  inquisitions  shall 
be  made,  but  that  quantity  shall  be  accepted  as  representing  the  now 
cultivation. 

24.  It  may,  I think,  be  admitted,  that  the  land  found  uncultivated 
at  the  Settlement  must  have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  offered  fewer 
advantages  than  the  land  found  under  cultivation,  or  it  would  not  havo 
beeu  left  when  the  other  was  taken.  To  assess  the  new  land  at  the 
lowest  rate  current  in  the  village  would  be  reasonable ; but  the  Settle- 
ment of  1836  was  in  Sicca  Rupees  ; it  is  proposed,  therefore,  in  imposing 
the  new  assessment  in  Company’s  Rupees,  to  take  the  rate  above  tho 
lowest  rate  as  a suitable  assessment  for  the  new  land.  Thus,  where  the 
rates  were  8 Annas,  6 Annas,  5 Annas,  4 Annas, — 5 Annas  will  be  tho 
rate  ; where  it  was  7 Annas,  6 Annas, — 7 Annas  will  be  the  rate.  From 
a cursory  examination  of  the  Papers  it  appears  that  the  average  assess- 
ment on  the  new  land  will  be  about  5 Annas  per  beegah.  The  cultur- 
able land  at  the  Settlement  was  64,314  beegahs ; an  assessment  of 
5 Annas  per  beegah  on  that  quantity  will  yield  Rupees  20,098-2-0,  from 
which  10  per  cent  for  the  Mokuddums  and  Pudhans  must  be  deducted, 
leaving  a net  increase  of  Rupees  18,088-5-0. 

25.  I have  said  that  in  some  few  places  large  tracts  have  been  cul- 
tivated which  at  the  Settlement  were  considered  unfit  for  cultivation. 
These  tracts  will  be  measured  and  assessed  on  the  principle  above 
explained  ; on  the  other  hand,  in  some  few  places  considerable  losses 
have  been  sustained  by  diluvian  ; these  will  be  examined  into.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  gains  on  these  extra  new  lands  and  the  losses 
by  diluvian  will  almost  balance  each  other,  leaving  the  gain  by  the 
revision  as  above,  about  Rupees  18,000.  I propose  to  impore  tho 
increase  gradually  in  four  years,  from  1856-57  to  1859-60,  by  equal 
instalments,  and  to  renew  the  leases  for  twenty-four  years  from 
October  1856. 

26.  Theso  proposals  have  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Drummond  and 
the  Deputy  Collector  in  charge  of  Khoordah,  Muddoosoodun  Putnaik, 
who  is  himself  a Khoordah  man  and  has  much  influence  with  the  people. 
I earnestly  recommend  them  for  adoption. 
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27.  There  are  six  Kanongoes  in  Khoordah.  The  revision  will  he 
commenced,  employing  them  only,  to  each  of  whom  two  chain  men  must 
lie  allowed.  Should  extensive  measurements  be  found  necessary,  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  Kanongoes  must  be  divided  and  extra  Officers 
employed.  This  is  considered  preferable  to  assisting  the  Kanongoes 
by  placing  Mohurirs  under  them.  I would  allow  sub-division  of  the 
Kanoongoes’  jurisdictions  to  any  reasonable  extent  so  as  to  secure  the 
completion  of  the  work  by  the  end  of  April  next. 


ABKARREE. 

28.  The  Abkarree  Revenue  of  this  District  is  under  the  Superinten- 
dent stationed  at  Cuttack.  The  establishment  in  the  Pooree  District 
is  a Darogali  at  Pooree,  a Mohurir  at  Piplee,  and  a Mohurir  at  Banpore. 
The  proceeds  are  insignificant.  The  engagements  of  the  Abkars 
on  the  1st  May  aggregated  only  Rupees  1,041-9  7 per  mensem,  or 
Rupees  12,739-0-0  per  annum,  of  which  nearly  two-fifths  are  derived 
from  the  one  article  of  “ Ganjah."  From  enquiries  I made,  it  appears 
that  nearly  the  whole  popnlation  in  and  about  Pooree  consume  Ganjah  in 
some  shape  or  another.  Of  course,  some  take  it  in  excess,  but  in 
moderation  it  is  supposed  to  contribute  to  health,  by  promoting  digestion 
and  giving  vigour  to  the  nervous  system.  The  Officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment acknowledged  that  the  taxed  article  could  be  little  more  than 
a tithe  of  the  quantity  consumed.  The  illicit  drug  is  brought  from 
the  Tributary  Mehals,  and  is  much  preferred  by  all  the  more  wealthy 
classes,  as  being  more  mild,  and  possessing  all  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  Ganjah  imported  from  Bengal,  without  any  of  its  deleterious 
properties.  I was  informed  that  a good  sample  of  Ganjah  from  Ungool 
will  fetch  any  price  demanded. 

29.  It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  the  Ganjah  of  commerce,  grown 
in  Rajeshaye  and  Bogra,  and  consumed  all  over  Hindoostan,  is  the  leaves 
of  the  male  plant,  whereas  a specimen  of  the  Ganjah  so  much  approved 
here,  which  I procured,  was  composed  of  the  flowers  of  the  female  plant. 
It  certainly  is  desirable  that  this  article  should  be  brought  under  taxa- 
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tion,  and  it  will  be  my  care  at  Cuttack,  in  consultation  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  Tributary  Alehals  and  tho  Abkarree  Superintendent,  to 
inquire  further. 

30.  The  Statement  on  the  margin  shows  the  result  of  the  new  system 

as  compared  with 
the  management 
underthe  Collectors. 
In  six  years  there 
is  an  increase  of 
Rupees  23,697-5-0, 
though  the  ex- 
penses have  been 
five  times  what  they 
were  under  the  old 
system.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  the 
department  should  again  be  placed  under  the  Collector,  and  I think  the 
change  may  be  advantageous,  especially  in  the  Pooree  District,  where  it 
is  very  necessary  that  some  example  should  be  made  of  Ganjah  smug- 
glers, and  of  some  of  those  who  habitually  provide  themselves  with  the 
smuggled  drug. 


Years. 

Total 

Collection,  j 

From  1841-42 

to  1846-47, 
while  under 
the  Collec- 

68,719 

i 

4 

Uj 

From  1847-48 

to  1852-53, 
under  the 

new  system 

1,16,351 

o 
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Net  Profit. 

' 

i 

. 

63,267  5 

10 

86,96430 

111 

23,69?|  5 

| 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE. 

31.  Tho  Miscellaneous  Revenue  in  this  District  calls  for  no  remarks. 
The  Stamp  receipts  are,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  Rupees  10,898-3-0 
only.  There  is  little  litigation,  and  transfers  of  property  are  few. 


CIVIL  JUSTICE. 

32.  The  only  Civil  Court  in  the  District  is  that  of  the  Moonsiflf, 
stationed  at  Pooree.  The  Office  being  closed  for  the  holidays,  I had  no 
opportunity  of  being  present  when  the  Court  was  sitting.  Though  there 
is  but  this  one  Court,  the  quantity  of  business  is  inconsiderable.  There 
are  but  six  Vakeels  attached  to  the  Office. 

B 
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S3.  Between  the  1st  January  and  the  end  of  September,  when  the 
Court  closed,  399  cases  were  disposed  of,  of  which  150  were  decided 
on  trial.  Of  these  150  cases,  the  oldest  case  had  been  on  the  file  ten 
months  aud  one  day  ; the  shortest  period  within  which  a case  was  dis- 
posed of  I found  to  be  one  month  aud  seventeen  days ; the  average 
time  was  five  months  and  one  day. 

34.  On  the  15th  July  a petition  was  submitted  to  Government  by 
certain  residents  at  Pooree,  requesting  that  an  Officer  with  the  powers  of 
a Sudder  Ameen  might  be  stationed  at  Pooree  instead  of  a Moonsitf. 
On  this  petition  being  referred  for  report  to  the  Sudder  Court,  on  the 
22nd  July  the  Court  opposed  the  re-establishment  of  a Sudder  Ameen’s 
Court  at  Pooree  on  the  grounds  that  twice  a Sudder  Ameen  had  been 
stationed  at  pooree,  and  twice  been  removed  as  not  being  required.  It 
appears  that  during  the  last  six  years  only  46  suits  have  been  instituted 
at  Cuttack,  which  could  have  been  admitted  by  a Sudder  Ameen  at 
Pooree.  Though  it  is  possible  that  the  number  of  cases  would  increase 
were  a Court  to  be  opened,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  average  of  7 per 
annum  would  so  much  increase  as  to  warrant  the  increased  expense.  I 
heard  nothing  at  Pooree  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  compliance  with 
the  petition  is  called  for.  I ascertained  from  the  Judge  that  when 
there  was  a Sudder  Ameen  at  Pooree  from  1838  to  1846,  the  average 
number  of  cases  instituted  in  his  Court  was  only  27.  Nothing  has  since 
occurred  to  induce  a supposition  that  a Court  so  little  wanted  then 
would  be  a convenience  now. 

35.  Under  the  head  of  Civil  Buildings  I have  recommended  that  the 
house  in  which  the  Moonsiff  now  sits  should  be  sold,  and  a new  Office 
erected  near  the  other  public  Offices. 

36.  On  closely  examining  the  books  of  the  Moonsiff  of  Pooree,  I 
found  that  habitually  little  or  no  business  was  transacted  during  the  first 
week  of  each  month.  For  instance — 

From  1st  to  7th  January  No  cases  decided. 

„ 1st  „ 4th  February  One  case. 

„ 1st  „ 6th  March  No  case. 
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From  1st  to  6th  April No  cases  decided 

„ 1st  „ 6th  May  Ditto. 

„ 1st  „ 6th  June  Ditto. 

„ 1st  „ 5th  July  Ditto. 

„ 1st  „ 7th  August Ditto. 

„ 1st  „ 7th  September  Ditto. 


37.  The  Moonsiff  explained  this  by  representing  that  his  establish- 
ment was  so  weak,  the  Officers  were  always  employed,  during  the  first 
days  of  each  month,  in  preparing  the  Monthly  Statements  for  the  Judge, 
and  that,  consequently,  no  business  beyond  the  routine  of  recording 
papers  and  exarrining  witnesses  could  be  transacted.  I communicated  to 
the  Judge  the  result  of  my  inquisition  at  Pooree,  and  requested  him  to 
ascertain,  by  a careful  examination  of  their  books,  whether  such  a system 
prevailed  in  the  Offices  of  other  Moousiffs.  The  result  will  be  related  in 
my  report  on  Cuttack. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE. 

38.  The  Courts  of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  Pooree  District  are 
three, — the  Magistrate’s,  the  Assistants  exercising  special  powers  the 
Deputy  Magistrate’s,  with  Head  Quarters  at  Kboordah. 

39.  An  examination  of  the  Returns  for  three  years  gives  results  cre- 
ditable to  the  Authorities.  Of  14,763  witnesses  examined,  12,639  were 
discharged  having  been  detained  but  one  day,  and  only  9 were  detained 
above  six  days.  In  heinous  offences  there  were  876  convictions  to  381 
acquittals. 

40.  The  criminal  business  is  not  heavy  ; the  average  number  of  cases 
of  all  sorts  for  these  years  is  only  1,423,  of  which  905  were  petty  assaults, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  was  of  a nature  to  occupy  much  time,  for  I find  the 
average  number  of  witnesses  examined  was  no  less  than  4,921. 

41.  I recommend  that  Nilmonee  Burm,  Deputy  Collector,  should 
be  vested  with  the  powers  of  a Magistrate.  He  is  very  able,  and 
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has  for  several  years  been  prominently  noticed  by  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  in  their  Annual  Report,  as  a distinguished  Officer.  The 
Collector  and  Magistrate  is  next  month  to  visit  the  Embank- 
ments, which  is  tantamount  to  saying  he  is  to  visit  every  part 
of  his  District,  for  the  Embankments  are  like  a net-work  over  the 
whole.  Nilmonee  Burm  will  remain  at  Head  Quarters  in  charge 
of  the  Treasury,  and  it  will  be  a great  assistance  to  the  Collector 
and  Magistrate  if  he  is  vested  with  powers  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
pose of  such  criminal  cases  as  may  occur  in  the  Thannalis  at  a 
distance  from  the  Magistrate’s  camp,  and  near  the  Station ; moreover, 
Nilmonee  Bunn,  with  the  powers  of  a Magistrate,  will  be  able  effectually 
to  prevent  disorder  in  the  Temple,  and  to  afford  protection  to  the 
Pilgrims. 

42.  The  Rajah  of  Khoordah  presented  a petition,  complaining 
of  the  anomalous  position  in  which  he  is  now  placed  as  the 
Superintendent  of  an  Establishment  comprising  from  4 to  5,000 
persons  over  whom  he  has  no  control,  and  remonstrating  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  Authorities,  who,  in  the  case  on  which  twenty-two 
people  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  month  of  July  last,  desired 
to  hold  him  answerable,  notwithstanding  his  having  been  declared 
free  from  all  responsibility  in  such  cases  on  his  agreeing  to  provide 
and  pay  for  a Jemadar  and  20  Burkundazes  to  keep  order  in  the 
Temple. 


43.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  keep  order  .among  such 
people  as  the  Pundas,  Purrarees,  and  other  Officials  in  the  Temple 
without  some  authority  to  punish  trivial  offences  against  the  Rules 
of  the  Institution.  The  Commanding  Officer  of  a Paik  Corps  is 
allowed  to  punish  trivial  offences  by  eight  days'  confinement  in 
a lock-up  place,  or  a few  days’  extra  drill  The  Captain  of  a 
Ship  is  authorized  to  punish  offenders  in  a manner  suited  to  their 
position.  This  Institution  is  also  necessarily  beyond  the  operation 
of  the  Rules  for  maintaining  order  generally  in  the  Community, 
and  I would  give  the  Superintendent  such  powers  as  would  enable 
him  to  maintain  his  authority  among  the  body  over  whom  he  is 
placed.  I would  allow  the  Superintendent  to  prohibit  au  offending 
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Official  from  entering  the  Temple  for  a short  period.  This  is  all  he 
asks,  and  I think  his  request  reasonable.* 

44.  The  second  article  of  his  remonstrance  is  beset  with  some  diffi- 
culties. It  appears  from  the  correspondence  in  the  Commissioner's  Office 
that  in  1842  a female  Pilgrim  having  been  murdered  in  the  Temple,  the 
means  by  which  crimes  within  the  Temple  could  be  prevented  for  the 
future  came  under  consideration.  In  his  letter  of  the  18th  April  1842, 
the  Magistrate  of  Pooree  proposed  that  a Jemadar  and  20  Burkundazes 
should  be  entertained  to  preserve  order  in  the  Temple,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Rajah  and  to  be  nominated  by  the  Rajah  if  he  desired  it,  but  to  be 
immediately  under  the  orders  of  the  Pooree  Darogah.  In  his  4th  Para- 
graph the  Magistrate  writes — “ By  this  arrangement  the  Rajah  would 
“ be  relieved  from  all  responsibility,  and  crimes  and  offences  of  every 
“ description  would  be  more  effectually  checked  by  the  Police  than 
“ they  can  possibly  be  under  the  present  plan.” 

45.  The  Commissioner  approved  of  the  plan,  and  in  his  Police 
Report,  dated  1st  September  1842,  Paragraphs  54  and  55,  stated  the 
case  ns  follows  : — 

“ The  Magistrate  called  on  the  Rajah  to  keep  up  a light  at  each  gate 
“ and  minor  door,  to  appoint  four  Uurwans  at  each  gate,  and  a Jemadar 
“ and  ten  men  to  patrol  within  the  walls.  The  Rajah  objected  to  the 
“arrangement,  and  after  some  negotiation,  it  was  finally  settled  that  a 
“ Guard  of  one  Jemadar  and  sixteen  Burkundazes  should  be  entertained 
“at  an  expense  of  Rupees  70  per  mensem,  payable  by  the  Rajah  and 
“chargeable  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  Temple  for  Police  purposes. 
“ Four  Burkundazes  are  posted  at  each  of  the  four  gates,  and  four  form 
“ a patrol.” 

• The  Sudder  Court  ruled  in  a case  decided  by  them  that  ihe  llajah  might  prohibit  an 
offender  from  entering  the  Temple  in  any  Official  capacity,  but  could  not  forbid  his  enter- 
ing to  worship.  As  it  is  in  practice  impossible  to  prevent  his  exercising  his  calling,  if  ho 
enters  at  all,  this  order  almost  entirely  extinguished  the  authority  of  the  llajah  over  the 
Trieste  and  others  connected  with  the  Temple. 

Appended  is  a Memorandum  of  another  case  showing,  I think,  that  the  Magistrate  should 
have  authority  summarily  to  interfere  to  prevent  tho  Superintendent  from  excluding  Td- 
grims  with  a view  to  extortion.  When  a person  has  come  from  a long  distance  and  ia 
desirous  immediately  to  return,  a reference  to  the  Civil  Court  ia  not  justice. 
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“ The  Police  Darogah  supervises,  and  the  Magistrate  has  sole  control 
“and  authority  over  the  Guard,  the  Rajah  being  relieved  from  all  rea- 
“ ponsibility  in  regard  to  crimes  and  offence » committed  within  the 
“ 'Tern i de  walls.  I moreover  directed  that  the  Police  Officers  should 
“ be  strictly  prohibited  from  interfering  or  meddling  with  the  Temple 
“ concerns,’’ 

4G.  The  resolution  of  Government,  dated  18th  October  1842,  approved 
this  arrangement  in  these  words : — “ His  Honor  entirely  approves  of  the 
“precautionary  measures  adopted  by  the  officiating  Magistrate  in  con - 
“ cert  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Temple  and  under  the  instruc- 
“tious  of  the  Commissioner  (as  detailed  in  Paragraphs  53  to  53  of  the 
“ Report)  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  such  crimes  for  the  future.” 

47.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  the  Rajah,  informing  him 
that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  held  responsible  for  crimes  and  offences 
within  the  Temple  walls,  and  he  pleads  that  to  place  him  on  his  defence 
as  a criminal  in  such  a case  as  that  which  occurred  in  July  last  is  to 
depart  from  the  compact  of  1S42. 

48.  Tho  Guard  employed  under  the  arrangement  of  1842,  though 
sufficient  on  ordinary  occasions,  is  quite  unequal  to  the  preservation  of 
order  at  the  great  Jattras.  The  Purarees,  finding  their  calling  less 
lucrative  than  the  business  of  the  Pundas,  are  like  them  becoming 
conductors  of  Pilgrims  instead  of  mere  Conservators  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
Rajah  having  no  power  to  punish,  they  set  his  authority  at  defiance. 

49.  The  complete  renovation  of  all  the  doors  and  railings  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  erection  of  barriers  on  such  a plan  as  shall  effectually 
prevent  the  Pilgrims  from  crowding  on  each  other,  will  do  much  towards 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  but  cannot  be  entirely  effectual  without 
the  employment  of  a strong  Police  Force  at  the  periods  of  the  great 
Jattras.  The  Rajah  is  powerless.  Vested,  as  I have  recommended,  with 
authority  to  punish  trivial  offences,  he  may  be  able  to  maintain  some 
order  and  regularity  in  all  matters  connected  with  religious  observances 
in  the  Temple,  but  he  cannot  keep  the  peace.  I would  carry  out  the 
principle  which  ruled  the  orders  of  1842,  and  leaving  the  Rajah  to  super- 
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intend  and  control  the  religious  observances,  take  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  peace  and  maintaining  order  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Magis- 
trate, to  be  conducted  by  means  of  Officers  whose  presence  in  the  Tem- 
ple cannot  be  offensive  to  the  Hindoos.  I would  leave  it  discretionary 
with  him  to  employ  such  a number  of  Police  Officers  as  he  may  consider 
suitable  to  the  occasion  at  each  of  the  great  festivals.  Badges  and  dresses, 
such  as  will  make  them  easily  distinguishable  by  night  or  by  day, 
should  be  provided,  aud  the  whole  expense  charged  against  the  Temple 
allowance. 

50.  Of  course  it  will  l>e  provided  that  the  Police  are  to  interfere  in 
no  way  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Pilgrims,  their  guides,  or  deceiv- 
ers. They  are  merely  to  preserve  order  and  keep  the  peace,  as  they 
would  at  a fair,  without  interfering  with  the  buying  and  selling. 

51.  Mr.  Drummond,  the  Magistrate  of  Pooree,  agrees  that  in  tho 
present  state  of  the  Temple,  the  safety  of  the  Pilgrims  cannot  bo 
effectually  provided  for  by  any  other  plan. 

52.  The  Zemindars  and  others,  in  a petition  presented  to  me,  com- 
plained of  the  great  disorder  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  Temple,  repre- 
senting that  since  the  occurrence  of  these  disagreements  arid  disturbances, 
great  delay  constantly  occurs  in  presenting  food  to  the  Idol,  and  that, 
consequently,  Pilgrims  who  will  eat  only  of  the  food  which  has  been 
presented,  and  many  inhabitants  of  Pooree,  who  will  not  break  their 
fast  till  food  bas  been  presented  to  tho  Idol,  suffer  great  inconvenience. 
They  assure  me  that  all  cause  for  complaint  will  cease  if  the  Kajah  is 
empowered  to  punish  to  the  extent  I have  proposed. 


POLICE. 

53.  The  District  is  divided  into  six  Thannahs,  each  Thannah  on  an 
average  containing  4 19  square  miles. 

54.  Dacoity  and  affray  are  unknown  ; I do  not  find  a single  case 
in  the  Statements  for  three  years  which  I have  examined.  Forgery  is 
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said  to  be  common  ; but  the  supposition  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Returns, 
for  I find  only  two  cases  reported  in  three  years.  The  crime  of  burglary 
used  to  be  very  common  in  the  Cuttack  Districts ; the  average  for  three 
years  is  only  twenty  cases.  The  crime  of  administering  intoxicating 
drugs  to  travellers,  formerly  prevalent,  has  been  quite  put  down  ; thero 
is  not  a case  in  the  three  years’  Returns  I have  examined. 

65.  Heinous  crimes  are  not  concealed  in  Cuttack.  It  may  always 
be  admitted  that  the  Returns  are  not  far  from 

Murtlor 10  . 

Wounding  with  intent  the  truth.  The  list  given  on  the  margin  of 
I)»coiTy  l lLr. . o heinous  offences  in  three  years  tells  of  a very 
Affrav  robl>ory  — o satisfactory  state  of  things,  when  it  is  consi- 
Incrndinriun  o dered  that  the  District  contains  5,00,000  people 

liapo  2 , 1 1 

very  iguoraiit  and  very  poor. 

56.  There  is  little  necessity  for  a very  active  Police  in  the  Pooree 
District.  The  people  are  naturally  inclined  to  peace,  aud  though  poor, 
they  are  more  contented  with  their  lot  than  most  people.  Jealousy 
and  envy  will  sometimes  occasion  atrocious  crimes  as  in  other  more 
civilized  Communities ; but  the  list  would  bear  comparison  with  the 
criminal  statistics  of  the  most  civilized  Countries. 

57.  The  Statements  show  that  in  three  years  there  were  698  persons 
apprehended  by  the  Police,  of  whom  310  were  punished.  In  the  last 
year  the  proportion  of  convicted  to  apprehended  greatly  improved,  the 
number  being  104  out  of  185. 

58.  On  the  whole,  the  Police  appears  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
work  they  have  to  perform,  which,  compared  with  many  of  the  Bengal 
Districts,  is  very  easy. 

59.  There  are  no  public  Ferries  in  this  District,  that  at  Manick 
Puttun,  on  the  Chilka  Lake,  having  been  abolished  by  the  orders 
of  Government,  dated  25th  February  1851.  The  surplus  in  hand, 
Rupees  2,144-8-5,  was  made  over  to  the  Executive  Engineer  to  be 
expended  in  metalling  the  Pooree  Road. 
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60.  Two  of  the  six  Police  Darogahs  receive  the  higher  salary  of 
Rupees  100  per  mensem.  The  Magistrate  reports  that  in  his  opinion 
since  the  increase  in  the  pay  there  has  been  considerable  improvement 
as  respects  persoual  honesty,  especially  in  smaller  matters,  but  that 
persons  of  repute  have  not  been  induced  to  enter  the  Service. 


POOREE  JAIL. 

61.  All  the  improvements  recommended  by  the  Magistrate  are  highly 
necessary.  His  representation  that  any  child  might  break  out  of  the 
existing  Jail  is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated.  There  are  now  the  remains 
only  of  the  mud  outside  walls,  and  the  doors  of  the  wards  are  the  com- 
mon jilmill  doors  used  in  dwelling-houses. 

62.  The  plan  of  the  alterations  appears,  in  some  respects,  objection- 
able. The  Civil  Jail  will  he  within  the  walls  of  the  Criminal  Jail.  All 
the  Criminal  wards  stand  between  the  door  of  the  Jail  and  the  house 
assigned  to  the  Darogah  and  a part  of  the  Guard. 

63.  The  females,  in  order  to  get  to  their  wards,  have  to  pass  the  whole 
length  of  the  Jail  compound.  There  is  no  ward  for  females  under  trial. 
The  store  rooms  for  tools  and  supplies  are  inside  the  Jail,  and  the  South 
wall  is  within  30  feet  of  the  Hospital,  making  a wholesome  current  of  air 
impossible.  All  these  objectionable  arrangements  may  be  remedied  at 
a very  trifling  cost  by  a little  alteration  in  the  plan. 

6-i.  The  door  must  be  moved  further  West.  A wall  should  run  East 
and  West,  dividiug  the  Civil  Jail  and  the  wards  for  females  from  the 
Criminal  Jail  The  Darogah  and  the  store  of  tools  should  both  be 
close  to  the  Guard  and  the  gate.  The  ward  for  females  must  be  moved 
from  the  S.  W.  corner  to  the  S.  El  corner.  The  present  ward  for 
females  may  become  a ward  for  prisoners  under  trial ; a small  room  should 
be  added  for  females  under  trial.  The  Hospital  should  be  a little  en- 
larged by  throwing  down  a wall  between  it  and  the  adjoining  room,  and 
the  South  windows  of  the  Hospital,  now  only  5 feet  by  3,  must  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  improve  the  ventilation.  The  Store  room  and  the  Guard 
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room  inside  the  Jail  may  be  converted  into  rooms  for  insane  patients 
and  prisoners  under  condemnation.  The  South  wall  must  be  removed 
50  feet  further  South.  A revised  plan  is  appended,  together  with  an 
estimate  of  the  increased  expense  that  will  be  the  consequence  of  these 
alterations. 

65.  I found  three  Civil  prisoners  confined  in  one  of  the  wards  of  the 
Criminal  Jail.  The  irregularity  was  pointed  out  to  the  Magistrate.  He 
represented  that  owing  to  there  being  no  outer  walls  to  the  Jail,  and 
the  wards  being  so  insecure,  a aeparate  Guard  could  not  be  furnished  for 
the  Civil  Jail,  and  therefore  there  being  but  three  prisoners  they  were 
put  into  one  of  the  Criminal  wards.  As  there  were  no  others  in  the 
room  with  them,  the  irregularity  was  no  really  serious  hardship. 

66.  The  dieting  system  has  been  completely  carried  out,  and  the  use 
of  Opium  and  Tobacco  prohibited. 

67.  The  cost  of  the  subsistence  of  a laboring  convict  is  Rupee  1-3-3 
per  mensem. 


KHOORDAH  JAIL 

68.  This  Jail  is  merely  one  large  ward,  built  of  mud  and  surrounded 
by  mud  wall.  In  it  are  confined  the  prisoners  sentenced  by  the  Deputy 
Magistrate  of  Khoordah,  and  it  has  been  usual  to  confine  in  it  prisoners 
sentenced  by  the  Superintendent  of  Tributary  Mehals,  as  they  suffered  in 
health  if  confined  either  at  Pooree  or  Cuttack.  The  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  confinement  in  1852  was  22.$,  of  which  six  were  prisoners 
sentenced  by  the  Superintendent  of  Tributary  Mehals. 

69.  Under  the  Orders  of  Government,  dated  the  12th  February  1850, 
all  prisoners  from  the  Tributary  Meliala  sentenced  to  less  than  one  year's 
imprisonment,  are  sent  to  the  Khoordah  Jail,  and  on  the  25th  April 
1851,  the  experiment  was  pronounced  to  have  been  attended  with 
excellent  results. 
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70.  I find  on  enquiry  that  during  the  years  1851  and  1852,  133 
prisoners  sentenced  by  the  Superintendent  of  Tributary  Mehals  were  con- 
fined fo?  different  periods  in  the  Cuttack  Jail;  of  these  five  died.  In 
April  last  thirty-two  were  transferred  to  Khoordah. 

71.  As  there  must  be  a Jail  of  some  sort  at  Khoordah  in  which  to 
confine  the  prisoners  sentenced  to  short  periods  by  the  Deputy  Magis- 
trate there  stationed,  as  the  experiment  of  confining  at  that  place  the 
prisoners  sentenced  by  the  Superintendent  of  Tributary  Mehals  has 
answered,  and  as  I perfectly  recollect  the  great  mortality  which 
occasionally  took  place  amongst  Hill  people  in  the  Cuttack  Jail,  I 
recommend  that  the  Khoordah  Jail  should  be  kept  up,  and  I would  erect 
one  good  ward  of  masonry  capable  of  containing  fifty  prisoners. 

72.  Women  are  never,  under  any  circumstances,  confined  in  this 
Jail.  It  is  entirely  unfit  for  their  reception. 

73.  In  the  general  ward,  windows  with  iron  bars  should  be  opened  to 
the  East 

74.  The  new  strong  ward  might  be  placed  where  the  proposed  new 
Hospital  is  placed  in  the  plan  submitted  by  the  J udge  of  Cuttack  with 
his  letter  of  the  30th  April  A new  Hospital  will  not  be  necessary. 


POOREE  PILGRIM  HOSPITAL. 

75.  This  Institution,  which  is  an  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  is  support- 
ed by  the  Government  The  cost  of  the  existing  establishment  is 
Rupees  234  per  mensem. 

76.  It  is  a building  294  feet  long  by  20  wide.  The  ward  for  men 
is  divided  from  the  ward  for  women  by  merely  a canvass  screen,  and 
the  ward  for  women  is  within  40  feet  of  the  public  road,  and  entirely 
exposed.  There  are  no  female  attendants  in  the  establishment,  though  in 
June  1853,  sixty  women,  and  in  July  1853,  twenty-two  women  were 
admitted.  The  monthly  average  of  patients  since  October  1851,  has 
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been  men  twenty-eight,  women  eight.  In  order  to  make  the  Hospital 
fit  for  the  reception  of  women,  except  those  in  the  very  lowest  state 
of  moral  degradation,  a part  of  the  long  ward  ought  to  be  divided  off 
by  a wall  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch,  and  surrounded 
by  a wall  high  enough  to  make  it  private,  and  not  so  high  as  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  a female  attendant  should  be  appointed.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  there  should  be  a nurse  and  a matrannee.  The  Surgeon 
represented  that  he  thought  a matrannee,  on  such  a salary  as  would 
secure  the  services  of  a useful  person,  would  be  sufficient ; but  seeing 
that  the  average  number  of  female  patients  is  between  eight  and  nine, 
and  that  at  times  there  are  as  many  as  sixty  in  Hospital,  I think 
there  should  be  a nurse  and  a matrannee  permanently  attached  to  the 
Hospital.  I would  recommend  a salary  of  Rupees  20  per  mensem  for 
the  nurse ; probably,  with  this  sum,  the  services  of  a Portuguese  woman, 
with  no  caste  prejudices,  may  be  obtained. 

77.  On  the  West  side  of  the  Hospital  there  are  bamboos  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs  only  35  feet  from  the  building,  which  effectually  exclude 
the  air.  I would  recommend  that  65  feet  of  ground  be  taken  possession 
of  on  this  side  of  the  building,  to  be  added  to  the  Hospital  compound, 
and  enclosed  with  a wooden  railing. 

78.  The  Surgeon  recommends  that  seven  sky-lights  should  be  opened 
in  the  roof  of  the  building  for  the  sake  of  ventilation.  They  appear  to 
be  necessary,  for  the  Hospital  is  always  crowded  at  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year.  There  are  but  twenty-five  bedsteads  ; twenty-five  more  should 
be  allowed. 


MARINE. 

79.  The  Marine  at  Pooree  consists  of  three  surf  boats  and  a boat’s 
crew.  The  boats  were  built  in  August  1852.  They  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  crew  receive  Rupees  2-8  each.  When  not  wanted  for  the  boats, 
they  aro  employed  in  pulling  the  Cutcherree  punkahs  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous work.  The  crew  should  be  kept  in  practice,  for  it  is  practice 
alone  that  can  make  an  efficient  boatman.  I directed  the  Collector  to 
have  them  practiced  at  least  once  a month. 
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CIVIL  BUILDINGS  and  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

80.  The  Offices  provided  for  the  Magistrate  and  Collector,  Assistant 
and  Deputy  Collector,  are  commodious  and  well-arranged  ; but  I cannot 
say  that  I found  the  public  buildings  generally  in  good  order.  In  the 
Collector’s  Office  and  in  the  Record  room,  the  beams  are  not  all  safe.  In 
the  MoonsifFs  Office  I found  one  beam  on  the  ground  and  the  roof  in  a 
dangerous  state.  In  the  Circuit  House,  one  door  is  altogether  gone,  and 
a second  is  hanging  by.  one  hinge.  Iron  corrodes  so  fast,  and  wood  so 
soon  decays,  exposed  as  they  are  here  to  salt  damp,  that  I think  a thin 
coat  of  paint,  every  second  year,  to  the  doors  and  beams  of  all  Govern- 
ment buildings,  might  be  advantageous. 

81.  Two  sky-lights  are  much  required  in  the  Record  rooms  of  the 
Collector’s  Office,  which,  from  high  almirahs  being  ranged  in  rows  four 
deep,  are  so  dark,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  rooms  it  is  impossible  to 
read  or  write  at  noon. 

82.  The  Civil  Surgeon  represents  that  seven  sky-lights  are  required  in 
the  Pilgrim  Hospital.  Under  that  head  I have  mentioned  the  altera- 
tions required  in  the  buildings.  I think  four  sky-lights  would  suffice. 

83.  The  MoonsifFs  Office  is  very  badly  situated.  It  stands  by  the  side 
of  the  road  close  to  the  Attara  N ullah  Gate,  and  was  formerly  the  Office 
of  the  Collector  of  Pilgrim  Tax.  It  was  well  to  place  the  Collector  of 
that  Tax  where  the  Tax  could  be  most  conveniently  collected  ; but  it  is  the 
very  last  place  in  which  a Civil  Judge  should  sit.  Always  uncomfortable, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Jattras  it  must  be  quite  intolerable.  All  the 
Pilgrims  from  the  North,  both  coming  and  going,  pass  about  25  feet 
from  the  MoonsifFs  chair!  The  dust  of  their  feet  and  the  stench  of 
their  heated  bodies  must  be  stifling,  and  they  say  the  room,  sometimes 
for  hours,  is  so  dark  from  the  passing  crowd,  that  business  is  interrupted. 
Moreover,  the  distance  from  the  other  Offices — one-half  miles — is  inconve- 
nient I recommend  that  the  building  should  be  sold,  and  accommodation 
for  the  Moonsiff  be  provided  near  the  other  Cutcherries.  Two  rooms 
added  to  the  West  end  of  the  Collector’s  Cutcherry  for  the  MoonsifFs 
use  would  afford  ample  accommodation. 
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84.  In  a petition  presented  to  me  by  a considerable  number  of 
Zemindars  and  others,  one  of  the  requests  preferred  was  that  the  Moon- 
sifFs  Office  should  be  removed  as  I have  proposed. 

85.  There  is  no  place  at  the  Sudder  Thannah  in  which  prisoners  can 
be  secured.  All  must  either  be  placed  in  the  stocks,  or  allowed  to  escape 
if  it  suits  them  to  try.  I recommend  that  a room  of  masonry,  capable  of 
containing  six  or  seven  persons,  should  be  erected.  The  Thannah  consists 
of  a few  mud  huts  of  the  commonest  description,  with  on  one  side  a broad 
open  verandah,  the  walls  of  which  are  beautified  with  a little  white-wash. 
In  this  business  is  transacted. 

86.  The  Embankments  in  this  District  measure  273  miles,  on  nineteen 
different  Rivers,  all  branches  of  the  Mahanuddee,  which  is  a mountain 
torrent  of  much  the  same  character  as  the  Dawoodah.  The  people  com- 
plain greatly  of  the  state  of  the  Embankments,  and  it  is  true  that  floods 
happen  continually,  indeed  they  happen  whenever  the  Rivers  fill.  As 
represented  by  the  Collector,  Sluices  are  quite  as  necessary  as  Em- 
bankments, and  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  a sufficiency  of  Sluices, 
a mischievous  system  has  prevailed  of  making  secret  Nullahs  of  tiles 
through  the  Embankments,  by  which  means  water,  when  wasted,  is 
procured  for  irrigation  at  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of  the  Embank- 
ments when  the  floods  come  down. 

87.  The  Collector  represents  that  if  a regular  system  was  introduced, 
instead  of  the  present  miserable  patch-work,  and  Sluices  made  when 
required,  there  is  no  reason  why  breaches  should  ever  occur  in  his 
District;  but  seeing  that  the  Mahanuddee  sometimes  rises  18  feet  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  runs  with  very  great  velocity,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  works  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  inundation.  At  pre- 
sent the  Embankments  are  no  protection ; it  would  be  better  to  abandon 
them  at  once,  and  grant  remissions  whenever  injury  may  be  sustained, 
than  to  continue  to  lay  out  money  on  works  which  never  stand. 

88.  Annexed  is  a Statement  showing  the  number  of  breaches  in  the 
Pooree  Embankments  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  sum  annually 
expended  on  repairs. 
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89.  The  works  are,  some  of  them,  of  great  magnitude,  not  less  than 
thirty  feet  high,  but  constructed  with  no  regard  to  Science  and  with  no 
attempt  at  a uniform  level.  The  protection  of  the  Country  is  most 
difficult,  for  the  beds  of  the  Rivers  afford  less  water-way  as  they 
approach  the  Sea.  Engineering  Science  of  the  first  order  is  necessary, 
and  of  late  years  the  works  have  often  been  in  the  hands  of  Officers 
of  no  Science  at  alL 

90.  I recommend  that  for  two  years  there  should  be  a separate  Exe- 
cutive Engineer  for  the  Pooree  District.  His  first  care  must  be  to  survey 
all  the  Embankments,  and  having  ascertained,  by  the  taking  of  levels 
and  examination  of  the  Country,  which  are  required,  to  place  them  in  a 
state  of  complete  efficiency,  and  to  build  such  Sluices  as  he  may  consider 
necessary.  This  work,  with  the  metalling  of  the  Juggernauth  Road,  the 
reconstruction  of  that  part  which  has  been  carried  into  the  Koakye  River, 
and  the  erection  of  several  Bridges  which  are  much  required,  and  the 
alterations  ordered  and  proposed  in  the  Jail  at  Pooree,  will  give  an 
active  Officer  occupation  for  full  two  years,  for  every  foot  of  the  273 
miles  of  Embankments  must  be  examined  by  himself.  I beg  most  em- 
phatically to  represent  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  employing  iuvalid 
Serjeants  and  persons  of  that  class  in  such  duties.  The  immediate 
want  in  this  Province  is  Scientific  arrangement.  The  Divisions  should, 
for  a time,  be  reduced  to  such  a size,  that  the  Scientific  Officers  will  be 
able  themselves  to  see  that  the  works  are  not  executed  in  a style  of 
which  a Mahratee  mistree  would  have  been  ashamed. 


EDUCATION.- POOREE  SCHOOL. 

91.  Up  to  this  time  the  Pooree  School  has  been  merely  a Vernacular 
School ; the  only  expense,  a Teacher,  on  Rupees  20  per  mensem.  Hence- 
forward it  is  to  be  an  English  School.  An  English  Master  has  been 
appointed  on  a salary  of  Rupees  150  per  mensem.  English  was  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a subscription  of  the  residents  in  Octobor  1851,  and 
the  number  of  Scholars  quickly  rose  from  32  to  75.  The  Collector  having 
given  employment  to  six  boys  taught  at  the  School,  admission  is  eagerly 
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sought,  and  there  are  as  many  as  can  be  accommodated,  most  of  them 
being  young  boys  of  an  age  to  derive  full  advantage  from  the  improved 
constitution  of  the  School. 

92.  I find  that  of  the  75  boys  who  attend,  40  are  the  children  of  the 
Native  Officers  on  the  different  Establishments,  and  35  are  the  children 
of  the  Zemindars,  &c.,  of  the  District.  There  is  not  one  connected  with 
the  Priests  or  other  Officers  of  the  Temple. 

93.  The  School  room,  which  was  built  by  subscription,  is  small  and 
badly  situated.  It  stands  in  the  street  through  which  the  Pilgrims  pass  to 
the  Temple,  aud  in  which  all  the  ceremonial  processious  connected  with 
the  Jattras  take  place.  I would  recommend  the  removal  of  the  School 
to  a spot  nearer  the  Sands,  where  the  European  Officers  reside,  aud 
where  all  the  public  Offices,  except  the  Moonsiffs,  are  situated.  A new 
School  room  on  a suitable  plau  should  be  erected  by  the  Government. 

94.  As  represented  by  the  Collector,  the  demand  for  education 
among  the  Ooreeahs  is  at  present  small  enough.  Their  Literature,  till 
within  these  few  years,  consisted  of  fables  and  romances  connected  with 
their  religion  scratched  on  palm  leaves.  The  utmost  ambition  was  to 
know  enough  of  the  language  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Courts,  aud 
I cannot  say  that  it  is  otherwise  now.  Two  or  three  little  Works  have 
been  translated  ; but  the  Ooreeah  books  in  existence  may  be  read  through 
in  a few  days  1 

95.  The  establishment  of  an  English  School,  and  the  employment  of 
those  educated  in  it,  may  create  a demand  for  education,  and  assuredly 
there  is  no  District  within  the  British  dominions  in  which  the  general 
diffusion  of  English  would  have  so  many  advantages.  Ignorance  and 
superstition  are  nowhere  stronger.  Those  speaking  Ooreeah  are  so  few 
in  number,  and  so  poor,  there  never  can  be  an  extensive  Ooreeah  Litera- 
ture, for  there  is  not  that  wherewith  it  could  be  supported. 

9G.  Till  English  shall  bo  the  language  of  the  Courts  and  of  the 
people,  justice  must  be  administered  either  in  a language  unknown  to 
the  people  or  unknown  to  the  Judge,  for  the  Authorities,  with  a very 
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few  exceptions,  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be  acquainted  with 
Ooreeah.  I have  always  considered  it  a misfortune  that  Hindoostanee 
was  not  introduced  into  the  Courts  instead  of  Ooreeah.  A considerable 
section  of  the  people  understands  Hindoostanee.  Ooreeahs  go  all  over 
Hindoostan  in  search  of  Pilgrims,  or  in  search  of  bread.  Many  teach 
their  children  Hindoostanee  to  fit  them  for  callings  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  that  language  is  necessary  to  success.  The  Mahomedan 
population  all  speak  Hindoostanee.  Had  Hindoostanee  been  introduced, 
the  Ooreeahs  would  have  partaken  in  the  advantages  of  the  rapidly 
rising  Literature  in  that  language  ; they  would  always  have  had  public 
Officers  araoDg  them  acquainted  with  the  language  used  in  their  Courts, 
and  so  large  a portion  of  the  people  would  have  thoroughly  understood 
all  that  passed  in  the  Courts,  that  the  remainder  could  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  proceedings.  As  it  is,  while 
the  Hindoostanees  and  the  Bengalees  are  progressing  in  knowledge 
and  acquirements,  the  Ooreeahs  must  stand  still,  and  must  always  have 
public  Officers  ignorant  of  the  language  of  those  whom  they  examine, 
and  in  which  their  proceedings  are  recorded.  But  I fear  it  is  too  late 
for  change.  We  must  look  to  the  far  distant, time  when  the  fruit  of 
the  seed  now  sown  shall  spread  far  and  wide,  and  English  shall  be  the 
language  of  the  Courts  and  the  people. 


POST  OFFICE. 

97.  The  entire  establishment  between  Cuttack  and  Pooreo  is  under 
the  Post  Master  at  Cuttack.  The  Post  Master  of  Pooree,  on  the  11th 
May  last,  proposed  that  the  control  of  the  establishment  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Pooreo  Office.  He  at  the  same  time  proposed  an 
increase  of  establishment,  and  the  division  of  the  distance  (49  miles)  into 
seven  stages  instead  of  five,  and  also  that  a Dak  Mohurir  should  be 
stationed  at  Khoordah. 

98.  On  a reference  to  the  Post  Master  at  Cuttack,  he  concurred 
with  the  Pooree  Post  Master  in  the  propriety  of  the  transfer,  and 
recommended  that  there  should  be  six  stages,  as  the  bags  are  always  very 
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light.  He  saw  no  occasion  to  shorten  the  stages  to  seven  miles.  He 
agreed  in  the  propriety  of  establishing  a Mohurir  at  Khoordah  on  a 
salary  of  Rupees  5 per  mensem. 

99.  At  present  the  D&k  runners  have  to  carry  the  bags  nearly  10 
miles.  If  the  stages  are  increased  from  five  to  six,  they  will  have  each  8 J 
miles  ; if  increased  to  seven  stages,  each  will  have  7 miles.  The  bags  are 
always  light.  It  matters  very  little  whether  tho  Pooree  Dak  is  half  an 
hour  earlier  or  later.  I recommend  that  the  control  of  the  Dak  in  the 
Pooree  District  be  transferred  to  the  Pooree  Post  Master,  that  the  stages 
between  Cuttack  and  Pooree  be  increased  from  five  to  six,  and  that  a 
Dak  Mohurir,  on  Rupees  5 per  mensem,  be  allowed  at  Khoordah,  where 
there  is  a good  deal  of  business  which  has  hitherto  been  performed  by 
the  Police  Mohurir. 

100.  The  Authorities  also  desire  to  transfer  Rupees  6 per  annum, 
now  paid  to  Boatmen  on  the  Rivers  at  Bulwuntah,  Balkatteo,  and  Jan- 
kabiepore,  to  the  Boatmen  on  the  Kujooree.  This  entails  no  increase  of 
expense,  and  may  be  sanctioned. 

101.  In  this  Agency  Salt  is  made  by  moans  of  solar  evaporation,  as 
well  as  by  boiling  brine.  Last  year  4,51,000  “kurkutch”  or  solar 
evaporation  Salt,  was  made.  It  is  all  sold  for  consumption  in  the  Dis- 
trict, Sumbulpore  and  the  Tributary  Mehals,  at  Rupee  1-8  per  maun  A 
In  the  two  last  years  the  sales  were  as  follows  : — 


1851. 

1852. 

For  District  consumption  

93,717 

93,853 

Sent  to  Cuttack  

28,578 

77,803 

To  Sumbulpore  

48,877 

38,530 

To  Tributary  Estates  

25,657 

40,809 

102.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  500,963.  At  8 seers  per  head  per  annum,  93,853  maunds,  the 
quantity  sold  last  year,  is  supply  for  4,69,265  persons,  leaving  31,698 
persons  consumers  of  smuggled  Salt.  In  a producing  District  this  must 
be  pronounced  very  satisfactory.  Of  course  the  Census  included  all 
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those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  buy  the  taxed  article. 

103.  The  boiled  Salt  is  all  exported  to  Calcutta,  there  being  no 
demand  for  it  in  the  District  except  on  occasions  when,  in  consequence 
of  wet  seasons,  “ kurkutch”  is  not  procurable. 

10t.  Seven  or  eight  lakhs  of  maunds  of  “ kurkutch”  could  be  made 
and  landed  at  Calcutta  at  about  Rupees  46  per  100  maunds.  It  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  District,  and  might  tend  to  keep  down  prices  in 
Bengal  if  Merchants  were  allowed  to  contract  for  the  manufacture  of 
“ kurkutch”  Salt  at  Pooree  and  to  import  it  into  Bengal,  paying  the  duty 
of  Rupees  230  per  100  levied  on  foreign  Salt. 

105.  The  highest  rate  at  which  the  boiled  Salt  has  been  stored 
during  the  last  six  years  is  Rupees  55-7-8  ; the  lowest  is  Rupees  49-5-4. 
It  cannot  be  made  at  less  cost.  The  highest  rate  for  kurkutch  has  been 
Rupees  53-3-1 ; the  lowest,  Rupees  28-13-7.  In  favorable  years  if  the 
order  were  to  be  unlimited,  it  might  be  manufactured  at  a considerably 
lower  rate,  and  although  in  appearance  less  pure  than  boiled  Salt,  it  is 
much  preferred  by  all  classes  in  this  part  of  the  Country. 

*»*•** 

HENRY  RICKETTS. 
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Purport  of  a Petition  presented  by  the  Zemindars  of  Pooree,  with 
remarks  on  the  same. 


1st  & 2nd. — That  Regulation 
XXXI.  of  1841,  under  which  there 
is  no  appeal  from  a sentence  of  fine 
of  50  Rupees  and  imprisonment 
for  fifteen  days,  be  repealed. 

3rd. — That  appeals  in  criminal 
cases  should  be  heard  by  the  Com- 
missioner, instead  of  tho  Judge, 
because  the  Judge,  from  want  of 
leisure,  cannot  dispose  of  appeals 
before  the  expiration  of  the  sen- 
tence appealed  against. 

4 th. — That  in  criminal  cases 
poor  prosecutors  should  receive 
from  the  accused  their  expenses, 
and  the  half  of  any  fine  imposed. 

5 th. — That  Regulation  V.  of 
1840  be  repealed,  and  all  igno- 
rant witnesses  sworn  on  the 
Ganges  water  or  Mahapersad,  as 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  that 
Law. 

6 th. — That  Zemindars  should 
be  allowed  to  dismiss  Chowkedars 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Officers 
of  Police. 

7th. — That  corporal  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  dacoits 
and  thieves. 

8th. — That  the  value  of  stolen 
property  not  recovered  should  be 
realized  by  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  parties  convicted  of 
the  robbery. 


Quite  inadmissible. 


I called  for  a Statement  showinsr  in  how 
many  cases,  Bince  the  1st  January  1852,  orders 
had  been  passed  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  imprisonment  awarded.  The  Return 
(annexed)  shows  that  iu  six  cases  the  term 
had  expired  before  orders  were  passed. 


Magistrates  have  discretionary  power  to 
allow  poor  witnesses  their  expenses,  and  Act 
XVI.  of  1850  provides  that  a fine  may  be  in- 
flicted and  the  proceeds  thereof  distributed  to 
those  who  have  suffered. 


Quite  inadmissible. 


Wholly  inadmissible. 


Ditto. 


It  docs  not  appear  unreasonable  that  a 
convicted  thief  should  bo  compelled,  if  it  be 
practicable,  to  mnkc  good  the  value  of  tho 
property  stolen,  if  the  property  itself  be  not 
recovered  ; but  in  this  Country,  if  such  were 
the  Law,  the  value  of  tho  projierty  stolen 
would  always  lie  overstated,  and  attempts 
would  frequently  be  made  to  procure  the  con- 
viction of  innocent  parties,  in  order  to  mako 
their  property  answerable. 
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9th. — That  the  Judges  and 
Sudder  Ameeu  do  not  employ 
Juries. 


10/A. — That  Civil  cases  above 
Rupees  5,000  and  under  one  lakh 
of  Rupees  should  be  heard  by  the 
Principal  Sudder  Ameen,  in  ap- 
peal by  the  Judge,  and  in 
special  appeal  by  the  Sudder 
Court. 

1Uk — That  the  Sudder  Court 
should  admit  all  cases  appealed. 

12th. — That  expense  of  prece- 
dents produced  by  parties  in 
Civil  suits  should  be  included  in 
the  costs. 


19th. — That  the  Stamp  duty 
should  be  decreased  on  all  docu- 
ments except  petitions  of  plaint 
and  miscellaneous  petitions. 

lith. — That  the  Moonsiff* s office 
should  be  removed  to  a spot  near 
the  other  Cutcherries. 

15/A. — That  the  Settlement 
should  be  revised,  whenever  re- 
quested, with  a view  to  reduction 
of  jurumah,  should  the  revision 
show  that  imposed  to  be  excessive, 
that  in  all  cases  malikana  at  the 
rate  of  50  per  cent  should  be 
allowed,  that  in  seasons  of  calamity 
claims  to  remissions  of  the  Ze- 
mindars should  not  be  granted, 
but  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  make  suitable  remissions  to 
their  ryots. 


The  Judge  represents  that  he  has  been 
deterred  from  employing  Juries  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  capable  persons  in  whom 
suitors  have  any  confidence,  and  that  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  he  sees  no  advantage  in 
departing  from  the  ordinary  course. 


It  is  for  the  Legislature  to  determine  whe- 
ther any  alteration  of  the  existing  Law  is 
necessary.  This  is  no  local  grievance. 


Ditto. 


The  Judge  reports  that  it  never  has  been 
usual  in  this  Court  to  include  in  the  costs  the 
expense  of  Stamps  in  which  proofs  are  en- 
grossed ; but  he  thinks  the  presiding  Officer 
should  have  a discretion  to  include  such  costs, 
and  he  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  opinion  of  the  Sudder  Court  on 
the  subject. 

This  is  not  a local  grievance. 


This  I have  proposed. 


The  Settlement  was  made  after  the  most 
careful  and  patient  investigation.  1 would 
allow  no  revision  ; but  should  a Zemindar  find 
himself  unable  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
Settlement,  I would  release  him  from  his  en- 
gagement, and  take  his  estate  into  khos 
management,  allowing  him  at  first  5 per  cent 
malikana  only.  Any  further  concession  to 
depend  on  the  state  on  which  the  Mehai  may 
be  found.  Should  it  be  clearly  proved  that  a 
miatako  was  made  at  tho  Settlement  or  that 
deterioration  has  taken  place,  which  tho  pro- 
prietor could  not  have  prevented,  the  allow- 
ance might  be  on  a more  liberal  scale. 
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] 6 th. — That  the  Collector  should 
be  vested  with  authority  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  repairs  of 
Embankments  and  Sluices. 

17  th. — That  all  sub-tenures 
should  be  sold  for  arrears  twice  in 
the  year,  as  Putnee  tenures  are 
in  Bengal. 


] 8th. — That  the  Dustuck  sys- 
tem should  be  abolished,  and 
estates  be  sold  for  arrears  on  the 
1st  June  and  1st  December. 

19th. — That  demand  of  the 
Putwarries’  Papers  should  cease. 

20 th. — That  lakraj  lands  under 
10  beegahs  which  have  been  re- 
sumed should  be  relinquished. 


This  has  been  douc. 


A draft  Act  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Board  making  tenure  saleable  in  execution 
of  summary  decrees  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  I i-ee  no  reason  why  all  tenures 
secured  to  tho  owners  for  the  term  of  the 
Settlement  should  not  be  sold  for  arrears  in 
the  manner  desired;  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
would  be  necessary. 

The  Dustuck  system  has  been  abolished, 
though  the  orders  have  not  yet  reached 
Cuttack, 


This  will  be  recommended. 


This  is  not  necessary. 


HENRY  RICKETTS. 
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tence,  appealed  from  during  the  period  intervening  the  \st  January  1852  and  31  st  October  1853. 
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MADRAS  PILGRIM  RAJAH  vs.  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the 
TEMPLE  of  JUGGERNATH. 

On  the  30th  April,  Rajah  Munnee  Raj  Deo,  a highly  respectable 
Zemindar  from  the  Madras  territory,  complained  to  the  Magistrate  of 
Pooree,  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Temple  of  Juggernath,  in  contra- 
vention of  a sunnud  which  he  produced,  would  not  allow  him  the  usual 
facilities  of  worship  for  the  females  of  his  family  (called  “ Shood,”*) 
without  payment  of  a sum  of  money.  The  Mooktar  of  the  Superin- 
tendent admitted  the  sunnud,  but  denied  the  asking  for  a present,  or 
prevention  of  the  Pilgrim  performing  his  worship  in  the  usual  way.  The 
Superintendent  was  admonished  not  to  annoy  respectable  Pilgrims  like 
the  complainant,  who  was  referred  to  the  Civil  Court  On  the  4th  May 
the  Pilgrim  again  petitioned,  representing  that  he  had  come  from  a 
great  distance,  that  he  had  now  been  waiting  nine  days  without  being 
able  to  effect  his  object,  and  that  if  he  went  away  without  performing 
his  worship  he  would  be  for  ever  disgraced,  and  he  therefore  prayed 
that  he  might  have  the  aid  of  the  Police  for  the  protection  of  the  females 
of  his  family.  He  was  informed  that  no  special  orders  could  be  issued, 
but  the  Darogah  would  be  instructed  to  afford  all  necessary  protection. 
This  led  to  a complaint  from  the  Superintendent  that  the  Darogah  was 
going  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  tho  Temple,  which  he 
was  positively  forbid  to  do,  and  in  reply  to  a report  from  the  Darogah 
that  he  was  ready  to  afford  protection  to  the  Pilgrim,  but  that  he 
wished  him  to  clear  the  Temple  for  him,  and  requesting  instructions  he 
was  told  not  to  interfere  and  that  the  Pilgrim  might  sue  for  damages  in 
the  Civil  Court  I subsequently  had  the  accompanying  correspond- 
ence brought  to  my  notice,  and  receiving  daily  complaints  from  the 
Pilgrim  of  the  hardship  of  his  case,  I told  him  that  if  he  was  prepared 
to  prove  that  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  worship  was  caused  by  his  not 
complying  with  the  Superintendent’s  demand  of  a present,  I would  inter- 
fere, and  on  the  1 2th  May  he  presented  a petition,  stating  the  entire 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  the  Superintendent  demanded 
Rupees  600  before  he  would  allow  the  “Shood.”  The  petition  was 
corroborated  on  oath,  and  the  circumstances  were  substantiated  by  three 
witnesses  and  much  more  strongly  by  the  fact  of  the  Pilgrim  having  been 

• Explained  in  the  accompanying  correspondence. 
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detained  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  for  nearly  three  weeks,  at  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  without  having  effected  his  object.  The  com- 
plaint was  met  by  the  Superintendent  by  a simple  denial  of  what  had 
been  stated. 

Finding  that  Regulation  X.  of  1840  had  never  been  translated  into  either 
Ooreeah  or  Bengalee,  I carefully  explained  its  provisions  to  the  Mooktears 
of  the  Superintendent,  aud  passed  an  order  that  as  he  might  possibly 
have  acted  under  a misconception,  or  in  ignorance  of  the  Law,  further 
opportunity  should  be  allowed  him  of  permitting  the  Pilgrim  to  perform 
his  worship  ; and  on  the  following  day,  finding  that  he  still  persisted 
in  refusing  it,  I fined  him  Rupees  200  for  a breach  of  Act  X.  of  1840,  and 
informed  him  that  I should  renew  the  fine  upon  every  fresh  complaint 
of  the  Pilgrim  proved  in  due  form. 

The  Pilgrim  was  then  allowed  to  perform  his  worship,  and  the  Super- 
intendent appealed  to  the  Sessions  Judge  who,  on  the  23rd  July,  con- 
firmed my  order.  Meanwhile  a correspondence  had  ensued  regarding 
the  proper  designation  of  the  offence  in  the  Monthly  Criminal  State- 
ments, which  resulted  in  the  Letter,  dated  19th  August,  (of  which  Copy 
is  annexed)  from  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  and  on  the  14th  September, 
the  Superintendent  appealed  to  the  Sudder  Court.  On  the  18th  the 
Court  (present  Mr.  J.  R.  Colvin)  on  the  ex-parte  appeal  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, supported  by  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Magistrate  and 
Sessions  Judge,  without  calling  for  the  record,  or  giving  notice  to  the 
opposite  party,  or  to  the  Government  Vakeel,  passed  the  following 
decision  : — 

“ Since  from  the  circumstances  of  this  case  obtaining  money  by  force 
or  intimidation  or  using  any  other  description  of  compulsion  or  violence 
towards  any  person  is  not  proved,  no  fact  is  established  punishable  in 
the  Criminal  Department,  consequently  the  orders  of  the  subordinate 
Courts  must  be  reversed.  Let  it,  however,  be  understood  that  if  any  one 
considers  himself  entitled  to  complain  on  the  score  of  right  against  the 
Superintendent  regarding  matters  within  his  jurisdiction  connected 
with  the  Temple,  he  can  bring  his  suit,  according  to  rule,  in  the 
Civil  Court.” 
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The  intent  of  Act  X.  of  1840,  according  to  the  preamble,  is  “to  abolish 
the  exaction  of  all  taxes  or  fees  upon  Pilgrims,  and  to  transfer  the 
charge  of  the  Temple  to  a Hindu  Superintendent  under  a full  responsi- 
bility to  the  established  Courts  of  Justice  for  the  redress  of  any  violence 
or  wrong  upon  the  application  of  any  party  interested." 

The  offence  charged  against  the  Khoordah  Rajah  in  this  case  was 
extortion  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Act  X.  of  1840,  and  of  this  he  was 
convicted  by  the  Magistrate,  whose  order  was  confirmed  in  appeal  by 
the  Sessions  Judge.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  legality  under  Act 
XXXI.  of  1841  of  the  reversal  of  this  sentence  by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut 
without  calling  for  the  record,  it  seems  strange  that  when  a man  of  rank 
had  come  many  hundred  miles  for  a particular  object,  the  non-fulfilment 
of  which  would  involve  him  in  disgrace  and  render  his  journey  futile, 
the  acts  of  the  Superintendent,  by  which  he  was  prevented  fulfilling 
this  object,  uuless  he  consented  to  certain  illegal  terms,  should  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  Judge,  constitute  a criminal  offence,  nor 
evidence  the  use  of  any  description  of  compulsion  towards  any  person, 
though  a large  party  of  Pilgrims  were  thereby  subjected  to  the  greatest 
possible  annoyance,  to  escape  which  any  moderate  exaction  would  readily 
have  been  submitted  to  ; if  this  be  not  compulsion,  it  would,  I think,  be 
very  difficult  to  say  what  is. 


EDMOND  DRUMMOND, 

Magistrate. 
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MEMORANDUM  of  Proposals  contained  in  this  Report. 


Pa ba.  18. — That  Putwaree  Papers  should  no  longer  be  demanded. 

„ 22. — That  two  Sky-lights  should  be  opened  in  the  Collector’s  Office. 

,,  23. — That  in  future  in  all  rooms,  built  especially  for  records,  the  floors  should 
be  covered  with  zinc,  and  the  beams  be  of  iron. 

„ 31. — That  the  jumma  of  Talook  Noanund  be  decreased  to  Rupees  995-10. 

„ 32. — That  the  system  of  allowing  a share  of  the  Tullubana  levied  on  defaulters 

to  certain  Amlah,  be  prohibited. 

„ 45. — That  the  Salary  of  Mohurrirs  of  Native  Thannahs  be  raised  to  Rupees  25. 

„ 47. — That  a Thannah  Office  of  Masonry  be  built  at  Balasore. 

„ 67. — That  a Survey  be  made  of  the  Coast,  and  an  estimate  prepared  of  the 

expense  necessary  to  keep  out  the  Sea  from  the  boundary  of  Kunka 
to  Chooramun  and  from  the  Balasore  to  the  Panchpara  Rivers. 

„ 73. — That  the  Wings  of  the  Bridge  at  Nunneojoree  should  be  lengthened  and 

large  stones  thrown  down  on  the  lower  side  of  the  Bridgo  to  prevent 
the  foundation  being  undermined  by  the  rush  of  water. 

„ 85. — That  Rupees  2,000  out  of  the  sum  at  credit  of  the  Balasore  Ferry  Fund 
be  allotted  to  the  Balasore  Pilgrim  Hospital. 

,,  86. — That  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Paik  Corps  should  be  at  Balasore,  rather 

than  at  Cuttack. 

,,  92. — That  per  cent,  on  the  sum  he  has  saved  the  Government  by  his  excellent 

superintendency  of  the  Salt  export,  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Alfred  Bond, 
Assistant  to  the  Salt  Agent  at  Balasore. 

,,  98.— That  the  Salaries  of  Golah  Darogahs  be  raised. 

„ 107. — That  an  account  be  kept  of  the  passengers  at  Rqjghat  on  the  Subernreeka, 
and  on  the  Mohanuddee  with  a view  to  relinquishing  the  tax  ou  foot 
passengers. 

„ 112. — That  all  Public  Officers  in  the  Province  bo  directed  to  report,  once  a year, 
to  their  respective  Official  Superiors,  that  in  writing  Ooryah,  the  words 
are  not  all  strung  together,  but  separated  from  each  other  as  in  Ben- 
galee and  English. 

„ 113. — That  English  be  taught  in  the  Bhadruck  School,  and  that,  the  Ooryah 
Books  now  used  in  the  Government  Schools  be  printed  by  the  thousand 
in  the  cheapest  form  and  distributed  to  the  indigenous  Village  Schools. 

„ 114. — That  30  Biggahs  of  land  be  given  to  Kesoram,  Jemadar,  and  10  Biggahs 
each  to  two  Sepoys,  invalided  from  the  Balasore  Paik  Company  for 
life,  in  Talook  Noanund,  the  property  of  Government. 

(Signed)  HENRY  RICKETTS. 
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REPORT 


OS  IDE 

DISTRICT  OF  BALASORE. 


GENERAL. 

1.  Balasore  or  the  Northern  Division  of  Cuttack  contains,  including 
Pergunnahs  Futtehab.id  and  Bhellarachour  on  the  North  hank  of  the 
Sooburnreeka  River,  12,65,825  Acres  or  1,977  square  miles. — The  popula- 
tion is  said  to  be  5,00,000. 

2.  The  Estates  paying  revenue  are  1,140.  Thejummaof  the  Dis- 
trict is  Rupees  3,89,182-6-0,  so  that  the  average  revenue  paid  by  each 
Estate  is  Rupees  341. 

3.  There  are  oidy  four  Estates  paying  a sudder  jumma  above  Rupees 
10,000.  Seven  paying  between  5 and  10,000,  and  sixty-six  paying  above 
1,000  and  less  than  5,000,  of  these  77  considerable  Estates,  fifty  have 
been  held  by  the  present  proprietors  for  above  25  years. 


4.  Of  the  1,140  proprietors,  393  reside  on  their  Estates,  and  747  are 
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non-residents,  1,053  are  Hindoos, 
75  are  Mahomedans,  12  are  held  by 
Government.  There  is  not  a Eu- 
ropean Land-holder  in  the  District. 
None  of  the  Zemindars  of  the 
Northern  part  of  the  District  have 
received  an  education  out  of  the 
common  routine.  Puddumlochun 
Mundul,  a resident  of  Balasore,  who 
is  an  enterprising  merchant,  and  has 


lately  become  a considerable  landed  proprietor,  is  in  many  respects  much 
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in  advance  of  his  countrymen  in  knowledge  and  in  the  liberality  of  his 
opinions.  In  the  South  part  of  this  District,  Bindo  Madub  Bose  and  Radha 
Madub  Bose,  who  hold  charge  of  Estates,  were  educated  at  the  Hindoo 
College.  From  the  absence  of  litigation  on  their  Estates  the  manage- 
ment must  be  good,  but  no  advance  in  the  system  of  agriculture  is  any- 
where observable. 

5.  Sugar,  Cotton  and  Tobacco  are  produced  in  small  quantities  in 
different  parts  of  the  District,  but  only  sufficient  for  home  consumption ; 
there  is  no  export.  The  quantity  of  each  is  said  to  have  increased  since 
the  settlement,  but  there  is  no  authentic  record. 

6.  There  was  an  Indigo  Factory  at  Jellasore  in  the  Soobernreeka 
River,  but  it  did  not  answer  and  has  been  given  up  since  1835. 

7.  As  in  the  two  other  Divisions  of  the  Province  the  staple  produce 
is  Paddy,  which  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  From  1836  to  1843,  the  exports 
amounted  to  18,94,332  giving  an  yearly  average 
of  2,36,800  Maunds.  From  1845  to  1852  the 
exports  have  been  53,37,822  Maunds  being  an 
average  of  6,67,300  nearly  treble.  Besides  this, 
a considerable  quantity  is  exported  by  land  to 

Midnapore.  In  1831  there  were  but  66  vessels  belonging  to  the  Port,  there 
are  now  167,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  44  in  the  gale  of  October  1851. 
The  chief  Bazar  of  the  Town,  which,  15  years  ago,  was  composed  of,  for 
the  most  part,  mud  huts,  contains  now  several  handsome  buildings,  and 
the  houses  and  temples  of  the  Native  Merchants  are  greatly  improved. 
There  is  every  sign  of  increasing  wealth  and  comfort,  and  the  Estates 
North  of  Balasore,  which  for  some  years  after  the  hurricanes  of  1831  and 
1832  remaiued  for  the  most  part  waste,  are  again  becoming  cultivated. 
The  Collector  instances  seven,  in  which,  when  first  settled,  there  were 
only  26 1 biggahs  cultivated  ; at  the  last  Settlement  the  cultivation  had 
increased  to  2,043  biggahs. 

• Yen r of  scarcity. 


Maundt. 
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3,92.279 

1854-55  
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•8.69,180 

25,04,990 

Annual  average 
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LAND  REVENUE 

8.  The  Land  Revenue  of  the  District  is  Rupees  3,89,182-6  paid  by 
1,140  Zemindars,  of  these  608  pay  their  Revenue  directly  into  the 
Collector's  Treasury,  532  pay  to  the  Deputy  Collector  stationed  at  Bhud- 
druck.  The  532  Mehals  are  composed  of  one  large  Estate,  belonging  to 
the  Government  which  is  held  khas,  525  Mehals,  the  jummah  of  which 
is  less  than  Rupees  200,  and  six  Mehals,  the  jummah  of  which  is  above 
Rupees  200,  the  proprietors  of  which  requested  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
their  Revenue  in  that  Treasury. 

9.  Here,  as  in  Cuttack,  representations  were  made  that  the  assess- 
ment was  more  than  the  lands  would  bear,  and  I made  enquiries  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  instituted  at  Cuttack. 

10.  From  1832-33  to  1841-42  three  Estates  were  sold,  the  price 

1852.53 0 ooo  realized  was  only  three  times  the  sudder 

* " 5,013  ? 2 jummah.  From  1842-43  to  1851-52  12 

1855-56 — 2 ..  2,930  o o Estates  were  sold,  they  realized  six  times 

1857-58.!!!  2 !!  2,800  0 0 the  sudder  jummah  of  the  Estates  settled 

Total  n 14  903  0 0 Previous  to  May  1840,  when  the  increased 

Malikana  allowance  was  sanctioned,  five  have 

Average  ..  ..  1,355  4 4 , , 

been  sold,  the  price  was  a fraction  less  than 

six  times  the  sudder  jummah. 

11.  From  1832-33  to  1841-42  the  remissions  of  Revenue  amounted 
to  Rupees  9,24,176-10-2,  from  1842-43  to  1851-52  they  were  only 
Rupees  1,02,870-1-8. 

12.  From  1840-41  to  1845-46  the  remittances  of  Treasure  to  Cal- 
cutta were  Rupees  5,67,893-7-9  being  an  average  of  Rupees  94,648, 
from  1846-47  to  1852-53  the  remittances  were  Rupees  18,98,995-1-2 
being  an  average  of  Rupees  2,68,427. 

13.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Settlement  in  1843  thirteen  Me- 
hals have  been  under  the  Court  of  Wards.  In  ten  the  jummah  of 
the  Settlement  has  not  been  realized,  in  three  the  average  collections 
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have  exceeded  the  jummah  of  the  Settlement,  there  havo  been  no 
Mehals  in  this  District  under  attachment  by  the  Courts. 

1 4.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  results  are  much  the  same  as  in 
Cuttack.  The  value  of  property  when  brought  to  public  sale  has 
trebled,  that  cultivation  has  spread  in  this  District,  is  acknowledged  by 
all,  no  one  pretends  to  deny  it,  but  remissions  commensurate  with  the 
losses  have  not  been  granted,  and,  as  in  the  two  other  Divisions  the 
embankments  have  been  neglected,  but  the  works  of  that  nature  in 
Balasore  are  on  a very  small  scale  compared  with  those  in  Cuttack  and 
Pooree,  and  cultivation  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  them,  conse- 
quently the  complaints  on  this  score  in  this  District  are  not  as  loud 
as  they  are  in  Cuttack  and  Pooree. 

15.  This  year,  losses  have  been  sustained,  caused  by  inundation  and 
drought.  There  was  scarcely  any  rain  till  September,  aud  then,  there 
was  a flood. 


16.  Since  the  Settlement,  eighty  Mehals  have  at  different  times,  and 
for  different  periods,  been  held  khas,  and  managed  by  Government  Officers. 
In  twenty-six  Mehals  the  collections  have  fallen  short  of  the  jummah 
assessed  at  the  Settlement.  In  fifty-six  Mehals  the  collections  exceeded 
the  Settlement  jummah.  This  is  confirmatory  of  the  general  impression, 
that  upon  the  whole,  the  Settlement  is  lighter  in  Balasore  than  iu 
Cuttack. 


17.  There  are  only  five  Mehals  now  held  khas  in  Balasore.  In 

threo  there  has  been  a trifling  de- 
crease in  the  Settlement  jummah,  in 
two  a trifling  increase.  So  trifling 
on  both  sides  70’15,  and  1714,  as 
to  show  that  the  jummah  of  the  Settlement  was  not  inappropriate.  These 
Mehals  should  be  given  up  to  the  proprietors,  if  they  will  take  them 
with  Malikana  at  40  per  cent. 


Settlement  Jummah  Collected 
Jummah.  in  1857-68. 

In  1853—1  Mehal 
Kherree  Mouza 
Kurhurrcepore . . 26-10-0. 


24  9-11. 


18.  The  Collector  of  the  District  agrees  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Other  Districts  that  the  demand  for  Putwaree  Papers  should  cease,  and 
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the  Canoongoes  be  dismissed.  The  system  prevalent  in  Cuttack  and 
Pooree  has  also  obtained  here.  Only  those  who  have  filed  papers  proposed 
instituting  Summary  suits;  and  a late  Collector,  XIr.  South,  having  direct- 
ed that  no  time  should  be  wasted  in  classing  and  arranging  papers 
which  he  considered  of  no  value,  the  Officers  of  the  Collectorship  cannot 
even  tell  mo  what  Zemindars  have  filed  their  papers  and  what  have 
not. 

19.  I found  the  records  admirably  arranged,  but  there  are  many 
useless  papers  to  be  destroyed  ; a list  of  which  is  under  preparation. 

20.  As  on  examining  the  bundles  1 found  two,  partly  worm-eaten, 
I desired  a strict  examination  to  be  made,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
discovery  of  worms  in  several  bundles  containing  records  of  the  Settle- 
ment In  each  bundle  the  worms  had  been  generated  in  some  course 
paper  used  by  the  Deputy  Collectors.  The  Collector  was  directed  to 
separate  the  bundles  from  the  other  papers  and  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner an  estimate  of  making  copies  of  the  papers  injured. 

21.  I have,  under  the  head  “ Jails,”  recommended  that  the  authorities 
should  be  positively  prohibited  from  using  the  inferior  paper  made 
in  tho  Jails,  or  that  the  Jail  authorities  should  be  directed  to  make  paper 
fit  to  be  used  for  public  records,  which  none  of  the  paper  made  in  these 
Jails  is.  There  cannot  be  worse  economy  than  the  use  of  paper  of  such 
a description,  and  it  is  universally  the  practice. 

22.  Two  skv-lights  are  required  in  the  Collector’s  Office,  so  placed, 
as  to  throw  light  into  four  rooms,  and  a verandah  to  the  South  is  neces- 
sary. The  Collector  sometime  ago  recommended  the  verandah,  he  did 
not  sufficiently  explain  how  necessary  it  was,  and  the  Board  refused  to 
support  the  proposal.  But  the  rooms  to  the  South  are  all  either  filled 
with  papers  or  with  writers,  and  with  the  strong  South  winds  which 
prevail  at  this  place,  without  a verandah,  either  the  rooms  must  be 
darkened  by  shutting  the  doors,  or  the  papers  and  the  people  there 
employed  must  get  wet.  There  is  now  a thatched  verandah  to  a part 
of  the  building,  it  should  be  removed,  and  a pucka  verandah  be  built 
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the  whole  length  of  the  building,  wide  enough  to  prevent  the  rain  beat- 
ing in. 


23.  As  is  the  case  everywhere  the  record-keepers  complained  of 
white  ants,  though  there  must  be  many  specifics  for  keeping  white  ants 
out  of  floors,  and  as  many  for  keeping  them  out  of  timbers,  we  still  con- 
tinue to  build  rooms  for  the  special  purpose  of  record-rooms  without  taking 
any  precaution  against  white  ants.  We  find  every  where  zinc  sheets, 
stone  saucer  plates  of  tin,  coats  of  grease,  coats  of  tar  and  other  inefficient 
remedies,  and  still  when  a new  record-room  is  wanted  no  attempt  is  made 
to  keep  the  enemy  out  of  the  building.  If  there  are  no  cheaper 
remedies,  the  beams  of  all  rooms,  built  for  records,  should  be  of  iron, 
and  the  floors  should  be  laid  with  sheets  of  zinc  all  over. 


ABKAREE. 

24.  As  mentioned  in  my  Report  on  Pooree  and  Cuttack  it  has  been 
proposed  to  transfer  the  Abkaree  Department  to  the  Collectors.  Moon- 
shee  Abdool  Rouf,  the  Abkaree  Superintendent,  will  be  pensioned,  and 
the  duties  performed  by  the  Collector  and  Deputy  Collectors  under  him. 

25.  The  new  system  has  existed  in  this  district  six  years.  On  a 
comparison  with  the  last  six  years  of  the  Collector’s  management,  there 
is  an  increase  of  Rupees  2t,86J  -1-0  in  the  Opium  Department,  and  a 
loss  of  Rupees  9,497-13-0  in  the  other  Departments,  the  net-gain  being 
Rupees  15,364-4-0. 

26.  The  use  of  Opium  has  greatly  increased.  It  is  the  only  drug 

Opium  sold  in  1857-58  62,587  consumed  in  any  quantity.  Gunja,  which,  as 
Eatimato  for  1858-59..  58,212  j have  mentioned,  is  universally  taken  in 

Cuttack  and  Pooree  is  not  approved  of  here.  By  all  accounts,  used  in 
moderation,  Gunja  is  not  only  not  injurious,  but  contributes  to  health, 
and  I think  it  might  be  advantageous  to  the  people  if  the  Abkaree 
Officer  were  to  take  measures  for  introducing  the  mild  Gunja  of  the 
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Tributary  Mehals  from  Cuttack.  If  they  must  have  some  drug,  a mild 
infusion  of  Gunja  flowers,  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  less  injurious  than 
Opium  eating.  When  a licensed  trade  shall  have  been  established  in 
Cuttack,  I should  think,  this,  comparatively  speaking,  very  innocuous 
drug  might  easily  be  introduced. 

27.  The  Surbarakars  of  this  Mehal  complained  to  me,  that,  when 

T&look  No&numl,  the  I made  the  Settlement,  I brought  all  their  fruit 

property  of  Government,  trees  under  assessment,  and  imposed  a prospective 
rent  on  all  the  waste  lands  fit  for  cultivation,  by  which  they  had  been 
much  distressed. 

28.  This  Settlement  was  one  of  the  first  made  in  Cuttack,  and  in 
those  days  the  more  fair  and  liberal  views,  which  prevailed  afterwards, 
did  not  prevail. 

29.  The  jumma  assessed  on  the  fruit  trees  was  Rupees  314-9-4. 
As  it  is  unusual  now  to  impose  such  taxes,  I recommend,  that  where 
the  land  on  which  the  trees  stand  has  been  assessed,  the  tax  on  the  fruit 
trees  should  be  relinquished. 

30.  The  whole  Estate  consists  of  sixty-seven  Villages,*  of  which  sixty 
were  held  by  Surbarakars  having  a prescriptive  right  of  possession.  The 
sum  of  Rupees  1,253-5-2  was  assessed  prospectively  on  waste  lands. 
Nine  Villages,  in  which  the  prospective  jumma  amounted  to  Rupees 
268-4-0  have  passed  into  other  hands,  the  remaining  fifty-one  Villages 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  those  with  whom  the  Settlement  was 
made.  In  three  Villages  -f-  on  the  Surbarakars  falling  into  balance 
and  being  dispossessed,  the  Collector  was  obliged  to  reduce  the  jumma  to 
Rupees  650-6-10  being  less  than  the  Settlement  jumma  by  Rupees 
184-15-8.  The  remaining  six  Villages  were  farmed  at  the  jumma  of  the 
Settlement.  I will  not  say  that  the  Settlement  was  undeserving  of  all 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  it,  but  such  terms  would  not  be  exacted  now. 
I recommend  that  half  the  jumma  imposed  on  the  waste  lands  in  the  51 

* Assessed  at  Rupees  13,785-13-2. 
f Assessed  at  Rupees  835-6*6. 
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Villages,  still  held  by  the  Surbarakars,  be  relinquished,  and  that  the 
Collector  be  directed,  on  opportunity  offering,  to  restore  the  dispossessed 
Surbarakars  with  a similar  reduction. 

31.  The  whole  reduction  will  amount  to  Rupees  911-3-11  on  a 

„ . , . _ iumma  of  Rupees  13,785-13-2.  The  sacrifice  is  in- 

Corrected  from  Rupees 

095-10  at  the  request  of  considerable,  and  all  will  then  be  reconciled  to 
the  Settlement  which  I would  extend  for  10  years. 
No  such  change  has  taken  place  as  can  make  it  necessary  to  institute 
any  further  investigation.  The  existing  Settlement  was  for  30  years 
which  will  expire  in  1863. 

32.  In  the  Sub-division  of  Bhuddruck  a system  exists,  under  which 
the  issue  of  process  against  defaulters  and  others  is  a direct  advantage  to 
the  Omlah  of  the  Deputy  Collector  and  the  Tehsildar.  In  certain  cases 
one-fourth  of  the  tulubaua  goes  to  the  Mohurrir  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Deputy  Collector,  and  in  certain  cases  to  the  Tehsildar.  I would  pro- 
hibit this  and  direct  that  the  peadas  should  be  hired  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
tulubana,  at  which  their  services  are  procurable  and  should  receive  the 
whole. 


33.  The  Criminal  Courts  in  the  division  of  the  Province  are  those  of 
the  Magistrate,  Joint  Magistrate,  and  Deputy 

Criminal  Justice.  . ° ° ' * J 

Magistrate  stationed  at  Cuttack. 


34.  The  work  is  heavy,  in  the  three  years  from  1850  to  1853,  10,593 
witnesses  were  examined,  of  whom  3,029  were  detained  one  day  only,  and 
468  above  six  days.  This  is  a less  satisfactory  return  than  those  of  the 
other  two  Districts,  in  which  the  lengthened  detention  of  witnesses  is 
much  less  common. 


35.  There  were  in  the  three  years  311  convictions  in  heinous  cases 
to  302  acquittals. 

36.  The  location  of  a Deputy  Magistrate  at  Bhuddruck  has  been  a 
great  convenience  to  the  people,  and  in  every  respect  a beneficial 
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arrangement,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Deputy  Magistrate 
of  that  place  should  always  bo  a European,  or  if  a Native,  a man  of  more 
than  usual  independence  and  self-reliance. 

37.  I find  that  since  the  beginning  of  1834  the  Deputy  Magistrate 
has  disposed  of  no  less  than  825  Criminal  cases  of  all  kiuds,  has  received 
and  passed  orders  on  5,850  reports,  and  disposed  of  1,339  petitions. 


POLICE. 


3S.  The  District  is  divided  into  six  Thannahs  containing  each,  on  an 
average,  329  square  miles. 


39.  Violent  crimes  are  more  prevalent  than  in  the  other  Divisions 


In  three  Years. 


Murder'  . . 10 

Dacoity 10 

Highway  robbery  . . 2 

Affrays  ..  ..  ..  1 

Incendiaries  . • 5 


Rape  1 


of  the  Province.  I find  in  the  Statement,  ten 
dacoitees  and  two  highway  robberies,  four  of  the 
dacoitees  were  committed  in  the  Thannnh  imme- 
diately South  of  the  Balasore  Thannah,  six  in 
the  Thannahs  North  of  Balasore,  not  one  in  tho 


large  Thannah  of  Bhuddruck  which  adjoins  the  Cuttack  District.  I 
have  examined  the  Magistrate’s  reports  connected  with  these  cases. 


40.  The  circumstances  are  not  creditable  to  the  Police  of  the  District, 
and  when  a conviction  had  obtained,  the  sentence  was  altogether  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offence  proved. 

41.  In  the  ten  cases  138  persons  were  apprehended  by  the  Police, 
of  whom  thirteen  only  were  convicted  at  the  Sessions.  In  one  case,  about 
12  o’Clock  at  night,  dacoits  attacked  the  house  of  Dhoub  Gheera, 
they  carried  lighted  torches  and  were  armed  with  swords ; when  they 
broke  through  the  outer-door,  the  prosecutor  retreated  into  an  inner 
chamber  in  which  the  valuables  were,  tho  dacoits  broke  the  door  but 
Dhoub  Gheera  defended  himself  and  his  valuables  with  an  axe,  they 
then  threatened  to  burn  down  the  premises  if  he  did  not  come  out, 
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and  threw  lighted  straw  in  upon  him ; he  was  burned  about  the  legs 
and  looted,  but  he  was  seized  and  much  beaten  by  the  dacoits  who 
plundered  the  house  and  retreated  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
villagers.  Six  persons  were  convicted  by  the  Sessions  Judge  in  this 
case,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years  imprisonment.  In  his  Police 
report,  dated  the  28th  February  1853,  the  Magistrate  remarks,  with 
some  justice,  I think,  “ gang  robbery  will  not  be  suppressed  by  sen- 
tences of  this  kind." 

42.  There  were  in  the  three  years  1,995  crimes  of  all  sorts,  of  which 
265  only  were  of  a petty  nature. 

43.  The  average  number  of  persons  apprehended  was  1,060,  the  con- 
victions 471.  The  total  number  of  convictions  in  heinous  cases  was  311  to 
302  acquittals. 

44.  Of  the  six  Darogahs,  1 is  in  the  first  grade,  2 in  the  second  grade, 

3 in  the  third  grade.  They  were  all  in  office  previous  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  orders  of  1845,  so  the  Magistrate  can  give  no  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  increased  pay  has  had  the  effect  of  inducing  persons  of  res- 
pectability to  enter  the  service  founded  on  experience  in  this  District. 
Two  of  the  Darogahs  are  very  respectable  Mahomedan  Zemindars  of 
the  District.  They  are  brothers,  the  elder  brother  was  appointed  by 
myself  19  years  ago,  and  his  representations  must  have  induced  the  young- 
er brother  to  enter  the  service. 

45.  The  Magistrate  is  of  opinion  that  increase  to  the  pay  of  the 
Mohurrirsis  no  less  necessary  than  was  the  increase  to  the  Darogahs’ pay, 
as  they  have  constantly  the  same  duties.  He  observes  that  he  has  tried 
appointing  young  men  of  good  character  and  education  Darogahs  of 
Police,  but  from  want  of  experience  they  were  useless.  A salary  of 
Rupees  25  as  a Moburrir,  with  a prospect  of  becoming  a Darogah,  when 
some  experience  had  boen  acquired,  and  of  rising  ultimately  to  a 
Deputy  Magistracy,  would  induce  many  persons  of  education  and 
character  to  commence,  where  they  must  commence,  to  be  successful  in 
the  lower  grade. 
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46.  Were  the  salary  of  Mohurrirs  Rupees  25,  and  of  all  Darogahs 
Rupees  75  and  100,  I believe,  whenever  a vacancy  occurred  it  might  be 
filled,  if  desired  by  the  younger  branches  of  all  the  most  respectable 
land-holders  in  the  District  but  much  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  District  Officer  ; they  will  not,  on  any  terms,  accept  office  under 
some  men,  they  will  accept  any  office  of  respectability  under  others. 

47.  The  Thannah  has  no  lock-up  place.  It  is  merely  ono  largo 
thatched  range,  with  a dark  hole  at  one  end,  called  the  Jemadars  room. 
Since  1841  the  sum  of  Rupees  915  has  been  expended  in  repairing  the 
thatch  of  this  building.  I recommend  that  a Thannah  office  should  be 
built  of  masonry.  It  would  be  convenient  and  save  many  references  and 
much  trouble,  if  plans  wero  prepared  for  1st  Class,  2nd  Class  and  3rd 
Class  Thannahs,  both  of  masonry  and  thatch,  so  that,  whenever  a Thaunah 
was  to  be  built,  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  no  more  than  sanction  a 
Thannah  of  either  class,  when,  as  a matter  of  course,  it  would  be  erected 
in  the  standard  plan. 

48.  I cannot  report  the  Public  Buildings  in  good  order.  The  plastering 
and  painting  appear  to  be  very  bad.  Many  of  the  doors  have  scarcely 
any  paint  left  on  them,  and  have  altogether  a neglected  appearance. 

49.  In  speaking  of  the  Records,  I have  said  that  two  sky-lights  are 
required  to  light  four  rooms  in  the  Collector’s  Cutcherry.  A plan  is  annex- 
ed. It  was,  I imagine,  originally  intended  that  the  Verandah  all  round 
should  be  left  open,  but  in  order  to  provide  room  for  papers  and  officers 
some  walls  have  been  built  and  others  knocked  down,  and  the  Verandah 
converted  into  rooms,  all  of  which  are  full.  The  Collector  now  desires 
to  have  another  Verandah  thrown  out  all  along  the  South  front  of  the 
building,  for  when  the  weather  makes  it  necessary  to  close  the  South  doors 
the  whole  building  is  dark.  This  should  be  done.  The  office  is  very 
much  crowded,  and  now  that  the  Abkaree  Department  is  to  be  again 
placed  under  the  Collector,  it  will  be  still  more  crowded.  I would  add 
four  rooms  to  the  West  end  of  the  Cutcherry,  and  bring  the  Post 
Office,  the  MoonsifFs  Office  and  the  Abkaree  Office,  all  into  the 
building,  and  sell  the  separate  house,  three-quarters  of  a mile  off,  in 
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which  the  Moonsiff  ami  Abkaree  Superintendent  sit  It  is  an  expensive 
house  ami  the  distance  is  inconvenient. 


JAIL 

50.  The  Jail  is  in  good  order,  but  it  has  the  appearance  of  not  having 
been  painted  for  years.  Here  again  I find  the  objectionable  arrangement 
of  the  Women’s  Ward  being  inside  the  walls  of  the  Jail.  The  Civil  Jail  is 
a room  over  the  Criminal  Jail,  so  is  the  Hospital,  but  at  the  opposite  end. 
These  arrangements  were  originally  made  to  save  expense  in  buildings 
and  separate  guards,  but  they  are  all  bad  arrangements.  The  Hospital, 
the  Ward  for  Women,  and  the  Civil  Jail  should  all  be  apart  from  the 
Criminal  Jail  for  male  convicts.  The  consequence  of  having  the  Ward 
for  females  inside  the  Criminal  Jail  were  shown  not  long  since.  A 
person  who  had  been  confined  in  the  Criminal  Jail  and  released  was 
detected  trying  to  scale  the  walls  and  get  into  the  Jail  again  near 
the  Women’s  Ward. 

51.  If  the  expense  is  not  an  objection  to  a complete  re-arrangement, 
I would  convert  the  Women’s  Ward  into  a work-shop  and  enlarge  it. 
The  convicts  might  then  all  be  worked  inside  the  Jail.  I would  build 
at  the  South-west  corner  of  the  Criminal  Jail,  small  separate  buildings 
for  a Hospital,  a Jail  for  female  convicts  and  a Civil  Jail. 

52.  If  the  expense  cannot  be  sanctioned,  then  I would  divide  the 
Women’s  Ward  from  the  rest  of  the  Jail  by  a wall,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed rough  sketch,  and  make  the  entrance  from  the  West.  The  ouly 
objection  to  the  arrangement  is  that  it  would  in  some  degree  interfere 
with  the  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  Criminal  JaiL 

53.  The  Magistrate  is  desirous  that  the  three  small  rooms  marked 
a a a in  the  sketch  should  bo  thrown  into  one,  they  are  now  useless, 
there  being  no  drought  of  air  through  them,  or  ventilation,  while  the 
three  together  would  make  another  excellent  Ward.  The  arrangement 
appears  very  desirable. 
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54.  Inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the  want  of  a Hospital  for  the 
sick  of  the  Detachment,  I’aik  Corps,  stationed  here.  For  the  present  the 
Magistrate  proposes  to  make  over  to  them  one  of  the  rooms  at  tho 
entrance  of  the  Jail,  hitherto  used  as  a store  room,  and  it  appears 
to  be  the  best  arrangement  within  bis  means,  but  the  room  is  wanted 
and  the  locality  is  unsuitable.  There  are  now  sixty  men  of  the 
Paik  Corps  at  Balasore.  The  sick  wid  seldom  be  more  than  3 or  4 at  a 
time,  a small  room  capable  of  containing  tho  few  sick  comfortably  might 
be  built  near  the  new  Jail  Hospital,  but  so  placed  as  to  be  entirely 
separate  from  it. 

55.  The  prisoners  of  Cuttack  and  Balasore  are  chiefly  employed  in 
making  paper  which  is  extensively  used  in  all  the  offices.  This  paper 
is  sized  with  a preparation  of  rice  in  which  worms  will  breed,  and  in  a 
few  years,  not  only  will  the  records  of  the  present  time  be  eaten  up,  but 
the  old  papers  will  be  injured.  Either  another  sort  of  sizing  should  be 
used,  or  arsenic  should  be  mixed  with  this  sizing,  or  the  public  officers 
should  be  positively  prohibited  from  using  the  Jail  paper,  except  for 
covers  of  letters,  and  such  purposes.  They  should  not  even  be  per- 
mitted to  use  it  for  records  which  are  not  to  be  preserved  beyond  a few 
years,  for  tho  worms  spread  ; one  infected  bundle  will  cause  the  des- 
truction of  a whole  shelf  of  papers.  I have  said  that  I found  some  of 
the  Balasore  records  much  worm-eaten,  so  much  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  copy  them  at  a considerable  expence.  In  all  the  bundles  it 
was  evident  that  the  worms  had  originated  in  some  very  course  paper, 
used  by  the  Deputy  Collectors,  employed  in  the  measurement.  Possibly 
the  generation  of  worms  might  be  prevented  by  boiling  the  sizing  before 
it  is  used.  As  paper-making  is  now  becoming  very  common  in  the 
Bengal  Jails,  it  appears  well  worth  while  to  cause  careful  inquiry  to 
be  made,  and  either  to  prohibit  the  use  of  rice  sizing,  or  to  mix  with 
it  arsenic  or  some  other  equally  effectual  poison.  Blue  vetriol  will  keep 
away  worms,  but  will  itself,  in  the  course  of  years,  destroy  the  paper  by 
making  it  so  brittle  that  on  being  handled  it  breaks  to  pieces. 

56.  The  expences  proposed  in  the  Balasore  Jail  and  much  of  the  ex- 
pense proposed  for  improving  the  Pooree  Jail  might  be  saved  if  all 
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prisoners,  male  and  female,  sentenced  to  beyond  three  months  at  Fooree, 
and  beyond  six  mouths  at  Balasore,  were  sent  to  Cuttack.  My  proposal 
to  remove  the  women  of  the  Cuttack  Jail  from  the  Ward  in  the  Criminal 
Jail  to  a Ward  prepared  for  them  in  the  Civil  Jail,  will  make  another 
Ward  available  for  male  prisoners,  and  should  additions  be  required 
in  the  Cuttack  Jail,  they  certainly  could  be  made  at  a less  expence  than 
all  the  inprovements  proposed  in  the  Pooree  and  Balasore  Jails  would 
amount  to. 

57.  The  Post  Office  at  Balasore  is  a large  mud  hut,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  Collector’s  Cutcherry,  I propose  to  sell  the  hut  and  bring 
the  Office  into  the  Cutcherry.  The  Abkaree  Office  is  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  Collector’s  Office,  the  house  is  expensive.  I have  in 
para.  49  proposed  that  all  should  be  brought  into  one  building. 

58.  The  embankments  in  this  Division  measure  91  miles,  many  of 
them  are  of  inconsiderable  dimensions,  but  others  are  very  large  works, 
or  rather,  I should  say,  ought  to  be  very  large,  to  be  of  any  use. 

59.  The  orders  of  the  20th  October  last,  direct  me  to  report  on 
Embankments  Of  Chuck-  the  propriety  of  restoring  the  embankments  in 

la  Bbuddruck.  « Q)uckla  Bhuddruck,”  Zillah  Balasore.  Though 

called  “ Chuckla  Bhuddruck”  the  correspondence  really  refers  only  to  a 
large  embankment  in  Pergunnah  “ Aukoora”.  This  embankment  was 
nearly  all  destroyed  in  the  gale  of  1831.  I visited  the  country  after- 
wards, and  did  not  recommend  its  restoration,  not  seeing  a prospect  of 
any  suitable  return  for  the  outlay  it  would  occasion.  It  appears  that 
in  1840  the  sum  of  Rupees  3,500  was  laid  out,  but  the  expenditure 
of  such  a sum  must  have  been  quite  useless,  and  since  then  the  embank- 
ment has  remained  in  ruins. 

60.  I saw  every  Village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  embankment 
and  examined  the  country  minutely.  Had  there  been  an  embankment 
of  12  or  15  feet  high  to  Seaward  and  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Mantai 
and  Chooramun  Rivers,  the  lives  of  about  7,000  people  would  have  been 
saved  in  1831,  and  though  they  have  siuce  built  further  from  the  Sea 
there  are  now  some  thousands  living  in  a portion,  which,  iu  the  event 
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of  such  a storm  as  that  of  1831  again  occuring,  would  be  exposed  to 
almost  certain  destruction. 

61.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  Sea  has  since  encroached  at  a low 
spot  called  “ Parapookree  ” and  that,  even  this  year,  though  the  gale  in 
September  was  by  no  means  very  severe,  the  salt  water  made  its  way 
across  Pergunnah  Aukoora  into  Mouza  Beerso,  in  Porguunah  Bebra,  the 
property  of  Government.  It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  make  a small 
embankment  in  such  a locality.  Should  the  blue  line*  bo  selected, 
which,  as  affording  tho  greatest  natural  advantages,  it  certainly  would 
be,  perhaps,  an  embankment  ten  feet  high  with  a slope  of  five  to 
one  to  Seaward,  and  two  to  one  inside,  with  a crest  of  ten  feet  would 
afford  ample  protection. 

62.  From  the  boundary  of  Kunka  to  Chooramun  it  is  15  miles, 
an  embankment  of  that  length,  and  of  the  dimensions  above-mentioned-f" 
would  cost  about  Rupees  32,000.  But  that  embankment  alone  would  not 
suffice,  there  must  be  a dam  of  great  strength  across  the  “ Parapookree” 
nullah,  and  at  each  end  of  the  canal  which  was  cut  many  years  ago  from 
the  Mantai  River  to  Chooramun,  and  the  South  bank  of  the  Chooramun 
River  and  the  North  bank  of  the  Mantai  for  many  miles  inland  must  be 
protected.  It  is  useless  to  throw  up  Sea  embankments  unless  inundation 
from  the  Rivers  is  prevented.  1 cannot  estimate  the  cost  of  complete 
works  for  the  protection  of  Pergunnahs  Aukoora  and  Bebra  at  less  than 
Rupees  50,000.  The  sudder  jutnma  now  paid  by  the  Estates  which  would 
be  protected  is  Rupees  41,733,  the  Zemindars  are  disinclined  to  enter  into 
engagements  to  pay  any  increase  in  their  existing  jutnmahs  ; should  pro- 
tection be  afforded,  and  the  interests  of  the  Government  iu  the  khar  lauds 
of  Beerso  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  such  an  outlay,  I do  not  think 
that  in  a mere  financial  view  of  the  question  the  outlay  should  be  increased. 
The  first  cost  would  not  be  tho  only  expense,  tho  yearly  repairs  of 
such  a work  would  amount  to  a considerable  sum,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  unless  protection  of  the  sort  be  provided,  some  day  or  other,  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  will  again  be  as  great  as  it  was  in  1831. 

* See  Sketch  which  is  in  the  bundle  from  the  Secretary’s  Office,  dated  1840. 

t M 800  feet  per  32,000,000  Cubic  feet. 
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63.  As  the  events  of  that  year  are  forgotten,  as  those  who  saw  them 
die  off,  and  those  who  were  then  unborn  or  too  young  to  recollect  them, 
become  the  stronger  party.  Cultivation  agaiu  is  extended  towards  the 
East  and  houses  are  again  erected  in  exposed  positions. 

64.  The  inundation  of  1831  cost  the  Government  26,000  subjects 
and  many  lacs  of  Rupees.  Nearly  every  year  a hurricane  occurs  some- 
where at  the  head  of  the  Bay.  Balasore’s  turn  may  shortly  come  round 
and  the  storm  will  find  it  eveu  less  protected  than  it  was  then. 

65.  Although  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  immediate  return  of  fair 
interest  for  the  money,  it  might,  I think,  be  well  to  lay  out  a certain  sum 
every  year  in  gradually  providing  complete  protection  from  another 
irruption  of  the  Sea. 

66.  I have  estimated  the  cost  of  protecting  the  South  Pergunnahs  at 
Rupees  50,000.  A Zemindar,  interested,  has  given  me  an  estimate 
making  it  Rupees  45,000. 

67.  1 have,  on  reporting  on  Cuttack,  recommended  that  an  Executive 
Engineer  should  be  appointed  for  each  division  of  the  Province.  The 
restoratin  of  the  internal  embankments,  the  complete  repair  of  the  Jug- 
gernath  road,  and  a complete  survey  of  the  coast,  and  the  preparation  of 
estimates  for  works  to  prevent  an  irruption  of  the  Sea,  would  occupy  the 
time  of  a very  efficient  Officer  in  this  District  alone  for  two  or  three  years. 

68.  The  greatest  loss  of  life  occurred  in  these  Purgunnahs,  the  pro- 
priety of  protecting  which  is  now  under  discussion,  and  the  Pergunnahs, 
immediately  North  of  Balasore  River  “ Chunwa”  and  “Sortha.”  In  these 
last  mentioned  the  whole  population  was  drowned.  I learn  that  the  cul- 
tivation has  again  been  carried  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  Sea-shore. 
About  the  same  sum  would  afford  protection  in  this  locality.  There  are 
really  no  Engineering  difficulties.  The  country  is  all  a dead  flat  The 
soil  is  a stiff  clay  and  a good  embankment,  half  a mile  from  high  water 
mark  would  be  an  effectual  and  certain  protection,  but  it  would  be 
necessary  also  to  embank  the  North  side  of  the  Balasore  River,  and 
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both  sides  of  the  Panchpara  River  to  such  a distance  inland  that  the  flood 
from  the  Sea  could  not  overflow  and  take  the  embankment  in  the  rear  : 
many  large  sluices  in  these  embankments  would  be  necessary  by  which 
to  let  off  the  surplus  rain  water. 

69.  The  people  now  fear  the  floods  from  the  Hills  more  than  the  flood 
from  the  Sea.  The  damages  done  by  the  former  they  see  every  year, 
the  universal  destruction  caused  by  the  latter,  is,  already  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  mere  tradition,  and  they  would  prefer  to  run  the 
risk  of  another  irruption  of  the  Sea,  rather  than  any  impediment  should 
be  offered  to  the  free  course  of  tho  floods  from  the  hill  towards  the  ocean. 

70.  As  the  people  have  extended  cultivation  so  much  without  any 
protection,  and  with  a certainty  that  a hurricane  from  the  Westward  would 
again  destroy,  not  the  crops  only  but  all  those  living  within  ten  miles  of 
the  coast,  it  may  be  supposed  that  if  protection  was  offered,  the  Country 
would  again  be  completely  cultivated  and  inhabited  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  embankment.  Here  as  in  Aukoora  there  would  be  no  immediate 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  money  expended,  but  a jumma  amounting 
to  Rupees  4,264;  and  a considerable  interest  in  the  Salt  Department  would 
become  secure,  instead  of  depending  entirly  on  the  wind  not  blowing 
long  enough  and  strong  enough  from  the  East  to  raise  the  Sea  above  its 
ordinary  level. 

71.  A survey  of  the  whole  would  not  cost  much,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
witness  the  blind  confidence  with  which  the  people  are  again  approaching 
the  coast  without  desiring  to  protect  them. 

72.  When  the  different  dangerous  localities  shall  have  been  surveyed, 
and  the  expense  of  protecting  each  ascertained,  the  Zemindars  might  bo 
induced  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  by  an  intimation  that  where  most 
assistance  was  offered,  there  the  works  would  be  first  commenced,  but  see- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  embankment  work  has  been  performed  of 
late,  that  the  works  regarded  by  the  Officers  of  the  Department  as  suita- 
ble works,  have  availed  nothing.  It  cannot  be  surprising  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  take  part  in  works  of  much  greater  difficulty  and  with  much 
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more  ambitious  objects  when  they  see  that  our  River  embankments 
have  this  year  failed  in  1,100  places,  they  can  have  little  faith  in  our 
endeavours  to  confine  the  Sea. 

73.  I carefully  examined  the  Nuuneeajoree  Bridge,  as  desired  by  the 
Military  Board,  it  stood  well  in  a very  heavy  flood  this  year,  and  it 
appears  likely  to  stand,  if  the  wings  are  made  longer.  They  are 
now  too  short,  and  the  water  gets  behind  them  and  washes  the  earth 
away.  If  lengthened  about  20  feet,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the 
Bridges  not  standing.  On  the  lower  side  large  stones  should  be 
thrown  in  to  prevent  the  rush  of  water  from  undermining  the 
foundation  of  the  Bridges.  The  water  rushes  through  with  great 
velocity,  and  washes  away  the  earth.  On  the  upper  side  of  the 
Bridges  it  is  now  quite  dry,  and  the  earth  is  level  with  the  founda- 
tion ; on  the  lower  side,  immediately  on  the  edge  of  the  masonry  bed 
of  the  Bridges,  there  is  12  feet  water.  About  four  miles  West  of  the 
Bridges  there  are  some  very  large  stones  or  rocks.  They  might  be  blast- 
ed into  portable  dimensions  at  a trifling  expense,  and,  if  thrown  in  on  the 
lower  or  Eastern  side  of  the  Bridge  would  be  a great  support.  The  water- 
way, although  much  increased  by  the  second  bridge,  is  not  sufficient  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  freely.  This  year  it  was  at  one  time  many  feet 
higher  on  the  West  than  on  the  East  side  of  the  Bridges.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  places,  more  water-way  is  required  still  in  order  to  make  the 
road  safe.  I saw  several  places  in  which  the  flood  had  passed  over  it,  in 
one,  the  stream  over  the  road  must  have  been  several  hundred  yards 
wide. 

7+.  Before  any  considerable  expense  is  incurred  in  metalling,  more 
Bridges  should  be  built  in  the  low  parts  where  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  floods  to  pass  over  the  road. 


MARINE. 

75.  The  Marine  Establishment  at  Balasore  is  the  Master  Attendant 
and  the  Honorable  Company’s  Schooner  “Orissa."  His  duties  are  to 
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regulate  the  vessels  trading  in  the  Port,  to  look  after  the  buoys  in  the 
Balasore  and  Damreh  rivers,  to  collect  the  buoyage  duties,  to  assist 
distressed  vessels,  to  take  charge  of  wrecked  property,  to  ship  treasure, 
to  convey  the  annual  supplies  of  opium,  stationery,  &c.  to  Pooree, 
Cuttack  and  Balasore,  &c. 

76.  The  vessels  of  the  Port  of  Balasore  have  of  late  rapidly  in- 
creased. They  now  number  1 67,  notwithstanding  41  having  been  lost 
in  the  gale  of  1851,  and  the  trade  of  the  Port  is  yearly  increasing. 


CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

77.  The  value  of  the  Imports  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  as 
follows  : — 


1848- 49 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 


...  83,158  6 4 

...  94,829  3 4 

..  1,15,626  13  5 
...  1,41,524  6 6 
...  1,00,909  12  6 


78.  The  falling  off  was  in  the  following  articles — Beetul  Nut. 
The  quantity  has  diminished  but  little,  but  the  value  has  decreased  con- 
siderably. This  is  the  case  in  other  markets,  notwithstanding  the  great- 
ly decreased  produce  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  occasioned  by  a blight 
which  has  fallen  on  the  plantations  and  destroyed  thousands  of  trees. 


COPPER,  EUROPE  THREAD,  BRASS-WARE. 

79.  The  falling  off  in  these  articles  is  not  accounted  for,  indeed  the 
trade  is  on  such  a small  scale,  that  the  changes  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
investigation.  The  Balasore  Custom  House  is  established  merely  as  a 
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check  to  prevent  goods  being  imported  at  that  place  in  order  to  evade 
the  payment  of  duty  in  Calcutta. 

80.  The  value  of  the  Exports  was  in — 


18 ±8-49  ... 

1849- 50  ... 

1850- 51  ... 

1851- 52  ... 
1852  53  ... 

nearly  the  whole  is  duty  on 


1,26,716  11  G 

2,64,175  12  0 

3,49,793  12  1 

1,74,733  13  1 

1,99,437  3 1 

rice  and  paddy. 


81.  The  falling  off  is  attributable  to  the  storm  of  October  1851, 
in  which  one-fourth  of  the  whole  shipping  of  the  Port  was  destroyed. 


82.  The  aggregate  duties  for  five  years  from  1848-49  to  1852-53 
amounted  to  Rupees  12,287-11-5.  The  expences  were  Rupees  6,183-15, 
so  that  the  check  is  obtained  at  no  cost,  but  on  the  contrary  produces  a 
trifling  income. 


83.  In  my  report  on  Cuttack,  I have  suggested  that  Rupees  3,000 

cash  and  Rupees  75  per  month  should  be  trans- 
Hospital.  r r 

ferred  from  the  Annorchuttai  Fund  to  Balasore 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  the  proposed  Hospital  at 
that  Station.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  describe  how  useful  such 
an  institution  will  be  at  Balasore  Eighty  miles  from  M idnapore  and 
110  from  Cuttack,  many  way-worn  travellers  will  be  there  saved  from 
a most  miserable  death.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  funds 
should  be  more  suitably  expended.  The  expences  of  the  Hospital  are 
estimated  at  Rupees  150  per  mensem,  and  the  Government  has  beeu 
moved  to  make  up  the  sum  required,  till  the  fund  at  Cuttack  shall  be  in 
a condition  to  allow  an  increase  of  the  monthly  transfer. 

84.  The  Surgeon  and  the  Magistrate  recommended  that  the  Hospital 
should  be  built  at  a spot  South  West  of  the  lines,  but  I do  not  by  any 
means  approve  of  this  situation.  There  is  not  a hut  of  any  kind  within  a 
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quarter  of  a miie,  and  it  is  above  a mile  from  the  Dhurumsala  or  tra- 
vellers’ rest.  I should  prefer  a spot  about  200  yards  North  West  from 
the  travellers’  rest  near  a small  tank,  which  might  be  enlarged  for  the  use 
of  the  Hospital.  There  is  a bazar  near  at  hand,  at  which  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  sick  may  be  procured.  It  is  not  so  near 
the  travellers’  rest  that  any  inconvenience  will  be  experienced,  and 
being  in  the  neighbourhood,  its  existence  cannot  remain  unknown  to 
the  Pilgrims 

85.  Of  the  sum  of  Rupees  8,375,  now  at  the  credit  of  the  Balasore 
Ferry  Fund,  I propose  that  Rupees  2,000  should  be  expended  on  this 
Hospital.  Nearly  the  whole  has  been  collected  from  the  Pilgrims.  This 
sum,  added  to  the  3,000  Rupees  to  be  received  from  Cuttack,  will  suffice 
for  the  erection  of  a substantial  building  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
furious  storms  which  prevail  on  this  Coast 


86.  The  merchants  and  others  residing  at  Balasore,  represented  to 
me  their  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  removal  of 

Faik  Company. 

the  Paik  Company  from  that  place,  all  the  Coun- 
try is  now  so  quiet  and  the  Rajahs  of  Mohurbhunge  and  Neilgherry  are 
so  entirely  inclined  to  prevent  their  subjects  from  being  guilty  of  any 
violence  in  the  plains,  that  I cannot  see  any  reason  for  the  merchants 
being  dissatisfied.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Balasore 
Treasury  is  within  a few  miles  of  the  confines  of  the  Tributary  Mehals, 
within  which  the  Magistrate  has  no  jurisdiction,  where  a plan  for  rob- 
bing the  town  might  be  matured  without  the  possibility  of  his  taking 
any  measures  for  its  prevention.  Upon  the  whole,  I am  inclined  to 
think,  it  might  have  been  better,  had  the  quarters  of  the  Paik  Corps  been 
fixed  at  Balasore  rather  than  at  Cuttack,  where  they  cannot  possibly 
be  wanted.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  any  advantage  that  the  Paiks  may 
there  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  act  with  a body  of  men. 
They  never  will  be  wanted  to  take  part  in  any  movement  on  a large 
scale.  It  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  quick  in  obeying  com- 
mand, and  so  expert  with  their  fuzees  as  to  be  thoroughly  self-confident; 
They  are  not  sufficiently  practised  with  blank  and  ball  cartridge.  In  a 
Corps  of  this  description,  employed  in  small  parties  in  remote  places,  no 
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man  should  bo  retained  in  the  service  who  cannot  really  make  good  use 
of  his  arma  They  should  be  constantly  practised. 

87.  The  Salt  of  this  District  has  always  had  a high  character  in 
the  market  for  purity.  It  is  now  more  sought  for  than  any  other 
Salt  manufactured,  and  the  arrangement  in  the  District  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  export  are  so  good  that,  notwithstanding  the  distance 
and  the  greatly  increased  risks,  the  Government  is  enabled  to  offer  it 
for  sale  at  Sulkea,  one  Rupee  per  100  maunds  cheaper  than  the  Salt 
from  HiJgelee.  By  all  accounts,  this  very  creditable  state  of  things 
is  mainly  the  consequence  of  the  unwearied  exertions,  and  intelli- 
gent superintendence  of  the  Post  Master  and  Assistant  Agent,  Mr. 
Alfred  Bond. 

88.  2nd. — The  average  quantity  of  Salt  manufactured  during  the 
six  years  from  1 840-41  to  1815-46  was  1,94,940  maunds,  for  the  six 
years  from  1846-47  to  1851-52  it  was  only  3,29,810,  the  manufacture 
being  limited  in  consequence  of  the  large  importations  from  Europe. 

89.  3rd. — In  this  agency  tho  charge  has  been  brought  down  to 
Rupees  62,877  per  1,00,000  maunds  landed  and  stored  at  Sulkea,  includ- 
ing all  theGolah  charges,  aud  should  the  produce  be  increased  to  7 or  7i 
lacs  of  maunds,  which  I believe  it  might  be,  the  cost  would  be  still  less. 

90.  4 111. — In  1839-40  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  export,  and 
many  details  of  the  agency  were  placed  under  Mr.  Bond,  and  the  Agent 
has  submitted  some  returns  showing  what  has  been  the  effect  in  that 
time  of  his  excellent  superintendence.  The  statements  go  to  show  that 
in  the  14  years  the  advantage  to  the  Government  in  one  way  or  another, 
by  his  having  the  management  of  the  export,  has  been  no  less  than 
Rupees  13,78,450. 

91.  5th. — Previous  to  the  arrangement  which  placed  tho  whole 
management  under  Mr.  Bond,  the  export  of  the  Salt  was  conducted  by 
Contractors.  A statement  is  forwarded  showing  the  results  of  the  last  5 
years  of  their  management  The  results  are  most  creditable  to  Mr. 
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Bond.  Under  the  Contractors  the  loss  by  wastage  was  nearly  3 per  cent., 
under  Mr.  Bond  less  than  1 per  cent  On  an  export  of  13.J  lacs  of 
inaunds  they  lost  Rupees  13,331  on  an  export  of  upwards  of  42  lacs 
of  maunds,  he  lost  Rupees  4,900.  The  Contractors  received  Rupees  20 
2 Annas  per  100  maunds,  Mr.  Bond  has  exported  at  Rupees  10. 

92.  6 Ih. — Altogether  I do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met  with  a 
case  of  such  extraordinary  success,  and  telling  so  plainly  of  long  con- 
tinued uniform  attention  to  the  interests  confided  to  his  care.  The 
local  authorities  have  always  spoken  favorably  of  Mr.  Bond,  but  they 
ought  long  since  to  have  brought  the  result  of  his  persevering  care 
more  prominently  forward,  in  order  that  it  might  be  noticed  as  it 
deserved. 

93.  7 tli. — 1 \ per  cent,  on  the  amount  he  has  saved  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  Rupees  21,000.  He  has  received  Rupees  9,240.*  I submit 
that  a donation  of  tho  balance  Rupees  11,760  would  not  be  an  unsuit- 
able recognition  of  his  services. 

94.  8th.—  The  Contractors  who  export  the  Salt  under  Mr.  Bond’s 
superintendence  are  desirous  of  having  contracts  for  four  or  five  years. 
I would  accede  to  their  wishes.  Tho  certainty  would  be  a great  advantage 
to  them,  and  no  disadvantage  to  the  Government.  A clause  may  easily 
be  introduced  making  the  contract  void  should  any  complete  change  of 
system  be  introduced  in  the  department.  . 

95.  9th. — The  sale  of  Salt  for  consumption  in  the  District  has,  for  the 
last  seven  years,  averaged  77,125  maunds,  and  last  year  was  82,396. 
This  at  8 seers  each,  is  supply  for  4,11,980  persons.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  5,00,000,  so  that  88,020  consume  smuggled  Salt,  considering 
the  very  large  space  over  which  the  manufacture  in  this  District  is  spread, 
perhaps  a better  return  could  hardly  be  expected. 


• Ho  is  paid  Rupees  200  per  month  during  the  export  season  from  25th  October  to 
10th  February,  which  baa  given  him  an  average  of  Rupees  55  per  mensem  during  the  14 
years. 
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Rate.  Rupees.  Annas.  Pie. 

96.  10th. — The  Salt  is  sold  at  four  Golahs — 

Bhuddruck  2 0 0 

Soroh  2 1 0 

Balasoro 2 2 0 

Bustah 2 2 0 

97.  The  price  is  raised  in  the  Northern  Golahs  in  order  to  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  into  Miduapore. 

98.  ll£/t. — By  an  arrangement  made  some  years  ago,  all  the  Salt 
from  the  supply  of  the  Soroh  and  Bustali  Golahs,  is,  in  the  first  place, 
brought  to  Balasore,  and  their  weighed  into  the  Balasore  Golah  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Assistant  Mr.  Bond,  and  forwarded  thence  to  the 
Bustah  and  Soroh  Golahs  as  wanted.  The  Salt  is  carried  30  miles  in- 
stead of  10  miles,  in  order  that  it  may  be  weighed  by  the  Assistant,  and 
any  malpractices  by  means  of  an  understanding  between  the  Aurung 
Darogahs  and  Golah  Darogahs,  prevented.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
when  Salt  is  taken  direct  to  a sale  Golah,  a considerable  surplus  is 
smuggled  into  the  Golah,  which  the  Golah  Darogah  disposes  of  by 
giving  over-weight  to  all  dealers,  and  receiving  from  them  a suitable 
douceur,  which  he  divides  with  the  Aurung  Darogah  who  supplies  the 
surplus  to  be  so  disposed  of.  A Statement  furnished  at  my  requisition, 
shows  that  the  check  provided  really  costs  Rupees  5,917  per  annum  in 
increased  carriage  and  increased  wastage. 

99.  12th. — The  check  is  complete,  for  Mr.  Bond  superintends  nearly 
all  the  weighments  in  the  Golah  himself,  but  instead  of  making  all  the 
Salt  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  one  honest  man  at  Balasore,  it 
would,  I think,  be  better  to  lay  out  the  Rupees  5,917  in  purchasing  the 
services  of  honest  men  as  Golah  Darogahs  at  Soroh  and  Bustah.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  whole  of  the  Rupees*  5,917  per  mensem  is 

* The  Statement  furnished  shows  the  result  of  four  years— 

Increased  Cost  of  Carriage Rs,  12,674  6 8 

Ditto  Wastage „ 10,995  9 II 

23,670  0 7 or 

1 -4th  per  annum  Its.  5,917  S 1 
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actually  thrown  away,  for  something  more  than  one-half  is  pakl  to  the 
carriers,  but  the  lesser  half  is  sheer  loss,  for  it  is  comprised  of  increased 
wastage  in  the  storing  and  transit. 

100.  13/A. — The  Darogalis  at  Soroh  and  Bustah  at  present  receive 
Rupees  30  per  mensem,  and  have  to  provide  security.  If  the  salary  of 
the  Darogahs  were  increased  to  Rupees  150  per  mensem,  the  services  of 
men  might  he  procured,  who  would  be  above  entering  into  a conspiracy 
with  the  Aurung  Darogahs  to  defraud.  The  salaries  of  two  Darogahs  at 
150  per  mensem,  would  amount  to  Rupees  3,000,  from  which  deducting 
Rupees  720,  the  aggregate  of  their  present  salaries,  the  increased  expense 
will  be  Rupees  2,280  per  annum,  but  the  saving,  by  taking  the  Salt 
direct  from  the  Aurungs  instead  of  via  Balasore,  would  be  Rupees  5,917, 
being  a net  saving  of  Rupees  3,637  per  aunutn. 

101.  Hth. — But,  if  it  be  necessary  to  pay  such  salaries  at  Soroh  and 
Budruck  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  persons  proof  against  the 
many  temptations  which  beset  a Salt  Officer,  and  to  avoid  the  cost  now 
incurred,  it  would  be  equally  necessary  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  Daro- 
gahs of  the  other  Golahs  in  the  Province.  I believe  it  is.  These 
Officers  are  all  under-paid  with  reference  to  their  responsibilities  and 
their  temptations. 

102.  15/A. — There  is  a case  something  similar  with  reference  to 
the  Jellasore  Golah  in  the  Midnapore  District  That  Golah  and 
the  other  Golahs  near  it,  are  supplied  from  Golah  Ramnugger  in 
the  Hidgeleo  Agency,  distant  40  miles,  though  much  better  Salt  for 
the  supply  of  those  Golahs  could  be  procured  from  the  Balasore 
Aurung  at  a little  more  than  half  the  distance.  All  this  extra  expense 
is  occasioned  lest  the  Darogah  of  the  Balasore  Aurung  should  induce 
the  Jellasore  Darogah  to  sell  smuggled  Salt  on  his  account.  Here 
again,  instead  of  spending  money  in  bringing  Salt  from  Ramnuggur,  I 
think  the  Superintendent  of  Chowkies  stationed  at  Jellasore,  should 
superintend  the  storing  of  the  Salt,  which  I would  bring  from  the 
nearest  Balasore  Aurungs.  I shall  return  to  this  subject  when  reporting 
on  Midnapore. 
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FERRIES. 

103.  Though  the  Ferries  in  Cuttack  aud  Poree  are  all  free,  in  this 
District,  they  have  been  brought  under  the  provisions  of  Regulation  VI. 
of  1819  as  public  Ferries. 

1 04.  Many  complaints  were  made  to  me  of  the  exactions  practised  at 
these  GliUts.  In  Cuttack  the  Ghat  Manjees  hold  Jagheers,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  demand  a small  fee  for  crossing  passengers. 

Rupees.  -Innas.  Pie. 

A Palkee  and  Bearers 0 1 6 

Hackery  and  Bullock  0 1 0 

Horse  0 0 6 

Passenger  and  load  0 0 1 .J 

105.  In  Balasore  on  all  the  four  Ghats  the  sum  demandable  is  for — 

Rupees.  Annas.  Pie. 


A Palkee  and  Bearers 0 4 0 

Hackery  with  Bullock 0 3 0 

Horse  0 3 0 

Each  Passenger  0 0 6 


The  Ghats  are  all  farmed. 


Rupees. 

A nnas. 

Pie. 

Rajghat 

. ...  1,000 

0 

°1 

Foil  war 

. ...  734 

0 

o ! 

^ per  annum 

Byturnee 

. ...  324 

0 

°i 

Salindee 

. ...  80 

0 

0J 

and  there  is  now  a balance  in  hand  of  Rupees  8,375-15-7. 

106.  To  make  all  Balasore  Ghats  public  Gh&ts,  and  to  allow  all  the 
Cuttack  Ghats  to  remain  as  they  have  hitherto  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ghat  Manjees  controlled  by  the  Magistrate  is  an  inconsistency 
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which  should  bo  rectified.  It  is  the  same  road.  The  rivers  are  all 
of  the  same  character,  torrents  are  dry  for  some  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  passengers  are  all  for  the  most  part  pilgrims.  There 
is  no  travelling  on  this  road  for  pleasure,  and  for  eight  months  of 
the  year  it  is  in  such  a state  that  no  Merchants  attempt  to  move 
goods  by  it  The  tax  falls  almost  exclusively  on  the  pilgrims. 

107.  The  boats  in  the  Cuttack  District  are  excellent,  and  so  long 
as  the  Gh&ts  were  managed  by  the  Magistrates  without  the  intervention 
of  farmers,  there  were  no  complaints. 

108.  The  subject  of  bringing  the  Cuttack  Ferries  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Regulation  VI.  of  1819  having  been  submitted  to  Government, 
the  orders  of  the  22nd  March  1831  disapproved  the  measure.  No  change, 
in  any  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  these  Ferries,  has  taken 
place,  which  can  be  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  inapplicability  of 
the  orders  of  that  period  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  I have  already 
said  that  the  state  of  the  road  is  as  bad  as  ever. 

109.  I recommend  that  from  the  1st  of  April  next,  an  account 
should  be  kept  of  the  passengers  at  the  Gh&ts  on  the  Subernreeka  and 
on  the  Mohanuddee  near  Cuttack.  Should  it  be  found  that  the  sum, 
levied  from  other  sources  than  foot  passengers,  at  the  rates  now  levied 
at  the  Balasore  Ghats,  would  suffice  to  keep  all  the  boats  in  the  state  of 
efficiency  now  existing,  I would  allow  all  foot  passengers  to  pass  free. 

1 10.  As  the  sum  of  Rupees  8,375,  now  at  credit  of  the  Ferry  Fund 
at  Balasore,  has  nearly  all  been  collected  from  pilgirms,  I have  recom- 
mended, in  another  part  of  this  Report,  Rupees  2,000  should  be  expend- 
ed on  the  new  Hospital  to  be  established  at  Balasore. 


SCHOOLS. 

111.  There  have  been  for  some  years  Oorya  Schools  at  Balasore  and 
Bhuddruck,  an  English  School  is  now  authorized  at  Balasore.  The 

I 
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Collector  recommends  that  the  Oorya  School  should  be  closed  as  a suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Oorya  is  acquired  at  the  Village  Schools,  and  that  a 
Bengalee  School,  subordinate  to  the  English  School,  should  be  substituted. 

112.  Thirty-seven  boys  have  been  enrolled  in  the  books  of  the  new 
English  School,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  desire  for  an  English 
education,  which  I found  so  strong  at  Cuttack,  prevails  to  the  same 
extent  here,  these  thirty-seven  names  have  not  been  obtained  without 
some  exertion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more  influential  inhabitants. 

113.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  a mistake  has  been 
made  in  endeavouring  to  improve  Oorya,  instead  of  introducing  Hindoos- 
tanee  or  Bengalee,  but  as  I have  said  in  reporting  on  Pooree,  the  time 
appears  to  have  passed  for  effecting  a change.  If  Hindoostanee  were 
made  the  language  of  the  Courts,  so  few  now  write  the  Persian  charac- 
ter that  for  some  months  there  would  be  many  difficulties. 

114.  Some  years  ago  I took  much  trouble  in  endeavouring  to 
make  all  Public  Officers  instead  of  stringing  their  words  together, 
divide  the  one  from  the  other  as  in  English  aud  Bengalee.  It  increases 
about  10  per  cent  the  trouble  of  the  writer,  and  decreases  about  30 
per  cent,  the  trouble  of  the  reader,  and  as  most  papers  are  read  by  more 
than  one  person,  the  advantage  of  the  change  was  considerable.  I 
would  direct  all  Public  Officers  to  insist  on  the  improvement  being 
introduced,  and  to  certify  once  a year  to  their  immediate  superior  that 
it  has  been  in  the  Offices  subject  to  their  control 

115.  The  Oorya  School  at  Bhuddruck  is  badly  attended,  there  are  52 
in  the  list,  but  the  average  attendance  is  15  only.  I would  teach  Eng- 
lish in  this  School  also.  As  I have  said  in  reporting  on  Cuttack, 
there  are  so  few  Oorya  books  they  may  be  all  read  through  in  a few 
days.  Such  as  we  have,  I would  print  by  the  thousaud  in  the  cheapest 
form  possible,  and  distribute  with  a liberal  hand  to  the  Village  Schools, 
and  with  the  object  of  imparting  a grammatical  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  teaching  a correct  and  uniform  system  of  spelling.  Now 
every  man  spells  as  he  likes. 
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116.  I think  it  behoves  mo  to  bring  to  notice  in  this  place  the 

case  of  three  old  servants*  whom  I found  here, 

Kesoram  Havildar.  ... 

one  of  them  m extreme  distress,  actually  penni- 
less. Kesoram  Jemadar,  enlisted  as  a Sepoy  in  the  Dacca  Provincial 
Battalion  in  1808,  was  made  a Naik  in  the  Orissa  Provincial  Battalion 
in  1823  and  served  till  the  Battalion  was  disbanded  in  1829.  He  then 
volunteered  for  the  Paik  Company,  became  a Havildar  in  1 83-i  and 
Jemadar  in  1813.  In  1851  he  was  dismissed  as  incapacitated  from 
age  for  further  service  and  offered  50  beegahs  of  land  in  Ungool. 

117.  Being  too  old  to  go  and  clear  jungle  in  a new  and  wild 
country,  he  declined  to  take  it.  He  had  no  connexion  here  but  one 
daughter,  and  he  felt  that  such  an  enterprise  was  hopeless.  He  served 
43  years.  I beg  to  recommend  that  he  should  be  allowed  30  beegahs  of 
land  in  the  Government  Mehal  of  Noanund  in  this  District,  and  that 
the  Sepovs,  whose  circumstances  are  of  much  the  same  character,  be 
allowed  10  beegahs  each  in  the  same  Mehal  rent  free  for  life.  There 
is  waste  land  in  some  of  the  Villages,  the  grant  will  really  cost  little 
or  nothing,  it  can  form  no  inconvenient  precedent,  and  it  will  place 
these  three  old  servants  beyond  want  for  the  short  time  they  may  yet 
live.  Kesoram  cannot  say  how  old  he  is,  but  he  must  be  near  70. 

The  Sepoys  are  some  years  younger. 


• Kesoram,  late  Jemadar,  Pursotnm  Pnnee,  late  Sepoy  of  the  lute  Balasorc  Paik  Com- 
pany, and  Sheik  Uoshun,  late  Sepoy. 
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Petition  presented  by  the  Zemindars  and  Merchants  of  Balasore  with 

remarks. 


The  Proclamation  of  1805  pro- 
mised a permanent  Settlement, 
the  promise  has  not  been  kept 

2.  At  the  Settlement  under 
Regulation  VII.  of  1822,  different 
rates  were  adopted  for  Thannee 
and  Pahee  lands, 

3.  Complains  of  the  Settle- 
ment and  demands  50  per  cent 
hlolikana. 

4.  Requests  that  all  the  Estate 
on  the  Coast  may  be  re-settled  on 
easier  terms. 

5.  Complains  of  the  Salt  rao- 
noply. 

6.  Complains  of  the  resump- 
tions. 

7.  Complains  of  having  to  go 
110  miles  to  Cuttack  to  prefer 
appeals  both  in  the  Criminal  and 
Civil  Departments,  desires,  that  an 
Officer  should  be  stationed  at 
Balasore  with  power  to  hear  ap- 
peals. Suggests  that  either  the 
Commissioner  or  the  Judge  should 
be  located  at  Balasore. 


The  promise  was  conditional  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  a 
permanent  Settlement  was  not  approved. 

The  distinction  was  adopted  with  the 
approval  of  the  parties,  and  the  petitioners 
admit  that  the  distinction  has  always  existed. 


No  revision  can  be  allowed.  Neither  is 
revision  necessary.  If  00  per  cent,  were 
to  he  allowed,  still  remissions  would  be  neces- 
sary, or  in  a fow  years  all  the  Oorya  Zemin- 
dars would  he  dispossessed. 

Reference  was  had  at  the  Settlement  to 
the  condition  of  tho  Mehuls  and  their  ex- 
posed situation. 

There  is  less  reason  for  complaint  in  this 
District  than  in  any  District  within  the 
British  dominions. 

This  is  no  local  grievance. 

This  is  a grievance.  A journey  of  1 10 
miles  over  the  Cuttack  road  for  8 months 
of  the  year,  is  a most  laborious  undertaking. 
I do  not  see  how  a remedy  can  be  provided. 
I have  proposed  that  the  Criminal  appeals 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  the  Commissioner  relieved  of  some  of 
his  duties  in  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of 
Tributary  Slehals,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
attend  timely  to  appeals.  This  arrange- 
ment will  ensure  early  decision,  hut  the 
distance  appears  beyond  remedy. 
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8.  That  a Native  Judge  with 
powers  to  dispose  of  cases  of 
above  Rupees  1,000  be  stationed 
at  Balasore. 

9.  That  the  order  prohibiting 
interference  with  claims  by  Mer- 
chants on  the  Rajahs  of  the  Tri- 
butary Mehals  be  abrogated. 

10.  That  all  khas  appeals 
should  be  admitted  by  the  Sudder 
Court. 

11.  That  Stamps  should  not 
be  demanded  on  proofs  in  Civil 
case,  nor  in  Fouzdarry  petitions. 

1 2.  Complains  of  the  Dustuck 
system. 

13.  That  the  Juggernath  road 
should  be  metalled,  and  road  made 
from  the  West  of  the  district  to 
the  Sea. 

Ilf.  That  the  Abkaree  taxes 
should  be  relinquished. 

15.  That  no  tax  should  be 
levied  at  the  Ghats  on  the  rivers. 

16.  That  Port  clearance  should 
not  be  demanded  from  Vessels. 

17.  That  Buoyage  fee  should 
not  be  demanded. 


At  present  the  Officer  stationed  at  Bala- 
sore is  Sudder  Ameen  and  Moonsiif,  he 
might  also  be  vested  with  the  powers  of  a 
Principal  Sudder  Ameen,  to  try  the  few  cases 
above  Rupees  1,000,  which  are  instituted. 

I would  by  no  measures  alter  the  orders. 
The  effect  is  a ready-money-system  which 
is  really  advantageous  to  all  parties. 


Inadmissible. 


This  is  no  local  grievance. 


It  has  been  abolished. 


I have  said  in  my  report  that  the  state 
of  the  Juggernath  road  is  as  bad  as  possible, 
other  parts  of  the  Country  are  much  more 
in  want  of  roads  than  Balasore. 

Not  admissible. 


I have  proposed  that  inquiry  should  be 
made  with  a view  of  relinquishing  the  tax 
on  foot  passengers. 

Unreasonable. 


Unreasonable. 
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1 8.  That  the  Pilgrims  should 
l>e  supplied  with  food  at  all  the 
Dhurrumsalas. 

19.  That  the  Tullubana  of  the 
Peadas  of  the  Civil  Court  should 
be  2 Arinas  per  day  instead  of 
S Annas. 

20.  That  Putwaree  papers 
should  no  longer  be  demanded. 

21.  That  the  Bengalee  lan- 
guage should  be  used  in  all  Public 
Offices  instead  of  Oorya. 


22.  That  the  Buryi  ng-ground 
should  be  removed  to  another 
place. 

23.  That  the  Temple  of  Jug- 
gernath  should  be  placed  under 
Committee  of  Management. 

24.  That  all  under  tenures 
should,  in  default,  be  sold  under 
the  provisions  of  Regulation  VIII. 
of  1819. 


Unreasonable. 


Under  the  law,  the  Nazir  is  entitled  to  I, 
so  that  the  Peadas  do  not  receive  3 Annas, 
hnt  the  charge  is  high  and  possibly  would 
admit  of  redaction. 


This  I have  proposed. 


I have  said  that  Oorya  is  a most  incon- 
venient language  for  public  proceedings.  It 
occupies  more  time  in  writing  than  Ben- 
galee by  about  25  per  cent,  and  than  Hin- 
doostance  by  about  50  per  cent.  If  any 
change  were  made,  I have  said,  that  I would 
introduce  Hindoostanee  and  the  Persian 
characters. 

This  is  reasonable.  The  burying-ground 
is  now  in  the  middle  of  the  Town  with 
houses  all  round,  I would  have  a spot  se- 
lected to  the  West  of  the  Public  Offices 
above  1 $ miles  from  the  Town. 

I see  no  immediate  necessity  for  a change. 


Regulation  VIII.  of  1819  does  not  apply 
to  any  of  the  Cuttack  under-tenures,  the 
Settlements  being  temporary.  The  Board 
of  Revenue  have  proposed  that  under  - 
tenures  should  be  sold  in  execution  of 
decrees  at  any  time  of  the  year.  That  will 
suffice. 
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25.  That  appeals  should  be 
admitted  from  the  orders  of  Ma- 
gistrates, sentencing  parties  to  a 
fine  of  Rupees  15,  and  15  days 
imprisonment. 

26.  That  when  Civil  cases 
have  been  dismissed  on  default, 
they  should  be  re-admitted  at  a 
less  cost  than  the  whole  Stamp 
fee. 

27.  That  although  it  is  for- 
bidden to  levy  fine  on  stray  Cattle, 
an  animal  pounded  is  not  re- 
leased without  the  presentation  of 
a petition  which  costs  8 annas. 


Inadmissible. 


This  is  no  local  grievance. 


Stray  cattle  are  one  of  the  greatest  nui- 
sances of  the  Country.  I know  of  old 
that  there  are  people  at  Balasore  who  habi- 
tually tuni  their  cattle  out  to  live  on  their 
neighbours,  drive  them  into  the  Government 
salt  fuel  lands.  I would  not  interfere. 


(Signed)  HENRY  RICKETTS. 

( True  Copy,  ) 

(Signed)  T.  JONES, 

Register  Bengal  Secretariat. 


Jehu  oray,  "bcugal  iluiluiru"  i'rtus. 
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To 


No.  43. 

Commissioner’s  Office,  Burffu-an  Division  ; 

Burdwan,  the  27 th  February  1858. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 


Fort  William. 

Judicial. 

Sir, 

I HAVE  the  honor,  to  submit  herewith,  for  the  orders  of  His 
Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Report  and  Statements  in  original 
of  the  Officiating  Dacoity  Commissioner,  showing  the  operations  of 
his  Office,  during  the  past  year. 


2nd.— Captain  Keighly  has  but  lately  taken  charge  of  that  Office  ; 
but  having  long  been  an  Assistant,  he  is  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  working,  that  his  Report  contains  all  that  His  Honor  may 
wish  to  know,  and  leaves  me  little  to  say  beyond  the  one  very  pleasing 
fact  of  the  result  being  generally  satisfactory. 


1856  1857 


24*PerKunnalis 

..  3 

0 

Barasct  .. 

..  5 

5 

Howrah 

..  3 

3 

Hooghly  . . 

..  41 

30 

Burdwan  . . 

..  12 

19 

Nuddea  . . 

..  8 

15 

Jessorc 

..  62 

31 

Mnor.*hedahad 

..  65 

60 

Midnapore  .. 

..  20 

22 

219 

176 

3rd. — The  Commission  at  first  extended  to  only  the  first  four 
Districts  noted  in  the  margin ; hut  the 
next  four  have  since,  on  various  dates,  been 
included,  and  Midnapore  has  had  the 
benefit  of  Captain  Keighly’s  presence,  as 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner.  Each 
year  has  shown  a degree  of  improvement, 
and,  it  is  a matter  of  sincere  congratulation 
that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing convictions,  one  District  has  passed 
through  a whole  year  without  a dacoity ; and  in  two  others> 
where  they  used  to  be  counted  by  tens,  they  are  now  reckoned  by  units. 
Three  Districts  show  an  increase.  Nuddea  and  Burdwan  have  not 
as  yet  been  seriously  taken  in  hand  by  the  Commissioner  : something 
has  been  done,  but  not  much.  Of  the  reason  of  the  increase  in  Nuddea, 
I cannot  speak.  In  Burdwan,  I fear,  I must  attribute  it  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Police.  In  Midnapore  a special  cause  exists.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Mohur-Bhunj  territory,  which  affords  to  dacoits  ready  shelter,  as  is 

a 
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plainly  manifested  in  the  fact  that  of  74  persons  for  whose  arrest 
warrants  have  been  issued  in  that  large  District,  50  belong  to  the 
few  Thannahs  bordering  on  Mohur-Bhunj  and  it  is  most  satisfactory 
to  know  that,  though  they  have  not  decreased  in  number,  these  offences 
have  been  of  a much  less  serious  description,  and  that  the  property 
plundered  amounts  to  little  more  than  a fifth  of  that  lost  in  the 
proceeding  year. 

4 th. — Captain  Keighly  says  that  “ but  little  apparent  decrease 
in  the  number  of  dacoities  during  the  year”  is  shown  in  the  above 
marginal  statement,  but  the  difference  between  219  and  175,  amounts 
to  44,  which  is  just  20  per  cent.  1 wish  we  could  carry  on  at  this  rate, 
and  guarantee  the  abolition  of  dacoity  in  4 more  years. 

5 th. — The  [marginal  statement  shows  that  in  the  higher  Courts 

only  15  have  been  acquitted  against  .126 

?rm^dImpri— t".  To  convicted  ; and  Captain  Keighly  speaks 

Sentenced  ns  bad  character  9 •with  much  satisfaction  of  there  being  now 

Acquitted  by  ScswiunaJudge  9 . 

Ditto  by  Sudder 6 in  the  highest  Court  Judges  favorable  to  the 

170  working  of  the  system,  and  expresses  a hope 
that  the  next  Year's  Report  may  show  a yet 

more  favorable  result. 

6 th. — His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  will,  I am  sure,  concur  in 
my  regret  that  ill-health  has  deprived  this  Office  of  the  valuable  services 
and  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Ward,  and  in  my  satisfaction  on  find- 
ing that  his  duties  have  been  transferred  to  the  hands  of  so  able  and 
experienced  a successor  as  Captain  Keighly. 

7i/t. — The  Deputy  Magistrates,  Baboo  Chunder  Sekor  Roy  and 
Baboo  Goroo  Churn  Doss,  maintain  their  high  character,  and  Baboo 
Hem  Chunder  Kerr  is  expected  to  prove  very  useful  in  Moorshedabad. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  ELLIOTT, 

Commissioner. 
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The  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Burdwan  Division, 

Burdwan. 

Dated  Hooghly,  the  12 th  February  1858. 

Sir, 

I HAVE  the  honor  to  submit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  operations 
of  this  Office.  As  I have  only  had  charge  of  the  Commission  from 
the  end  of  last  September,  I trust,  I may  be  excused  for  writing  more 
briefly  than  I otherwise  would.  The  following  Districts  are  under  the 
Commission  : — 

Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  Baraset,  Howrah,  Hooghly,  Burdwan, 
Nuddea,  Jessore,  and  Moorshedabad. 

1st. — In  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs  no  dacoity  has  taken  place 
during  the  year,  and  from  what  Mr.  Fergusson  writes,  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  crime  again  making  head  in  the  District. 


2nd. — Five  Dacoities  have  occurred  in  Baraset,  the  same  number 
as  in  1 856,  none  of  them  require  particular  notice.  This  District  is  under 
the  Deputy  Magistrate  at  Jessore. 

3rd. — In  Howrah  there  have  been  three  dacoities,  one  of  which 
committed  in  the  house  of  Wajub  Alii,  Village  Hoja  Ghatta,  was  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Ward.  Several  of  the  gang  were  convicted,  and  2 ap- 
provers having  been  made,  many  other  dacoits  in  that  direction  will  be 
prosecuted. 

Ml — In  Hooghly  the  returns  show  thirty  dacoities  in  1857  to  forty- 
one  in  1856.  In  the  two  Thannahs,  Hurripal  and  Rajbulhath,  to  which 
(Mr.  Ward)  in  the  14th  para,  of  bis  Report  for  1856  wrote  that  his 
attention  would  be  more  immediately  directed.  The  dacoities  have  been 
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reduced  from  thirteen  to  three,  and  the  only  Thannahs  in  which  the 
crime  still  continues  rife  are  Chunderkona,  Dhonyakallee  and  Bydiobatee. 
In  these  3 Thannahs,  seventeen  out  of  the  thirty  dacoities  committed  in 
the  District  have  occurred,  thirteen  only  having  taken  place  in  the  same 
Thannahs  in  1856.  This  year  very  little  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion ; but  since  I have  been  at  Hooghly,  I have  been  working  in  the 
two  latter  Thannahs,  and  trust,  with  the  evidence  I have  obtained, 
to  be  able  to  convict  the  principal  gangs  in  the  course  of  a month 
or  two. 

5th. — In  the  Jehanabad  Sub-division,  there  is  also  a slight  increase, 
seven  dacoities  having  occurred  in  1857,  against  5 in  1856.  In  this  di- 
rection, too,  I look  for  a favourable  result  during  1858,  as  the  principal 
Sirdar  Dacoit  of  Thannah  Jehanabad,  and  for  whose  arrest  warrants 
have  been  issued  from  this  Office  for  the  last  2 years,  has  at  last  been 
seized,  and  his  conviction  is  certain. 

6th. — In  Pandooah  there  has  not  been  a single  dacoity,  the  favour- 
able result  of  the  commitments  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  gang  under 
the  Cheeroo  Chungs,  referred  to  in  the  24th  para,  of  Mr.  Ward’s 
Report  for  1856,  seems  to  have  stopt  the  crime  altogether  in  this 
Thannah. 

7th. — In  Thannah  Hooghly  one  dacoity  has  been  committed,  and 
in  Beneporo  one.  This  last  by  the  Kenarain  Gwala,  referred  to  in  the 
30th  para,  of  Mr.  Ward’s  Report  for  last  year.  It  was  a very  petty 
affair,  not  more  than  4 or  5 dacoits  having  been  engaged  in  its 
commission,  this  is  one  of  the  many  cases  which  show  the  very 
great  difficulty  there  will  be  in  entirely  putting  down  dacoity  in  a 
country  like  Bengal. 

Wretched  as  the  Police  is  allowed  to  be  by  every  one,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  can  be  done  for  a people  who  will  do 
nothing  for  themselves.  It  is  a bold  step  for  a man  (a  Bengallee 
himself)  to  attack  a house  in  a Village  (small  though  it  may  be) 
with  only  3 or  4 followers  at  the  most,  and  yet  this  is  constantly 
occurring  and  with  impunity. 
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8th. — This  man  Kenaram  Gwala  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  vil- 
lagers about,  and,  moreover,  he  is  known  to  visit  his  wife  who  lives  in  Vil- 
lage Panchpara,  and  though  there  is  a reward  for  his  apprehension,  no  one 
will  attempt  it.  He  is  said  to  be  always  well-armed,  a report  spread  in 
all  probability  by  himself  and  wife,  and  so  apparently  goes  where  he 
likes  unmolested.  However,  I hope  that  with  the  steps  being  now  taken, 
he  will  not  be  at  large  long  ; but  until  his  seizure,  these  petty  dacoities 
in  Benepore  are  likely  to  occur ; he  seems  out  of  “ bravado”  to  select 
the  Villages  around  the  Deputy  Magistrate’s  house  for  his  operations? 

9th. — In  Burdwan  there  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  a considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  dacoities  ; nineteen  having  been  committed 
during  the  year,  and  twelve  only  in  1856. 

10th.—  There  are,  however,  only  3 Thannahs  in  which  this  Office 
has  as  yet  worked,  and  in  those  but  partially,  viz.,  Selamabad,  Gan- 
goor  and  Culna.  In  Ryna,  beyond  one  or  two  ducoits  having  been 
transported,  there  has  been  nothing  done.  There  is  not  an  approver 
from  that  Tuannah  on  the  establishment.  The  Deputy  Magistrate  is 
now  directing  his  attention  in  the  direction  of  Selamabad,  and  I am 
sanguine  as  to  the  result. 

ll?/t. — The  result  of  the  commitments  made  in  1856  from  Thannah 
Gangoor  has  been  fully  shown  this  year,  not  a single  dacoity  having 
occurred.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Thannah  Culna. 

12?/t. — There  is  also  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  dacoi- 
ties committed  in  Nuddea,  fifteen  having  been  reported  during  the  year 
and  but  eight  having  occurred  in  1856.  But  out  of  the  fifteen  only  seven 
have  been  committed  in  the  Thannahs  in  which  the  Office  has  been  at 
work,  and  in  these  but  little  has  been  done  this  year.  I have  of  late 
taken  a confession  which  will  prove  of  use ; so  I trust,  the  crime 
will  again  be  checked.  The  conviction  of  Byecunt  Mujoomdar  ought 
to  have  a very  good  effect  He  was  a well  known  harbourer  of  dacoits, 
and  receiver  in  Thannah  Hatra,  a man  well  to  do  and  supported  by  power- 
ful friends,  and  it  is  a subject  of  congratulation,  that  Mr.  Ward  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  his  conviction.  If  a few  more  of  the  same  class 
could  be  transported,  it  would  do  more  to  stop  dacoity  than  the  punish- 
ment of  whole  gangs. 
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1 3th. — In  Jessore,  the  dacoities  have  been  reduced  from  sixty-two  in 
1856  to  thirty-one.  The  Deputy  Magistrate  has  had  many  obstacles  to 
overcome,  which  have  caused  much  delay  in  the  working  of  his  Office. 
It  was  not  until  last  July,  that  he  knew  by  whom  his  commitments  were 
to  be  tried.  Immediately  after  this  the  conspiracy  among  the  Nujeeb 
guard  and  approvers  was  discovered ; several  of  the  latter  had  to  be 
gent  to  Jail,  and  consequently  the  evidence  against  many  of  his  pri- 
soners was  destroyed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  be  released.  Mr- 
Ward,  in  reporting  this  to  Government,  observed, — “ this  very  unto- 
‘‘  ward  affair  thus  throws  back  the  Deputy  Magistrate’s  operatiors 
“ which  were  just  coming  to  maturity,  and  the  result  of  the  year,  which 
“ I had  every  hope  would  prove  very  satisfactory,  will,  I fear,  be  much 
“ the  reverse.” 


lith. — During  the  year  26  prisoners  were  transported  for  life, 
2 acquitted  by  the  Sessions,  24  were  before  the  Sessions  on  the 
1st  January,  and  49  in  the  Deputy  Magistrate’s  Hajut,  and  now 
tho  difficulties  (with  which  he  has  had  to  contend)  are  removed, 
his  work  will  go  on  satisfactorily,  17  approvers  were  made  in  his 
Office  during  the  year,  and  all  these  confessions  have  to  be  worked 
out  ? Having  only  had  charge  of  the  Commissioner’s  Office  since  last 
September,  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  write  much 
with  regard  to  the  Officers  under  me.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but 
fair  I should  point  out  the  high  character  Baboo  Goorro  Chum  Doss 
has  always  borne,  and  the  iuterest  he  seems  to  take  in  his  work. 
The  convictions  obtained  on  his  commitments  show  him  to  be  a care- 
ful as  well  as  zealous  Officer. 


loth. — Baboo  Hem  Chunder  Kerr  has  succeeded  Baboo  Obhoy 
Churn  Bose  in  the  Moorshedabad  Office,  and  as  the  latter  did  not 

appear  to  like  the  work  of  the  Dacoity  Commission,  it  is  as  well 

the  change  has  taken  place,  though  the  result  of  his  commitments 
was  very  successful  But  little  work  has  been  done  in  this  District, 

22  dacoits  have  been  transported  for  life  and  1 acquitted  by  the 

Sessions.  In  August  last  the  operations  of  this  Office  were  suspended 
by  order  of  Mr.  Ward. 
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16 th. — Baboo  Hera  Chunder  Kerr  took  charge  of  the  Office  on 
the  20th  November,  and  since  then  he  has  taken  several  confessions ; 
a good  commencement  has  been  made,  and  the  result  of  the  operations 
will,  I trust,  prove  most  favourable  this  year.  The  returns  for  this 
District  show  a considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  dacoities,  fifty 
having  occurred  in  1857,  to  sixty-five  in  1856,  still  the  number  is  most 
unsatisfactory. 

17 th. — With  regard  to  the  high  character  given  by  my  predecessors 
to  Baboo  Chunderseker  Roy,  I can  only  express  my  concurrence,  and  the 
hope  that  an  opportunity  may  soon  occur  to  grant  the  promotion  promis- 
ed him. 

18 th. — The  table  in  the  Appendix  shows  how  the  prisoners  awaiting 
trial  on  the  1st  January  1837,  and  those  taken  up  during  the  year,  have 
been  disposed  of. 

19/A — It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  dacoits  committed  in  all 
the  Offices  under  the  Commission  has  been  much  larger,  and  the  acquit- 
tals fewer  during  the  year  than  in  1 856.  The  latter  is  entirely  owing  to  so 
little  change  having  taken  place  in  the  higher  Courts.  We  have  had  two 
additional  Judges,  who  are  favorable  to  “ the  system,  ” and  with  slight 
intermission  the  same  Judges  in  the  Sudder,  who  have  laid  down  so 
clearly  the  evidence  on  which  they  will  convict,  that  it  requires  but  care 
and  patience  on  our  part  to  ensure  the  conviction  of  almost  every 
man  committed.  The  work  in  the  Commissioner’s  Office  has  been 
a little  less  than  last  year ; but  Mr.  Ward  was  on  more  than  one 
occasion  employed  on  Government  service,  and  though  the  duties, 
are  simple  enough,  still  a change  of  Officers  must  throw  back  the 
work.  Records  have  to  be  perused,  gangs  have  to  be  hunted  out,  and 
very  much  local  information  has  to  be  obtained,  which  takes  an  Officer 
some  time  to  acquire,  and  which  cannot  be  given  by  his  predecessor, 
however  anxious  the  latter  may  be,  to  afford  his  assistance  ; and  I beg 
here  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Ward  for  his  uniform  kindness  in 
meeting  my  views  in  every  way  since-  I have  been  in  the  Dacoity 
Department,  more  especially  for  his  offers  to  assist  me  on  every  occa- 
sion since  I have  had  charge  of  his  Office.  Though  his  duties  at 
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Raneegunge  were  so  heavy  (as  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  well 
knows)  that  I have  had  few  opportunities  of  communicating  with  him. 

The  result  of  those  tried  has  been  briefly  as  follows  : — 


Transported.  ; 

Term  Im- 
prisonment. 

Sentenced  as 
bad  charac- 
ter. 

Acquitted  by 
Sessions. 

Acquitted  by 
Nizamut. 

Commissioner  for  the  ) | 
Suppression  ofDacoity  ) 

28 

13- 

9 

4 

0 

Chunderseker  Roy. 

61 

7f 

0 

2 

6 

Jc&soro  Office 

25 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Moorshedabad  Office 

22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

126 

20 

9 

9 

6 

so  out  of  170  prisoners  150  have  been  punished.  The  old  propor- 
tion therefore  has  been  fully  obtained,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
result  of  the  Midnapore  trials,  157  having  been  punished  out  of  162 
prisoners  ; out  of  332  prisoners  brought  to  trial,  but  25  have  been 
acquitted,  and  of  the  number  punished,  250  have  been  transported  for  lifo. 


20th. — There  has  l>een  but  little  apparent  decrease  in  the  number 


of  dacoities  committed  in  the  Districts  under 


i 1856. 

i 

1857. 

24-Perjrunnahs  ... 

3 

0 

Baraset 

5 

5 

llowrnh 

3 

3 

Hooghly 

41 

80 

Burdwan 

12 

19 

Ruddeah 

H 

15 

Midnapnro 

20 

22 

Moor*hedabod  ... 

65 

50 

Jessore 

62 

31 

Total 

219 

175 

year  than  afterwards.  The 


the  Commission  during  the  year  ; with 
the  exception  of  Jessore  and  Hooghly,  the 
first  year’s  operations  in  the  former  Dis- 
trict have  had  the  usual  effect,  and  would 
lead  to  the  hope  of  the  early  cessation  of 
the  crime  altogether,  but  this,  in  my  opi- 
nion, cannot  take  place  until  the  village 
gangs  are  destroyed.  Immediately  the  Com- 
mission commences  to  work  in  a District, 
the  decrease  in  crime  Is  very  marked,  but 
as  yet  has  always  shown  more  in  the  first 
more  noted  gangs  are  seized  ; but  the  lesser 


• Of  this  number,  3 released  on  appeal  to  tho  Sudder. 
t Of  this  number,  2 ditto  ditto  ditto. 
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ones  remain  ; great  and  daring  dacoities  cease,  but  the  ciime  on  a 
smaller  scale  continues.  The  Chandernagore,  Shikaree,  and  other 
gangs  which  used  to  commit  such  daring  crimes  in  these  Districts, 
and  almost  always  with  impunity,  are  no  longer  in  existence,  and 
there  is  little  chance  of  a dacoity  like  that  committed  in  Madhub 
Dutt’s  house  in  Chinsurah,  occurring  again.  But  Mr.  Ward’s  Report 
for  1856,  paraa  15  to  33,  shows  how  much  is  still  to  be  done  in 
Hooghly,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  each  of  the  other 
Districts. 

21*£. — The  conspiracy  which  was  discovered  in  the  Nujjeeb  Guard 
at  Jessore,  appears  to  have  extended  to  this  Office.  On  taking  charge 
1 found  the  larger  portion  of  the  Nujjeebs  had  been  discharged  by 
Mr.  Ward,  and  a guard  of  sailors  had  been  entertained.  Since  then 
the  Latter  have  been  discharged,  and  the  Burkundauzes  have  been  in- 
creased to  their  original  strength.  During  the  year  6 approvers  have 
forfeited  their  conditional  pardon,  and  3 have  absconded,  all  but  Sree- 
mouto  Ghose  of  the  former  were  transported  for  sedition  or  seditious 
language  and  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  was  the  apparent  in- 
ducement for  the  latter  to  abscond. 

22ud. — The  Report  of  the  Native  Doctor  is  annexed.  The 
health  of  the  establishment  has  been  good  ; but  4 prisoners  have 
died;  1 after  being  sentenced;  1 after  commitment;  1 whose  case 
was  before  the  Sudder,  and  1 while  under  examination ; 3 approvers 
have  also  died. 

23 ixl. — The  Report  of  the  Midnapore  Office  is  attached. 

24 th. — I have  only  now  to  request  the  favor  of  your  submitting  this 
Report  for  the  information  of  His  Houor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who 
will,  I trust,  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  year,  considering  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  other  obstacles  which  have  hin- 
dered the  full  working  of  the  different  Offices.  The  prospects  for  the 
preseut  year  are  most  cheering.  If  the  Courts  remain  as  they  are  now 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  contend  against,  but  the  high  price  of  food, 
and  though  that  may  occasion  the  commission  of  some  petty  dacoities, 
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which  otherwise  would  not  take  place,  the  simultaneous  working  (and  I 
trust  energetic  working)  of  this  Office  and  its  branches  in  Hooghly, 
Midnapore,  Jessore,  and  Moorshedabad,  will,  I hope,  end  in  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 


I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  KEIGHLY, 
Officiating  Dacoity  Commissioner. 

N.  B. — The  Pundit,  attached  to  this  Commission  for  the  education  of 
the  approver’s  sons,  was  appointed  on  the  11th  February  1857.  There 
are  43  pupils  ; of  these  26  are  the  sons  of  approvers. 

C.  H.  KEIGHLY, 
Officiating  Dacoity  Commissioner. 
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STATES! EXT  showing  the  names  of  individuals  committed  from  this  Office  with  the  result  of  their  trials 

and  the  dates  of  the  same. 
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t.  Of  this  number,  3 released  on  Appeal  to  the  P adder. 
Of  this  number,  2 ditto  ditto  ditto. 


Appendix  D. 

NUMBER  of  Dacoitiea  committed  in  the  undermentioned  Districts 

during  1857. 


Division.  I 

District. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

I 

% 

1 

1-1 

| Decrease.  | 

Rexabes. 

r 

Patna* 

5 

0 

2 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Behar* 

3 

8 

10 

15 

0 

0 

0 

£ 

Saurun 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

’i 

Pi 

Shahabad*  ... 

1 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

i 

Chuinparun* 

0 

12 

0 

3 

H 

0 

1 

0 

© 

20 

14 

27 

27 

4 

1 

0 

© 

a 

M f 

|Bhaugulpore* 

12 

13 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

* 

B 

a 

1! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

°l 

© 

g-f 

O 1 
< 

Monghyr*  .. 

6 

6 

4 

B 

8 

0 

0 

1 

© 

3 

w 

w L 

Purneah  M 

0 

4 

10 

9 

8 

i 

1 

-X 

y a 

Total 

17 

22 

27 

13 

27 

0 

0 

Kajshaye 

27 

60 

27 

26 

30 

27 

0 

3i 

© 

© 

Pubnah 

9 

17 

19 

14 

19 

24 

E 

u 

<A 

• 

1 

© 

◄ 

Rungpore  .. 

36 

34 

39 

33 

47 

48 

1 

0 

1 

3 

w 

w 

»-» 

-d 

Bogra  . . .. 

17 

35 

30 

58 

21 

12 

0 

9 

a 

3 

Ph 

'Dinagepore  .. 

5 

27 

17 

17 

17 

8 

0 

9 

M&ldah 

25 

25 

9 

31 

18 

0 

13 

2 

Total  .. 

119 

157 

157 

165 

137 

6 

34 

H 

f 

Backerguno.. 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 

0 

1 

Dacca* 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

C 

0 

j 

Forreedpore  . 

4 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

p 

Mymenaingh 

8 

2 

12 

3 

8 

6 

0 

2 

Sylhet  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

0 

Total 

14 

17 

8 

14 

14 

2 

2 
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Cuttack.  Chittagong.  Bubdwan.  Nuddka. 


XI 


Appendix  D.  — ( Concluded.) 


District. 


•f 


Baraset. . 
Jessore... 


24-Perguns  . 
|Nuddcah 
Total 

Beerbhoom 
Bancoorah 
Burdwan 
Hooghly 
Howrah 
Midnapore 
Total 

[1 Chittagong 
Noakhally 
^ (Tipperah 

Total 
Cuttack... 
Pooree 
Balasore 
Total 


I 


1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

j 

1857. 

Increase.  1 

1 ® 

o 

o 

o 

;Q 

48 

23 

10 

3 

5 

5 

C 

1 ° 

33 

43 

44 

68 

| 62 

31 

0 

31 

di  63 

58 

33 

54 

; 65 

50 

0 

15 

.1  11 

7 

2 

5 

! 3 

0 

0 

3 

67 

71 

41 

23 

8 

15 

7 

0 

. 222 

202 

130 

153 

143 

i 

101 

7 

49 

. 51 

69 

38 

24 

31 

19 

0il2 

103 

43 

27 

42 

24 

29 

5 

0 

. 80 

67 

62 

27 

12 

19 

7 

0 

1 

. 136 

95 

61 

33 

41 

30 

Oil 

40 

27 

9 

5 

3 

3 

1 

0 

29 

37 

27 

15 

20 

22 

2! 

0 

439 

338 

224 

146 

131 

122 

14  23 

0 

5 

0 

2 

« 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

7 

4 

0 

2 

9 

1 

4 

7 

12 

4 

O ; 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

°| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

o| 

0 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

Remarks. 


C.  H.  KEIGHLY, 

Ofg.  Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  Daeoitu. 
HooGHtT}  T 3 

The  121  h February  1858.  j 
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Appendix  E . 

STATEMENT  of  the  number  of  Prisoners  arrested,  etc.,  for  Dacoity 
in  the  Bengal  Division  for  1857. 


District. 

s I 

CC 

is  i- 

o 

si-i : 

3 i V 
l.  r 

2 3 5 

- U y1  ’ 

5 '£  o 
■5 

333,2 

g*sr 

£5IVS'| 

3 2 rs  ■- 

^ u p ~ ~ 

| i 

2 '* 

< p 

2 

h 

! 

Ii 

t V ; 

Z X 

5 § 
g-« 
< 

d 

c 

U 

Amount  of  Proper- 
ty stolen. 

1 

u 

%i 

■+*  p 
! | 

Patna* 

0 

o 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 "1 

Dehor* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

it 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

Sanruu 

4 

9 

3 

3 

u 

1,864 

4 

0 

14  10  0 j 

Skaliabad*  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<> 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

Cbumpurun.* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

Total  .. 

4 

9 

3 

3 

0 

1.846 

4 

0 

14  10  0 ! 

- . 1 

Bliag  ill  pore* 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 0 0 1 

Tirlioot 

1 

n 

0 

0 

• 

1,134 

0 

(1 

0 0 0 j 

Moughyr*  ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

0 0 0 1 

Purneah 

8 

•’>3 

10 

8 

7 

2,220 

9 

1 

65  6 0 ^ 

Total  ... 

9 

07 

10 

8 

i 

3,354 

9 

(> 

65  0 0 | 

Uajshaye  . . 

,7 

71 

8 

13 

l 

3,752 

0 

(j 

148  14  11  j 

lJulma 

24 

40 

10 

7 

11 

16,247 

5 

3 

3,741  13  6 j 

Rungpore 

48 

166 

18 

22 

2. 

19,351 

10 

(. 

774  9 0 | 

Bograh 

12 

40 

29 

0 

t 

I 1.649 

14 

3 

207  14  3 

Dinagoporc 

8 

99 

34 

0 

! o 

2,162 

14 

6 

246  4 3 | 

[_  Maldah 

18 

| 127 

51 

38 

•3 

8,199 

12 

0 

614  15  li 

Total 

137 

552 

150 

80 

35 

52,363 

9 

0 5,794  7 6J 

' Hackerguug 

5 

29 

11 

i 

(1 

2,421 

15 

9 307  5 3 

i 

Dacca* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_o_ 

o 

e 

c 

{ Furreedpore 

2 

0 

0 

0 

a 

913 

4 

j 

28  12  6 

1 

j Mymensingh 

6 

60 

5 

0 

0 

6,069 

4 

r 

127  13  6 

l Sylhet 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1,012 

6 

i 

0 0 0 

Total  .. 

14 

94 

15 

1 

9 

10,416 

14 

)l  463  15  3 
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Appendix  E.— ( Concluded.) 


Division. 

District. 

Humber  of  crises  as 
certained  to  liav 
occurred. 

Number  of  Prisoner 
brought  to  tria 
before  Magistrate 

o 

/> 

_§ 

5 

.?  2 
> o 

§ “ 

r±_ 

■X 

Z) 

& 

» 

‘5  Z 

i 

s 

1 

Amount  of  Proper 
ty  atoleu. 

Amount  of  Proper 
ty  recovered. 

r 

Baraset 

5 

0 

0 

0 

~o 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

bi 

jJessore 

31 

41 

8 

6 

li 

7,700 

3 

9 

40  2 

3 

<n  1 

< \ 
« ) 

! Moorshedabad 

50 

127 

23 

6 

0 

14,114 

3 

3 

111  7 

5 

24-Perghs.  ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

0 

1 

L 

iNuddeah 

15 

78 

21 

17 

0 

2,806 

14 

3 

44  9 

8 

Total  ... 

! 

101 

246 

52 

29 

11 

24,621 

5 

3 

196  3 

2 

f 

Beerbhoom  ... 

19 

107 

27 

19 

22 

3,741 

12 

3 

110  12 

0 

Bancoorah  ... 

29 

82 

2 

20 

12 

5,276 

9 

0 

41  9 

6 

>5 

& 

Burdwan 

19 

113 

18 

25 

25 

8,676 

8 

3 

123  3 

6 

g ' 

C3 

P i 
pq 

Hooghly 

30 

136 

18 

14 

1 1 

5,134 

10 

9 

345  5 

9 

1 

Howrah 

3 

26 

1 

4 

0 

1,937 

14 

9 

167  4 

0 

1 

L 

Midnapore  . . 

22 

96 

12 

14 

0 

3,937 

10 

8 

122  13 

0 

Total  ... 

120 

560 

78 

94 

73 

28,708 

1 

6 

920  15 

9 

Chittagong  ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 



0 

0 0 

0 

Sol 

= H 

Xoakhally  . 

5 

34 

19 

1 

0 

1,878 

12 

0 

612  4 

8 

Tipperah 

7 

18 

0 

13 

° 

6,791 

14- 

6 

0 0 

0 

Total  ... 

12 

47 

19 

14 

8,170 

10 

6 

162  4 



8 

g { 

Cuttack 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

■u  ; 

Pooree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

<5  ( 

Balasore 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Total  . . . 

1 

0 

•1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

7 

C.  H.  KEIGHLY, 

Hooohlt  ; y ( Commr.  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity. 

The  12/A  February  1866.  1 
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No.  44. 

Commissioner's  Office,  Burdiuan  Division  ; 
Burdwan,  the  27th  February  1858. 

To 

The  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 

• Fort  William. 


Judicial. 

Sir, 

I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  Captain  Keighly’s 
Report  of  his  work  ou  the  District  of  Midnapore  as  Assistant  to  the 
Dacoity  Commissioner,  which  will,  I think,  be  viewed  by  His  Honor 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  with  high  satisfaction. 


2nd. — In  1857  there  had  been  fifteen  dacoities  and  seven  attempts 
against  eighteen  dacoities,  and  two  attempts  in  1856  ; an  actual  increase 
of  two  cases  as  to  number,  but  an  astonishing  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  plunder  from  Rupees  10,027  to  2,812,  and  the  description  of  the 
crimes  generally  has  been  far  lighter. 


Transported  for  life  128 

Town  Imprisonment  ...  22 

Sentenced  as  bad  characters  11 

— 161 

Acquitted  by  Sessions  Judge 1 

Suddcr  1 

Captain  Keighly  ...  34 

— 36 

Under  trial  by  Ditto  46 

Ditto  by  Sessions  Judge  27 

Died  and  escaped  ...  7 


— 80 
277 

must  be,  I think,  unequalled,  and 
Captain  Keighly’s  judgment. 


3rd. — The  marginal  state- 
ment showing  that  of  197  persons 
whose  trials  have  been  concluded, 
only  38  have  been  acquitted  in 
all  the  Courts,  aud  that  out  of 
152  commitment  only  2 have 
been  acquitted,  1 by  the  Sessions 
Judge  and  1 by  the  Sudder, 
reflects  the  utmost  creuit  upon 


4 th. — He  speaks  very  highly  of  the  Native  Officer  in  charge  of 
his  Nujeeb  Guard,  and  the  appearance  of  the  place  when  I visited 
it  during  Captain  Keighly’s  absence,  leads  me  to  believe  his  praise  to  be 
deserved. 
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5th..—  Captain  Keighly  very  justly  observes,  that  he  cannot  expect 
to  send  up  so  good  a statement  again  ; but  his  having  done  so  once 
shows  with  what  care  and  tact  his  work  is  conducted,  and  I doubt  not 
that  he  will  continue  to  maintain  the  very  high  character  he  has  so 
justly  attained. 

6t/(.— I cannot  at  present  say  anything  regarding  the  Border 
Police  hinted  at  in  Captain  Keighly ’s  4th  para.  I do  not  myself 
think  it  would  have  any  effect  in  preventing  dacoits  crossing  to  and 
from  the  Mohurbhunj  Territory  where  they  chiefly  congregate.  On  a 
large  River  or  in  an  open  country  it  might  be  useful,  but  in  a tract  of 
thick  jungle,  I fear,  it  would  be  useless.  1 may,  however,  suggest  to 
His  Honor  that  a communication  direct  from  his  Government  to  the 
Mohurbhunj  Raja  on  the  necessity  of  his  handing  over  the  dacoits 
now  searched  for  and  preventing  others  from  crossing  the  border  would 
have  a good  effect. 


I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed;  W.  H.  ELLIOTT, 

Commissioner. 
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LIST  of  Dacoits  “ Absconded”  in  the  years  1855  and  1856,  in  Zillah 

M idnapore. 


Number.  1 

Residence. 

1 

Date  of  Abscond- 

Village. 

Thannah. 

ing. 

i 

Gopal  Sing 

lOozeea 

Kunchunnagore. 

26th  July  1855. 

2 

Madhub  Berah 

Nulgola 

Ditto 

i 

3 

Docket?  Dolloee 

Oozeea  ... 

Ditto 

26th  July  1855. 

4 ; 

Jhurroo  Dolloee 

Ditto 

i 

Ditto 

26th  July  1855. 

6 

Madhub  Maryhee  Kyat 

Bunnomalbeerreah 

Nimal 

23rd  May  1856. 

6 | 

Mohun  Laya 

Moondparah 

Ditto 

9th  May  1856. 

7 , 

Ram  Dolloee  ..J 

Kooarpooreah 

Ditto 

8 

Chundee  Samoee 

Anooree  ... 

Ditto 

9th  May  1856. 

9 

Kisto  Doss 

Gowrangbahr  ... 

Pudm  Basaon 

15th  May  1856. 

10 

Kashce  Bhat  ... 

Ballychuck 

Pnrtabpore 

25th  Sept.  1856. 

11  Munsharam  Dobs 

j 

Kakteea 

Pudm  Basaon  .. 

7 th  Sept.  1856. 

12  Nubbeen  Dundpat 

Hoglah 

Ditto 

29th  Sept.  1856. 

13  Brejo  Mohun  Doss 

Bakulsha 

Kasheegunge  ...1 

1st  Oct.  1856. 

14  'Narayn  Dolloee 

Koomeerdha 

Nimal  • . 

26th  Nov.  1856. 

15  j 

Lochun  Dolloee 

Ransh  Khali 

Culmejole  ... 

28th  Nov.  1856. 

16 

Jadoo  Bhoonya 

Bole  Kooshda 

Nagaon 

8th  Dec.  1856. 

17  i 

Narayn  Bhoonya 

Raneechuck 

Pnrtabpore 

4th  Dec.  1856. 

18  j< 

Gooraee  Dolloee 

Parbuttypore 

Culraojole 

25th  Dec.  1856. 

(Signed)  C.  H.  KEIGHLY, 

Offg.  Commr.  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity. 
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STA  TEM ENT  thawing  the  names  Ac  of  Individual*  committed  from  this  Office  in  simple,  cases  of  Dacoity, 
or  whose  cases  hive  been  finally  settled  by  me  as  Magistrate  during  the  year  1857. 

Midnapore,  the  1 st  January  1858. 
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22  Mukkoos.iha  ..  .'tureeporo  ...I Dangiuarreo  ..  23rd  ditto  ,.10  Ditto  ditto  28th  ditto. 

23  Madhuh  Doss  . .B.ilirdnh  . . Naguoti  ..  30th  ditto  . . ,10  Ditto  ditto  20th  ditto. 

24,Sumkhoo  Manna  ..  Hubbeeubanha  ..  Busooleea  . . I August  1857  ••  3 Ditto  ditto  20th  ditto. 
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(Signed)  C.  H.  KEIGHLY, 

Ojf'y.  Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  JJacoity. 


STATEMENT  shotting  the  names , $€.  *f  Individuals  committed  from  this  Office  on  the  charge  of  being  professional 
dacoits  or  tchose  cases  have  been  finally  settled  during  the  year  1857. 

Mid  no  port j,  January  1858. 
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STATEMENT  showing  the  names,  S^c.—  ( Concluded.) 
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A 1)  I)  E NBA. 


No.  296. 


To 


The  Junior  Secretary  to  the 

Government  of  Bengal 

Fort  William. 


Dated  Hooghly,  the  1st  June  1857. 

Sir, 

The  following  Report  on  the  trial  of  Obhorshee  Bagdi, 
called  for  in  the  17th  paragraph  of  the  Hon’ble  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor’s  Resolution  on  tny  Report  for  1856,  was  prepared  several 
days  ago,  but  by  an  oversight  not  despatched.  I trust,  I may  bo 
pardoned  for  the  delay  which  has  thus  accidentally  occurred  in  sub- 
mitting it. 

2nd. — I was  slightly  in  error  when  I stated  that  the  grounds  » 
of  commitment  in  Madhub  Ghose’s  case,  and  in  that  against  Obhorshee 
Bagdi,  were  precisely  the  same.  It  would  have  been  more  correct, 
if  I had  written  that  the  proof  to  establish  the  specific  count  prin- 
c i/xdly  relied  on,  for  conviction  as  affording  evidence  corrobora- 
tive of  the  approvers  testimony,  (viz.,  that  which  charged  the 
prisoners  with  dacoity  on  the  night  of  the  25th  August  1849  in  the 
house  of  Gungadhur  Dutt  of  Kashyadangah,  Thannah  Poorbsthul, 

Zillah  Burdwan),  was  identical  in  both  cases,  and  that  the  grounds 
of  commitment  on  that  count  in  Obhorshee’s  Calendar  were  copied 
from  that  of  Madhub  Ghose’s  and  others.  This  inaccuracy  does  not, 
however,  in  any  way  affect  what  I urged,  vie.,  that  what  had  been 
received  as  peculiarly  good  evidence  by  the  Sudder  Court,  was  subse- 
quently rejected  in  the  Sessions. 
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3rd I annex,  as  directed,  copies  * of  the  Session’s  and  Sudder’s 

proceedings  in  both  cases,  and  have  also  added  a copy  of  my  remarks  on 
the  grounds  for  sending  Obhorshee  up  for  trial,  I beg  particularly  to  call 
attention  to  the  parts  italicised. 


4th, You  will  observe  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  Sessions  judg- 


“ When  first  confessing  at  tlio  Thannah, 
on  27th  August,  ho  named  both  the  ai>ova, 
and  on  this  point  tho  Committing  Officer 
in  his  English  Abstract  is  in  error,  unless  he 
considers  the  prisoner’s  name  to  have  boen 
interpolated  in  the  Record  which  it  proba- 
bly was.  The  paper  bears  so  suspicious  an 
appearance  that  1 have  extracted  it  from  the 
K other.  In  my  opinion  this  Kamloll  did 
not,  on  tho  27th  August,  know  prisoner's 
uamo  and  that  some  one  else  supplied  it. 


ment  on  Obhorshee’s  trial,  regarding 
the  impounding  of  the  suspicious 
paper  to  which  I made  allusion.  To 
this  I can  only  reply,  that  it  was  a 
rule  with  Mr.  Wilkins  always  to 
allow  a Committing  Officer  to  take 
copies  of  his  decisions,  and  that  in 
the  copy  of  the  judgment  which  my 


writer  took  down  on  the  day  of  Obhorshee’s  trial,  and  which  is  on  record 
in  this  Office,  the  paragraph  in  the  margin  occurs,  instead  of  the  sen- 
tence which  I have  underlined  at  K in  the  copy  now  supplied  from  the 


Additional  Sessions  Court. 


5th. I beg  also  to  send  up  the  paper  said  to  bear  so  suspicious  an 

appearance.  The  supposed  interpolation  occurs  at  E.  on  the  second 
page,  but  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  Vernacular  will  at  once  see 
• that  the  word  sftfjRl  was  written  by  the  same  hand  as  wrote  the  rest 
of  the  deposition,  that  the  name  Obhorshee  is  not  unusually  contracted 
as  it.  would  be,  bad  it  been  interpolated,  and  an  exanimation  of  the  paper 
will  show  that  there  is  no  erasure,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  stroke 
through  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ink  in  the  rest  of  the  letters- 

It  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  the  deponent  had  at  first  stated  he  did 
not  remember  the  name  of  the  Bagdi  he  was  alluding  to,  but  suddenly 
remembered  it  just  as  the  Mohurrir  had  written  the  two  words  and  that 
the  latter  then  ran  his  pen  through  them  and  entered  the  name 
Obhorshee.  

• Sessions  Judgment  in  Modhub  Qlioscs  case. 

B.  Sadder  ditto  ditto. 

C.  Sessions  Judgment  in  Obhorshee  Badgi’s  case. 

D.  Charge  and  ground  of  commitment  in  ditto. 


j ! 
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Gth. — It  may  bo  noticed  that  this  was  not  the  confession  I referred  to 
in  my  abstract  of  grounds  for  commitment  which  was  of  the  28th  August, 
and  before  the  Deputy  Magistrate  himself,  this  suspicious  one  bears  date 
the  27th  August,  and  was  recorded  by  the  Darogah  ; however,  the  two 
are  precisely  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  point  is  immaterial. 


G. 


7th. — From  the  accompanying  * from  the  Sessions  Judge  of  Hoogh- 
ly,  it  appears  that  Madhub  Ghose’s  trial  occupied  Mr.  Bayley 
three  days,  whereas,  on  the  16th  September  Mr.  Wilkins 
tried  two  cases. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  J.  R.  WARD, 
Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity. 
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A 

Government, 

VuU  h } versus 

zamut  Re-r 

Pof  ’lfiM  l Madhub  Gho8e,  (No.  15,)  Srkeram  Biswais,  (No.  16,)  Mara I) tic# 
Rage.  6S5.  J Naoa,  (No.  17.)  Sham  Baqdi  (No.  18.) 

Crime  charged.  Is/  Count,  No.  15  to  18. — Dacoity  on  tlio  night  of  the  1st 
March  1848  in  the  bouse  of  Moulovee  Lotf  Hossein  of  Mashdanga,  Tliannah 
Jlontreseur,  Zillah  Burdwan.  2nd  Count.—  Dacoity  on  the  night  of  tho  25th  August 
184!)  in  the  house  of  Gungadhtir  Putt  of  Kassiahdangah,  Tliannah  L'ggerdeep, 
Zillah  Nuddea.  3rd  Count,  Not.  15,  17  and  18. — Dacoity  on  the  night  of  the  ‘20th 
March  1850  in  the  house  of  Rampershad  Biswas  of  Kotallv,  Tliannah  Kalioopole, 
Zillah  Jessore.  4/A  Count,  Not.  15  to  18. — Having  belonged  to  a gang  of  dacoits. 

Remarks  by  the  Sessions  Judge.  All  the  Prisoners  pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  cate  of  prisoner  Madhub  Ghote,  No.  15. 

Count  1 it. — Mashdanga  Dacoity.  The  prisoner  is  stated,  in  the  original  confes- 
sion of  Mauick  Ghose,  witness  No.  1,  to  have  been  implicated  in  this  dacoity.  That 
confession  was  taken  in  May  1854.  The  prisoner  was  arrested  in  May  1855.  The 
approver’s  statement  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  dacoity  is  borne  out  by  the  pro- 
secutor’s. This  approver  mentions  Bmimallee  as  the  party  who  was  the  spy,  and 
Monohur  Ghose  as  the  party  who  called  him  witness.  Witness  No.  1.  The  record 
of  the  Pliaree  Burkundauze  having  had  his  suspicions  roused  by  seeing  Bunmallee 
and  Monohur  together  on  the  day  of  the  dacoity  to  a certain  degree  corroborates 
this.  The  deposition  of  this  witness  here  is  in  accordance  with  the  above. 

Count  2nd  (Kastiadangah)  Nobay  Ohose,  witness  No.  2,  implictcd  thit  pritoner 
in  the  dacoity  charged  in  thit  count,  the  witness  No.  2 made  hit  general  confection 
in  January  1854.  The  correctnett  of  the  ttalementt  made  by  the  witness  at  to  hit  da - 
coity  it  borne  out  by  the  record  of  it.  Firstly,  by  the  statement  of  the  Native  lady  of 
the  houte  at  to  her  escaping  by  a neighbour3 1 roof.  Secondly,  by  the  ttateinent  of 
Boyle  Burkundauze  that  lie  uted  arruwt  againtt  them.  Thirdly,  by  the  confection  of 
Jiamloll,  a dacoit  who  teas  tcized.  That  confection  it  of  the  28/A  August  1849. 
Fourthly,  by  the  witness  No.  Ts  statement  of  that  seizure  and  ItamloUs,  at  also  that 
of  the  Chotckcedar  and  Burkundauze  tallying  in  all  essential  particulars.  Fifthly, 
by  the  character  of  the  property  found  to  be  taken  on  that  seizure  (metal,  utensils,  dc.) 
and  that  deposed  to  by  this  witness  at  being  with  him  and  Samloll  when  the  latter  was 
seized. 
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The  identity  of  the  prisoner,  Madhub  Ghose,  with  the  wounded  man,  has  to  be 
considered.  Manick  Ghose,  witness  No.  1 and  Nobay  No.  2,  called  him  of  Poorbus- 
ihul  in  their  original  confessions,  t He  so  calls  himself.  Raraloll  calls  him  of 
Gungadauga.  The  prisoner  admitted  to  the  Commissioner  that  he  once  was 
of  Gungadauga,  and  it  is  in  evidence*  that  he  was  of  both  places,  and  of  Kugghoo- 
nathpore.  Ram  loll  also  distinctly  states  in  his  confession  of  1840,  that  there  were 
two  Madhub  Glioses  in  the  dacoity,  and  the  Darogah’s  reportf  shows  that  the  chota 
Madhub  Ghose  could  not  be  found,  while  the  boro  Madhnb  Ghose  was  sent  in, 
but  released  on  the  authorities  being  satisfied  that  his  wound  was  caused,  as  he 
alleged,  by  a lodally.  The  Commissioner  refers  to  a scar  on  prisoner’s  leg.  I had 
the  prisoner  examined  by  the  Civil  Surgeon.J  who  doubt  that  any  of  the  scars 
were  caused  by  arrow-wounds,  but  considers  them  the  result  of  native  cauteriz- 
ation, which,  however,  (the  Civil  Surgeon  adds)  might  conceal  an  arrow-scar.  But 
the  witness,  No.  2,  distinctly  recognises  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  the  Madhub 
Ghose  implicated  in  this  dacoity,  and  as  the  one,  who  was  not  arrested  when 
auother  of  that  name  was  so,  and  as  his  account  of  this  dacoity  in  other 
particulars,  is  supported  by  various  and  independent  records,  and  is  not  refuted 
or  contradicted,  I do  not  see  why  it  should  be  set  aside,  as  it  respects  the  prisoner 
in  this  Count. 

Count  3 rd. — “ Kotallv”  Dacoity.  Nobay,  witness  No.  2,  before  the  Commissioner, 
named  this  prisoner,  Madhub  Ghose,  as  implicated  in  this  dacoity.  Mauick, 
witness  No.  1,  said  some  of  the  Chundeepoore  people,  specifying  Lokenath  and 
Doorgachurn  and  Kishto  Ghose,  were  there.  Doorgachum  aud  Lokenath  are 
stated  to  have  been  leaders  of  the  Chundeepore  gang,  aud  that  this  prisoner, 
Madhub,  No.  15,  belonged  to  it.  There  is  consistency,  aud  yet  apparently  not  a 
collusive  one  iu  the  main  details  of  this  dacoity  given  by  witnesses  Nos.  1,  2 and 
3,  both  here  and  before  the  Commissioner. 

Count  4 th. — “ Belonging  to  a gang  of  dacoits.”  The  above  remarks  and  the 
statement  appeuded  to  this  letter,  show  how  aud  by  whom  the  prisoner  was 
sworn  to,  as  belonging  to  a gang  of  dacoits,  before  his  arrest  aud  since. 

The  defence  of  prisoner  No.  15  before  the  Commissioner  consisted  in  a denial. 
Here  he  stated  that  enmity  existed  between  him  and  Manick  Ghose,  as  the  father 
of  the  latter  had  turned  Christian,  aud  his  mother  went  with  Europeans  in  boats, 
and  no  Gwala  would  eat  with  him.  And  that  his  (prisoner)  father  especially 
refused  their  re-admission  into  caste.  The  prisoner  says  that  he  did  mention  this 
to  the  Commissioner,  but  that  he  would  not  record  it.  I have  not  deemed  it 


* Witnesses  Nos.  1,  2 an»l  5. 
t 31st  August  lSl'J,  No.  4*3. 

£ Witness  No.  13  summoned  by  tlie  Serious  Jud^o 
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necessary  to  take  the  evidence  of  a Committing  Officer,  on  the  record  of  his  Office 
signed  by  himself,  being  a true  one.  % 

This  prisoner,  No.  15,  also  urges  that  Nobay  Ghose,  witness  No.  2,  was  a ser- 
vant to  a planter  at  Kanksyallee  and  was  at  enmity  with  prisoner,  owing  to  a quarrel 
as  to  pasturage  in  which  the  said  witness  No.  2,  was  beaten.  The  prisoner.  No.  15, 
denies  all  knowledge  of  the  other  three  witnesses,  so  that  no  enmity  could  exist 
as  to  them.*  He  adds  that  his  witnesses  sent  here  were  llullodhur  Ghose  and 
Haradhun,  but  cultivators,  while  those  he  meant  were  gwalas.  He  said,  however, 
that  he  would  not  have  those  witnesses  sent  for. 

As  to  his  character,  t it  may  be  observed,  that  prisoner  No.  15  was  recognized 
in  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  Deenonath  Nundy  (prisoners  Nos.  8 and  9 of  Fouz- 
daree  Record  No.  230)  but  not  found.  He  was  arrested  for  collecting  offensive 
weapons  in  June  1851  (prisoner  No.  15  of  Fouzdaree  Record,  No.  78.)  He  was 
implicated  in  the  confession  of  prisoner  No.  16,  Sreeram  Biswas  as  to  a dacoity  on  a 
boat  in  which  were  some  Officers  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police  (prisoner  No.  9 
of  Record  No.  20).  In  the  Burjora  Dacoity,  Thannah  Nuddea,  this  prisoner. 
No.  15,  is  also  mentioned. 

The  case  of  Sreenath  Biswas,  prisoner  No.  16. 

Count  1st. — u Mashdangah  Dacoity.” — The  witness,  No.  1,  has  mentioned  the 
prisoner  here  and  in  his  original  confession.  The  remarks  in  para.  3rd,  upon  the 
credit  to  be  attached  to  the  approver's  evidence,  apply  equally  in  the  case  of 
this  prisoner. 

Count  2nd. — “ Eassiadangah  Dacoity.” — Witness,  No.  2,  mentioned  this  pri- 
soner in  his  original  confession  and  here.  The  remarks  in  para.  4th,  upon  the  credit 
to  be  attached  to  this  approver's  evidence  as  to  this  dacoity,  equally  apply  here. 

Count  3rd.—  “ Kotally  Dacoity.” — Witnesses  Nos.  2 and  2 mentioned  this 
prisoner  Sreeram,  No.  16,  here,  but  do  not  in  their  original  confessions. 

Count  4 th. — “ Belonging  to  a gang  of  dacoits.” — The  tabular  statement  attached 
to  this  letter  will  show  that  the  prisoner  was  stated  in  the  original  confession  of 
witness,  No.  1,  (Manick  Ghose)  to  have  been  engaged  in  a dacoity  at  Bissorambhee, 
and  in  two  (besides  that  charged  in  Count  No.  3)  at  Kaasiadangnh.  All  the 
witnesses  here  depose  to  this  prisoner  being  a gang  robber.  I would  also  mention 
this  prisoner’s  confession  referred  to  in  para.  11.  A reference  to  the  name  of  his 
father  given  by  himself  there  and  here,  fixes  his  identity. 

* It  is  however  urged  that  witness  No.  1 has  influenced  thorn,  ilow,  is  not  slated. 

t Case  of  Hurro  Sirdar,  Pago  717,  Kizamut  Adawlut  Report,  22ud  June  1855,  ten  lines 
from  bottom. 
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The  prisoner’s  defence  is  that  Manick  Ghose,  witness  No.  1,  absconded  in 
a criminal  case,  and  prisoner’s  brother,  e'reenath,  was  Gomastah,  andothat  they 
botli  liad  caused  bis  capture,  and  that  he,  witness  No.  1,  is  consequently  the 
prisoner’s  enemy.  He  adds  that  Nobay  Ghose’s  (witness  No.  2)  cattle  bad  tres- 
passed in  his  land,  and  that  he  Nobay  had  been  beaten  by  prisoner.  The 
prisoner,  says  he,  knows  none  of  the  other  witnesses.  They  could  have  there- 
fore no  ground  of  enmity  against  him.  The  witnesses,  he  calls  to  character, 
do  not  give  him  a good  character. 

The  cate  of  pritoner,  i Vo.  17,  Uaradhun  Naga. 

Count  1>1. — “Mashdangah  Dacoity.” — Witness,  No  1,  in  bis  original  confession 
and  here,  states  prisoner  No.  17  to  have  been  engaged  in  this  dacoity.  My  previous 
remarks  in  pan.  2nd  equally  apply  to  his  confession  in  regard  to  this  prisoner  on 
this  Count. 

Count  2nd. — “ Kasseadangah  Dacoity.” — Witness,  No.  2,  in  his  original  con- 
fession and  here,  states  prisouer  No.  17  to  have  been  engaged  in  this  dacoity.  My 
remarks  in  para.  4th  refer  to  the  credit  to  be  given  to  this  witness  on  this  Count. 

Count  3rd.— “ Kotally  Dacoity.” — Witness,  No.  3,  in  his  original  confession 
and  here,  states  this  prisoner  to  have  been  engaged  in  this  dacoity. 

Count  4 th — “ Belonging  to  a gang  of  dacoits.” — Prisoner,  No.  17,  is  mentioned 
(vide  Tabular  Statement)  in  the  original  confession,  as  engaged  in  six  dacoities. 
Here  in  seven. 

His  defence  is  that  the  father-in-law  of  witness.  No.  1,  and  Manick  Ghose, 
and  some  relatives  of  theirs,  conspired  with  the  Zemindar  to  dispossess  prisoner 
of  some  Lakeraj  land,  aud  that  the  villagers  were  ill-affected  against  him.  He 
odds  that  Nobay  Ghose’s  wife  was  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  became  his 
(prisoner’s)  mistress.  He  urges  that  he  made  this  defence  before  the  Commis- 
sioner, but  that  Officer  did  not  record  it.  On  this  point,  (rii/e  para.  8th),  ha 
adds  that  he  does  not  know  witnesses  Nos.  3,  4 and  5.  As  to  character,  this  pri- 
souer was  stated  by  Srecuath,  a confessing  prisouer  (page  32  of  Record  96)  to 
have  been  engaged  in  a dacoity  at  Bamoonpokoor.  (The  Commissioner  in  his 
alistract  calls  the  confessing  prisoner  there,  the  brother  of  the  prisoner  No.  10 
here,  but  that  prisoner  there  called  himself  the  son  of  Ramtonoo  Ghose,  and  this 
man  calls  himself  the  son  of  Sonatun  Ghose).  The  prisoner  was  named  in  the 
confession  of  No.  16  referred  to  in  para.  11th.  He  was  said  to  be  recognised 
in  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  Brojomohun  Byragee  in  October  1850,  (pages  6 and  9 
of  Record,  No.  249.)  He  was  sworn  to  in  that  case  by  prosecutor,  as  having  seized 
him  by  the  hair. 
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The  case  of  prisoner  No.  18,  Sham  Bagdi. 

Count  1 st. — “Mashdangah  Dacoity.” — Witness,  No.  1,  stated  this  prisoner  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  Mashdangah  Dacoity.  ( Vide  my  remarks  in  para.  2nd, 
as  to  the  credit  to  be  given  to  his  evidence.) 

Count  2nd. — “ Kasseadangah  Dacoity.” — The  original  confession  of  Nobay 
Ghose,  witness  No.  2,  mentions  that  No.  17  Haradhun  was  engaged  in  this  dacoity, 
and  another  Bagdi,  whom  he  did  not  know.  Here,  he  says,  Sham  Bagdi,  this  pri- 
soner, was  there.  ( Vide  remarks  in  para.  4th,  as  to  the  credit  to  be  given  to  this 
confession.) 

Count  3rd. — 11  Kotally  Dacoity.” — The  original  confession  of  Bhisto  Ghose, 
witness  No.  3,  and  his  deposition  here,  state  the  prisoner.  No.  18,  to  have  been 
engaged  in  this  dacoity. 

Count  4th. — “ Belonging  to  a gang  of  dacoits.” — This  prisoner  is  named  by  No. 
1 in  his  original  confession  and  here  also,  engaged  (besides  in  those  charged)  in  a 
dacoity  on  a Darogah’a  boat  at  Kossiadangah,  and  by  No.  1 here  in  dacoities  at 
Burmaneetollah  and  Bissorambha. 

His  defence  is  that  witness  No.  l’s  relatives  have  enmity  with  him,  and  he 
afterwards  said  (but  it  appeared  to  me,  from  the  interval  of  reflection,  on  my  ask- 
ing him  if  he  had  any  further  defeuce  as  a sudden  after-thought)  that  he  had  crimi- 
nal intercourse  with  the  wife  of  witness  No.  1 ; further,  that  witness,  No.  2,  and  he 
had  enmity  about  cnttlo  trespass  and  that  the  prisoner  had  assaulted  witness,  No. 
2.  lie  urges  that  he  did  not  state  this  to  the  Commissioner  as  the  Omlah  told  him 
to  reserve  it  for  the  Sessions.  He  denies  any  knowledge  of  the  other  witnesses. 

As  to  the  character  of  this  prisoner,  I would  observe,  that  he  was  convicted  of 
thefl  in  October  1849,  (page  26,  Record  No.  428).  He  was  also  recognized  in  a 
dacoity  iu  the  house  of  Brijo  Byragee  in  October  1850.  He  was  stated  in  the  confes- 
sion of  prisoner  No.  16  (page  9,  Record  No.  20)  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  dacoity 
there  referred  to. 

I consider  all  the  prisoners  guilty  of  belonging  to  a gang  of  dacoits.  It  is  a 
carious  circumstance  that  in  the  original  confessions  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
arrest  of  these  prisoners,  their  names  are  stated  almost  in  all  cases  immediately 
after  Lokenath,*  Okoy  or  Monohur,  ».  e.  the  men  who  are  said  throughout  to  have 
been  the  leaders  of  these  prisoners,  as  if  the  approver  first  stated  the  leaders  and 
then  the  members  of  the  gang.  The  Records  of  the  Mashdangah  and  Katsiadangah 
cases  (Counts  Nos.  1 and  2)  show  that  the  witnesses1  statements  are  corroborated  by 
those  Records. 

* Tbo  Commissioner  has  informed  me  that  Lokenath  and  Okoy,  (dead),  and  Monohur  at 
Singapore,  transported. 
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Further,  there  is  no  reason  shown  why  witnesses  Nos.  3,  4 ami  5 shonldjhavtf 
deposed,  as  they  did  against  the  prisoners.  The  prisoner's  characters  appear,  from 
the  independent  Records  cited,  as  suspicious.  Their  defences  are,  I think,  false,  or 
that  they  would  have  been  strongly  urged  before.  Lastly,  if  I may  form  any 
judgment  from  demeanour  of  witnesses  before  me  and  of  the  prisoners,  when 
making  their  defence,  I feel  no  doubt  that  the  prisoners  have  not  been  stated  to  have 
belonged  to  a gaug  of  dacoits  without  foundation. 

I recommend  that  the  prisoners  be  transported  for  life. 


B 

Remarks  by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut — (Present  Messrs.  B.  J.  Colvin 
and  J.  II.  Patton.) 

The  Sessions  Judge  has  stated  clearly  and  at  great  length,  theproofs  against 
each  prisoner,  and  the  circumstances  of  corroboration  of  the  evidence  of  the  appro- 
vers. The  testimony  of  witness  So.  2 has  been  confirmed  in  a remarkable  dearee  as 
regards  the  prisonersf  Sos.  15,  16  and  17,  with  reference  to  the  Kassiadangah  Dacoity f 
and  the  general  evidence,  as  to  all  the  prisoners  being  professional  dacoits,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Records  referred  to  by  the  Sessious  Judge,  by  which  prisoner  No.  18 
is  also  shown  to  have  been  named  as  concerned  in  dacoity  on  several  occasions* 
We  convict  all  the  prisoners  of  the  charge  of  having  belonged  to  a gaug  of  dacoits, 
and  sentence  them  to  transportation  for  life. 


Additional  Sessions  Judge's  remarks  on  the  trial  of  Ohliorshee  Bagdi. 

Government  versos  Omiousiiee  Bagdi. 

The  prisoner  Ohliorshee  Bagdi  is  charged  with  three  specific  dacoities,  and 
with  having  belonged  to  a gang  of  dacoits. 

The  first  dacoity  was  at  Kashyadanga,  in  the  Nuddea  District,  on  the  10th 
Jnne  1849,  and  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  it,  there  is  the  uncorroborated 
evidence  of  the  two  approver  witnesses,  Nobny  and  Hullodbur.  They  both  de- 
nounced the  prisoner  in  their  original  confessions  of  13th  January  1854  and 
22nd  March  1856.  Nobay  names  before  me  as  before  eight  accomplices ; but  he 
omits  one  name  previously  given  by  him,  and  he  now  names  for  the  first  time 
Hvllodhur,  his  fellow-approver  witness.  Witness  was  at  the  time,  he  says,  a 
lattial  in  the  service  of  an  European  Indigo  Planter.  He  gives  the  particulars 
of  the  affair  as  before.  Hullodhur,  the  other  approver  witness,  names  before 
me  as  engaged  in  this  Kashyadanga  Dacoity  the  same  10  peisons  he  originally 
denounced,  and  amongst  them  are  the  prisoner  and  the  approver  Nobay ; but 
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the  meagre  account  of  the  affair  as  taken  down  from  him  on  22nd  March  185(5, 
differs  on  all  points  with  that  given  by  Nobay  in  1854;  and  in  his  evidence 
to-day  before  me  he  has  considerably  varied  from  his  own  previous  account 
taken  so  recently.  On  this  account,  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  cannot  be 
sustained.  To  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  2nd  dacoity,  that  at  the  same  Village 
of  Kassiadangah , Zillah  Nuddea , but  at  the  house  of  one  Gungadhur  Dutt,  we 
have  the  direct  evidence  of  but  one  approver,  Nobag . In  his  confession  recorded 
on  13 th  January  1854,  he  denounced  10  accomplices  including  the  prisoner , and 
has  done  the  same  to-day,  adding  one  fresh  name,  that  of  a second  Madhab  G hose. 
His  account  of  the  affair  differs  somewhat  now  from  that  previously  given,  but 
on  several  points  it  is  also  consistent.  In  support  of  the  direct  testimony  of  this 
one  witness,  there  is  the  statement  made  by  Ishwar  Bagdi,  Chow  key  dar,  on  the  29^A 
A ugust  1 849,  four  days  after  the  occurrence.  He  alludes  to  a dacoit  escaping  ( evi- 
dently the  witness  Nobay ) from  the  side  of  Randall  Ghose , who  was  arrested,  but  he  in 
no  way  alludes  to  the  prisoner  or  to  any  part  he  may  have  taken  in  the  business . 
This  Bamloll  confessed  to  the  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Cuiwa  on  28th  August  1849, 
three  days  ojler  the  dacoity,  and  implicated  both  prisoner  and  approver 
witness  ; but  when  E first  confessing  at  the  Thannah  on  2 6th  A ugust,  he 
named  no  one.  There  is  no  further  evidence , direct  or  circumstantial , to  connect  the 
prisoner  with  this  dacoity , and  I consider  that  produced  altogether  insufficient 
and  untrustworthy.  A coincidence  in  the  incidents  of  the  affair  between  the  approver 
witnesses  confession,  and  the  facts  elicited  at  the  time  by  the  Police,  is  no  evidence 
as  to  prisoners  individual  complicity. 

The  third  dacoity  was  on  the  Kiver  near  Korkorya,  on  8th  March  1850,  on  the 
boat  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Dubeg.  The  approver  witness,  Sreemonto  Ghose,  alone  gives  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  His  confession  was  recorded  on  the  8th  June  1856,  and  in  it  he  im- 
plicated the  prisoner  and  ten  others.  Of  these  he  has  to-day  again  named  all  but  one# 
one  Jadoo  Pal,  and  the  account  he  now  gives  of  the  affair  corresponds  on  the  whole 
with  that  previously  detailed.  The  only  proof  in  support  of  the  above  testimony 
is  two  lists  of  bad  characters  living  in  the  neighbourhood  sent  up  by  the  Darogah  of 
Poobsthul  (now  deceased),  and  dated  respectively  25th  March  and  28th  April  1850, 
whom  the  Darogah  aforesaid  said  he  suspected  as  likely  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  affair  ; but  apparently  on  no  special  grounds  or  specific  information.  The  pri- 
soner’s name  is  on  both  these  lists. 

The  prisoner  pleads  not  guilty.  He  says  be  is  on  bad  terras  with  the  approver, 
Sreemonto,  and  that  the  other  2 approvers  have  colluded  with  Sreemonto  to  injure 
him  ; but  he  cites  evidence  to  character  only.  His  witnesses,  three  in  number,  all 
say  he  is  a man  of  bad  repute,  and  to  their  knowledge,  a robber  by  profession.  The 
three  approvers  declare  be  was  a membei  of  Doorgachurn  Ghost's  and  other  gangs 
of  dacoits. 
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The  prisoner  has  been  denounced  in  other  River  Dacoities,  the  commission  of 
which  was  never  officially  reported.  In  the  Bargora  Dacoity,  he  was  denounced  by  the 
Chowkeedar,  and  the  person  whose  house  was  robbed,  and  sent  up  to  the  Sessions* 
where  he  was  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  proof,  and  he  has  been  in  Jail  for  theft 
committed  in  company  with  two  men,  one  of  whom  has  been  recently  transported  for 
dacoity.  On  the  whole,  I am  unable  to  say  any  one  specific  charge  has  been  suffi- 
ciently proved  against  the  prisoner ; but  that  there  is  enough  evidence  on  record 
to  show  he  is  a robber  of  desperate  and  dangerous  character,  whom  it  would  be 
improper  to  release  without  security  for  future  good  behaviour.  He  is  acquitted, 
but  will  furnish  Rupees  200  security  under  the  rule  prescribed  by  Regulation  VIII. 
of  1818,  Sections  X.  and  III.  of  1819,  Section  II. 

(Signed)  G.  D.  WILKINS, 

The  1 6th  September  1850.  Additional  Sessions  Judge. 


D 

Abstract  of  the  Examination , grounds  and  date  of  commitment 

for  trial. 

Government  versus  Obhorshkk  Baudi. 

The  prisoner  was  denounced  in  this  Office  so  far  back  as  January  1854,  by  the 
witness  No.  1.  His  name  was  again  mentioned  by  witness  No.  2 in  his  original 
confession  in  March  last,  and  similarly  Sreemonto,  who  confessed  on  the  3rd  June, 
stated  prisoner  had  on  several  occasions  joined  with  him  in  dacoity.  Warrants 
had  issued  for  Obhorshee’s  arrest  in  March,  but  he  was  not  arrested  till  the  23rd 
Ultimo,  and  arrived  here  on  the  25th  Idem. 

Prisoner  is  charged  on  three  specific  counts,  with  as  many  particular  dacoities, 
and  generally  with  having  belonged  to  a gang  of  dacoits. 

Count  1st. — Witnesses  Nos.  1 and  2 wTere  both  present  in  this  dacoity,  and 
though  there  is  no  independent  proof  as  to  the  prisoner's  participation  in  it,  the 
Nuthee  confirms  their  statement  generally  in  so  many  particulars,  that  taking  it  in 
connection  with  the  corroboration  afforded  iu  the  Records  annexed  as  to  his  compli- 
city in  the  other  two  dacoities  charged,  it  seems  to  me  worthy  of  acceptance. 
I enter  this  dacoity,  because  in  the  other  two  we  have  only  one  witness  to 
each,  the  witnesses  agree  on  all  points  except  that  regarding  the  seizure  of  the 
owner  of  the  premises.  The  Record  shows  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the  house 
was  seized  (page  10  of  Record  No.  7)  and  that  the  dacoits  were  opposed,  the 
villagers  throwing  bricks,  &c. 

Count  2nd. — Nobay  Ghose,  witness  No.  1,  was  alone  present  in  this  dacoity, 
and  in  his  original  confession  named  prisoner,  his  account  of  the  affair  is  singu- 
larly borne  out.  He  says  the  old  lady  of  the  house  ran  up  on  to  the  roof, 
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aud  got  on  to  a neighbours]  roof,  this  is  shown  by  the  old  lady’s  statement  (page 
-28,  Ike  rd  No.  158)  he  begins  by  saying  the  “ Tombe  was  dead”  the  Darogah’s 
first  report  (page  7)  describes  the  house  as  that  of  the  late  Ohunder  Dutt’s. 
Again  he  said,  the  Police  ca’ne  up  and  began  shooting  arrows  at  the  dacoita. 
This  is  shown  in  the  statement  of  Bolay  Burkuudauze  (page  30 ) and  in  the  same 
page  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dacoits  did  go  in  by  the  kirkee  door  as  stated. 
Further  on,  however,  we  come  to  is  other  strong  corroborated  evidence.  Nobay 
tells  us  ho  was  coming  aw’ay  with  Ramloll  Ghose  when  they  w'ere  surrounded 
by  the  villagers,  but  he  esaped  and  Ramloll  was  taken.  The  circumstances 
of  the  seizure,  as  described  by  the  witness  and  Ishwar  Chowkeedar  (page  40) 
are  precisely  the  same,  but  on  arrest  on  20th  August,  Ramloll  confessed,  ( page  99 ), 
but  he  pretended  to  speak  of  a dacoity  in  a moyra’s  house  in  Thanuah  Hatra, 
and  only  speaks  of  Nobay  Ghose,  who  was  returning  with  him  from  the  dacoity. 
On  arrival  before  the  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Cutwa  on  the  28th,  ltamloll  again 
repeated  his  confession,  but  more  in  detail,  (page  \76)  and  here  he  speaks  of 
the  prisoner,  and  Madhub  Ghose,  Sreeram  Chassa,  a Haree  and  several  others 
of  the  gang.  On  this  the  prisoner  wus  arrested,  but  there  was  no  evidence,  and 
he  was  released  (page  79  of  Record  No.  158,),  Ramloll  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  10  years’  imprisonment  (upheld  in  appeal).  He  pleaded  not  guilty  in  Sessions, 
and  his  evidence  in  this  case  has  not  therefore  been  taken  ; but  I think  that 
considering  that  the  information  on  which  I rely  as  corroborative  of  the 
evidence  in  this  case,  was  given  not  to  the  Police,  but  to  the  Magistrate,  it  is 
more  than  usually  trustworthy.  Madhub  Ghose,  Sreeram  and  the  Naga  are 
the  prisoners,  who,  on  the  14th  April  last,  were  sentenced  to  transportation.  They 
were  charged  amongst  others  with  this  dacoity. 

Count  3 rd. — The  third  dacoity  occurred  at  Korkorya  on  Mr.  Dri bay’s  budgerow. 
Witness  No.  3 alone  deposes  to  this  affair.  Iu  his  original  Report  (page  23  of  Re- 
cord No.  5.)  of  the  occurrence  to  the  Magistrate.  Mr.  Dribay  subjected  the  Chundee- 
pore  Mehirtollah  people,  of  whom  prisoner  is  one.  Unfortunately  there  was  some 
misunderstanding  as  to  jurisdiction.  The  Darogah  of  Poorbsthul  said  the  crime  had 
been  committed  on  a Chur  which  did  not  form  part  of  his  Thann&h,  and  the  Daro- 
gah of  Augurdeep  made  a similar  objection  to  taking  up  the  enquiry.  Valuable 
time  was  thus  lost,  and  though  eventually  a clue  w’as  obtained  to  the  offenders,  it 
was  too  late.  No  property  was  found  with  them,  and  they  could  not  be  prosecuted. 
At  page  98,  is  a list  sent  by  the  Darogah  of  the  budmashes  whom  he  suspected. 
This  list  includes  a number  of  names  denounced  in  this  Office.  In  his  final  Report 
this  Officer  said  he  had  reasons  for  believing  he  had  got  a trace  of  the  real  culprits, 
And  when  asked  to  say  who  they  were,  he  sent  15  names  (page  202,)  of  which  8 cor- 
respond with  the  witnesse’s  list  and  prisoner’s  is  among  them.  This  Darogah, 

1 regret  to  say,  is  dead,  or  w’ould  have  been  produced  as  a witness  in  this  prose- 
cution. However,  no  further  attempt  was  made,  and  a boy  alone  was  puuisbed 
for  privity  in  that  he  concealed  a portion  of  the  pluuder. 
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Count  ilk. — Besides  the  above  three  dncoities,  prisoner  was  denounced  by- 
witness,  No.  1,  in  a liiver  Dacoity  near  Korkoryo,  of  which  we  can  trace  no  record, 
and  witness,  No.  3,  named  him  also  as  an  accomplice  in  a Kiver  Dacoity  at  Bamoou- 
pokour,  on  the  24th  November  1849,  of  which  no  complaint  was  made,  and 
in  another  attack  on  a boat  the  same  night,  in  which  the  said  witness  was  wounded 
and  arrested,  but  released.  He  mentioned  him  also  as  one  of  the  gang  in  the 
Hargura  Jjacoity  on  the  night  after  that  on  the  two  boats  at  Bamoonpokoor,  and 
in  that  case  prisoner  was  recognised,  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Sessions 
(page  178  of  llecord  So.  97)  when  he  was  released  for  want  of  evidence  (copy  of 
the  Court’s  judgment  is  annexed)  and  lastly  Obhorshee  was  denounced  by  wituess. 
No.  3,  in  the  Belgson  Bazar  liacoity.  I mention  these  dacoitiea  as  the  Court  may 
perhaps  wish  to  examine  the  witnesses  regarding  them.  Prisoner  also  on  one 
occasion  was  sentenced  to  39  days’  imprisonment  for  theft  of  a waist  chain  and  with 
him  were  Shaw  Bagdi  (transported  on  14th  April  last  with  Madhub  and  others 
mentioned  above)  and  ilohuu  his  brother,  since  dead,  (page  31  of  llecord  So.  428.) 

The  Defence  is  that  Sreetuouto,  witness  N o.  3,  owes  prisoner  an  old  grudge,  and 
has  denounced  him  to  gratify  hiB  revenge,  and  to  make  sure,  has  colluded  with  wit- 
nesses, N os.  1 and  £ to  etiect  his  ruin.  '1  he  plea  is  useless,  Sreemonto  was  the  last  of 
the  3 witness  to  confess,  and  No  bay  had  named  prisoner  in  his  original  confession, 
recorded  in  January  1854,  when  Sreemonto  was  a fugitive  from  justice  and  had 
left  his  country,  and  Hullodhur  confessed  while  Sreemouto  was  in  this  Jail, 
denying  his  guilt  which  he  only  admitted  in  Sessions.  Collusion  was  therefore  ut- 
terly impossible.  I think  the  prisoner  guilty  and  commit  him  this  19th  July  1656. 

(Signed)  J.  B.  WARD, 

Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  Vocally. 

(True  Copies) 

(Singed)  J.  B.  WARD, 

Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity. 


G 

(.No.  XOl.) 


To 


J.  B.  WARD,  Bsqlibe, 

Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity. 


Sir, 

Is  reply  to  your  letter  No.  201  of  yesterday’s  date,  I beg  to  inform 
you  that  Mr.  Bayley  sat  three  days  in  March  1856  on  the  trial  of  Madhub  Oliose 
and  others,  viz.,  on  the  13th,  14th  and  17th  of  that  month. 


SkssiorsCocrt,  Zillxu  Hooouly  ; 
The  1st  May  1857. 


I have,  ike., 

(Sigued)  R.  P.  HARRISON, 

Officiating  Sessions  Judge. 
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No.  40. 

Burdvnn,  the  21  st  February  1859. 


The  Commissioner  of  Burdwan, 


To 

The  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 

Fort  William. 

Jcsicml. 

Sir, 

I have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  the  papers  below 
mentioned  constituting  the  Dacoity  Commissioner’s  Report  for  the  past 
year  1858. 

TWENTY-FOUR  PERGUNNAHS. 

2nd. — In  1857  this  District  was  absolutely  free  from  dacoities, 
and  in  the  past  year  one  was  perpetrated  and  another  attempted,  in 
neither  case  was  a single  culprit  detected.  The  cases  appear  to  have 
been  of  a petty  character,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  impunity  may 
embolden  the  offenders. 

3rd. — The  Dacoity  Commissioner  pays  a just  tribute  to  the  Police 
of  this  District,  in  which  I am  glad  to  see  that  some  names  well  known 
to  me,  are  still  maintaining  their  former  high  character. 

BARASET. 

4th. — There  has  been  a slow  but  sure  decrease  of  crime  in  this 
District,  from  thirty-nine  cases  in  1852  to  none  in  1858. 

HOWRAH. 

5th. — In  this  District  the  decrease  of  dacoity  is  also  very  remark- 
able. In  1852  there  were  thirty-seven  cases;  in  last  year  only  one 
dacoity  and  one  attempt.  In  these  the  culprits  were  admirably  tracked 
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by  the  Darogahs  of  Kaleeghat  and  Sulkea.  Huneef  Khan  and  Krishto 
Chunder  Dutt,  and  some  of  them  have  been  convicted. 

HOOGHLY. 

6 th. — In  Hooghly  there  have  been  twenty-seven  dacoities,  but  that 
is  barely  over  one-fifth  of  the  number  (128)  in  1852.  Mr.  Ravenshaw 
speaks  hopefully,  and  I trust  with  reason,  of  the  prospect  of  further 
improvement  in  this  District.  His  remarks  regarding  the  result  of  some 
of  the  trials  in  this  District  aro  very  worthy  of  note. 

RIVER  DACOITIES. 

7th. — I have  had  some  communication  with  Mr.  Ravenshaw  and  the 
Magistrate  about  River  Dacoities,  the  continuance  of  which  I have  had 
good  reason  to  suspect,  and  Mr.  Ravenshaw  now  shows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  information  regarding  them,  when  the  parties  attacked  so  seldom 
report  the  occurrence,  but  I hope  the  measures  he  has  in  hand  will  do 
much  good.  ^ 

BURDWAN. 

8tk.— In  this  District,  I regret  to  say,  that  dacoities  have  been 
gradually  increasing  for  3 years,  though  they  are  still  less  than  a third 
of  what  they  were.  In  1852  sixty-five,  in  1858  twenty. 

9lh. — Here  again  the  escape  of  prisoners  in  the  Sudder  Court  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented,  and  the  instances  quoted  by  Mr.  Ravenshaw 
arc  striking. 

10 th. — The  difficulty  experienced  by  Magistrates  in  proceeding 
against  wealthy  and  outwardly  respectable  receivers  of  stolen  property 
and  harbourers  of  robbers  is  alluded  to,  and  is  very  great,  and  until  the 
Magistrate’s  Court  is  made  more  respected  by  less  constant  interference 
with  his  every  order,  and  until  justice  is  less  often  overwhelmed  by  legal 
technicalities  and  imaginary  flaws  in  evidence,  the  system  now  adopted 
by  these  men  cannot  be  suppressed. 

NUDDEA. 

11th. — Knowing  nothing  of  the  Police  of  the  Nuddea  District, 
1 need  only  remark  that,  though  the  number  of  dacoities  in  1858,  fifteen. 
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was  nearly  double  that  in  1856,  eight,  it  has  been  reduced  by  nearly 
four-fifths  from  seventy-two  in  1852.  The  history  of  Gopal  Jogee  is 
instructive. 

JESSORE. 

12 th. — In  this  District,  dacoities  increased  from  thirty-three  in 
1852,  to  sixty-eight  in  1856,  and  sunk  to  fifteen  in  1858,  which  I hope 
may  be  attributed  in  a great  measure  to  the  working  of  the  Dacoity 
Commissioner. 


MOORSHEDABAD. 

13</j. — The  evils  of  our  present  system  of  record  in  heinous  cases 
could  hardly  have  any  one  more  remarkable  exemplification  than  that 
given  in  Mr.  Ravenshaw’s  paras.  47  and  48.  The  number  of  cases  has 
fallen  from  sixty-five  in  1856  to  twenty-nine  in  1858. 

PUBNA. 

14 th. — No  dacoity  on  the  last  year  is  reported  ; little  work  seems 
to  have  been  done,  but  much  to  be  pending. 

FURREEDPORE. 

loth. — Dacoities  have  increased  as  per  margin,  and  the  unexpected 
acquittal  of  a celebrated  dacoit  has  paralaysed 
Mr.  Ravenshaw’s  operations,  as  set  forth  in  his 
paras.  56  to  61. 

MIDNAPORE. 

16. 'A — After  Captain  Keighly’s  death  in  April,  till  the  appoint- 
ment of  Captain  Boddam  in  August,  nothing  was  done  in  Midnapore, 
yet  the  work  of  the  year,  though  in  no  wise  comparable  to  the  lament- 
ed Captain  Keighly’s,  may  be  considered  satisfactory  as  detailed  in 
para.  63.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  fifteen  dacoities  of  the  12 
months,  twelve  occurred  during  the  4 months  interregnum. 

17 th. — The  limiting  of  Mr.  Ravenshaw’s  jurisdiction  by  the  Sudder 
Court,  in  apparent  opposition  to  the  wording  of  the  law,  as  set  forth 
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in  paras.  66  and  67,  will  not  escape  His  Honor’s  notice,  and  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  his  sphere  of  usefulness  (para.  68)  seems  to  me  to 
deserve  speedy  attention. 

18f/t. — I commend  the  general  remarks  in  paras.  72-74  and  78  to 
His  Honor’s  special  notice. 

19 th. — I should  be  glad,  as  mentioned  in  Hr.  Ravcnshaw’s  para.  SO, 
to  see  Beerbhoom  thoroughly  worked  by  his  Office.  Although  a large 
number  of  dacoits  have  been  convicted  in  that  District,  the  number 
of  crimes  has  increased  greatly,  and  some  stringent  measures  are  called 
for  to  grant  peace  to  the  people. 

20(7t. — In  para.  81,  it  is  said,  that  1 approver,  conditionally  re- 
leased in  February  1856,  has  behaved  very  well,  and  is  doing  well, 
and  a proposal  to  release  2 more  on  the  same  terms  is  made  and  is, 
I think,  good.  I know  Jadoo  Dome  welL 

21st — Mr.  Ravenshaw  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors as  to  the  very  valuable  services  of  Baboo  Chunder  Sekur  Roy,  and 
regrets  that  his  salary  has  been  raised  to  Rupees  400  only,  not  to  500. 

22nd. — He  recommends  also  an  increase  of  pay  for  Baboo  Gooroo 
Chum  Doss,  of  whom  he  speaks  very  highly.  I do  not  know  the  latter 
officer,  but  maintain  the  high  opinion  I have  always  expressed  of 
the  former. 

23rd — Mr.  Ravenshaw  regrets  his  inability  to  praise  Baboo  Hem 
Chunder  Kerr.  I have  at  times  heard  much  of  him  and  have  always 
believed  him  not  to  be  fitted  for  his  post 

24 th. — I am  much  pleased  with  what  little  I have  seen  of  Messrs. 
Boddam  and  Ravenshaw,  and  trust  they  will  prove  worthy  successors 
of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Ward  and  Kcighly. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  ELLIOTT, 

Commissioner. 
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To 

Tue  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Burdwan  Division, 

Burdwan. 

Dated  Hooghly,  4th  February  1859. 
Sib, 

I HAVE  the  honor  to  submit  the  7th  Yearly  Report  on  the 
operations  of  this  Department  against  dacoity,  and  to  request  the  favor 
of  your  transmitting  it  for  the  information  of  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal.  Following  the  arrangement  adopted  in  former 
Reports  I shall  endeavour  to  show  the  result  of  our  work  in  each 
District 

2nd. — Only  two  dacoities  have  occurred  during  the  year,  one  in 

Thannah  En  tally  on  the  20th 
April,  in  the  house  of  one 
Rauzun  Koyal.  The  house 
in  which  it  was  committed, 
is  situated  iu  the  out-skirts 
of  Calcutta,  it  was  probably 
the  work  of  ordinary  thieves 
and  not  of  experienced  dacoits,  none  of  whom,  the  Magistrate  reports,  are 
known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Police 
to  trace  the  perpetrators  without  effect.  The  second  case  which  occurred 
in  September  was  an  attempt  at  dacoity  in  the  house  of  Ramcornul  Nundy, 
and  may  possibly  have  been  made  by  the  same  gang  as  committed  the 
dacoity  in  April.  In  this  instance  the  dacoits  were  opposed  successfully 
by  the  neighbours,  one  of  whom  broke  a lathee  over  a dacoit  s head.  Two 
days  afterwards  a man  was  found  on  the  Dum  Dum  road  with  his  skull 
fractured,  his  name  was  Tetoo  Ghose,  he  had  been  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a Baboo  and  had  left  his  house  alone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  the  dacoit  wounded  in  the  attempt,  but  though  every  enquiry  was 
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made  by  the  Police,  the  Magistrate  was  unable  to  ascertain  with  whom 
he  had  been  previously  associating,  or  in  whose  company  be  had  been  on 
the  night  of  the  dacoity.  A reward  of  Rupees  200  has  been  offered  for 
information.  The  Magistrate  anticipates  the  occurrence  of  more  dacoi- 
ties  unless  this  gang  be  traced.  I am  in  communication  with  the  Magis- 
trate, and  I trust  that  before  long  some  good  information  may  be  obtained. 
There  are  always  a number  of  bad  characters  in  and  about  Calcutta, 
but  the  vigilence  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnah’a  Police,  who  are  about 
the  best  and  most  efficient  in  Bengal,  keeps  an  effectual  check  on 
the  organization  of  any  strong  gangs.  I have  obtained  information 
regarding  a gang  who  committed  many  dacoities  in  Howrah  and 
the  neighbouring  Districts.  Several  of  the  most  active  membersj 
who  have  been  convicted,  resided  in  Calcutta  where  they  worked 
as  coolies. 

3rd. — We  appear  to  have  been  gradually  and  surely  successful  in 

the  suppression  of  dacoity 
in  Baraset.  The  number  of 
crimes  having  decreased 
from  thirty-nine  in  1852  to 
’ none  in  1858.  The  work 
in  this  District  has  been 
chiefly  carried  on  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  my  Deputy  Magistrate  at  Jessore.  Two 
gangs  were  broken  up  during  the  year,  one  a small  Village  gang  which 
had  been  committing  a good  deal  of  mischief  in  the  Sub-division  of  Kola- 
roa.  The  other  gang  was  composed  of  old  offenders  and  well  known  dacoits, 
who,  it  appears,  went  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergun- 
nahs  to  commit  their  depredations.  The  existence  of  this  gang  has  been 
known  to  us  since  1838  ; they  were  connected  with  the  Calcutta  mootea 
gangs  so  successfully  exterminated  by  Mr.  Jackson  ; both  the  above 
gangs  were  residents  in  and  about  Tbannah  Lubsha,  now  Sautkheera. 
Twelve  of  the  most  active  members  have  been  transported  for  life  and 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  remainder  of  the  gangs  re-uniting  ; most  of 
them  are  known  to  be  crippled  by  either  old  age  or  sickness  and  to  bo 
incapable  of  doing  much  further  harm. 
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4th — There  lias  been  a steady  decrease  of  crime  in  this  District. 

During  the  year  16  men 
implicated  in  dacoities 
which  occurred  in  Howrah 
have  been  transported,  and 
2 sentenced  to  term  im- 
prisonment through  the  in- 
strumentality of  this  Office, 
10  others  have  been  committed,  and  are  pending  trial  by  the 
Additional  Sessions  Judge.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
5 dacoits  were  released  with  clear  bills  of  health,  3 on  reference  and  2 
on  appeal  by  the  Sudder  Court.  I much  fear  they  will  form  the  nucleus 
of  fresh  gangs,  the  cases  against  them  were  very  strong,  and  have  been 
noticed  further  on,  as  the  dacoits  belonged  to  a gang  which  had  its  head 
quarters  in  the  Hooghly  'l'hannahs  of  Bydiobatee  and  Hurripal.  The 
only  dacoity  which  occurred  during  the  year  was  successfully  investigat- 
ed by  the  Police ; it  occurred  in  Thannah  Sulkea,  on  the  night  of  the 
9th  of  March,  in  the  house  of  one  Lukheenaroin  Doss,  who  lay  wait  for 
the  dacoits  as  they  went  away,  armed  with  a knife,  with  which  he 
wounded  one  or  two  men.  Some  others  were  suspected,  having  been 
seen  in  a grog  shop  on  the  day  previous  to  the  dacoity.  The  Police  on 
this  clue  worked  must  admirably  ; the  wounded  man  was  traced  by  the 
Sulkea  Darogah,  Kisto  Chunder  Dutt,  assisted  by  Haneef  Khan,  Darogah 
of  Kalleeghat  in  the  Twenty-four-Pergunnahs,  (who  was  deputed  to  assist 
in  the  investigation,)  through  Calcutta,  Chandernagore,  Burdwan,  and 
Howrah  to  Khordoh  in  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs  where  he  was  ar- 
rested. This  man,  Babooram,  and  several  others  of  the  gang  confessed, 
and  some  portions  of  the  plundered  property  were  recovered.  After 
consultation  with  the  Magistrate  of  Howrah,  I took  the  case  in  hand, 
and  after  transfer  of  the  prisoners  to  this  Office,  Babooram  Bagdi  con- 
fessed to  haviug  been  engaged  in  twevle  dacoities,  and  another  prisoner, 
Premchand  Bagdi,  gave  the  details  of  twelve  gang  robberies  he  had  com- 
mitted. To  enable  me  to  convict  the  other  members  of  the  gang,  Baboo- 
ram and  Premchand  were  first  sent  up  for  trial  on  their  own  confessions. 
Premchand,  however,  thought  better  of  it  and  pleaded  not  guilty  before 
the  Sessions  Judge.  Both  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  I 
have  retained  Babooram  as  an  approver,  and  the  place  of  Premchand  has 
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been  since  supplied  by  another  member  of  the  gang ; Soondur  Kourah, 
who  has  confessed,  is  now  under  commitment.  I have  also  committed 
10  others  of  the  same  gang,  and  their  conviction  is  confidently  anti- 
cipated. Babooram  had  been  denounced  in  this  Office  so  far  back 
as  1854  by  an  approver  named  Teeluck  Bagdi ; but  though  it  was  well 
known  that  he  was  a dacoit,  we  were  unable  to  proceed  against  him 
for  want  of  corroborative  evidence.  Among  the  gang  are  men  from 
Burdwan,  Howrah,  and  Hooghly.  They  appear  to  have  worked  in  and 
about  Howrah  and  Calcutta,  and  to  have  had  their  head  quarters  in 
the  Poderah  Zetnindaree  Cutchery,  3 miles  from  Howrah,  where  one 
of  the  gang,  Debee  Bagdi,  was  employed.  The  confessions  obtained 
show  that  this  gang  have  within  the  last  few  years  committed  dacoities 
in  th6  Twenty -four  Pergunnahs,  Howrah,  Hooghly,  Midnapore,  Tumlook, 
Burdwan,  and  Chandernagore.  Their  operations  appear  to  have  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  rail-road. 


5th. — The  two  Police  Darogahs  have  received  a reward  of  Rupees 
100  each  for  their  successful  exertions,  and  I am  happy  to  learn  that 
Kisto  Chunder  Dutt  of  Sulkea  Thannah  has  since  been  promoted  to  the 
highest  grade.  The  Commissioner  of  Circuit  has  also  sanctioned  pay- 
ment- of  smaller  rewards  to  all  who  were  deserving.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  peruse  the  annexed  copies  of  correspondence  and  extract 
from  my  commitment  proceedings  in  this  case.* 
Appendix  A.  _^n  attempt  at  dacoity  had  occurred  during  the 

year  in  Howrah,  which  was  the  work  of  the  same  gang,  and  is 
confessed  to  by  Babooram  in  No.  9.  It  is  very  satisfactory  that  both 
the  dacoity  and  attempt  have  been  traced,  and  the  perpetrators  brought 
to  trial.  I have  appended  also  a translation-f- 
of  Babooram’s  detailed  confession. 


+ Appendix  B. 


6th. — The  figures  at  margin  show  a gradual  but  steady  decrease  in 

crime.  The  decrease,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  activity  of  our  opera- 
tions at  the  close  of  ] 857. 
The  cases  of  24  prisoners 
from  this  District  were 
pending;  of  these  21  have  been  transported  for  life,  1 was  released 
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by  the  Nizamut,  1 was  sentenced  to  term  imprisonment  and  1 was 
released  from  this  Office. 


Sub-division. 


Thannahs. 


Sbbampore 


( 

f ChundeetoUah 
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1857. 
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by  Dacoity 
Commission- 
er’s Office. 

0 
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1 

3 
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1 
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1 

4 
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3 

2 

1 

10 

3 

3 

2 

„ 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

3 

30 

27 

100 

7 th. — During  tbe  year  1858  no  less  than  100  arrests  have  been 
made  in  Hooghly,  which  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 23  transport- 
ed for  life,  3 sentenced  to  terra  imprisonment  by  the  Sudder,  and  1 0 to 
terra  imprisonment  by  the  Sessions  Judge,  13  have  been  detained  in 
default  of  security  as  dangerous  characters,  the  cases  of  6 men  were 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  year  before  the  Sudder,  13  before  tbe  Sessions 
J udge,  and  7 before  the  Dacoity  Commissioner.  The  large  number  of  1 0 
were  released  by  the  Sudder  Nizamut,  3 by  the  Sessions  Judge  and  7 by 
the  Dacoity  Commissioner. 


8 th. — Independent  of  the  above,  116  dacoits  were  arrested  by 
the  Magistrate  and  his  subordinates,  of  whom  1 6 were  convicted  by 
the  Sessions  Judge,  and  17  were  under  trial  at  the  close  of  the  yean 
S3  were  acquitted  for  want  of  full  proof. 
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9 th. — Our  operations  have  been  carried  on  with  the  exception  of 
Gliuttal  in  every  Thannah  in  the  District,  but  chiefly  in  Bydiobatee, 
Jehanabad,  and  Hurripal.  As  was  anticipated  by  Captain  Keighly,  a 
considerable  decrease  is  shown  in  the  number  of  dacoities  occurring 
in  Chunderkona,  Dhonyakhalee  and  Bydiobatee ; dacoity  has  been 
most  prevalent  in  the  Jehanabad  Sub-division,  seventeen  cases  having 
occurred  in  5 Thannahs  to  the  West  of  the  District  The  crime  has 
decreased  from  eight  in  1857  to  three  iu  1858  in  the  Serampore  Sub- 
division, and  from  eleven  in  1857  to  seven  in  1858  in  the  ThanDaha 
immediately  under  the  Magistrate. 

10 th. — In  Thannah  Chundeetolla  we  have  obtained  information  and 
an  approver  to  a small  gang  which  has  not  before  been  disturbed,  one 
commitment  has  been  made  and  several  others  have  been  sent  for.  It 
is  necessary  to  proceed  cautiously  and  slowly.  I hope  to  obtain  several 
convictions  during  the  year.  In  Serampore  we  have  for  years  known  of 
the  existence  of  a strong  gang  of  River  Dacoits,  but  up  to  the  present 
year  we  were  unable  to  obtain  good  evidence  against  them.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  connected  with  some  Dullals  in  Calcutta  and  thus 
obtained  notice  of  boats  laden  with  goods  for  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Hooghly ; leaving  the  ghat,  they  never  appear  to  have  committed  any 
excessive  violence  and  never  robbed  the  whole  contents  of  a boat.  This 
went  on  for  a long  time,  and  no  person  who  had  been  robbed  would 
give  notice  of  the  occurrences.  At  last  on  the  15th  May  one  Hurrish- 
chunder,  a respectable  man,  left  his  home  at  Pandooah,  and  went  to 
Calcutta,  where  he  purchased, through  one  Thakoor  Doss,  Dullal,  16  bales 
of  cocoanut  chips,  the  bales  were  put  on  board  a boat,  and  Hurrish- 
chunder  started  for  his  home  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th.  That  night 
they  made  as  far  as  Connuggur  where  the  tide  turned  and  they  remain- 
ed some  hours,  at  about  3 in  the  morning  they  again  proceeded  as  far 
as  Reeshra,  where  they  were  joined  by  another  boat,  containing  10  or 
12  men,  who  under  pretence  of  getting  a light,  came  along  side  and 
boarded  the  Plaintiff’s  boat,  carrying  off  5 bales  of  cocoanut  to  the  value 
of  nearly  Rupees  100.  The  Plaintiff  and  his  boat-men  made  no 
resistance,  and  thinking  it  better  to  say  nothing  about  the  matter, 
went  home  with  the  remaining  11  bales  of  cocoanut. 
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11  th. — Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  boat  of  one  Seeboo 
Malla  was  seen  to  arrive  at  the  Reeshra  ghat,  and  from  it  5 bales  of 
cocoauut  and  2 of  pepper  were  removed  by  Dhnrmo  Doss,  Kulloo,  and 
Mohes  Kulloo  to  their  shop,  which  was  close  to  the  ghat  These 
two  men  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  neighbours  as  receivers  of 
stolen  property,  and  this  led  to  a watch  being  kept  on  their  movements. 
Notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  bales  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Police, 
but  owing  to  delay  in  the  Thannah  Mohurrir’s  arrival,  some  arrange- 
ment went  on  between  the  Fouzdaree  Gomashtah,  and  a disreputable 
Mooktear,  and  the  hales  of  pepper  were  made  away  with  ; they  were  most 
probably  the  proceeds  of  some  other  robbery  committed  on  the  same 
night,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information  concerning 
it,  and  in  the  case  of  the  cocoanut  chips,  the  seizure  by  the  Police  would 
have  led  to  no  result,  had  not  the  owner,  Hurrishchunder,  happened  to 
hear  by  the  merest  accident  that  some  cocoanut  chips  had  been  detained 
by  the  Police.  He  went  to  Reeshra,  and  identified  his  property  by 
a mark  on  the  bales.  I had  for  some  time  been  on  the  look  out  for 
information  concerning  this  gang,  and  immediately  on  receiving  notice 
of  the  occurrence  from  the  Police,  and  seeing  the  name  of  Seeboo 
Malla  implicated  in  it,  I sent  for  the  case.  Seeboo  hadj  been 
denounced  in  the  confessions  of  an  approver  named  Teeluck  Bagdi 
so  far  back  as  1854. 

12 th. — Three  prisoners,  including  Seeboo,  were  committed  for  trial, 
2 were  convicted,  but  Seeboo  unfortunately  died  before  his  case  came  on, 
I had  hoped  to  make  him  an  approver.  I fortunately  found  that  thero 
•was  in  the  Hooghly  Jail  a prisoner  named  Thakoordoss  Tautee  convicted 
of  River  Dacoity  and  sentenced  to  14  years’  imprisonment.  I obtained 
the  sanction  of  Government  to  Thakoordoss  being  transferred  to  my  cus- 
tody. He  had  been  also  implicated  in  the  confessions  of  one  Teeluck 
Bagdi.  Thakoordoss  at  once  offered  to  tell  all  he  knew  and  gave  me  a 
confession  to  nine  River  Dacoities.  He  has  been  re-committed,  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life,  and  has,  with  the  sanction  of  Government,  been 
retained  as  an  approver.  I am  now  working  at  the  gang  and  have  con- 
victed 3,  warrants  for  the  arrests  of  others  will  issue  so  soon  as  1 can 
hear  the  result  of  my  first  commitments.  Of  the  nine  dacoities  confessed 
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to  by  Thakoordoss  only  three  were  ever  reported  l ! I have  received 
very  great  assistance  and  much  valuable  information  regarding  this  River 
gang  from  Mr.  DeCruz,  Deputy  Magistrate  and  late  Darogak  at  Seram- 
pore.  We,  however,  labor  under  great  disadvantage  in  prosecuting 
River  Dacoits,  as  the  very  few  cases  reported  and  the  almost  impossibi- 
lity of  tracing  the  persons  robbed  leaves  little  more  than  the  unsupported 
statements  of  our  approvers,  which  are  not  relied  on  as  evidence  by 
the  Sudder  Court. 

13th. — In  Thannahs  Bydiobatee  and  Hurripal  we  have  done  a 

good  deal  of  work,  but  the  result  has  turned  out 
Appendix  C.  “ , 

lar  from  satisfactory.  The  dacoits  from  this  part 

of  the  District  had  committed  several  dacoities  in  Howrah.  In  185-t 
a clue  to  one  gang  was  obtained  through  an  approver  Teepkata  Mudoo, 
and  on  information  obtained  from  him  another  approver  was  made, 
named  Bhoota  Kowra,  a resident  of  Bydiobatee.  Some  four  convictions 
were  obtained  at  the  Sessions  on  Bhoota  Kowra’s  evidence,  which 
was  most  strongly  corroborated  by  the  old  records  and  documents 
produced  at  the  time  of  trial.  I would  refer  for  a statement  of  this 
case  to  Appendix  C,  in  which  I have  given  a statement  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Committing  Officer,  Sessions  Judge  and  Sudder  Judge,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  Sessions  Judge’s 
opinion,  that  the  approver’s  testimony  was  most  fully  corroborated, 
and  that  the  prisoner’s  defence  even  afforded  additional  evidence  of  its 
truth,  the  Sudder  Court  did  not  consider  the  evidence  conclusive  and 
acquitted  3 out  of  the  7 prisoners.  To  ray  judgment  it  appeared 
that  the  proof  against  all  the  prisoners  was  the  same.  Two  other 
members  of  the  gang,  Kalloo  Bagdi  and  Jeebun  Bagdi,  committed 
on  the  evidence  of  Bhoota  Kowra  approver,  corroborated  by  the  state- 
ments of  3 dacoits  arrested  at  the  time,  who  had  named  both  the 
prisoner  and  approvers,  and  sentenced  by  the  Sessions  Judge  to  term 
imprisonment,  were  also  released  on  appeal  by  the  Sudder  Court  on 
the  18th  June,  the  Judges  remarking  that  the  evidence  raised  only 
great  suspicion  of  the  prisoners’  guilt.  Convictions  by  the  Sessions  and 
Sudder  have  been  obtained  on  similar  corroboration  in  numberless 
cases  occurring  both  before  and  since. 
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Hth. — The  old  confessions  of  Teepkata  Mudoo  had  given  us  in- 
formation of  a strong  gang  in  the  Bydiobatee  Thannah,  but  for  some 
time  we  were  unable  to  procure  evidence.  Mr.  Ward  had  taken  up 
the  Nundunbatee  Dacoity  which  occurred  in  August  1857  and  made 
an  approver,  Deenoo  Kowrah.  Capt.  Keighly  proceeded  with  the  gang 
and  reported  last  year  that  he  had  obtained  evidence  on  which  the  gang 
might  be  extirpated.  During  the  present  year  another  approver,  Ram- 
chand,  was  obtained.  On  the  information  of  these  2 approvers,  14 
of  the  gang  were  arrested,  of  whom  6 were  first  committed,  and  the 
Sessions  Judge  referred  the  case  with  a recommendation  for  transportation 
for  life.  The  approver’s  evidence  was  not,  however,  considered  as 
receiving  full  corroboration , and  only  1 prisoner,  who  had  himself 
pleaded  guilty,  was  convicted,  o others  were  acquitted  on  the  26th  of 
June.  Wheu  I found  that  the  case  of  the  above  6 prisoners  had  been 
referred,  and  thinking  their  convictions  certain,  I ventured  to  commit 
4 others  of  the  gang  on  the  same  evidence,  and  subsequently  I 
committed  a further  batch  of  4,  but  before  these  cases  came  on  before 
the  Sessions,  the  Sudder  Court  had  released  5 of  the  6 first  commit- 
ted. The  Sessions  Judge,  therefore,  in  face  of  an  adverse  decision  in 
a precisely  similar  case,  was  compelled  to  acquit  3 of  the  1st  batch 
of  4 ; one  man’s  case  remanded,  as  he  was  sick  in  hospital.  The 
Sessions  Judge,  however,  in  releasing  the  prisoners  accorded  permission 
to  call  upon  them  for  security,  as  it  was  evident  from  the  evidence 
against  them  that  they  were  notorious  bad  characters. 

15<A — The  cases  of  5 men  of  this  gang  are  now  before  the  Sessions 
Judge.  I requested  permission  to  be  allowed  to  quash  the  commitment, 
but  the  Judge  expressed  his  inability  to  cancel  the  case.  I was, 
however,  allowed  to  postpone  the  trial,  and  if  possible  procure  further 
evidence.  This  has  beeu  done,  but  I fear  there  is  small  chance  of 
the  prisoners  conviction.  Besides  the  prisoners  committed,  whose 
cases  have  turned  out  so  very  unsuccessful,  I had  3 or  4 others  in 
custody.  I have  not  of  course  committed  them,  as  I hope,  during  the 
year,  to  be  able  to  procure  fuller  proof.  In  the  meantime  they  have 
been  detained  in  default  of  security  as  notorious  bad  characters.  Each 
member  of  this  gang  is  implicated  in  the  statements  of  2 or  3 
approvers,  and  are  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  some  eight  or  ten 
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separate  dacoities.  It  is  a significant  fact  that  since  their  arrest 
not  one  case  of  dacoity  has  occurred  in  the  Bydiobalee  Thannah.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  dacoits  of  this  gang  are  servants  of  the  Boro 
Mellia  and  Mellia  Ramchunderpore  Indigo  Factories,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  they  have  been  and  are  under  some  influential  pro- 
tection. While  the  trial  of  the  second  batch  was  going  on  before  the 
Sessions  Judge,  one  of  those  acquitted  by  the  Sudder  in  the  first  trial 
was  caught  outside  the  Court  attempting  to  tamper  with  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  The  cases  of  those  who  have  been 
detained  in  default  of  security  have  been  appealed  and  are  now  pending. 
Council  has  been  provided  for  the  prisoners. 

16th. — The  Jehanabad  Sub-division  shows  a very  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  dacoities,  there  having  been  seventeen  in 
1858  to  eleven  in  1857.  In  the  Jehanabad  Thannah  of  the  16  dacoits 
arrested,  only  1 has  been  acquitted  by  the  Sudder,  and  1 from  this 
Office.  During  the  time  this  gang  was  under  trial,  dacoity  ceased,  but 
within  a week  or  two  after  the  release  of  Guda  Bagdi  and  Fokeer 
Bagdi  a case  occurred  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their 
Village. 

17l/i. — In  Thannah  Chunderkonah  only  three  dacoities  are  re- 
ported, but  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  many  others  have  been 
concealed.  When  at  Midnaporc  on  duty  in  August  1858,  I learned 
from  the  Magistrate  of  that  District,  and  also  from  the  records  of  the 
Magistrate’s  and  Captain  Boddam’s  Office,  that  dacoities  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Midnapore  Thannahs,  Sirsa,  Gurbeta  and 
Kulmijole,  which  border  on  the  Hooghly  Thannah  of  Chunderkonah, 
and  I also  found  on  record  in  our  old  approver’s  confessions  that  several 
heavy  dacoities  in  Midnapore  had  been  committed  by  gangs  from 
Chunderkonah-  The  Magistrate  of  Hooghly  also  addressed  me  on  the 
subject,  and  in  the  beginning  of  December  I went  myself  to  Chunder- 
konah, and  after  making  local  enquiry  I traced  and  arrested  a man 
named  Mirtoonjoy  Chung,  a well-known  dacoit,  who  had  been  denounced 
by  an  approver  named  Gobindo  Chung  in  1857.  Mirtoonjoy  gave  the 
best  and  most  free  and  detailed  confession  I have  ever  heard.  He 
revealed  the  whole  workings  of  his  gang  which  appear  to  have  been 
under  the  guidance  of  an  old  man,  a relative  of  Mirtoonjoy 's,  named 
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Bliollanath  Chung,  who  has  also  been  arrested,  the  information  received 
from  Mirtoonjoy  would  have  led  to  the  conviction  of  three  separate 
gangs,  who  appear  to  have  united  when  any  heavy  work  was  in  hand* 
I regret  exceedingly  to  state  that  Mirtoonjoy  was  attacked  with  cholera 
a few  days  ago  and  died.  This  will  considerably  delay  our  operations 
ia  this  Thannah,  as  nothing  more  can  be  done  until  another  approver 
is  made.  The  suspicion,  that  many  dacoities  in  this  part  of  Hooghly 
are  concealed,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  of  the  thirteen  cases  confessed 
to  by  Mirtoonjoy  Chung,  only  six  had  been  ever  reported  by  the  Police. 

18th. — Our  operations  in  this  District  have  been  confined  to  7 out 

of  the  13  Thannahs,  and  al- 
though there  is  an  increase 
of  two  in  the  number  of  da- 
coities ascertained'  to  have 
been  committed,  a glance 
at  the  following  statement 
will  show  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Monteshwar  and  Aoosgaon  there  has  been  either  considerable 
decrease  or  total  cessation  of  dacoity  in  the  Thannahs  we  have  worked  : — 


BURDWAN. 


1852. 

1853. 

1861. 

1855. 

185(5. 

1857. 

1858. 

65 

50 

47 

27 

12 

18 

20 

THANNAHS. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

sis  is 
£ ! 
£ 

! S’S'i'a 
£ 

Boy  nah  

3 

6 

2 

29 

Selimabad  . . 

3 

5 

1 

23 

Poorbsthul.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Potenah  

1 

0 

3 

0 

Balkisbto 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Burdwan 

1 

2 

1 

8 

Khund  Ghose 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mungulkote  

0 

1 

1 

0 

Indoss 

0 

2 

0 

7 

Aoosgaon  ..  

0 

1 

7 

0 

Monteshwar  

0 

0 

3 

10 

Xutwah  

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gangoor  

0 

0 

0 

31 

Umbeeka 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

12 

18 

20 

109 
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Of  the  1 09  dacoits  arrested  the  cases  of  2 1 were  before  myself,  and 
of  88  before  Baboo  Chundersekhnr  Roy,  Deputy  Magistrate.  There 
were  13  men  from  this  District  pending  trial  at  the  close  of  1857,  mak- 
ing with  the  109  arrested  during  this  year,  a total  of  122  under  trial 
These  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 


Transported  for  life  ....  41 

Sentenced  to  term  imprisonment  by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  2 

Ditto  ditto  by  Sessions  Judge  11 

Detained  on  security  as  dangerous  characters  ......  fi 

Pending  before  Nizamut  4 

Ditto  at  Sessions  37 

Died 3 

Released  by  Nizamut  ...  S 

Ditto  for  want  of  full  proof  9 

Ponding  trial  in  Commissioner’s  Office  4 

Total  122 


19th. — Besides  the  above  the  District  Returns  show  that  other  99 
dacoits  were  under  trial  before  the  Magistrate  and  his  subordinates, 
23  were  convicted,  39  acquitted,  4 died,  and  33  were  pending  trial  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Dacoity  has  been  most  prevalent  in  Thannahs 
Aoosgaon  and  Potenah  in  the  Bood-Bood  Sub-division,  nine  cases  having 
occurred  in  these  two  Tbannahs  alone.  The  Police  made  successful 
investigations  in  two  cases  in  which  7 men  were  convicted.  We  have 
not  comtnenced  work  in  this  direction,  though  1 hope  to  be  able  to  do 
something  during  the  ensuing  year.  These  Thannahs  are  bordering  on 
Bancoorah  and  Beerbhoom,  and  the  recent  dacoities  have,  I believe, 
been  committed  by  or  with  the  assistance  of  gangs  from  those  Districts. 
The  small  Talookdars  and  Land-holders  in  Burdwan  are  generally  more 
or  less  in  league  with  dacoits  and  are  the  receivers  of  all  stolen  property.  It 
is  most  difficult  to  trace  or  convict  them  as  their  local  influence  almost 
precludes  the  possibility  of  obtaining  evidence.  The  plundered  property 
is  generally  broken  up  or  made  away  with.  In  one  instance  the  Magis- 
trate searched  the  house  of  one  Sreo  Hurry  Iiazrah  in  Bangurrea  Village, 
and  found  an  immense  quantity  of  property,  but  Sree  Hurry  is  a man 
of  considerable  influence,  and  the  owners  of  the  stolen  property  will 
probably  not  have  the  courage  to  come  forward  and  identify  their 
own. 
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20 th. — One  or  two  instances  have  come  before  me  lately ; in  one  a 
notorious  dacoit,  named  Teencowry  Bagdi  had  been  searched  for  in  vain 
for  a long  time,  he  was  at  last  discovered  to  be  living  in  the  employ  and 
under  the  protection  of  one  Juggesshwur  Sirkar  ; after  infinite  trouble 
and  when  Juggesshwur  saw  we  were  hunting  Teencowry  step  by  step, 
and  that  there  was  every  chance  of  his  being  arrested,  he  got  up  a false 
dacoity  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  creatures  and  pretended  to  have 
arrested  Teencowry  in  the  act  of  committing  it,  and  made  him  over  to 
the  Police  ; he  has  since  become  an  approver,  and  disclosed  the  whole. 
I can,  however,  get  no  legal  evidence  against  Juggesshwur  that  would 
convict  him.  He  is  a notorious  man  and  I find  from  the  Burdwan 
Magistrate's  records  that  he  ha8  been  implicated  within  the  last  few 
years  in  no  less  than  17  cases  of  loot,  assault,  resistence  of  process,  op- 
pression, &c. 

21st — Another  Talookdar  named  Khettermohun  Bose  is  a notorious 
harbourer  of  dacoits  and  receiver.  He  lives  in  Borogaon,  Thannah  Roynali, 
with  his  relatives  Hurrynarain  Bose  and  Deenonath  Bose.  In  a dacoity 
•with  murder  which  occurred  a few  years  ago  in  Sanktea  Village  one 
Kooroo  Bagdi  of  the  gang  was  wounded  and  was  traced  to  his  house,  but 
could  not  be  arrested  by  the  Police.  Some  time  after  this  case  was 
confessed  to  in  this  Office  and  fresh  warrants  were  issued  for  Kooroo 
Bagdi’s  arrest,  I found  him  in  Hurrynaroin’s  house  and  with  the  mark 
of  a wound  he  had  received  in  the  dacoity.  He  has  been  committed  and 
will,  I trust,  be  convicted.  I am  making  enquiry  regarding  Deenonath 
Bose  and  Hurrynarain,  but  I much  fear  it  will  not  result  in  my  being 
able  to  punish  them.  These  men  have  been  denounced  by  one  of  my 
approvers,  and  I have  information  of  eleven  dacoities  and  burglaries  in 
which  Khettermohun’s  durwans  and  latteeals  were  engaged,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  himself  accompanied  them  in  their  expedi- 
tions. Khettermohun  is  the  chief  offender,  but  Deenonath  and  Hurry- 
narain Bose  follow  in  his  steps ; only  recently  in  the  case  of  Kooroo 
Bagdi  they  openly  gave  out  that  they  would  spend  Rupees  1,000  in 
procuring  his  release,  and  they  tried  their  best  by  tampering  with  the 
witnesses  to  do  so.  I have  my  eye  on  them  and  hope  to  accumulate 
evidence  to  enable  me  to  prosecute  them  to  conviction. 
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22iu1. — Another  notorious  man,  named  Oottura  Dutt,  resides  in 
Roynah  Thannah,  is  also  implicated  by  my  approvers  as  being  a receiver, 
and  on  one  occasion  his  house  was  searched  by  the  Police,  but  no  proof 
was  procured,  I have  recently  obtained  the  transportation  of  a man, 
named  Premchand  Bagdi,  who  was  one  of  Oottuin  Butt’s  durwans. 

23rd. — The  two  dacoities  which  occurred  in  Roynah  Thannah  were 
on  dates  previous  to  the  arrest  of  one  Thakoordoss  Dome,  a most 
notorious  sirdar.  Since  he  came  to  this  Office  no  dacoity  has  occurred 
either  in  Indes  or  Roynah  Thannah.  During  the  year  I obtained 
information  through  an  approver  that  a dacoity  which  occurred  in 
Thannah  Gungoor  in  1857,  had  been  planned  and  carried  out  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  assistance  of  the  Police  Jemadar  of  the 
Debdoho  Faree.  It  appeared  on  enquiry  that  the  Jemadar  bad  hushed 
up  the  case  and  no  notice  whatever  of  the  occurrence  had  been  given. 
Unfortunately  the  approver  died,  or  the  Jemadar  might  have  been 
transporter).  I reported  the  matter  to  the  Commissioner  and  I have 
no  doubt  he  will  be  removed  from  the  Police. 

2 ith. — Our  proceedings  in  this  as  in  other  Districts  have  been 
checked  by  adverse  decisions  in  the  higher  Courts  and  one  or  two  cases 
present  such  curious  results  that  I should  be  failing  in  my  duty,  did  I 
not  give  them  a place  in  this  Report.  On  the  12th  of  March  1858, 
Brojomohun  Doss  and  Gossain  Doss  were  committed  for  trial  iu  the 
Jurroor  Dacoity  on  the  confessions  of  an  approver  named  Roop  Doss, 
corroborated  by  the  dying  confessions  of  a wounded  accomplice  named, 
Deenobundoo  Cboottur.  This  evidence  was  considered,  by  the  Sudder 
Judge  on  the  25th  May  1858,  as  sufficient  for  the  conviction  of 
Brojomohun  Doss,  but  insufficient  for  the  conviction  of  Gossain  Doss 
who  pleaded  not  guilty,  naming  Brindabun  Doss  and  Komul  Baien 
as  his  witnesses  to  character.  It  subsequently  appeared  that  these  two 
witnesses  were  men  of  the  same  gang  and  were  implicated  in  the 
confessions  of  Brojomohun  Doss,  who  was  convicted  on  the  same  charge, 
Brojomohun  Doss,  was  admitted  as  an  approver,  and  the  two  witnesses, 
Komul  Baien  and  Brindabun  Doss,  were  committed  on  the  8th  May 
1858,  in  tire  same  Jurroor  Dacoity.  On  the  evidence  of  the  approver. 
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Brojomohun  Doss,  supported  as  in  the  former  case  by  the  dying  con- 
fession of  Deenobumloo  Choottur  in  this  case  decided  by  the  Sudder 
on  the  loth  July  1838.  The  prisoners  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  transportation.  It  certainly  would  appear  strange  that  if  the  corro- 
boration was  sufficient  in  the  latter  case  it  should  have  been  held  as 
insufficient  in  that  of  Gossain  Doss. 

23 Ih. — In  another  case  that  of  Cheeroo  Hari,  Chowkeedar,  committed 
on  the  26th  of  April  1S58,  the  prisoner  was  sent  up  for  trial  on  the 
evidence  of  an  approver  witness,  corroborated  on  the  1st  count  by  the 
evidence  of  the  prosecutor  who  had  recognized  the  prisoner  at  the  time ; 
the  record  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  been  arrested  but  was  released 
by  the  Magistrate. 

In  the  2nd  count  the  approver’s  evidence  was  corroborated  by  the 
evidence  of  the  prosecutor’s  servaut  who  had  recognized  him  at  the 
time ; the  record  showed  that  the  witness  had  deposed  to  this 
effect  before  the  Magistrate,  and  that  the  approver  witness  had  himself 
been  committed  for  trial  by  the  Magistrate  ou  this  very  dacoity.  It  is 
impossible,  I submit,  to  procure  stronger  corroboration  than  the  above 
of  our  approver’s  evidence  ; but  it  was  held  by  the  Sudder  Judge  that 
the  evidence  produced  raised  great  suspicion  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt ; 
but  not  violent  presumption  amounting  to  legal  proof.  The  prisoner 
was  released  on  the  14th  Juue  1858. 

261/t.— In  another  case,  that  of  Juggoo  Bagdi  and  2 others,  commit- 
ted on  the  8th  April  1858,  there  were  2 approver  witnesses  who  gave 
evidence  against  the  prisoners.  It  appeared  from  the  record  that  all  the 
prisoners,  and  both  the  approvers  had  been  recognized  at  the  time  of 
the  dacoity  by  one  Seeboo  Chowkeedar,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
opposing  the  gang.  Seeboo  Chowkeedar  gave  his  evidence  and  distinct- 
ly identified  all  3 of  the  prisoners.  In  another  charge  also  brought 
against  them,  the  approver's  evidence  was  corroborated  by  the  record, 
which  showed  that  Juggoo  Bagdi  had  been  recognized  in  the  act.  The 
result  of  this  case  was  that  all  the  prisoners  were  referred  to  the  Sudder 
. Court  by  the  Sessions  J udge  with  a recommendation  for  transportation 
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for  life.  On  14tli  June  1858,  Juggoo  Bagdi  was  ordered  to  be  imme- 
diately released,  the  other  2 prisoners  were  convicted,  though  the  evi- 
dence against  all  was  apparently  similar. 

27 th. — Two  other  cases  in  which  convictions  of  the  Sessions  Judge 
and  sentence  to  term  imprisonment  were  reversed  by  the  Sudder  Court 
need^notice.  The  prisoners  in  both  cases  were  committed  on  the  evi- 
dence of  an  approver  named  Gunnesh  Bagdi,  corroborated  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner  by  independent  evidence,  and  by  the  original 
records'of  the  case,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners  had  been 
arrested  at  the  time,  and  had  confessed  before  the  Police.  The  grounds 
of  acquittal  in  both  cases  were  that  although  the  approver  Gunnesh 
had  been  convicted  on  his  own  confessions  by  the  Sessions  Judge,  his 
case  was  pending  reference  to  the  Sudder  Court  and  final  orders,  ai.d 
that  no  sanction  had  been  received  by  the  Dacoity  Commissioner  for  his 
retention  as  an  approver  and  remission  of  his  sentence  ; that,  in  fact, 
his,  the  approver’s,  trial  was  going  on,  and  that  he  could  not  at  the  same 
time  be  a defendant  and  a witness  in  the  same  case,  and  although  the 
approver  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  on  the  31st  May,  the 
Sessions  Judge,  at  the  time  of  the  prisoner’s  trial,  which  was  held  on  3rd 
June,  could  not  have  known  the  issue  of  the  prisoner’s  case. 

»sth. I have  appended  copies  of  the  grounds  * of  commitment,  and 

of  the  Judge’s  remarks  in  acquitting  these  pri- 
♦ Appendix  X.  goners,  and  would  request  a reference  to  Nizamut 

Reports  for  1852,  Vol.  II.  Part  2nd,  where  in  the  case  of  Chundoo  Dome 
and  others,  it  was  ruled  that  the  evidence  of  a prisoner  convicted,  and 
under  reference  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  may  be  received  against  pri- 
soners under  trial,  for  the  same  offence  on  a subsequent  commitment 
I Deed  only  state  that  the  approver  Gunnesh  was  committed  after  his 
detailed  confessions  had  been  recorded  with  the  greatest  care,  and  for 
the  express  purpose  of  his  becoming  an  approver,  and  sanction  for  his 
retention  as  such  was  applied  for,  and  subsequently  obtained  from 
Government  in  due  form  and  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  present  acquit- 
tals we  had  been  working  under  the  impression  from  the  Court’s 
former  decisions,  that  an  approver's  evidence  under  such  circumstances 
was  good  and  valid. 
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29th. — I would  most  respectfully  submit,  that  in  future,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  quash  a strong  commitment  of  this  sort,  where  there  might 
be  any  apparent  informality  in  the  procedure,  and  order  a new  trial  in 
place  of  releasing  prisoners  of  such  stamp  with  a clear  bill  of  health 
to  commit  a fresh  series  of  depredations  on  the  public.  A dacoit 
only  gains  courage  by  impunity,  and  a man  who  has  gone  through  the 
Courts,  is  a much  more  formidable  character,  than  he  was  before  his 
arrest. 

SO Ih. — The  number  of  dacoities  committed  during  the  year,  shows 

neither  increase  nor  decrease 
jn  the  crime,  though  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that 
the  larger  gangs  have  been 
broken  up.  The  occurrences 
during  the  pastyear  have  not 
been  characterized  by  murder,  torture  or  excessive  violence.  Our 
operations  in  this  District  have  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  my  Deputy 
Magistrate  at  Jessore  and  Moorshedabad  ; the  latter  has  confined  himself 
to  the  gangs  in  the  Sub-division  of  Kurreempoor.  I have  myself  taken 
up  several  cases  iu  Nuddea  ; the  aggregate  result  is  as  follows  : — 40 
dacoits  have  been  transported  for  life ; 9 were  sentenced  to  term 
imprisonment;  18  were  pending  reference  to  theSudder;  10  pending 
trial  before  the  Sessions,  and  14  men  were  in  Hajut  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  Deputy  Magistrate  at  Jessore  reports  that  he  had 
prosecuted  to  conviction  19  men  belonging  to  4 distinct  gangs  in  Than- 
nalis  Bagdoho,  Dowlutgunge,  Darnoorhorda,  and  Hardee,  where  dacoity 
had  been  most  frequent.  Several  dacoits  of  the  same  gangs  were  under 
trial  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  information  has  been  obtained  which 
it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  their  extirpation  during  the  ensuing  season. 
Several  other  gangs  are  known  to  exist  in  the  above  Thannahs. 
The  Sub-division  of  Kureempore  appears  to  have  been  over-run  with 
dacoits,  the  Deputy  Magistrate  has  received  very  great  assistance  from 
Mr.  J.  P.  Ward,  the  Assistant  Magistrate,  who  has  cordially  co-operated 
with  us. 

31  at. — The  notorious  Panchoo  Khan  was  arrested  and  confessed 
to  no  less  than  twenty-five  dacoities ; he  has  been  retained  as  on 
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approver,  and  8 others  of  his  gang  have  been  transported  for  life. 
Gooee  Dye,  Lalloo  Biswas,  Goomauee  Sirdar,  Bahur  and  Madhut  Mai  la, 
all  of  them  well  known  Sirdar  dacoits  have  been  arrested.  They  carried 
on  their  depredations  in  Thanuahs  Meherpoor,  Hardee,  Shurgoohee 
and  Pubna,  both  on  land  and  on  the  rivers.  Malliram  Moochee, 
Jumoon  Sheikh,  Johnny  Dick,  Kookra  Sheikh,  Nazir  Sheikh,  and 
Baker  Sheikh,  all  of  them  notorious  dacoits,  have  also  been  arrested, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  next  returns  will  show  a 
great  decrease  of  crime  in  Nuddea  District  The  number  of  leading 
dacoits  brought  to  trial,  must  break  up  the  gangs,  and  our  efforts  will 
be  directed  towards  arrestiug  those  against  whom  we  can  procure  suffi- 
cient evidence  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  gangs  from  re-forming. 
We  can  only  convict  those  against  whom  our  approver’s  evidence  is 
fully  corroborated  by  the  Police  records,  and  as  it  generally  happens 
that  even  where  a clue  has  been  obtained  by  the  Police,  but  a few 
members  of  a gang  are  traced  at  the  time,  very  great  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  thorougldy  extirpating  an  entire  gang. 

32  ad. — Against  river  dacoits  our  operations  are  even  more  crippled, 
as  these  cases  are  seldom  reported  by  the  parties  robbed,  who  being 
merely  passengers  on  the  river  thoroughfares,  and  probably  not  owners 
of  the  property  plundered,  are  only  too  glad  to  proceed  on  their  journey. 
The  dacoits  seldom  carry  off  the  whole  contents  of  a boat  and  leave 
sufficient  to  make  it  better  worth  while  to  proceed  than  to  await  the 
result  of  a protracted  Police  enquiry.  Dacoits  appear  from  the  con- 
fessions of  many  approvers  to  obtain  service  and  protection  from  the 
native  subordinates  attached  to  Indigo  concerns.  One  Esseu  Sircar, 
formerly  Dewan  of  Shikarpore  Factory,  has  been  particularly  denounced, 
and  there  is  strong  evidence  against  him  of  having  been  a receiver  of 
property  obtained  in  dacoity.  The  Deputy  Magistrate  is  about  to 
commence  proceedings  against  him. 

33rd. — I regret  also  to  observo  that  a 1st  Grade  Darogah,  named 
Judoonath  Gangoolly,  late  of  Kurreempore,  has  been  implicated  as  an 
accessary  and  receiver  in  the  Baore  Banker  Dacoity.  He  is  now  under 
trial  before  the  Deputy  Magistrate  at  Kurreempore,  and  I trust  a severe 
example  will  be  made. 
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34 th. — 1 have  called  on  the  Deputy  Magistrate  at  Moorshedabad  to 
furnish  a full  report,  in  the  case  of  Jhonny  Dick,  who  is  now  under 
trial  for  dacoity.  He  is  stated  to  be  the  natural  son  of  a Mr.  Dick,  de- 
ceased, formerly  proprietor  of  an  Indigo  Factory.  Should  the  Deputy 

Magistrate’s  reply  be  received  before  this  report  is 
♦ A ppondix  D ^ “ 

submitted,  I will  enter  it  in  the  Appendix.*  The 

Magistrate’s  statements  show  that  78  dacoits  had  been  arrested  during 
the  year,  of  whom  33  were  transferred  to  this  Department,  and  of  the  re- 
maining 45,  only  2 had  been  convicted  and  43  released.  Of  the  fifteen 
dacoities  ascertained  to  have  occurred,  the  Magistrate  reports  that  only 
eleven  were  the  work  of  organized  gangs,  the  other  four  were  committed 
through  motives  of  revenge  rather  thau  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  ; and 
in  another  case  in  which  conviction  was  obtained,  the  sole  object  of  the 
gang  was  to  murder  a Village  Gomastah  who  had  oppressed  them. 


3oth. — The  history  of  one  Gopaul  Joogee  will  illustrate  the  difficulty 
the  local  authorities  have  in  dealing  with  a dacoit.  Gopaul  was  arrested 
in  1834,  on  a charge  of  dacoity,  but  was  released  by  the  Magistrate.  In 
1836,  he  was  again  in  Jail  for  six  months  in  a case  of  oppression,  before 
the  year  was  out  almost  immediately  on  his  release,  he  was  implicated 
in  a case  of  affray  with  murder,  in  which  he  was  sentenced  to  twelve 
months’  imprisonment  After  this  we  hear  nothing  of  him  until  1 850, 
when  he  was  committed  to  the  Sessions  on  a charge  of  dacoity,  but 
there  being  some  flaw  in  the  evidence,  he  was  released.  In  the  beginning 
of  1853  he  was  arrested  in  a dacoity,  but  escaped  ; he  was,  within  a few 
months,  again  implicated  in  a dacoity,  arrested  and  detained  in  Hajut 
The  Magistrate  could  not  procure  legal  proof  and  Gopaul  was  detained 
as  a hudmash  in  default  of  security  for  twelve  months.  In  1855  he 
was  arrested  in  a.  dacoity  in  company  with  Buool  Sheikh,  who  has  siuce 
become  an  approver  and  confessed  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  dacoities^ 
He,  however,  got  out  of  this  scrape,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  fell 
into  further  trouble  for  having  been  implicated  in  a fresh  dacoity.  He 
was  arrested  and  committed  for  trial  before  the  Session’s  Court.  Here 
also  his  good  fortune  followed  him  and  he  was  released.  The  Magistrate 
some  little  time  after  made  some  enquiry  about  him,  and  he  was  im- 
prisoned as  a bad  character.  He,  however,  appealed  and  was  released. 
In  1857  proceedings  were  taken  against  him,  but  with  what  result 
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I cannot  gather  from  the  record  In  the  same  year  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Police  of  Kurreempore,  having  been  implicated  in  another 
dacoity  in  which  several  accomplices  had  denounced  him.  The  Joint 
Magistate,  however,  could  do  nothing.  Accomplice’s  confessions  un- 
corroborated not  being  allowed  to  be  legal  proof.  On  this  Gopaul 
was  made  over  to  this  Office,  where  unfortunately  I could  not  find 
much  assistance.  I however  managed,  by  putting  all  former  convic- 
tions and  acquittals  together,  and  by  making  some  local  enquiry,  to 
prove  that  Gopaul  was  a bad  character,  and  as  such  sent  his  case  be- 
fore the  Judge,  who  has  at  last  upheld  a sentence  for  3 years,  and 
before  that  time  expires,  I doubt  not,  I shall  be  in  a position  to  prove 
legally  that  Gopaul  is  a dacoit,  when  he  may  be  transported. 

3 6th. — Another  case  in  which  two  old  hands  at  dacoity  named 

Kartick  Gliose  and  Cheenibash  Ghose  were  recommended  for  life 

transportation  by  the  Sessions  Judge,  but  were  released,  has  checked  our 

work  against  the  gang  and  these  2 men  will  probably  give  us  further 

trouble.  The  case  has  some  peculiarities  and  I have 
• Appendix  E.  . 

appended*  a statement  of  the  particulars  as  they 

appeared  in  the  trial.  I much  regret  that  the  witness  Ishwar  M isieree 

was  not  sent  for,  but  the  defence  set  up  by  the  prisoners,  that  they  had 

been  assaulted  by  the  Police,  was  not  made  before  me,  and  I considered 

the  prisoner  Kartick  Ghose's  mofussil  confession  was  ample  corroboration 

of  the  approver’s  evidence,  more  particularly  as  it  was  supported  by 

the  evidence  of  two  independent  witnesses.  I am  at  all  times  averse 

to  sending  for  any  witnesses,  whose  evidence  may  not  be  absolutely 

necessary,  as  the  amount  of  inconvenience  felt  by  an  unfortunate 

man  in  being  brought  from  his  home  as  a witness,  a distance  of  50  or 

60  miles,  and  to  be  detained  before  the  Court,  probably  for  many  days, 

is  immense. 

37 th — Our  operations  in  this  District  have  been  conducted  by  my  De- 
puty Magistrate,  Baboo  Goo- 
roo  Churn  Doss,  who  has  his 
head  quarters  at  the  Station 
of  Jessore.  The  result  is 
very  creditable.  During  the 
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year  6!  dacoits  have  been  convicted  and  only  7 acquitted ; the  cases  of 
12  men  were  pending  before  the  Sessions,  and  6 before  the  Sudder  Court, 
and  17  were  under  trial  before  the  Deputy  Magistrate,  11  dacoits  were 
arrested  by  the  Zillah  Magistrate  and  his  subordinates  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  my  Deputy  Magistrate.  These  have  been  accounted  for  in  the 
above  statement,  11  others  were  pending  trial  before  the  Sessions  Judire 
on  the  Magistrate’s  commitment. 


38£/t. — The  Deputy  Magistrate’s  exertions  were  chiefly  directed  to 
suppressing  the  gangs  which  existed  in  Thannah  Jenidah  and  the  Northern 
portion  of  the  District,  where  dacoities  had  been  most  frequent.  Nearly 
all  the  most  formidable  associations  have  been  exterminated.  Besides  the 
regular  Village  and  latent  gangs  the  Deputy  Magistrate  discovered  the 
existence  of  several  wandering  gangs  who  had  committed  a series  of 
dacoities  in  Pubnah  and  Furreedporo.  These  gangs  worked  chiefly  in 
the  rainy  season,  making  their  excursions  in  boats. 


39th. — In  March  last,  Mangun  Sirdar,  the  head  man  of  the  gang, 
was  arrested  in  the  Magoorah  Sub-division;  he  gave  a most  detailed  aud 
interesting  confession  and  has  been  retained  as  an  approver.  Several 
members  of  his  gang  have  been  arrested  and  recommended  by  the  Ses- 
sions Judge  for  transportation  for  life;  the  evidence  produced  against 
them  is  so  strong  I have  great  hopes  the  sentence  may  be  con- 
firmed  by  the  Sudder  Court  I have  appended  a 

* Appendix  F.  . 1 r 

translation*  of  Mangun  Sirdars  confessions  to  no 
less  than  fifteen  dacoities,  and  also  copies  of  the  commitment  proceed- 
ing* and  Sessions  Judge’s  remarks  in  the  case  of 
Buxoollah  and  another  of  the  same  gang.  With 
my  Office  letter,  No.  478,  dated  22nd  December  1858,  1 forwarded  a 
special  report  from  the  Deputy  Magistrate  on  the  subject  of  these 
Biver  Dacoities,  which  were  not,  as  was  imagined  at  the  time,  the  work 
of  bands  of  up-country  men,  making  their  way  down  the  rivers  towards 
Calcutta. 


Appendix  G. 


40th—  In  Thannah  Salkhea  a large  and  active  gang  has  been 
broken  up,  headed  by  one  Foyzuddy  Sheikh,  a notorious  lattial  dacoit, 
who  had  set  the  Police  at  defiance.  He  commenced  his  career  in  1840 
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as  a lattial  in  the  service  of  Planters  and  land-holders  where  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  affrays,  and  from  the  impunity  he  enjoyed  ap- 
pears to  have  been  encouraged  to  take  to  dacoity  as  a profession.  He 
was  on  many  occasions  in  the  hands  of  the  Police  and  Magisterial 
authorities,  but  as  often  obtained  his  release.  In  1853  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Sessions  for  dacoity  and  sentenced  to  7 years’  imprison- 
ment He  appealed  and  was  released  by  the  Sudder.  He  has  been 
together  with  five  of  his  associates,  at  last  convicted  and  finally  trans- 
ported. Several  others  of  the  gang  were  arrested  and  were  under 
trial  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Since  the  conviction  of  Foyzuddy  Sheikh 
not  one  case  of  dacoity  has  been  reported  in  that  part  of  the  District 

41st — In  the  Jeneedoho  Thannah  4 well  known  gangs  have  been 
prosecuted  to  conviction,  22  men  having  been  transported  for  life,  and 
3 acquitted  by  the  Sudder  Court  The  gangs  were  large  and  their 
actual  extirpation  will  take  time.  Several  more  approvers  must  be 
made  to  enable  us  to  reach  all  the  ramifications  of  the  gangs,  which 
are  composed  chiefly  of  men  of  the  Moochee  caste.  I expect  to  be 
able  to  convict  many  others  during  the  current  year. 

42nd. — In  Thannah  Tallah,  the  Deputy  Magistrate  has  made  a 
good  commencement  in  transporting  5 of  the  leading  men  belonging 
to  a strong  gang,  which  had  committed  depredations  also  in  Thannahs 
Treemohanec  in  Jessore  and  Lubsha  in  Barasct  Talla  Thannah  abounds 
with  dacoits,  and  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  gangs  can 
be  broken.  We  are  working  steadily  but  surely  in  this  direction. 

43i’d. — About  the  middle  of  the  year  several  dacoities  occurred 
in  Thannali3  Singah  and  Sajeealleo  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
Deputy  Magistrate  could  procure  evidence  to  proceed  against  them. 
Although  one  Deegumbur  Shome,  a prisoner  sentenced  to  14  years’ 
for  dacoity  in  the  Jessore  Jail,  gave  information  which  led  to  his  be- 
coming an  approver,  and  on  this  foundation  7 men  were  arrested  and 
have  been  convicted,  5 being  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  and 
2 to  term  imprisonment.  I regret,  however,  to  observe  that  notwith- 
standing these  convictions,  two  dacoities  have  occurred  in  December  in 
Singah  Thannah, 
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44//e. — In  Moorshedabad  a commencement  was  made  last  year, 

but  owing  to  the  change  of 
Officers  little  was  done. 
Baboo  Hem  Chunder  Kerr, 
joined  the  Office  in  Novem- 
ber 1857.  The  statement 
at  margin  shows  a decrease 
in  the  number  of  dacoities  of  nearly  one  half  since  1856.  Of  the  twenty- 
nine  cases  which  occurred  in  1858,  one  was  committed  by  some  Sepoys 
attached  totheNowab’s  establishment  who  were  traced  and  severely  pun- 
ished. Another  case  was  committed  by  the  Irregular  Cavalry  Sowars 
stationed  at  Eerhampore.  These  men  have  little  or  no  employment! 
and  the  Deputy  Magistrate  is  of  opinion  that  they  have  been  engaged 
in  several  other  dacoities.  In  Thannah  Burrooah  there  are  several 
strong  gangs  which  will  give  us  some  work.  Ono  approver  has  been 
made,  and  several  others  have  been  arrested. 

45 th. — In  Thannah  Nowadah,  22  dacoits  have  been  apprehended 
of  whom  9 have  been  transported  for  life,  2 were  acquitted  by  the  Sudder 
and  1 by  the  Sessions  Judge.  The  cases  of  8 men  were  pending 
trial  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  2 dacoits  acquitted  by  the  Sudder 
were  old  hands  and  leading  members  of  their  gang,  their  release  will 
probably  have  a most  disasterous  effect  aud  will  seriously  impede 
our  work.  Heddo  Modoo  Moochee,  was  acquitted  on  the  13th 
September ; the  case  against  him  was  exceedingly  strong ; he  was  de- 
nounced in  many  dacoities  by  no  less  than  5 separate  approvers  and 
in  the  two  specific  charges  entered  against  him  in  the  Calendar,  there 
was  the  strongest  corroboration  of  the  approver's  testimony  as  regarded 
the  prisoner’s  identity  and  his  participation  in  the  crimes  charged.  He 
hail  been  named  and  arrested  at  the  time  of  the  dacoity  when  he  had 
been  implicated  in  the  statements  of  another  man  named  Meechoo 
Sirdar,  and  had  been  most  distinctly  recognized  by  the  prosecutor. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  greater  corroboration  to  an  approver’s 
evidence  could  have  been  required  and  such  corroboration  has,  in 
very  many  occasions,  been  held  as  sufficient  to  warrant  a sentence  of 
transportation. 
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46 th. — In  the  2nd  case,  in  which  Ramloll  Coomar  was  acquitted 
on  the  27th  September  1858,  he  was  committed  on  two  specific  charges, 
in  both  cases  he  had  been  arrested  at  the  time  and  in  one  he  had 
himself  confessed  to  the  Police.  Poresh  Dome,  No.  25  on  the  Register, 
Choko  Koorar,  No.  32,  Tunnoo  Dope,  No.  26,  Shama  Hari,  No.  34, 
all  belonging  to  this  gang,  have,  I regret  to  say,  been  released.  All 
of  them  were  old  dacoits,  and  their  being  set  at  liberty,  has  altogether 
crippled  our  operations  in  this  direction.  Poresh  Dome  and  Choko 
Koorar  were  committed  on  their  own  confessions,  corroborated  by 
the  record  and  by  several  approvers’  statements.  The  cases  of  Tunnoo 
Gope  and  Shama  Hari  were  also  strong  as  was  that  of  Behareo 
Mussulman,  but  they  have  all  been  released.  These  reverses  were 
the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Deputy  Magistrate  in 
recording  the  confessions  of  an  approver  named  Muttra  Hari.  The 
matter  was  fully  reported  at  the  time,  and  the  Deputy  Magistrate 
severely  reprimanded,  hut  it  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  the  whole 
of  our  proceedings  against  these  villians  should  have  been  vitiated, 
as  they  have  now  returned  to  their  homes  with  a clear  bill  of 
health. 

47th. — Another  case  in  thisThaunah  requires  notice,  that  of  Mallee 
Sheikh  who  was  released  by  the  Sudder  Court  on  the  27th  September 
1858.  He  was  committed  on  his  own  confession,  and  his  case  referred 
by  the  Sessions  Judge  to  the  Sudder  Court  with  a recommendation 
for  transportation  for  life.  The  presiding  Judge  remarked  as  follows 
“ The  prisoner  is  proved  to  have  confessed  freely  and  voluntarily 
“ before  the  Deputy  Magistrate  to  having  been  a professional  dacoit,  the 
“ same  is  also  proved  against  him  by  the  evidence  of  the  approvers 
“ which  I see  no  reason  to  discredit  I should  concur  with  the  Sessions 
“ Judge  in  convicting  the  prisoner  of  the  crimes  charged,  and  in 
“ sentencing  him  to  transportation  for  life,  were  it  not  that  it  is 
“ stated  in  the  6th  para,  (of  the  Sessions  Judge’s  remarks)  that 
“ the  prisoner,  after  his  commitment  to  the  Sessions,  distinctly  stated 
“ that  he  had  no  witness,  but  on  reference  to  the  Record,  it  is  seen 
“ that  his  answer  to  that  effect  was  not  recorded,  the  question,  if  he 
" wished  any  witnesses  to  be  summoned,  was  put,  and  the  prisoner's 
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“ signature  is  affixed,  his  reply,  however,  is  omitted.  As  he  had  thus 
“ no  means  of  substantiating  his  defence,  I would  acquit  aud  release 
“ him.” 

48 th — The  order  has  of  course  been  carried  into  effect,  but 
I have  directed  the  Deputy  Magistrate  to  re-arrest  and  re-commit  him 
on  several  other  charges  which  were  not  brought  forward  on  the  former 
trial.  The  error  appeared  to  have  been  merely  an  over-sight  on  the 
part  of  the  Mohurrir  who  recorded  his  defence  to  write  the  word 
“ na  ” as  what  other  answer  could  have  been  given  by  a prisoner 
who  had  throughout  pleaded  guilty  to  tho  charge,  or  what  possible 
witness  could  have  been  called  to  substantiate  a defence,  when  the 
prisoner  distinctly  pleaded  guilty  and  did  not  attempt  to  defend 
himself  ? 

49 th. — The  Deputy  Magistrate  is  now  engaged  in  investigating 
a heavy  dacoity  which  occurred  within  this  Thannah  and  which  was 
recently  made  over  to  him  after  consultation  with  the  Circuit  Com- 
missioner. One  of  the  gang  has  been  convicted  and  will  be  made  an 
approver. 

50 th. — In  Thannah  Kulleangunge,  a very  large  gang  which  in- 
fested the  surrounding  Thau  nabs,  has  been  broken  up  and  dispersed, 
12  arrests  were  made,  of  whom  10  have  been  transported  for  life, 
1 was  acquitted  by  the  Sudder  and  1 pending  trial  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

51s<. — In  Hurrylnirpara  10  dacoits  were  arrested,  of  whom  2 
were  transported  for  life,  4 were  pending  reference  to  the  Sudder 
Court,  and  2 were  in  the  Deputy  Magistrate’s  Hajut  Bhurrutpore 
Thannah  borders  on  Zillo.li  Beerbhoom  and  is  full  of  dacoits.  It  is  also 
subject  to  visits  from  some  of  the  Beerbhoom  gangs,  against  whom 
I shall  request  permission  to  be  allowed  to  extend  operations  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

52nd. — In  Bhurrutpore  Thannah  out  of  6 arrests,  3 were  trans- 
ported, 2 were  pending  before  the  Sessions  Judge  and  1 before  the 
Deputy  Magistrate. 
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53rd. — In  the  Sub-division  Aurangabad  there  remains  much  to  be 
done.  Little  more  than  a commencement  has  been  made  in  the  arrest 
of  one  Bishoo  Rishee,  who  has  given  some  information  which  may 
probably  bo  turned  to  good  account.  During  the  year  six  recent  cases 
of  dacoity  were  investigated  by  the  Deputy  Magistrate,  in  all  of  which 
convictions  have  been  obtained  aud  much  useful  matter  recorded. 

54 th. — Several  approvers  have  been  made  and  the  work  in  this 
District,  notwithstanding  the  reverses  we  have  experienced,  bids  fair  to 
progress  favourably.  There  are  2,301  known  and  registered  dacoits  in 
the  Moorshedabad  District,  of  whom  we  have  so  far  only  arrested  67  1 

55th. — Some  15  dacoits,  who  though  not  residents  in  Pubnah,  had 
l’UBNAH  frequently  committed  rob- 

beries. These  have  been 
arrested  by  the  Deputy 
Magistrate  at  Moorshedabad 
and  disposed  of.  Another 
dacoit  belonging  to  Pubnah, 
Thannah  Dhuriapore,  was  also  arrested  aud  transported.  Pubnah  is 
nearer  to  Jessore  than  to  Moorshedabad,  and  the  work  there  can  be  more 
readily  carried  on  by  the  Deputy  Magistrate  than  at  the  latter  station. 
During  the  time  I held  the  office  of  Joint  Magistrate  at  PubDah  I had 
commenced  operations  against  a large  gang,  chiefly  residents  in  Thannah 
Pangsa,  but  who  had  committed  dacoities  and  burglaries  in  all  parts  of 
the  District.  I subsequently  obtained  transfer  of  the  case  to  Baboo 
Gooroo  Churn  Doss  who,  after  completing  the  enquiry,  has  committed  13 
men  for  trial.  Their  cases  were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
the  information  obtained  will  enable  us  to  feel  our  way  in  the  Pubnah 
District.  In  the  Sub-division  of  Serajgunge  several  River  Dacoities  have 
occurred  during  the  year.  These  cases  are  most  difficult  to  trace.  I n one 
instance,  however,  a clue  which  led  to  the  conviction  of  several  of  the 
gang  was  obtained  in  a curious  manner.  The  Plaintiffs  boat  was  robbed 
of  every  thing,  and  as  the  dacoits  were  about  to  decamp,  the  Plaintiff 
entreated  them  to  leave  him  a cloth  to  cover  him.  One  of  them,  moved 
by  his  entreaty,  threw  him  a cloth,  in  the  corner  of  which  was  a llath- 
chitta,  with  the  names  of  several  of  the  gang.  They  were  chiefly  up- 
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country  men  who  had  been  employed  as  lattials,  some  of  them  were 
traced  by  the  Darogah  who  behaved  very  well  as  far  as  Gazipore.  I re- 
gret I have  not  the  record  of  the  case  at  hand  to  enable  me  to  give 
further  particulars.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  gangs  of 
River  Dacoits  in  Thannah  Muttarrah  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Juboona  in  the  Jaffirgunge  Thannah.  There  was  also  a strong  gang  on 
the  South  bank  of  the  Ganges  opposite  Thannah  Khettoopara  and  in 
Zillah  Furreedpore,  I could  never  satisfactorily  trace  these  men,  but  I 
know  they  occasionally  crossed  the  river  and  committed  thefts  and 
dacoities  in  Pubna,  near  Thannah  Dhurrumpore,  on  the  borders  of 
Nuddea  and  near  Komedpore.  In  the  Katwallee  Thannah  were  gangs 
of  thieves,  who  occasionally  committed  dacoities. 

56th. — A considerable  increase  of  crime  is  shown  in  this  District. 

It  is  the  head  quarters  of  River  Dacoits 
who  infest  the  Soouderbunds,  Jessore  and 
Pubna.  Until  the  middle  of  1857,  we  were 
unable  to  obtain  any  clue  whatever  to  these 
gangs.  After  protracted  enquiry  Baboo 
Gooroo  Churn  Doss,  my  Deputy  Magistrate 
at  Jessore.  succeeded  in  making  3 approvers,  whose  statements  afford- 
ed grounds  for  making  a commencement ; 3 men  were  committed, 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  and  retained  as  approvers  in  due 
form,  and  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  River  Dacoit  gangs,  Peetam- 
bur  Shaw  Sooree,  was  arrested  on  the  most  conclusive  evidence.  The 
case  was  so  strong  against  him,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  approver’s  arrest  and  subsequent  confessions  so  thoroughly,  as  we 
supposed  free  from  the  least  taint  of  suspicion,  that  a conviction  was 
confidently  looked  for.  To  my  surprise  and  dismay  he  was  acquitted 
by  the  Sudder  Court  on  the  29th  June,  the  result  has  entirely  paralysed 
our  operations  against  these  river  gangs,  and  put  a stop  to  our  proceed- 
ings against  them. 

57th. — Three  approver  witnesses  gave  evidence  against  Peetambur, 
and  he  was  implicated  by  them  in  seven,  two  and  two,  dacoities 
respectively.  The  confessions  of  Nos.  1 and  2 were  recorded  at 
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Hooghly  on  the  9th  of  February  1857  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  and 
that  of  No.  3 was  taken  before  the  Deputy  Magistrate  on  the 
24th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  long  before  the  prisoner’s  arrest.  The 
approvers  could  not  possibly  have  colluded,  as  the  confession  of  No.  1 . 
was  taken  at  Hooghly,  when  Nos.  2 and  3 were  in  the  Jessore  Jail. 
Witness,  No.  2 was  transferred  to  the  Deputy  Magistrate’s  custody 
in  April  1857,  and  the  confession  of  No.  3 was  recorded  in  May  of 
the  same  year  at  Jessore,  when  No.  2 had  been  purposely  removed 
to  Hooghly,  where  he  confessed.  No.  1 having,  in  the  meantime,  been 
transferred  to  Jessore.  The  3 approvers  did  not  meet  until  some  time 
after  the  confession  of  No.  3 had  been  recorded. 

58 th. — The  records  of  the  cases  in  which  Peetarabur  Sow  was  com- 
mitted, were  traced  on  the  approver’s  confessions,  having  been  up  to  that 
time  in  the  Magistrate  of  Jessore  and  Furreedpoor’s  Offices.  In  one 
record,  the  approver’s  depositions  met  with  the  fullest  corroboration. 
One  Hossein  Mussulman  having  been  arrested  at  the  time,  and  in  his 
statement  given  before  the  local  authorities,  he  had  mentioned  the 
prisoner  and  the  approver  as  his  accomplices.  He  was  convicted  at  the 
time,  and  his  statement  concerning  the  dacoity  therein  given  accorded 
fully  with  the  approver’s  depositions. 

59th. — In  the  dacoity  charged  in  the  2nd  count  against  Peetambur 
Sow,  the  approver’s  depositions  were  fully  borne  out  by  tho  original 
record,  and  in  the  general  charge  of  having  belonged  to  a gang  of 
dacoits.  The  documents  and  approver’s  depositions  fully  coincided. 

60</i. — The  prisoner  Peetambur’s  defence  was  utterly  unsupported. 
The  Sessions  Judge  being  fully  convinced  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt,  recom- 
mended sentence  of  transportation  for  life.  The  Sudder  Judges  in 
acquitting  the  prisoner,  however,  remarked  that  on  the  1st  count  at  the 
Dareealla  Dacoity,  3 dacoits  were  arrested  and  confessed  before  the 
Deputy  Magistrate,  2 of  whom  never  named  the  prisoner,  the  third 
did ; there  was  therefore  no  corroboration  but  the  naming  of  the 
prisoner  by  the  third.  That  on  the  2nd  count,  the  approver,  Eshur 
Shah,  never  named  the  prisoner  in  his  general  confession  before  the 
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Deputy  Magistrate,  and  that  this  circumstance  raised  suspicion  of  the 
truth  of  his  statements ; that  this  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  the 
evidence  given  by  the  other  2 approvers,  who  had  given  different  names 
as  the  leaders  of  the  gang  with  which  the  prisoner  was  associated  ; the 
evidence  therefore  not  being  sufficient,  the  prisoner’s  immediate  release 
was  ordered. 

Gist. — Now  in  the  1st  charge,  the  Dareealla  Dacoity  of  the  3 
men  who  were  apprehended,  and  the  discrepancies  in  whose  statements 
were  taken  as  grounds  for  the  prisoners’  release,  only  1 was  a dacoit, 
the  other  2 were  receivers  of  the  stolen  property,  and  their  not  nam- 
ing the  prisoner  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
receivers,  and  therefore  were  not  likely  to  know  the  names  of  the  whole 
gang.  The  only  1 who  belonged  to  the  gang  and  was  engaged  in  the 
dacoity  did  name  the  prisoner.  And  in  the  2nd  count,  the  fact  of  Eshur 
Shah,  approver,  not  having  named  the  prisoner  in  his  general  confession, 
but  recognizing  him  afterwards,  was,  to  a person  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  these  gangs,  conclusive  ; as  to  the  fact  of  there  having  been 
no  collusion,  as  if  he  had  been  tutored,  he  would  never  have  mado  such  an 
omission,  and  his  recognition  and  selection  of  the  prisoner  from  among 
others,  perfect  strangers  to  both,  was  unmistakeable  proof  of  the  prison- 
er’s identity.  The  last  point  taken  as  grounds  of  acquittal  viz.  that 
2 approvers  had  given  different  names  as  leaders  of  the  gangs,  was 
simply  the  truth;  the  approvers  belonged  to  two  gangs  who  had  united 
for  this  dacoity,  and  each  had  given  the  name  of  the  Sirdar  of  the 
gang  with  which  he  was  connected  as  leader  of  the  expedition.  Such 
misconceptions  lead  to  the  most  disheartening  results  and  utterly  baffle 
our  efforts  to  suppress  dacoity. 

62nd. — The  returns  of  this  District  do  not  show  any  decrease  in  the 
crime.  Our  work  was  suspended  during  the  first 
part  of  the  year,  owing  to  Captain  Keighly  having 
been  transferred  to  Hoogldy,  and  consequently  be- 
ing unable  to  turn  his  full  attention  to  the  working 
of  the  Midnapore  branch  Office,  and  after  Captain 
Keighly ’s  decease  in  April,  until  Captain  Boddam’s 
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appointment  in  August,  the  work  was  entirely  stopped,  the  business 
performed  though  less  than  in  former  years,  will,  nevertheless,  I trust, 
under  the  above  circumstances,  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

63rd. — There  remained  pending  at  the  close  of  1 857  the  cases  of  25 
men  committed  to  Sessions  and  of  46  men  under  arrest,  in  all  187 ; be- 
sides which  116  arrests  were  made  during  the  year,  making  a total  of 

187 : — 


Of  the  above  have  been  transported  for  life 27 

Sentenced  to  Term  Imprisonment  58 

Pending  before  Sudder  at  the  close  of  1858  8 

Ditto  before  the  Sessions 10 

Sentenced  finally  by  the  Assistant  Dacoity  Commissioner  ...  2 

Acquitted  by  N'izamut 19 

Ditto  by  Sessions  Judge  11 

Proceedings  quashed  by  Nizamut  Adnwlut  1 

lteleased  by  Assistant  Dacoity  Commissioner  ...  20 

Escaped  from  Jail  and  Dines  2 

Died  alter  Commitment  8 

Pending  under  trial  21 


Total 


...  187 


Of  the  fifteen  dacoities  that  occurred  during  the  past  year,  five  took 
place  in  Thannah  Sildah,  the  most  Northern  Thannah  in  the  Jungle 
Mehals,  and  on  the  borders  of  Poorooleah.  In  two  cases  no  clue  was 
obtained,  but  of  the  remainder,  30  raeu  were  arrested,  only  3,  however, 
were  committed  to  the  Sessions  and  are  awaiting  trial,  the  rest  were 
released  by  the  Magistrate  for  want  of  proof.  Property  valued  at 
Rupees  420  was  taken. 

In  Thannah  Satputty,  two  dacoities  took  place,  property  to  the  value 
of  Rupees  2,955  was  plundered,  only  one  case  was  traced,  but  of  the  36 
men  arrested,  28  were  released  by  the  Sessions  Judge. 

Of  the  two  dacoities  in  Thannah  Ghattrapal,  only  one  was  traced, 
and  of  the  18  men  arrested,  7 were  committed  and  sentenced  by  the 
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Sessions  Judge.  The  remaining  six  dacoities  were  petty  affairs.  In  four 
the  parties  engaged  were  traced,  12  out  of  44  arrested  were  committed, 
but  only  4 were  convicted  by  the  Judge. 

No  dacoities  have  occurred  in  Thannahs  Nimal  Sabung  and  Turn- 
look,  which  were  formerly  the  worst,  and  from  all  of  which  we  have 
gained  approvers. 

The  Northern  Thannahs,  viz.  Sildah,  Gurbetia,  Satputty  and  Seersa, 
are  now  the  worst  in  the  District.  No  success  having  as  yet  attended  the 
efforts  of  this  Office  in  obtaining  approvers  in  them.  Captain  Boddam 
is  about  to  turn  his  attention  in  that  direction,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to 
give  a more  favourable  report  next  year.  Twelve  of  the  fifteen  dacoities 
which  occurred  during  the  year  happened  during  the  time  the  Midnapore 
Office  was  virtually  in  abeyance,  and  only  three  after  Captain  Baddorn  had 
taken  charge  and  operations  were  actively  resumed.  Captain  Boddam 
attributes  the  no-decrease  of  dacoities  partially  to  the  organization  of 
petty  gangs  by  men  whom  our  operations  have  failed  to  convict 
The  Magistrate’s  returns  show  that  out  of  136  dacoits  arrested,  80  were 
released  and  48  committed  for  trial ; out  of  which  number  no  less  than 
38  were  acquitted,  and  the  cases  of  4 men  were  pending  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

64f/i. — Of  the  Midnapore  cases  committed  by  this  Office,  one  re- 
quires note,  that  of  Hurry  Chand.  He  was  committed  on  two  charges, 
one  a dacoity  and  the  second  a highway  robbery ; as  the  latter  crime 
under  Section  3,  Regulation  53  of  1803  and  Construction  No.  750 
appeared  clearly  to  amount  to  dacoity. 

65th. — Tfie  Sessions  Judge  convicted  the  prisoner  on  the  charge 
of  highway  robbery  and  also  in  the  third  and  general  charge  of  having 
belonged  to  a gang  of  dacoits.  As  it  appeared  that  Clause  I.  Section  3 
of  Regulation  above  quoted,  included  dacoity  and  highway  robbery,  both 
being  acts  of  robbery  by  open  violence,  and  as  the  prisoner  had  committed 
the  highway  robbery  charged  with  a large  gang  of  men,  his  case 
evidently  came  under  Act  XII.  of  1843. 
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CiGth. — The  Court,  however,  were  of  opinion.  First. — That  the 
Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity  has  no  jurisdiction  tt> 
commit  for  highway  robbery.  Secondly. — That  the  definition  of  what 
are  crimes  by  open  violence  in  Regulation  53  of  1803,  does  not  make 
highway  robbery  with  a gang,  the  crime  of  having  belonged  to  a gang 
of  dacoits,  which  aloue  is  contemplated  by  Act  XII.  of  1843,  the 
conviction  was,  therefore,  quashed  and  the  prisoners  released  on  13th 
December  1858. 

67 th. — This  really  appears  to  be  a distinction  without  a difference- 
Clause  I.  Section  3,  Regulation  53  of  1803  distinctly  states,  that  any 
persons  going  forth  in  a gang  and  committing  robbery  on  any  person 
or  persons  on  or  near  a highway,  are  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
robbery  by  open  violence  or  dacoity,  and  Section  1 of  Act  XXIV.  of  1843, 
extends  the  Acts  XXX.  of  1836,  XVIII.  of  1837  and  XVIII.  of  1839, 
to  persons  concerned  in  the  perpetration  of  dacoity,  which  under  Section 
3 of  Regulation  53  of  1803  is  most  distinctly  declared  to  be  robbery 
by  a gang  of  a person  or  persons  on  a highway,  i.  e.,  dacoity.  I would 
also  request  that  to  prevent  any  future  misunderstanding,  the  question 
of  the  competency  of  myself,  or  of  any  officer  under  me  with  full  powers 
of  a Magistrate,  to  commit  for  highway  robbery,  may  be  definitely 
settled.  We  have,  up  to  date  of  this  decision,  been  under  a full  impres- 
sion that  this  office  authority  extends  to  all  descriptions  of  gang  robbery, 
dacoity  or  highway  robbery,  when  committed  by  a gang. 

68 th. — This  brings  me  to  another  point  on  which  I would  wish  to 
say  a few  words.  I believe  that  much  good  would  result  if  myself  and 
my  subordinates  were  empowered  to  enquire  into  and  decide,  or  if  neces- 
sary, commit  for  trial  any  persons  who,  during  our  investigations  into 
dacoity  cases,  may  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  commission  of 
burglary  or  theft.  I would  not  wish  to  take  up  such  cases  as  a geueral 
rule,  but  many  instances  have  come  to  my  notice  where  we  might 
have  been  able  to  bring  home  the  lesser  crime  of  burglary  or  theft  to 
a prisoner  against  whom  the  graver  charge  of  dacoity  was  only  weakly 
supported.  I have,  during  my  own  experience  as  Magistrate,  remarked 
that  very  many  dacoits  when  not  actually  engaged  with  their  gangs  in 
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dacoity,  carried  on  very  extensive  depredations  as  burglars  or  cattle- 
thieves,  ami  from  enquiries  recently  made  by  myself  and  by  my 
able  Deputy  Magistrate  at  Jessore,  I am  of  opinion,  that  as  dacoity 
decreases,  wo  may  expect  an  increase  in  burglary  and  theft.  In  the 
District  of  Jessore  alone  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  past 
year,  no  less  than  1 1 9 burglaries  were  reported  by  the  Police  ; the 
evil  is  not  a small  one.  Every  available  means  of  checking  it  should  be 
adopted. 

G9iL — In  three  of  the  Districts  under  this  Commission,  viz.,  Howrah, 
Barnset  and  the  Twenty-four  Perguunahs  dacoity  has  been  suppressed, 
and  in  the  remaining  Districts,  there  appears  to  be  a steady  decrease  in  the 
crime  ; the  greatest  decrease  is  shown  in  Moorshedabad,  in  which  District 
twenty-nine  dacoities  occurred  in  1858  to  fifty  in  1857.  This  lias  always 
been  the  case  during  the  first  year  of  our  work  in  every  District,  and  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  our  Department  has  only  during  the 
past  year,  carried  on  any  continuous  operations,  and  while  the  head 
dacoits  have  been  arrested,  the  remaining  members  have  not  as  yet 
formed  themselves  into  smaller  and  more  numerous  gangs.  Two  new 
Districts  have  been  added  to  our  jurisdiction,  viz.,  Pubna  and  Furreedpore, 
in  both  of  which,  as  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  preceding  paras, 
some  little  work  has  been  done. 


Appendix  I. 


70th, — For  a detailed  statement  of  the  prisoners  arrested  by  every 
_ branch  of  this  Office,  1 beg  to  refer  to  Appendix 

^ppe  (H) ; and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have 

been  disposed  of  to  Appendix  (I)  ; from  which  it  will  lie  apparent  that 
notwithstanding  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Officers  at  the  head  of  this  Depart- 
ment, occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  Captain  Keighly  from  Midnapore 
to  Hooghly,  and  the  non-appointment  of  any  person  to  conduct  the 
duties  of  the  Midnapore  branch  Office,  and  subsequently  by  the  death 
of  Captain  Keighly,  and  the  interregnum  which  occurred  between  the 
death  of  that  Officer  and  my  own  appointment  Our  year’s  operations 
show  a very  greatly  inscreased  activity  and  correspondingly  satisfactory 
results  as  regards  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  dacoits. 
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71st.— Appendix  (H)  shows  that  254  dacoits  have  been  transported 
for  life  in  1858  against  126  in  1857,  108  were 

Appendix  H.  . 

sentenced  to  term  imprisonment  by  the  Sessions 

and  Sudder  Courts  against  20  in  1857.  The  cases  of  184  were  pending 

before  myself  and  my  subordinates,  122  before  the  Sessions  Court  and  40 

before  the  Sudder  Court  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  of  the  70 

men  sentenced  by  the  Sessions  Judge  to  term  imprisonment,  19  were 

acquitted.  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  Midna- 

pore  term  sentences  reversed,  but  taking  the  other  Offices,  of  38  men 

convicted,  1 9 were  acquitted  on  appeal  by  the  Sudder  Court,  or  exactly 

one-half  and  of  388  men,  whom  after  a deliberate  hearing  and  careful 

consideration  of  their  case  the  Sessions  Judge  had  recommended  for 

transportation  for  life,  55  were  altogether  acquitted  and  in  thirty-eight 

cases  a modified  sentence  was  passed  that  is,  in  cases  in  which  the  Sessions 

Judge  was  competent  to  pass  sentence,  his  judgment  was  held  to  have 

been  as  after  right  as  wrong  and  in  referred  cases  the  Sessions  Judge  had 

recommended  the  conviction  of  one  innocent  man  in  every  seven  and 

of  the  remainder  rather  more  than  one  decision  in  every  eight  required 

modification  and  taking  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  under  trial  as 

shown  in  Col.  1 of  Statement  E.  we  have  the  following  percentages  : — 

Convictions  to  commitment  in  Sessions...  95|  per  cent. 

Ditto  on  reference  to  Sudder  84}  „ 

Ditto  on  appeals  to  ditto 50  „ 

Ditto  in  whole  number  of  arrests 51  „ 

72nd. — Of  the  whole  number  of  commitments  made  during  the 
year  by  all  the  Officers  attached  to  this  Commission,  NOT  ONE  has  been, 
condemned  as  made  on  insufficient  grounds.  I have  not  yet  been 
able  to  ascertain,  nor  had  any  of  my  predecessors,  the  precise  amount 
of  corroboration  the  Sudder  Court  consider  necessary  to  make  our 
approver’s  evidence  good  for  the  conviction  of  his  accomplices.  Indeed 
it  has  often  happened  that  a case,  committed  with  the  fullest  confidence 
of  success,  breaks  down,  whereas  another  case,  considered  as  somewhat 
weak,  and  the  result  uncertian,  has  been  successful  and  a conviction  ob- 
tained. The  Judges’  opinions  differing  as  to  the  value  and  weight  of 
evidence;  the  result  of  our  trials  very  much  depends  on  the  Judges 
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before  whom  they  may  happen  to  be  heard,  and  as  during  the  past 
year  the  Court  have  made  monthly  changes,  I have  never  been  able  to 
feel  confident  of  a conviction  in  any  case. 

73 rd. — The  Hon’ble  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  his  Minute  on  this 
Office  Report  for  1854,  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
special  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  dacoits,  and  it  is  a subject  for  regret  that 
the  reforms  therein  proposed  have  never  been  carried  out.  There  is  one 
point  to  which  I would  beg  to  call  particular  attention,  and  that  is  the 
disastrous  results  of  our  cases  being  tried  by  different  Judges.  Could  it 
be  by  any  possibility  arranged  that  all  our  cases  be  tried  by  the  same  bench, 
the  results  would,  I feel  convinced,  be  more  satisfactory,  as  we  could  then 
after  a time  arrive  at  an  approximately  correct  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  credit  given  to  an  approver’s  testimony  and  of  the  corroboration 
necessary  for  its  support  I have  recently,  in  a letter  (No.  15,  dated  the 
21st  January  1859)  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  and  to  which 
I would  beg  reference,  given  a detailed  account  of  the  precautions  which 
are  taken  in  recording  the  confession  of  an  approver,  and  in  consequence 
of  some  suspicion  having  been  raised  by  the  Sudder  Court  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  collusion  between  our  approvers,  I forwarded  a letter,  No.  358, 
dated  25th  September  1858,  through  the  Additional  Sessions  Judge, 
challenging  the  closest  and  strictest  enquiry  into  the  working  of  this 
Office,  -and  requesting,  should  the  Court  see  fit,  that  any  of  its  members 
might  be  deputed  to  visit  Hooghly,  when  I expressed  my  willingness  to 
satisfy  every  enquiry  on  all  points  connected  with  my  approvers  and 
the  trustworthiness  of  their  statements,  I have  not,  however,  as  yet 
received  any  reply.  Since  the  close  of  the  year,  and  as  I am  now  con- 
cluding this  Report,  a decision  of  the  Sudder  Court  has  come  to  hand  in 
the  case  of  Amunto  Sheik,  dated  26th  January  1859.  He  had  been 
committed  by  my  Deputy  Magistrate  at  Jessore  on  his  own  confessions 
to  eight  separate  dacoities,  corroborated  by  the  record  of  one  which 
was  traced,  and  by  the  evidence  of  3 approvers  by  whom  he  had  been 
denounced.  After  commitment,  and  before  trial  before  the  Sessions 
Court,  the  prisoner  broke  a hole  in  the  guard-room  wall  and  escaped, 
but  was  re-arrested,  and  when  he  came  before  the  Sessions  Judge  he 
retracted  his  former  confessions,  but  called  no  witnesses  in  his  de- 
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fence.  The  Sudder  Judges  acquitted  the  prisoner,  because  his  state- 
ment before  the  Committing  Officer  differed  from  that  of  the  approvers 
as  regarded  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the  gang,  and  because  the 
prisoner  retracted  his  confession  before  the  Sessions  Judge,  stating  that 
it  had  been  extorted  from  him  under  maltreatment,  and  the  Court 
remarked  that  such  confession  could  not  be  admitted  as  evidence  against 
the  prisoner  without  full  corroboration. 

74<A  — Now  I would  most  respectfully  submit  that  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  a dacoit  prisouer  who  had  escaped  and  been  re-arrested  after 
confession,  formed  no  grounds  for  even  an  insinuation,  that  his  con- 
fession had  been  extorted  from  him  uuder  maltreatment  Either  our 
proceedings  are  worthy  of  some  confidence  or  they  are  not,  and  if  Go- 
vernment confide  in  the  integrity  and  success  of  our  operations,  I 
trust  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  will  be  pleased  to  shield 
us  from  such  vague  suspicions  which,  however  much  unwarranted,  are, 
to  say  the  least,  most  disheartening. 

DACOITY. 

7 olh. — That  the  evil  of  dacoity  is  not  a light  one  may  be  gathered 
from  appendix  F.  which  shows  that  during  the  year  1858,  499  cases  of 
gang  robbery  occurred  in  the  Districts  of  Bengal  and  Behar  in  which 
the  almost  incredible  amount  of  Rupees  4,62,136-8-11  was  plundered, 
the  small  sum  of  Rupees  7,290-2-9  was  recovered  by  the  Police,  and  of 
2,901  dacoits  brought  to  trial  before  District  Magistrates,  were  commit- 
ted for  trial  to  the  Sessions  Court,  in  which  only  667  convictions  were 
obtained.  These  figures  show  the  utter  inability  of  the  ordinary  Courts 
to  cope  with  the  eviL 

7 6th. — Dacoity  has  increased  by  103  cases  during  the  year.  Of 
these  35  occurred  in  Behar  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  mutineers 
and  the  consequent  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  An  increase  of  forty-six 
cases  is  shown  in  the  Districts  of  Beerbhoom  and  Bograh.  Notwith- 
standing the  general  increase,  a decrease  of  ninteen  aud  seventeen  cases 
has  occurred  in  Bancoorah  and  Rungpore,  which  is  most  creditable  to 
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the  Magistrates  of  those  Districts.  I have  applied  for  jurisdiction  and 
for  the  extension  of  our  operations  in  Beerbhoom. 

77th. — Bograh,  however,  is  at  too  great  a distance.  There  was  a 
very  able  man  named  Kumulakanth  Roy,  Nazir  of  the  Dinagepore 
Fouzdaree  Court,  and  well  known  to  me  when  Magistrate  of  that  Dis- 
trict, as  the  best  detective  Officer  I ever  had  under  me.  Were  he  to 
be  put  in  charge  of  the  Dinagepore  Thannak  Ghoraghat  which  runs 
into  Bograh  and  Rajshye  Districts,  1 feel  convinced  a marked  decrease 
in  Bograh  District  would  be  the  result.  The  decrease  of  dacoity  in 
Dinagepore  District  from  seventeen  in  1856  to  seven  in  1858,  is,  I have 
good  reason  to  believe,  to  be  attributed  in  a great  measure  to  Kumula- 
kanth’s  skill  as  a detective. 

78th. — Dacoity  can  be  suppressed  as  was  Thuggee,  and  with  ordi- 
nary confidence  placed  in  my  Office  and  approvers.  I have  no  doubt  it 
wilt  be,  but  at  present  we  are  in  a false  position.  Government  must 
either  virtually  legalize  the  crime  or  the  means  of  preventing  it  All 
ordinary  laws  and  procedure  have  signally  failed,  and  the  public  safety 
demands  that  extraordinary  measures  should  be  adopted. 

ATTEMPTS. 

79th.— During  the  year  several  attempts  at  dacoity  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  Districts  under  our  jurisdiction,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  attempts  reported  as  such,  were  not  in  reality  made  by 
organized  gangs  of  dacoits,  and  many  were  false  alarms.  I have  not, 
therefore,  included  all  of  them  in  my  remarks  which  refer  only  to  dacoi- 
ties  aud  attempts  which  were  consummated  and  actually  ascertained 
to  have  occurred. 


OFFICE  BUSINESS. 

80 lh. In  the  English  Office  818  letters  and  reports  have  been 

written,  137  calendars  prepared  in  duplicate,  237  contingent  bills  and 
statements  prepared  and  registered,  268  warrants  and  descriptive  rolls 
prepared,  and  20  detailed  confessions  translated. 
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In  the  Bengalee  Office  778  witnesses  and  defendant’s  depositions 
have  been  recorded ; 2,546  ruboocarees,  orders  and  warrants  were  prepared 
and  issued  in  duplicate;  194  detailed  confessions  were  recorded  ; 546 
old  records  of  dacoity  cases  were  inspected,  registered,  and  abstracted 
for  production  before  the  Sessions  Judge’s  Court 

The  above  does  not  include  the  business  done  by  either  of  my 
subordinates. 

The  work,  in  all  Departments  of  this  Office,  has  very  considerably 
increased,  and  besides  the  Districts  of  Furreedpoor  and  Pubna,  which 
have  been  brought  under  our  operations,  the  Commissioner  of  Burdwan 
in  a letter  to  my  address,  No.  32,  dated  4th  December  1858,  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  see  our  exertions  extended  to  the  District  of  Beerbhoom, 
and  recommending  that,  in  case  I could  not  myself  work  that  District, 
my  Deputy  Magistrate  Baboo  Chundersekhur  Roy  might  be  deputed  to 
Sooree  to  take  up  the  casea  In  compliance  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Circuit’s  request,  I went  myself  to  Sooree  and  made  some  enquiries  on 
the  subject,  from  which  I am  of  opinion  that  the  extension  of  our 
jurisdiction  over  the  Beerbhoom  District  would  be  attended  with  the  best 
results,  though  the  particular  cases  to  which  the  Commissioner  alluded  in 
his  letter  above  quoted,  appeared  to  be  in  course  of  being  well  and 
thoroughly  worked  out  by  the  local  authorities.  There  has  been  an 
increase  of  thirty-two  dacoities  in  1858,  over  the  returns  for  1857,  which 
show  nineteen  in  the  former  and  fifty-one  in  the  latter  year.  I am 
willing,  therefore,  to  undertake  the  work,  and  no  efforts  on  my  part  shall 
be  wanting  to  reduce  the  crime.  I cannot,  however,  possibly  spare 
Baboo  Chundersekhur  Roy,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  Districts,  and  the  necessity  of  my  retaining  some  perfectly 
confidential  and  trustworthy  Officer  at  head  quarters  at  all  times,  and 
more  particularly  when  my  duties  call  me  away  from  Hooghly  for  a 
few  days,  must  compel  me  to  object  most  strongly  to  his  removal ; if, 
however,  Beerbhoom  be  made  over  to  us,  I think  it  can  be  well  and 
efficiently  worked  for  the  present  from  Hooghly,  the  rail-road  rendering 
it  accessible  in  a few  hours,  and  at  any  time,  if  requisite,  either  myself 
or  Baboo  Chundersekhur  Roy  might  easily  proceed  for  a day  or  two  to 
make  local  enquiries. 
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Captain  Boddam  also,  in  a letter  No.  221,  dated  5th  January  1859, 
referring  to  some  previous  correspondence  with  Mr.  Ward  on  the  sub- 
ject, states  that  he  has  obtained  information  regarding  some  gangs  in 
the  Balasore  District,  in  which  he  is  anxious  to  commence  operations ; 
he  also  adds  “ dacoity  is  very  prevalent  in  Zillah  Beerbhoom  and  being 
“personally  acquainted  with  the  District,  I am  in  great  hopes  of 
“having  considerable  success  in  putting  down  dacoity.”  Under  these 
circumstances  I would  very  strongly  recommend  that  myself  and  Baboo 
Chundersekhur  Roy  may  he  invested  with  powers  of  Magistrate  in 
Beerbhoom,  and  that  Captain  Boddam  may  be  similarly  empowered  in 
Zillahs  Balasore  and  Beerbhoom. 

APPROVERS. 

81  si — There  were  92  approvers  resident  with  their  families  on 
the  premises  at  Hooghly  at  the  close  of  the  year  ; 5 approvers  were 
transported  during  tho  year  for  misconduct,  5 have  absconded,  and 
have  so  far  evaded  all  attempts  to  trace  them  ; they  will  probably  return 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  their  homes  ere  long,  and  I have  every  hope  of 
being  able  to  re-arrest  them. 

The  conduct  of  the  approvers  has  been  quiet  and  orderly  ; the  price  of 
food  has  been  unprecedentedly  high,  and  the  2 annas  per  day  allowed  them 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain  those  who  have  families.  I have 
given  every  encouragement  to  them  to  work  at  various  trades  ; others 
have  been  employed  in  repairing  the  roads  about  the  Office,  in  clearing  the 
compound  and  in  repairing  the  guard-rooms  and  other  buildinga  Several 
keep  cows  and  sell  milk  and  curd  ; others  weave  cloth  and  spin  flax,  one 
mau  keeps  a moodee’s  shop  and  supplies  the  prisoners  and  guard,  another 
is  blacksmith,  another  prints  cloth,  another  assists  the  school-master, 
another  attends  to  the  sick  and  assists  the  Native  Doctor.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  approvers  there  are  only  some  10  or  12  who  are  able,  but 
disinclined  to  work.  Even  these  are  fast  beginning  to  see  the  necessity 
of  exerting  themselves.  For  sometime  I compelled  them  to  work  for  a 
few  hours  every  morning,  paying  each  man  a few  pice  when  his  task  was 
concluded  ; but  now  they  nearly  all  run  to  the  Sergeant,  who  carries 
a bag  of  pice  to  ask  for  employment.  On  several  occasions  I have 
allowed  a well  behaved  approver  to  visit  his  home  for  2 or  3 days  in 
charge  of  a guard,  and  they  have  always  returned  at  the  expiry  of  their 
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leave.  Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I have  not  had  an  instance  of 
confidence  placed  in  our  approver  being  abused. 

Jadoo  Dome  and  Cheeroo  Dutt  have  been  in  this  Office  for  6 and  8 
years  respectively.  Their  conduct  has  been  uniformly  good  ; their  gangs 
have  been  broken  up,  and  I would  most  strongly  recommend  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  or  to  settle  on  the  lands  of 
any  respectable  Zemindar  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  could  be  induced 
to  give  them  land  and  employment.  I feel  convinced  that  such  a con- 
ditional release  would  have  the  best  effect,  and  serve  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  others  to  exert  themselves. 

I would  further  recommend  that  the  present  allowance  of  2 annas 
per  day  may  be  continued  to  them  for  6 months.  I could  always  keep 
an  eye  on  their  movements,  and  at  any  time,  should  it  be  necessary,  (a 
contingency,  I do  not  anticipate)  they  might  be  again  brought  under 
close  surveillance  in  this  Office  compound. 

For  a precedent  in  such  cases  I would  refer  to  the  case  of  Sindhoo 
Mytee,  who  was  conditionally  released  under  Government  order,  letter 
dated  29th  February  1856,  to  the  address  of  the  Officiating  Commissioner 
of  the  Burdwan  Division,  and  I would  propose  that  Jadoo  Dome  and  Chee- 
roo Dutt  be  released  under  the  same  restrictions  as  was  Sindhoo  Mytee. 

The  experiment  with  him  has  been  fully  successful.  He  came  to 
see  me  the  other  day  looking  well  and  very  happy  and  appeared  to  be 
prospering  in  the  world.  There  has  never  been  the  least  suspicion  of 
his  returning  to  bis  old  habits,  and  I feel  fully  confident  that  the  condi- 
tional release  I propose  above  will  be  as  fully  successful. 

Besides  the  approvers  on  my  own  compound  at  Hooghly,  there  were 
on  the  31st  of  December  at  Midnapore  : — 

Dacoit  approvers  71 

Keechuck  ditto 11 

Thug  ditto 15 

Total  97 

At  Jessore  Dacoit  approvers  33 

At  Moorshedabad  ditto  ditto  23 

The  conduct  of  the  whole  number  is  reported  as  having  been  gene- 
rally good. 
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GUARD. 

82nd. — There  are  150  Nujeebs,  1 European  Serjeant,  1 Jemadar, 
11  Duffadars  attached  to  this  Office  guard  ; they  are  distributed  as 
follows : — 

Dacoity  Commissioner’ a Offi.ce,  Hooghly. 

1 Sergent.  I 8 Duffadars. 

1 Jemadar.  I 70  Nujeebs. 

Deputy  Magistrate’s  Branch  Establishment  at  Jessore. 

2 Duffadars  | 45  Nujeebs. 

Deputy  Magistrate’ s Office  at  Moorshedahad. 

1 Duffadar  | 35  Nujeebs. 

At  Midnapore  there  is  a separate  guard  of  1 Toomundar,  1 Naib 
Toomundar,  8 Duffadars  and  60  Nujeebs,  in  all  70  men,  who  are 
employed,  besides  ordinary  sentries  in  tracing  thugs  and  escorting  pri- 
soners to  Dacca,  or  any  other  District,  where  a Thuggee  case  may  be 
brought  to  trial. 


83rd. — Our  Offices  are  not  enclosed,  and  all  the  guard-rooms  are 
kutcha,  and  as  the  approvers  are  allowed  considerable  liberty  within  the 
Office  compound  and  in  their  own  lines,  the  greatest  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  Nujeebs  is  required.  The  efficiency  of  the  guard  was  greatly 
impaired  during  the  mutinies  by  the  necessary  weeding  out  of  many  who 
were  suspected  of  disaffection,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  men  were 
found  fit  for  employment  who  should  have  small  sympathy,  either  with 
the  Bengallee  dacoits  or  up-country  mutineers.  The  Serjeant  employed 
during  Mr.  Ward’s  incumbency,  died,  and  the  guard  were  for  some 
months  entirely  under  the  Native  Jemadar.  I have,  however,  obtained  the 
services  of  an  excellent  Serjeant,  an  European  pensioner,  who  is  training 
his  men  into  order,  and  I hope  ere  long  they  will  become  as  vigilent 
and  active  as  any  in  India. 
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8-k/i. — The  increase  in  the  number  of  approvers  at  both  Jessore 
and  Moorshedabad  will  necessitate  a small  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
guard,  but  I am  unwilling  to  apnly  for  the  addition  until  absolutely 
requisita  I propose  visiting  both  the  Jessore  and  Moorshedabad  branch 
Offices,  as  soon  as  possible,  after  this  Report  has  been  submitted,  and  be- 
fore the  cold  season  passes  away,  I shall  then  be  more  able  to  judge  of 
the  increase  absolutely  necessary,  and  on  my  return,  I will  do  myself 
the  honor  to  report  specially  on  the  subject 

85th. — Captain  Boddam  reports,  “ I am  happy  to  bear  my  testimony 
“ to  the  general  good  conduct  of  all  my  Toomun  guard,  for  which  I 
“ .am  principally  indebted  to  the  discipline  kept  up  by  my  Toomundar, 
“ Syud  Mohamed  Khan,  an  old  and  deserving  Officer  of  Government, 
“ whom  he  has  served  with  zeal  for  upwards  of  35  years.” 

SCHOOL 

86th. — The  School  under  Bhoobun  Mohun  Banerjca,  Pundit,  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  There  are  21  approvers’  children  under  instruction, 
and  49  children  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  have  been  admit- 
ted, making  a total  of  70  boys  Eight  boys  of  whom  5 were  the  sons  of 
approvers  received  rewards  and  prizes  at  the  last  examination  by  the 
Deputy  School  Inspector.  Heeroo  Doss,  son  of  Bridgo  Byrageo  is  in 
the  1st  Class  and  was  one  of  the  prize-men.  He  is  spoken  very  well  of 
by  the  Pundit  as  an  intelligent,  well  behaved  boy.  In  the  2nd  Class, 
Neeloo,  son  of  Sunker  Chung,  approver,  and  Kangallee,  son  of  Debee 
Ghose,  approver,  are  very  well  spoken  of,  the  latter  has  obtained  a prize. 

There  are  five  classes  in  the  School  and  the  assistance  of  a Second 
Master  has  been  recommended,  and  an  application  to  that  effect  forward- 
ed through  the  School  Inspector.  I trust  this  necessary  increase  in  the 
present  establishment  of  the  School  will  be  sanctioned. 

The  allowance  of  Rupees  3 per  month  for  salary  of  an  attendant 
servant,  and  also  for  the  necessary  contingent  expenses,  such  as  School- 
books, pens,  ink,  &c.,  is  not  found  to  be  sufficient,  and  I would  strongly 
recommend  that  the  monthly  allowance  for  contingent  expenses,  &c., 
be  increased  to  Rupees  5 per  month. 
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HOSPITAL. 

87 tk. — I annex  also  a statement*  of  the  sick  prisoners,  approvers 

and  others  on  this  establishment  under  treatment 
• Appendix  L.  , 

during  the  year ; taking  the  number  of  cases 
treated,  the  deaths  have  been  very  few ; the  Native  Doctor  Sibokallee 
Banerjea  has  been  attentive  to  his  duties  and  given  me  general 
satisfaction. 

In  conclusion  I would  beg  to  apologize  for  all  short-comings  in 
this  report.  I am  not  as  yet  so  fully  acquainted  with  the  work  or  with 
the  Districts  entrusted  to  me,  as  I hope  to  be  after  a little  more  practice 
and  experience.  I am  most  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  and 
responsibility  of  my  duties,  and  my  great  anxiety  to  see  the  work  of 
suppressing  dacoity  progress,  will,  I hope,  plead  my  excuse  for  the  free- 
dom of  any  remarks  I may  have  made  in  this  report.  I joined  this 
appointment  on  the  14th  of  May  1858,  and  I fear,  I may  have  omitted 
much  useful  information  which  might  have  been  gathered,  had  I been 
in  charge  of  the  Department  during  the  entire  year. 

88th. — Captain  Boddam  took  charge  of  the  Midnapore  Branch 
Office  in  August  1858  and  has  consequently  been  only  4 full  months 
at  the  work.  After  his  appointment  he  remained  with  me  at  Hooghly 
for  some  days  in  order  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  manner  of 
preparing  cases.  I proceeded  with  Captain  Boddam  to  Midnapore  and 
when  there  worked  off  all  the  arrears  of  cases  which  were  pending. 
Besides  his  work  as  Assistant  Dacoity  Commissioner,  Captain  Boddam 
has  investigated  six  case3  of  Thugs,  1 died  in  hospital,  2 were  trans- 
ported for  life  and  3 were  under  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  With  regard  to  Thuggee  Captain  Boddam  remarks,  “no  steps 
" have  been  taken  to  bring  the  Thugs  who  are  at  large  in  great  numbers 
“ in  the  Horung  under  the  operations  of  my  Office,  and  I have  cause  to 
“ fear  that  River  Thuggee,  though  not  prevalent,  still  occurs.” 

8 9th. — Captain  Boddam  has  experienced  considerable  inconvenienco 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  Omlahs  in  his  Office  and  the  low  scale  of  their 
salaries.  I have  forwarded  with  my  letter  to  Government  No.  17  of 
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the  24th  January  1859,  applications  for  the  necessary  increase,  which, 
I hope,  will  be  granted.  Captain  Boddam  takes  a great  interest  in  his 
work  and  is  a careful  as  well  as  zealous  Officer,  who  will  increase  in 
efficiency,  will  experience,  I anticipate,  a most  favourable  return  from 
Midnapore  next  year. 

90th. — Baboo  Chundersekhur  Roy  has  fully  borne  out  the  high 
character  given  him  by  my  predecessors,  and  is  a truly  valuable  Officer. 
He  has  rendered  me  the  most  efficient  assistance  and  in  his  present 
position,  his  services  cannot  be  over-rated.  During  the  year  he  has  been 
promoted  to  the  4th  Grade  of  Subordinate  Executive  Officers  under  orders 
of  Government,  dated  3rd  May  1858,  No.  1,103.  This  gives  him  a salary 
of  Rupees  400  per  month,  Mr.  Ward  in  his  Report  for  1855,  strongly 
urged  that  his  salary  should  bo  raised  to  Rupees  500,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Resolution  on  that  Report  gave  room  for  hope  that  his  salary  would 
have  been  raised  to  Rupees  500. 

91s<. — Baboo  Gooroochurn  Doss,  Deputy  Magistrate  in  charge 
of  the  Jessore  Branch  Office,  has  conducted  his  duties  to  my  entire 
satisfaction.  He  is  a steady,  careful,  and  most  intelligent  Officer  and 
admirably  fitted  for  the  work  of  this  Department.  He  has  been  most 
successful  in  bis  cases,  his  salary  of  Rupees  300  I would  strongly 
recommend  for  increase  on  the  first  available  opportunity  and  in  consi- 
deration of  his  most  efficient  services. 

92nd. — Of  Baboo  Hemchunder  Kerr,  Deputy  Magistrate  in  charge 
of  the  Moorshedabad  Branch  Office,  I wish  I could  make  as  favourable  a 
report ; the  number  of  cases  prepared  by  him  is  but  little  short  of  that 
shown  by  Baboo  Chundersekhur  Roy,  or  Baboo  Gooroochurn  Doss ; 
but  his  neglect  of  proper  precautions  and  carelessness  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  several  have  subjected  him  to  the  displeasure  and  censure  of 
Government  He  does  not  pull  well  with  the  District  authorities,  and 
appears  to  want  weight  of  character  and  method  which  afe  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  efficiently  superintend  his  Office  and  establishment,  and 
I greatly  regret  that  I cannot  place  that  confidence  in  him  which  should 
be  felt  in  an  Officer  at  a distant  Station,  and  over  whose  work  I am 
unable  to  exercise  any  immediate  superintendence. 
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93rd.-— From  Lord  Ulick  Brown,  Magistrate  of  Hooghly,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Grey  of  Howrah,  Mr.  H.  D.  Fergusson  of  24-Pergunnahs,  Mr.  A.  Eden, 
Joint  Magistrate  of  Baraset,  Mr.  Mollony  of  Jessore,  Mr.  Cockrell  of 
Nuddesh,  Mr.  H.  B.  Lawford  of  Burdwan,  I have  received  the  most 
cordial  co-operation  and  assistance,  and  I would  beg  to  record  my  thanks 
to  those  gentlemen. 

94 <th. — The  following  Omlahs  of  my  own  establishment  are  deserving 
of  notice : — 

Rajnarain  Mookerjea,  Serishtadar,  is  a steady  and  hard-working 

man. 


Lollgopaul  Mujoomdar,  Peshkar,  is  by  far  the  ablest  Officer  I have. 
I have  reason  to  think  him  trustworthy,  and  he  is  invaluable  in  his 
present  position. 

Omur  Chunder  Ghose,  my  head  writer,  has  a capital  knowledge  of 
English,  and  of  the  Office  routine,  and  has  given  me  satisfaction. 

Hossein  Reza,  Serishtadar  of  Midnapore,  is  mentioned  by  Captain 
Boddam  as  a very  good  and  trustworthy  Officer  and  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  working  of  his  Office,  both  in  dacoity  and  thuggee  matters. 

Radhikapersaud  and  Sama  Churn  Chuckerbutty,  Peshkars,  attach- 
ed to  the  Offices  of  my  Deputy  Magistrates  at  Hooghly  and  Jessore,  are 
exceedingly  well  spoken  of  as  able  and  industrious  men. 

Rajgopal  Roy,  Serishtadar  and  writer  under  the  Deputy  Magistrate 
at  Moorshedabad,  is  a first  rate  Officer  and  worthy  of  encouragement 

Of  the  District  Police,  the  following  Darogahs  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  tracing  and  arresting  dacoits,  and  proved  themselves 
to  be  excellent  Officers. 

1.  Haneef  Khan,  Darogah  of  Kalleeghat  Thannah  in  24-Pergunnahs. 

2.  Kishto  Chunder  Dutt,  Darogah  of  Sulkea,  Zillah  Howrah. 
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3.  Doorgah  Chum  Chuckerbutty  of  Noihattee  in  Baraset 

4.  Ram  Chand  Ohose  of  Roynah  in  Burdwan. 

5.  Bhoobun  Mohun  Chowdry  of  Gangoor  in  Burdwan. 

6.  Mr.  De’Cruze,  Darogah  and  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Serampore. 

7.  Abdool  Muhbood  of  Khanakool  in  Zillah  Hooghly. 

8.  Darogah  of  Chokduhu  in  Zillah  Nuddeah. 

9.  Kishto  Persaud  Mujoomdar  of  Burrooah  in  Moorshedabad. 

10.  Brijololl  Chowdhry  ofThannah  Sooruj  Gunge  in  Moorshedabad. 

11.  Mohes  Chunder  Banerjea  of  Jeniadoh  in  Jessore. 

12.  Purmanund  Sein,  Darogah  of  Mohmoodpore  in  Jessore. 

13.  Parbutty  Chum  Mookerjea  ofThannah  Tallah,  Zillah  Jessore. 

14.  Oomakanth  Ghose  of  Belgatchia  Thannah  in  Furreedpore. 

15.  Surroop  Chunder  Khan  of  Thannah  Pongsha  in  Furreedpore. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  E.  RAVENSHAW, 

Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  Daooity. 
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No.  8 Baboobau  Bagdi. 

9 Pbemchand  Bagdi. 

1st  Count. 

Dacoity  in  the  house  of  hukheenarain  Doss  of  Goaliereah,  Thannah  -Sulkea,  Zillali 
Howrah,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  March  1858. 

2nd  Count. 

Dacoity  in  the  house  of  Callachand  Sheik  of  Noparah,  Thannah  Jchanabad,  Zillali 
Hooghly,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  June  1853. 

3bd  Count. 

Having  belonged  to  a gang  of  dacoits. 


Abstract  of  the  Examination  and  Grounds  of  Commitment. 

From  the  evidence  and  records  of  this  cane,  it  will  be  proved  that  the  Plaintiff** 
bouse  was  attacked  at  2 a.  M.,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  March,  by  a Btrong  gang 
of  dacoits,  who  after  forcing  the  doors  and  breaking  open  several  boxes,  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  property  to  the  value  of  Es.  380-10.  The  Plaintiff  having  armed  him- 
self with  a “ bootee  ” or  fish-knife,  lay  wait  for  the  dacoits,  and  as  they  left,  wounded 
one  of  the  gang,  prisoner  No.  8,  on  the  arm.  After  a protracted  enquiry  in  which  the 
Police  appear  to  have  exerted  themselves  in  a most  creditable  manner,  the  wound- 
ed prisoner  No.  8 was  traced  through  Calcutta,  Chandemagore,  Burdwan,  and  How- 
rah to  Korda  in  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  where  he  was  arrested  on  the  10th  April, 
and  made  a confession  implicating  prisoner  No.  9 and  several  of  his  accomplices. 
This  confession  was  repeated  on  the  11th  Idem  before  the  Magistrate  of  Howrah. 

On  this  confession,  the  prisoner  No.  9 was  apprehended  on  the  23rd  of  April.  He 
also  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  before  the  Police,  and  repeated  his  statement  on  the 
24th  before  the  Magistrate  of  Howrah.  On  these  confessions,  supported,  as  they  are,  by 
the  strongest  collateral  evidence,  several  of  the  rest  of  the  gang  have  been  arrested,  and 
their  cases  are  under  preparation.  Tho  prisoners  being  implicated  in  the  confessions 
of  approvers  attached  to  this  Office,  and  as  they  were  known  to  belong  to  a regular 
gang,  alter  consultation  with  the  Magistrate  of  Howrah,  the  case  was  transferred  to 
this  Couit.  On  the  25th  June,  the  prisoner  Babooram  reached  this  Office,  when  he  was 
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confronted  with  the  approvers  and  identified  in  the  usual  manner.  He  was 
placed  under  a separate  guard  in  my  own  house,  and  on  the  following  day  made 
a general  confession  to  no  less  than  twelve  dacoities,  the  details  of  which  were  recorded 
in  my  presence,  and  with  every  possible  precaution,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  June,  and 
2nd  and  5th  of  July.  During  the  whole  time  these  confessions  were  being  taken  down, 
the  prisoner  was  kept  apart  horn  all  other  approvers  in  a separate  guard,  and  I can  cer- 
tify that  he  had  no  possibility  of  colluding  with  others,  or  of  access  to  the  Records. 

On  the  23rd  Jtme,  the  prisoner  Premchand  reached  this  Office  and  was  recognized 
by  the  approvers  in  the  usual  manner.  He  was  kept  also  under  a separate  guard  and 
separate  from  Uabooram  and  the  other  approvers.  On  the  3rd  July,  he  volunteered  to 
confess,  and  gave  on  that  date  a general  statement  of  twelve  dacoities  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  The  details  of  these  cases  were  recorded  with  the  same  care  and 
precautions  as  those  of  Babooram's,  on  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  July  1858. 

The  1st  Charge  will  he  substantiated  by  the  Record  of  the  Police  enquiry,  and  by 
the  evidence  of  independent  witnesses,  and  the  articles  received  from  the  prisoners  will 
he  identified  by  him  formed  part  of  plundered  property.  Rupees  47  were  recovered 
from  the  prisoner  Babooram’s  misstress,  Parbutty  Rar,  which  probably  are  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  prisoner’s  share  in  the  plunder,  but  it  being  impossible  to  identify  the 
Rupees,  the  item  has  not  been  entered  in  the  Calendar,  bnt  on  the  prisoner's  conviction 
the  sum  might  be  awarded  to  the  Plaintiff  under  Act  XVI.  of  1850. 

The  2nd  Count  will  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  approver  witnesses.  Nos.  5 
and  6,  who  had  denounced  the  prisoners  in  their  confessions  Teencowry  Bag  Badgi,  No. 
2 of  9th  February  1 858,  and  Gunnesh  Bagdi,  No.  4,  dated  19th  February  1858.  Record 
No.  38  was  sent  for  from  the  Magistrate’s  Office  after  the  confessions  had  been  given ; 
the  approver's  evidence  is  corroborated  by  the  Record  as  follows : — 

The  prisoner  Premchand  was  recognized  at  the  time  (page  37)  by  the  light  of 
torches.  He  was  apprehended  and  put  on  his  defence  (page  44),  but  was  released  by 
the  Magistrate  (page  155).  Both  the  prisoners  plead  guilt  to  this  charge.  Babooram 
confession  No.  10,  and  Premchand  in  confession  No.  2. 

The  3rd  Count  will  be  proved  by  the  prisoner’s  own  confessions  by  the  approver's 
evidence,  and  by  the  Records  of  cases  which  have  been  traced  on  the  prisoner's  confes- 
sions. 

Considering  the  charges  against  the  prisoners  fully  substantiated,  they  were  com- 
mitted to  take  their  trial  before  the  Sessions  Court  on  27th  July  1858. 

(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENSHAW, 

Dacoilg  Commissioner. 
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No.  384. 


To 

The  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Bubdwan  Division, 

Burdtoan. 

Dated  Hooghly,  the  \th  October  1858. 

Sib, 

In  continuation  of  the  Magistrate  of  Howrah's  letter  Ho.  481,  dated 
19th  July  1858,  I have  the  honor  to  report  that  immediately  on  their  arrival 
at  this  Office,  the  prisoners  Baboo  ram  and  Premchand  made  confessions  to  their  life 
of  crime.  Babooram  giving  the  details  of  twelve,  and  Premchand  eleven  dacoities,  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged.  Among  the  dacoities  confessed  to,  were  the  attempt  at 
dacoity  in  the  house  of  Mooktarain  Dey  of  Mouzah  Bantara,  in  Thannah  Sulkea,  and 
the  dacoity  in  the  house  of  Lukheenaroin  Doss,  in  Mouzah  Goobeeriah,  in  the  same 
Thannah.  I enclose  for  your  information  a memo,  of  tbe  dacoities  confessed  to  by  both 
Babooram  and  Premchand,  together  with  a copy  of  my  commitment  proceeding.  I had 
purposed  retaining  both  Babooram  and  Premchand  as  approvers ; but  the  latter  after 
giving  the  most  detailed  confessions,  changed  his  mind  and  pleaded  not  guilty 
before  the  Sessions.  Babooram,  however,  repeated  his  confessions  as  given  before  me. 

2nd. — Both  Babooram  and  Premchand  have  been  convicted,  and  their  cases 
referred  to  the  Sudder  Nizamut  for  a sentence  of  transportation  for  life.  Prem- 
chand has  been  transferred  to  the  Alipore  Jail,  and  Babooram  has  been  retained  in 
this  Office  as  an  approver.  My  object  in  committing  those  two  men  first,  was  to  secure 
the  one,  or  both,  as  approver  witnesses  against  the  rest  of  the  gang. 

3rd. — I have  since  committed  10  others,  and  I anticipate  their  certain  conviction. 
I enclose  a copy  of  my  commitment  proceeding  which  gives  an  outline  of  the  evidence 
against  each.  I shall  proceed  immediately  after  the  Doorga-poojak  to  take  up  the 
other  cases  confessed  to  by  Babooram.  The  Records  of  several  have  been  received,  and 
I expect  to  be  able  to  convict  a large  number  of  the  gang  with  which  he  is  connected. 

4 th. — I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  exertions  of  the  Police  in  this  case, 
more  particularly  of  Darogah  Kisto  Chunder  Dutt  of  Sulkea,  and  Haneef  Khan 
of  the  24-Pergunnahs,  Thannah  Kallighat.  The  manner  in  which  they  traced 
Babooram  from  District  to  District,  and  followed  up  the  clue  to  the  case,  is  worthy  of 
all  praise,  and  I am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Sulkea  Darogah  has  since  been  promoted 
to  the  1st  Grade. 

5th. — Your  letter  No.  37,  dated  the  15th  Maroh,  to  the  address  of  the  Howrah 
Magistrate,  conveys  sanction  to  the  paymeut  of  Rupees  200;  but  in  modification 
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thereof,  I would  suggest  the  following  scale,  to  which  I have  the  honor  to  request 
your  sanction : — 

Darogah  of  Sulkea  Rs.  100 

Ditto  of  Kallighat ..  „ 100 

Chittra  Bagdinee  for  very  good  conduct  in  apprehending 

the  prisoner  Babooram - ...  „ 25 

Delleelooddeen,  Jemadar  ...  „ 20 

Moneeroodeen,  Barkundaz,  who  accompanied  the  Darogah 

to  Burdwan  n 10 

Babooram  approver  „ 20 

To  my  Office  Oml&h  „ 50 

Rupees  _ ...  325 


6 th. — I propose  further  giving  a purwannah  to  the  Darogah  of  Thannah  Rynah, 
Ramchand  Ghose,  to  Cheeste  Dhur  Roy,  Jemadar  of  Faree  Oochalla,  in  Thannah 
Rynah,  and  to  Puran  Nundy,  Jemadar  of  Faree  Choto  Boyenan,  in  the  same  Thannah, 
also  to  Ram  3hujun  and  Tomeezuddy,  Burkundazes  of  Thannah  Sulkeah,  and 
Goolamee,  Burkundaz  of  Thannah  Kalleeghat,  who  have  rendered  willing  assistance 
in  apprehending  prisoners  and  carrying  out  the  Darogah’s  instructions. 

7 th. — One  item  in  the  above  list  may  require  explanation,  that  is  Rupees  25 
which  I would  propose  to  give  to  the  approver  Babooram.  This  man,  though  him- 
self a defendant  in  the  case,  has  been  the  means,  through  his  confessions,  of  bringing 
10  dacoits  to  justice,  and  the  valuable  information  given  by  him,  will,  I trust,  lead  to 
the  rooting  out  of  every  member  of  the  gang.  He  has  been  retained  in  this  Office  as 
an  approver,  and  a few  Rupees  would  enable  him  to  purchase  a cow  or  some  materials 
for  trade,  which  would  be  of  much  assistance  to  him,  and  would  probably  lead  him 
eventually  to  become  a steady  and  roformed  character.  I would  very  strongly  urge 
that  I may  be  allowed  to  give  him  Rupees  25,  and  I will  be  answerable  that  it  is  ex- 
pended properly,  and  for  his  benefit  and  eventual  good. 

8 th. — Another  item  calls  for  remark.  Rupees  50  proposed  to  be  paid  to  my 
Office  Omlah.  This  case  being  a very  heavy  one,  has  caused  a very  considerable 
increase  of  labour  and  work,  the  number  of  Records  to  be  traced  and  compared,  has, 
I can  assure  you,  taken  the  better  part  of  my  own  and  of  my  Omlah’s  time  for  the 
past  two  months ; and  it  is  not  so  much  what  has  already  resulted,  as  what  will 
ultimately  result  from  this  labour,  which,  I think,  is  deserving  of  some  little  reward. 
A new  case  of  this  sort  with  a multitude  of  witnesses,  causes  infinitely  more  labour 
and  trouble  to  my  Omlah  than  a dozen  old  cases.  I have  received  very  particular 
assistance  from  my  Peshkar  Loll  Gopaul  Mujoomdar,  Scrishtadar  Kajnaraion  Alooker- 
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jea,  Record-keeper  Jodoo  Nath  Mookerjea,  and  Bene  Madhub  Ghoso,  Mohurrir.  I 
shall  report  in  my  Yearly  Report  the  result  f our  operations  against  this  gang. 

• I have,  &c.r 

(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENSHAW, 

Dacoity  Commissioner . 


To 


No.  23. 

Tuk  Dacoity  Commissioner,  Hooghlt, 

Dated  Burdwan,  the  8th  October  1858. 


Sib, 

I hayb  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  384,  of  the 
4th  Instant,  and  am  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  favourable  progress  of  your  operations 
against  the  dacoits  connected  with  Babooram  and  Prerachand,  sent  by  the  Magistrate  of 
Howrah. 


2nd. — In  modification  of  my  letter  of  the  15th  March  last,  No.  37,  in  which 
I sanctioned  a rew  ard  of  Rupees  200,  I gladly  sanction  now  a reward  of  Rupees  275, 
being  all  that  you  recommend,  except  the  last  item  of  Rupees  50  to  your  Omlah,  for 
which  I regret  to  say,  that  I know  no  rule  or  precedent. 


3 rd. — I have  of  course  sanctioned  rewards  to  Huzooree  Omlah,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  some  difficult  enterprize,  when  deputod  into  the  District,  but  I do  not  see 
that  I can  do  so  for  a pressure  of  work  in  the  Office. 

I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  W.  H.  ELLIOTT, 

Commissioner . 


(True  copy) 

(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENSHAW, 

Dacoity  Commissioner . 


Government, 


No.  3. — Debee  Bagdi. 

„ 4. — Sreemonto  Dome. 

,,  5.— Needhiram  Bagdi. 

„ 6. — Hullodhur  Gangooly. 

„ 7. — Sonatun  Porey  Bagdi. 


No.  8. — Haro  Bagdi. 

,,  9. — Kassee  Sircar. 

„ 10. — Bamdeb  Bagdi. 

,,  11. — Sumbhoo  Bagdi. 

„ 12. — Rajaram  Sein  Agoory. 


Count  I. — Against  Nos.  3,  4,  7,  9,  10  and  12. 

Attempt  at  dacoity  on  6th  March  1858,  in  the  house  of  Mookteeram  Dey  of 
Batra,  Thannah  Sulkea,  Zillah  Howrah. 
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Count  II. — Against  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  7 to  12. 

Dacoity  on  the  night  of  the  9th  «March  1858,  in  the  house  of  Lukheenarroin 
Doss  of  (Jooberiah,  Thannah  Suikea,  Zillah  Howrah. 

Count  III. — Against  No.  0,  only. 

Having  been  an  accessory  both  before  and  after  the  commission  of  the  above 
Gooberiah  Dacoity. 


Count  IV.  — Against  Nos.  3 to  12. 

Having  belonged  to  a gang  of  dacoits. 

Abstract  of  the  Examination  and  Grounds  of  Commitment. 

The  evidence  against  the  prisoners  in  the  1st  Charge,  was  obtained  during 
an  investigation  into  the  dacoity  charged  in  the  2nd  Count,  it  has  been  placed  first  in 
the  Calendar  owing  to  priority  of  date. 

The  1st  Charge  will  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor  witness 
No.  2,  who  will  prove  that  a dacoity  was  attempted  in  his  house  on  the  night  of  6th 
March  1858,  by  a strong  gang,  and  witness  No.  3,  who  was  wounded,  will  depose  to 
the  facta  of  the  occurrence.  The  Record  (No.  37,  page  3,)  also  shows  that  the  Plain- 
tiff’s house  is  situated  near  a pawn  garden ; that  the  dacoits  were  unable  to  effect 
an  entrance,  and  that  witness  No.  3 was  wounded  by  one  of  the  gang  iu  the  attempt. 
No  clue  whatever  was  obtained  at  the  time  by  the  Police,  but  the  approver  witness 
No.  1,  Babooram,  having  been  arrested  by  the  Police  in  the  dacoity  charged  in  the  2nd 
Count,  and  being  implicated  in  several  cases  by  other  approver8,  the  case  was  transfer- 
red to  this  Office,  when  Babooram  confessed  to  a series  of  dacoities  among  which  is  that 
charged  in  the  1st  Count.  He  has  siuce  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation for  life,  but  has  been  permitted  to  remain  on  this  establishment  as  au  approver. 
He  will  depose  to  the  whole  particulars  of  the  Bentara  Dacoities,  and  identify  the  prison- 
ers, Nos.  3,  4,  7,  9,  10  and  12,  who  were  with  him  at  its  commission.  Babooram’* 
deposition  is  entitled  to  full  credit,  as  it  was  given  after  he  came  to  this  Office,  when 
I had  no  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Bentara  Dacoity,  and  the  papers  of  th« 
case  were  sent  for  from  the  Howrah  Magistrate’s  Record-room  on  Babooram’s  deposi- 
tion, (Vide  confessions  No.  9,  dated  2nd  July  1858,)  which  is  fully  corroborated  bj 
the  evideuce  of  witnesses  Nos.  2 and  3,  and  by  the  Record  (page  3,)  above  noted. 

The  dacoity  charged  in  the  2nd  Count,  has  been  before  the  Sessions  Court, 
in  the  case  of  the  approver  witness  No.  1,  in  Calendar  No.  6,  of  July  1858 ; and  be- 
fore the  Sudder  Court,  on  the  14th  September  1858,  when  the  approver  and  another 
were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
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Babooram,  the  approver,  witness  No.  1,  was  wounded  by  the  witness,  in  the  2nd 
Count,  No.  4,  Lukheenarroin  Doss,  with  a fish-knife,  and  was  traced  by  the  Darogahof 
Thannah  Sulkea,  Kisto  Chunder  Dutt  and  the  Darogah  of  Kalleeghat  in  24-Pergunnahs, 
Hanif  Khan,  with  infinite  trouble  and  tact  through  Calcutta,  Chandernagore,  Burd- 
wan  and  Howrah  to  Khordoh  Village  in  the  24-Purgunnahs,  where  he  was  at  last  ap- 
prehended on  the  10th  April,  when  he  made  a confession  before  the  Police,  which  was 
repeated  before  the  Magistrate  of  Howrah  on  the  11th,  and  again  before  me  on  the  2nd 
July  (confession  No.  8).  While  under  confessions  in  this  Office,  I certify  that  Baboo- 
ram  was  kept  under  a separate  guard  in  my  own  house  in  a separate  room,  opart  from 
all  the  approvers,  and  that  he  had  no  possible  opportunity  of  collusion  with  other  ap- 
provers, or  with  the  Record.  His  statements  before  the  Police,  before  the  Howrah 
Magistrate,  and  before  myself,  tally  as  regards  this  dacoity,  and  are  fully  corroborated 
by  the  evidence  of  the  other  independent  witness  in  the  case.  They  are  further  borne 
out  and  confirmed  by  the  confessions  of  Premchand,  since  convicted,  and  with  the 
confessions  of  prisoners  Nos.  5,  7,  8 and  9 taken  before  the  Police,  and  before  the 
Howrah  Magistrate,  and  with  the  confession  of  prisoner  No.  4 before  the  Police,  and 
with  the  statement  in  defence  made  by  prisoner  No.  6 before  the  Police  and  Magis- 
trate ; the  gang  to  which  the  prisoners  belong  is  a heavy  one,  which  has,  for  sometime 
past,  carried  on  most  extensive  depredations  in  the  24-Pergunnahs,  Howrah,  Hooghly, 
Midnapore,  and  Burdwan,  and  the  approver  Babooram  has  been  known  to  this  Office 
since  1854,  when  he  was  implicated  by  an  approver  named  Teeluck  Bagdee,  and  a glance 
at  the  Calendar  will  show  from  the  distance  at  which  the  prisoners  reside  in  Thannahs 
Rynah,  Sulkea,  Dewaugunge,  and  their  occasional  employment  and  residence  in  and 
about  Calcutta  and  Howrah,  the  systematic  arrangement  with  wThich  their  depredations 
were  carried  on.  Teeluck  Bagdi,  has  unfortunately  died,  but  in  his  confession  (No.  16) 
dated  1854,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  then  denounced  the  approver  Babooram  and  the 
prisoner  No.  12,  and  in  confessions  (Nos.  22,  23,  24,  26  and  27)  prisoner  No.  12  is  dis- 
tinctly named.  The  prisoner,  Debee  Bagdi,  No.  3,  appears  to  have  worked  in  the  prosecu- 
tor’s brick  fields,  and  thus  became  acquaiuted  with  the  locality,  and  obtained  information, 
which  led  to  the  commission  of  the  dacoity ; before  the  occurrence  prisoners  Nos.  3, 
5,  8,  9 and  12  were  seen  in  company,  consulting  together  by  the  witness  Parbuty  Rar, 
and  on  the  day  before  the  dacoity  prisoner  No.  3 came  for  the  appover  Babooram 
and  went  away  with  him.  On  the  night  of  the  occurrence  prisoners,  Nos.  3,  5,  8,  and 
10,  were  seen  in  company  with  the  approver  Babooram  in  the  Poderah  Cutcherry  and 
in  the  grog-shop  of  Nimaye  Shaw  by  the  witness  Juttem  Chowkeedar.  Prisoner  No  4 
was  among  those  suspected  by  the  Plaintiff  in  the  first  instance,  and  we  find  him  men- 
tioned in  the  statements  made  by  both  defendants.  Nos.  5 and  6,  before  the  Police 
and  Magistrate,  he  was  denounced  by  the  approver  Babooram  and  is  mentioned  in 
the  convicted  prisoner  Premchand’s  confession.  Prisoner  No.  12  is  noted  as  a chief 
leader  in  the  dacoity  by  the  approver,  and  in  the  statements  of  other  prisoners  mad* 
before  the  Police  and  Magistrate.  Prisoners  Nos.  5,  7,  8 and  9 pleaded  guilty  to  the 
2nd  Charge,  both  before  the  Police  and  before  the  M&gisbrato  of  Howrah.  No.  10 
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confessed  before  the  Police,  and  defendant  No.  6 admitted  bis  knowledge  of  the  dacoity 
both  before  the  Police  and  Magistrate. 

The  3rd  Charge  against  prisoner  No.  6 will  be  proved  by  the  approver  witness 
Babooram,  and  by  the  confession  of  the  convicted  prisoner  Premehand  (No.  6),  also 
by  the  prisoner’s  defence  as  attested  by  witnesses  Nos.  49  and  50,  before  whom  and 
by  whom  it  was  recorded,  and  by  the  confession  of  prisoner  No.  6. 

The  4th  Charge  will  be  proved  against  the  prisoners  by  the  evidence  of  the 
approvers  Babooram  and  Teencowry  Bag,  Gunnesh  Bagdi,  and  by  the  confessions  of 
a deceased  approver,  Teeluck  Bagdi  ; a reference  to  the  annexed  statement  will  show 
the  several  cases  in  which  each  prisoner  is  implicated,  and  the  dates  of  the  approver’s 
depositions. 

Prisoner  No.  3 pleads  not  guilty,  stating  that  ho  was  at  Poderah,  where  he 
was  deputed  to  settle  some  dispute  between  two  women ; he  remained  till  10  o’clock 
in  company  with  the  witnesses  Hullodhur  and  Jutton  Chowkeedar,  and  that  he  returned 
to  the  Cutcherry  at  12  or  1 in  the  morning.  He  accounts  for  a mark  of  a wound  on  his 
back  by  a fall  in  wrestling,  he  allows  that  on  the  day  before  the  dacoity,  4 men 
came  in  a boat  under  pretence  of  taking  brick9  from  the  Plaintiff’s  killen,  and  put  up 
with  him  (prisoner)  at  the  Poderah  Cutcherry,  where  they  ate  coeonnuts  and  left  in 
the  evening ; also  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  days  before  the  dacoity,  the  prisoner 
No.  10,  with  several  others  had  come  to  the  Cutcherry.  This  defence  may  be  considered, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  statements  of  Jutton  Chowkeedar  and  Kyl&sh 
Napit,  the  mark  on  the  prisoner’s  back,  and  the  distinct  recognition  by  Lukhecnarroin 
Doss  at  the  time  of  the  dacoity,  goes  still  more  to  prove  his  guilt ; the  witnesses 
called  in  his  defence  state  nothing  whatever  in  the  prisoner’s  favour. 

Prisoner  No.  4 states  that  he  is  innocent  and  cannot  account  for  his  being 
implicated  in  the  case,  was  at  his  master’s  house  on  the  roof  keeping  watch  and 
did  not  hear  of  the  dacoity  until  the  following  morning.  His  witnesses,  Khetter  Mohun 
and  Premehand  Bose,  state  that  they  saw  nothing  of  the  prisoner  between  11 
at  night  and  the  next  morning.  Debee  Bagdi  was  seen  in  conversation  with  the 
prisoner  after  dark. 

Prisoner  No.  11  pleads  not  guilty,  has  an  intimacy  with  prisoner  No.  7’s  niece, 
and  that  prisoner  No.  7 had  seduced  his  (prisoner  No.  ll’s)  sister,  and  that  on 
this  account  he  has  been  falsely  accused  ; is  not  acquainted  with  the  approver  Babooram. 
Witnesses  are  called  to  character,  who  state  that  he  is  a respectable  man  ; it  will  not 
escape  notice,  that  two  of  these  are  the  prisoner’s  own  relatives. 

Prisoner  No.  12  pleads  not  guilty,  and  spite  with  a convicted  prisoner  Prem- 
chand,  whoso  mistress  had  applied  to  him  (prisoner)  for  a loan,  hut  had  been  refused. 
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He  also  pleads  spite  with  the  approver,  Babooram,  whom  he  had  warned  of  his  evil 
ways.  The  witnesses  called  in  the  prisoner’s  defence,  with  one  exception,  give  him 
a good  character. 

Independent  of  the  approver’s  statements  it  appears  from  the  defence  of  prisoner 
No.  3,  that  he  has  been  three  months  in  Jail  in  a case  of  loot  also.  Vide  liecoid, 
(pages  271  and  291.) 

Prisoner  No.  5 has  been  implicated  in  a case  of  abduction,  and  is  a reputed 
Budmash.  (Pages  240  and  241.) 

Prisoner  No.  7 has  been  in  1853  implicated  in  dacoity  (Record  No.  234,  page  73) 
and  he  was  arrested  as  a Budmash  in  1853,  (Record  No.  057,  page  21.) 

Prisoners  Nos.  8 and  12  were  implicated  in  a case  of  dacoity  in  1857,  (Record 
No.  3,  pages  496  and  224,)  in  which  prisoner  No.  8 was  committed  for  trial  before  the 
Sessions  Court,  and  No.  1 2 had  absconded. 

Prisoner  No  10  was  apprehended  in  a dacoitv  in  1851,  in  which  he  was  seized 
in  the  act  and  confessed  before  the  Police.  (Record  No.  122.) 

Considering  the  charges  fully  established  against  the  prisoners,  they  were  com- 
mitted for  trial  before  the  Sessions  Court  on  the  25th  September  1858. 

(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENS  HAW, 

Dacoity  Commissioner. 

(True  Copy) 

(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENSHAW, 

Dacoity  Commissioner. 


Appendix  B. 


Translation  of  the  general  confessions  of  Babooram  Bagdi,  iton  of  Nundoram 
Bagdi,  resident  of  Koota  Village,  Thannah  fioynah,  Zillah  Burdwau,  aged  32  or  33, 
caste  Bagdi,  occupation  theft  and  dacoity.  Cannot  read  and  write;  given  before 
the  Dacoity  Commissioner  at  Hooghly,  on  the  26th  of  June  1858. 

Question. — Wh&t  statement  is  it  you  wish  to  make? 

Answer.— I wish  to  relate  the  particulars  of  all  the  dacoities  in  which  I have 
been  engaged. 
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Question. — Why  do  yon  wish  to  confess,  is  it  of  your  own  free  will,  or  have  yon 
been  in  any  way  influenced  P 

Answer. — No  one  has  threatened  or  persuaded  me  ; what  I shall  state  will  be  of 
my  own  free  will. 

Question. — Well,  under  whose  leadership,  when  and  where  have  you  committed 
dacoities  P 

Ansicer. — About  10  or  11  years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  a 
Brahmin  in  Kewta  Narainpore,  within  the  twenty-four  Pergunnuhs.  I don’t  remember 
the  name  of  the  ThAnnah  ; with  the  gang  of  Bonomallee  Sirdar  who  resided  in  Calcutta. 

No.  2. — About  8 or  9 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  Thannah  Bydiobatee.  the 
name  of  the  Village  I forget ; but  it  was  about  * of  a mile  to  the  North-West  of  Man- 
koond,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  house  was  Neelraony  Chucker butty.  Bonomallee 
Sirdar  led  the  gang. 

No.  3. — About  7 or  8 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  at  the  cross-roads  in 
Chandemagore,  in  the  house  of  a Brahmin,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Bechoo  Kowrah 
of  Chandemagore. 

No.  4. — About  3 or  4 months  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  Goabeeria,  in  Thannah 
Sulkea,  Zillah  Howrah,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  house  was  Lukheenarroin  Teore, 
1 think,  but  I am  not  certain  about  his  caste,  Debee  Bagdi  was  sirdar  of  the  gang  on 
this  occassion.  I was  wounded  by  the  owner  of  the  house  with  a fish-knife  on  the 
right  shoulder.  The  wound  is  still  visible.  This  case  was  enquired  into,  and  I was 
arrested  and  confessed  to  the  Police  and  again  before  the  Magistrate,  and  on  my 
confessions,  others  of  my  gang  were  arrested.  I am  now  under  arrest  for  this  dacoity. 

No.  5. — About  3 days  before  the  above  dacoity  in  Goabeeria,  T committed  a dacoity 
in  the  house  of  a Telee,  in  Batra  Village,  Thannah  Sulkea.  under  the  leadership  of 
l)ebee  Bagdi.  I wounded  the  owner  of  the  house  with  a lattee. 

No.  C. — About  6 or  7 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  an  Hindoo, 
in  Bhuddissur  Village,  Thannah  Bydiobatee,  Zillah  Hooghly,  with  the  gang  of  Bechoo 
Sirdar. 

No.  7. — About  6 or  7 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  a prostitute 
in  Moinuggur,  a puttee  of  Bhuddessur  Village.  I was  sirdar  and  took  ray  own  gang’s 
men  on  this  occasion.  The  Police  enquired  into  the  matter,  and  M&thoor  Bagdi  was 
arrested  and  confessed,  implicating  me  and  others  of  the  gang.  We  were  arrested  but 
subsequently  released.  Mutkoor  Bagdi  got  7 years’  imprisonment. 
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No.  8.-About  5 or  6 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  a Mussulman 
in  Supora  Village,  Thannah  Jehanabad,  with  the  gang  of  Teencowry  Bag. 


No.  9.— About  7 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  the  Raiah's 
Dewan  in  Tumlook,  Zillah  Midnapore.  Nepaul  and  Gopaul,  dome  of  Calcutta  were 
the  sirdars.  ’ 


No.  10. — About  5 or  6 years  ago,  I committed  a 
Balteekry,  Thannah  Sulkea,  with  my  own  gang. 


dacoity  in  the  house  of  a Brahmin  in 


No.  11.  About  5 or  6 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  a Mochee 
who  lived  to  the  South  of  the  Talpokoor  in  the  Bydiobatee  cross-roads,  Zillah  Hooghly.’ 

No.  12.— About  8 or  9 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  Thannah  Nowabguug 
Zillah  Baraset,  in  the  house  of  a Hindoo  of  Mowzah  Ichapoor,  with  my  own  gang. 

Question. — How  did  you  first  learn  to  commit  dacoity  P 

Answer.  When  1 lived  at  Chandernagore,  I made  the  acquaintance  of  Bono- 
mallee  Sirdar,  who  told  me  it  was  a very  profitable  trade,  and  asked  me  to  go  with 
him.  1 kept  a mistress  in  those  days,  and  she  spent  more  than  I could  earn.  I 
took  to  dacoity  to  enable  me  to  support  her. 


(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENSHAW, 
Dacoity  Commissioner. 


Translation  of  the  confessions  qf  Babooram  Bagdi  given  before  the  Dacoitu 
Commissioner  on  28 th  and  29th  dune,  and  2nd  and  ol/t  July  1858. 


ATo.  1 — Dacoity  in  tho 
house  of  Katnmohun 
Chuckerbutty  of  Naraiu- 
poro,  Thannah  Nyehatta, 
ZilJah  Baraset,  on  lath 
March  I860.  Record  No.  y. 


About  10  or  11  years  ago,  1 committed  a dacoity  in  the 

house  of  a Brahmiu  of  Keotia,  Naraiupore— Thannah 

Zillah  twenty-four  Perguunahs,  under  Bonomallee  Sirdar, 
who  then  lived  in  Calcutta.  The  particulars  whereof  are 
these 


A Brahmin,  whose  name  I don't  know,  used  to  live  as  a cook  with  Bonomallee 
Sirdar.  He  had  a scar  of  a burn  on  his  left  shoulder.  This  Brahmin  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a bhat,  went  to  the  Village  in  which  the  house  attacked  was  situated,  and 
obtained  the  necessary  information  for  this  dacoity.  He  gave  Bonomallee  the’ par- 
titulars,  who  sent  notice  to  us  at  Chandernagore.  Two  days  after  the  sirdar  came  to 
us  by  boat  and  accompanied  us  to  the  expedition.  At  the  Eriadoho  Ghat  we  landed 
and  the  daeoiU  getting  over  the  bank,  dispersed  in  parlies  of  2 and  3.  At  the  approach 
of  night,  we  assembled  in  a jungle  to  the  North-West  of  the  Village,  where  there  was 
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a temple  dedicated  to  Joy  Chunder  Thakooranee.  Here  we  prepared  latteea  and  torch- 
es and  made  Kallee-poojah.  It  was  about  12  o’clock  at  night  when  we  approached 
the  house,  which  was  of  brick  and  had  two  stories,  the  front  door  was  closed,  so  we  climb- 
ed up  a bamboo  placed  against  an  out-house,  and  thus  one  by  one  got  on  the  roof,  whence 
we  found  our  way  into  the  inner  house.  Mussals  were  lighted,  and  sentries  placed  out- 
side. I remained  on  sentry,  while  the  others  plundered  the  inner  apartment*,  the 
door  of  which  had  to  be  cut  open  with  an  axe.  There  was  an  iron  chest  in  the  house 
which  contained  cash,  but  we  could  not  break  it  open,  so  the  amount  of  plunder  ob- 
tained was  very  small.  We  seized  an  old  man  in  the  house  who  said  he  had  not  the 
key  of  the  iron  chest,  though  he  admitted  that  it  contained  money.  I was  not  in- 
sido  the  house,  and  so  can’t  say  what  else  happened  there.  After  completing  the 
plunder,  the  dacoits  came  out  of  the  house,  and  as  we  all  left  the  Tillage,  the  people 
who  had  assembled,  followed  and  abused  us.  We,  however,  fired  two  pistols  towards 
them  and  they  retreated.  We  came  to  a plain  on  the  West  of  Joychundeetollah  where 
search  was  made  ; when  it  appeared  that  the  plundered  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
amounted  to  nearly  Rupees  800  in  value  inclusive  of  the  cash.  No  brass  or  other 
utensils  were  taken.  Division  wras  immediately  made.  I for  my  share  received  Ru- 
pees 60  and  a silver  “ goorgoory”  or  hookah,  which  I sold  to  one  Godakainar  of 
Chandernagore,  a silversmith,  for  Rupees  25.  I know  not  whether  this  dacoity  was 
enquired  into. 

Question. — Who  accompanied  you  to  the  dacoity  ? 

Answer. — No.  1,  Bechoo  Kowrah  of  Chandernagore. 

„ 2,  Gora  Ditto  of  Ditto 

„ 3,  Bassoodeb  Doolley  of  Ditto. 

,,  4,  Issurey  Bagdi  alias  Petneoah  of  Ditto. 

„ 5,  Kallo  Issur  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 6,  Teeluck  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Bonomalleo  Dome  of  Calcutta. 

„ 8,  Nepaul  Dome  of  Ditto. 

„ 9,  Kalla  Bagdi  of  Gurritty. 

„ 10,  Kalla  Teore  of  ditto  and  4 others,  who  came  from  Calcutta  with 
Bonomallee,  whose  names  I don’t  know. 

„ 11,  Seeboo  Bagdi  of  Paietey  Bind  wan. 

„ 12,  Raja  Sein  Agoory  of  Ditto. 

„ 13,  Mudhoo  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 14,  Kylash  Kowrah  of  Mankoond. 

„ 15,  Mudhoo  Bagdi  of  Boolchand. 

„ 16,  Muthoor  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 17,  And  I went 
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Question. — What  was  the  total  number  of  men  who  went  on  this  expedition? 
Answer. — About  30.  I don’t  recollect  the  names  of  the  remainder. 


A'o.  2. — Date  of  occur- 
rence, 1st  September  1851. 
— Mullicka  Bewa,  Plain- 
tiff, of  Mnnickuugtfur,  Put- 
tee Bhuddessur,  Th&nnah 
Bydiobatoe,Zillah  Hoogh- 
]y.  Record  No.  168. 


About  6 or  7 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the 
house  of  a prostitute  of  Puttee  Manicknuggur,  in  Bhud- 
dessur, Th&nnah  Bydiobattee,  Zillah  Hooghly,  with  my 
own  gang.  The  particulars  of  which  are  as  follows : — 


I often  used  to  go  to  Bhuddessur,  and  passing  by  the  house  or  this  prostitute,  I 
learned  that  she  had  a small  property.  I accordingly  informed  the  several  men  then 
under  me,  and  arranged  with  them  to  commit  this  dacoity.  On  the  night  of  the 
dacoity,  we  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Nundypookoor  tank,  whero  bamboos  were 
cut  and  mussals  prepared.  After  11  o’clock  p.  M.,  wo  performed  Kallee-poojah  and 
proceeded  towards  the  house  to  be  attacked.  It  was  not  surrounded  by  a wall,  so 
we  placed  sentries  on  the  outside,  and  lighting  our  torches  rushed  in  and  broke  open 
the  doors  and  commenced  plundering.  I was  on  sentry,  and  therefore  don’t  know 
what  happened  within.  The  dacoits  after  plundering,  came  out  of  the  house,  and 
some  of  the  villagers  followed  us  at  a distance,  making  a noise,  but  none  approchod 
near,  nor  was  there  any  affray  with  them.  We  then  came  to  the  Bhomoredcghee 
marsh,  where  search  was  made;  and  it  appeared  that  a silver  “gote”  a gold  “panch- 
nuruy”  and  “tabeez'’  and  about  Rupees  50  in  cash  had  been  plundered.  Division 
was  immediately  made.  I for  my  own  share  received  Rupees  15  in  cash,  and 
1 old  silver  khoyah  " bracelet'1.  This  dacoity  was  enquired  into.  One  Muthoor 
Bagdi,  Chowkeedar  of  our  gang,  was  arrested  and  confessed,  denouncing  the  men  of  the 
gang  whose  names  he  knew.  On  this,  I and  others  were  arrested,  and  sent  up  to  the 
Serampoor  Magistrate’s  Office,  but  we  were  released.  Only  Muthoor  Bagdi,  Chow- 
keedar, was  sentenced  to  7 years’  imprisonment. 


Question. — Who  were  the  other  dacoits  P 


Answer. — No.  1,  Cossy  Bagdi  of  Bhuddessur. 

„ 2,  Muthoor  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 3,  Kallachand  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

,,  4,  Bholla  Hari  of  Joogeepookhoor. 

„ 5,  Soondur  Kowrah  of  Nundypookoor. 

„ 6,  Kylash  Kowrah  of  Mankoond. 

„ 7,  Bheegoo  Bagdi  of  Chandernagore. 

„ 8,  Bhugwan  Ditto  of  Mankoond. 

„ 9,  Gopaul  Chundal  of  Gultia,  Burdwan. 

„ 10,  Keertibash  Ditto  of  Ditto  Ditto. 

„ 11,  Joydeb  Mondal  Chundal  of  Ditto. 

„ 12,  And  1 went. 

I 
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Besides  the  above,  Rome  dacoits  from  Chandernagore  and  Bhuddeasur  accom- 
panied Kalla  Bagdi,  but  I don’t  know  their  names. 


No.  3.— I>ate  of  occur- 
rence, 2nd  November  1#48. 
— Joynaraoin  Chattorjeu, 
Pla  % n tijr,  of  I eba  i>ortjf T hai  i - 
n>ih  Now&Wi'uni'o,  Zillah 
Barasot.  Record  No.  78. 


About  8 or  9 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the 
houso  of  a Hindoo  of  Ichapore  in  Thannah  Now&bgunge, 
with  men  of  my  own  gang,  the  particulars  whereof  are 
these: — 


Bonoinallee  Paul  of  Gurritty,  and  his  servant  Nuffur  Bagdi,  with  Kalla  Bagdi, 
somehow  had  obtained  information  of  this  dacoity  and  informed  me.  They  suggested 
that  the  dacoity  should  bo  committed  that  very  night,  as  they  had  learned  that  Ma- 
dhub  Bagdi,  a Durwan  and  an  active  Pyke,  would  be  absent  from  his  beat.  I agreed 
to  this,  and  sent  notice  to  the  rest  of  my  gang.  We  started  at  dusk,  and  crossed  the 
river  at  Gurritty  Bagan  in  a boat  we  hired  for  the  purpose.  On  the  Chur  to  the  West 
of  Sehapore,  we  assembled  and  cut  up  a couple  of  bamboos  belonging  to  the  boat  to 
make  lattees  and  mussals.  We  performed  Kallee-poojah,  and  at  about  midnight  went 
to  the  bouse  which  was  pointed  out  by  the  spies.  The  wall  of  the  house  was  scaled 
by  one  of  our  party,  who  opened  the  door  and  admitted  the  rest  of  the  gang.  We 
had  placed  sentries  and  lighted  our  torches.  Wo  rushed  into  the  house,  and  cutting 
open  the  inner-room  door,  we  commenced  plundering.  I was  on  guard  outside,  and  so 
can’t  tell  all  that  went  on  within  the  house.  No  one  interfered  with  us,  and  we  returned 
to  the  Chur  where  search  was  made.  The  plunder  amounted  to  about  Rupees  300  in 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  cash.  Bonoraallee  took  charge  of  the  whole ; but 
whether  ho  sold  the  property  next  day,  or  whether  he  retained  it  for  his  own  use,  I 
cannot  tell ; but  he  brought  me  Rupees  250  which  I divided  among  the  other  dacoits, 
and  kept  Rupees  40  for  my  own  share.  This  dacoity  was  enquired  into.  There  occurred 
at  the  same  time  a dacoity  in  Village  Singoor  in  Thannah  Bydiobatee,  and  the  Darogah 
Lallu  Tara  Chand  was  deputed  to  enquire  into  the  case.  He  arrested  Bouomallee, 
who  then  not  only  confessed  to  this  Singoor  Dacoity,  but  to  the  Ichapore  Dacoity 
also,  naming  us  as  the  perpetrators  of  both.  We  were  therefore  arrested,  but  obtain- 
ed our  release  from  tbe  Magistrate’s  Office.  Bonoinallee  too  was  released  at  the  time. 
In  reality,  we  did  not  commit  the  Singoor  Dacoity,  and  I know  not  whether 
Bonoinallee  had  a hand  in  that  case  or  not. 


Question. — Who  went  on  this  dacoity  ? 


Answer. — No.  1,  Bonomallee  Pal  of  Gurritty. 

„ 2,  Nuffur  Bagdi  of  Gurritty. 

„ 3,  Kallacband  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 4,  Bechoo  Kowrah  of  Chandernagoro. 
„ 5,  Gora  Kowrah  of  Ditto. 

„ 6,  Bassoodeb  Doolley  of  Ditto. 
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Answer. — No.  7,  Isliwar  Bagdi  of  Chandernagore. 

„ 8,  Dhurma  Bagdi  of  Seepta  of  Bardwan. 

„ 9,  Kallo  Issur  Bagdi  of  Chandernagore. 

».  10,  Kallo  Sona  Bagdi  of  Nowasurraie. 

„ 11,  Kallo  NufTur  Bagdi  of  Pairtey. 

» 12,  Gora  Mudltoo  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 13,  Keerteebash  Chan  dal  of  Gultea. 

»»  14,  Golam  Chundal  of  Boolchand. 

»»  15,  Gopaul  Chundal  of  Goltca. 

„ 10,  Beno  Bagdi  of  Mirzapore. 

„ 17,  And  I went.  There  were  about  30  men  in  this  dacoity,  but  the 
names  of  the  rest  I don’t  recollect  Should  I recollect 
them  hereafter,  I will  tell  you. 


No.  4. — Pate  of  occur- 
rence. 15th  December  1x51. 
— Moteeram  Chnwdhurv, 
Plaintiff,of  Bazar  Parbut- 
teepore,  Thantmh  Pud* 
dumbasnom,  Zillah  Midua- 
poro.  Record  No.  6. 


About  7 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the  house 
of  the  Dewan  of  the  Baja  of  Tumlook,  Thannah  Tumlook, 
Zillah  Midnapore  (Ram  Geeree  Dewan),  under  the  leader- 
ships of  Nepaul  Dome  and  Gopaul  Dome.  The  particulars 
of  which  are  these  : — 


Nepaul  Dome,  under  disguise  of  a pilgrim,  remained  some  12  days  in  the  house 
of  the  above  Ram  Geeree,  and  supported  himself  by  begging  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  planned  this  dacoity,  and  by  living  a short  time  in  the  house,  he  discovered  when 
the  durwan  used  to  sleep,  and  at  what  places  sentries  were  placed  to  watch.  The 
sirdar  after  returning  to  Calcutta,  made  the  matter  known  to  his  fellows,  as  well  as  to 
us  at  Chandernagore.  We  informed  others  and  kept  them  ready.  One  day  Nepal 
came  to  us  at  Chandernagore  by  boat,  and  took  us  with  him  to  Calcutta  to  his  home. 
On  the  following  day  he  hired  three  boats,  put  on  board  a couple  of  guns,  powder, 
shots,  a maund  of  rice,  and  some  tobacco.  We  started,  passing  Oolloberia  we  arrived 
towards  morning  at  Tumlook,  having  pulled  the  whole  night,  we  remained  all  that 
day,  anchored  near  a Chur  where  we  cooked  our  food,  and  at  night  one  of  the  dacoits 
disguised  as  a boatman,  went  ashore  aud  bought  some  bamboos  which  we  cut  into 
lattees.  The  house  to  be  attacked  was  situated  in  a plain  on  the  South  of  Tumlook, 
and  surrounded  by  a ditch,  having  only  a gate  towards  the  East.  On  the  approach 
of  night,  we  assembled  on  the  South  of  the  ditch,  and  after  preparing  our  torches  and 
performing  Kallee-poojah,  attacked  the  house  at  midnight.  A bamboo  was  placed 
against  the  wall,  and  Korma  Mussulman  got  over  and  on  to  the  roof.  The  durwans, 
however,  awoke  and  pelted  him  with  bricks.  He  retreated,  and  after  a while  Ncnal, 
with  about  22  others,  again  got  over  the  wall.  Nepal  had  a gun  which  he  fired,  this 
frightened  the  durwans  who  fled.  All  this  time,  I and  mv  men  were  standing  at  the 
front  door  on  guard.  The  others  entered  the  inner  rooms,  and  cut  through  the  doors 
of  the  treasure  house,  where  they  found  bags  of  rupees,  a gold  water  pot,  recabv  (dish) 
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and  chain  for  the  neck,  and  camo  out  by  the  sudder  door.  As  our  party  was  very 
large,  no  one  dared  to  oppose  us.  We  then  returned  to  the  Chur,  where  the  usual 
search  was  made,  and  it  was  then  found  that  we  had  got  ten  or  twelve  bags,  each 
containing  Rupees  1,(XX),  one  gold  necklace,  a few  cups,  dishes  and  a few  orna- 
ments. We  then  got  into  our  boats  and  immediately  set  off ; and  by  pushing  on  the 
whole  night,  arrived  at  morning  near  Oolloberia.  The  division  of  the  plunder  was 
made  within  the  boat.  I for  ray  share  received  only  Rupees  60,  but  had  concealed  a 
sum  of  Rupees  100  with  me.  Nepal  received  charge  of  all  the  ornaments,  which  after 
selling,  he  said,  he  would  give  the  proceeds  to  us.  We  landed  in  Calcutta  at  12  a.  m. 
The  men  of  Chandemagore  went  to  their  homes  in  their  boat.  I returned  to  my  mis- 
tress (called  Parbutty)  in  Calcutta.  I know  not  whether  this  dacoity  was  ever  enquired 
into. 


Question.— Who  were  the  other  dacoits  P 

Answer. — No.  1,  Puran  Bagdi  of  Bassa  Burdwan. 

„ 2,  Naraoin  Ditto  of  Ditto  Ditto. 

„ 3,  Bhoirub  Ditto  of  Ditto  Ditto. 

„ 4,  Babooram  Ditto  of  Ditto  Ditto. 

„ 6,  Sreemonto  Sirdar  of  Keotia. 

„ 6,  Uijoon  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Gooroo  Churn  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 8,  Kundurpo  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 9,  Madhoo  Ditto  of  Boolchand. 

„ 10,  Mathoor  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 11,  Golani  Chundal  of  Ditto. 

„ 12,  Bcno  Bagdi  of  Mirzapore. 

„ 13,  Gopal  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 14,  Joodhistcr  Bag  of  Makurkonah. 

„ 15,  Seeboo  Bagdi  of  Raootarah. 

„ 16,  Kirtecbash  Chundal  of  Goletea. 

„ 17,  Gopal  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 18,  Kulpo  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 19,  Kallo  Nuffra  of  Paietey. 

„ 20,  Kutta  N uffra  of  Ditto. 

„ 21,  Bcharee  alms  Korina  Mussulman  of  Chandemagore  (transported. ) 
„ 22,  Ishwar  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 23,  Callo  Iswar  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 24,  Bassoodeb  Doolley  of  Ditto. 

„ 25,  Bechoo  Haree  of  Ditto. 

„ 26,  Gora  Hari  of  Chandemagore. 

„ 27,  Moolley  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 
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Answer. — No.  28,  Madhub  Bagdi  of  Chandernagore. 

„ 29,  Durwan  of  Juggernath  Soor  of  ditto. 

„ 30,  Kangali  Sirdar  who  resides  in  a Village  near  Jowgaon. 

„ 31,  Nepal  Dorae  of  Kachiebagan,  Calcutta  and  0 others  with  him 
of  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  cast,  whom  1 don't  know.  There 
were  about  40  men  and  I went  also. 

„ 32,  Kalla  Bagdi  of  Gurritty. 

Question. — Describe  the  house  you  attacked  ? 

Answer. — It  was  a pucka  one  of  2 stories  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
wet-dich. 


About  8 or  9 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the 
house  of  Neelmoney  Chuckerbutty,  in  a Village  about  } 
of  a mile  North-West  of  Mankoond,  Thannah  Bydiobatoe, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bonomallee  Sirdar.  The  particulars 
of  which  are  these  : — 

One  Bliollanath  Kowrah  of  Joogeepookoor  in  Khulsinee,  planned  this  dacoi- 
ty ; but  how  I don’t  know.  He  gave  the  particulars  to  Sirdar  Bonomallee. 
I at  that  time  lived  at  Chandernagore,  and  Bonomallee  informed  me  and 
others  of  the  gang.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  dacoitv,  we  assembled  at 
Moodeepookhoor  on  the  West  of  Mankoond  where  bamboos  were  cut  and  arms  and 
massals  prepared.  Having  made  Kallee-poojah,  we  approached  at  midnight  the 
house  to  be  attacked.  A bamboo  was  applied  to  the  house,  and  8 or  9 men 
thereby  got  over  the  roof.  In  the  meantime  massals  were  lighted  at  the  gate,  and 
sentries  placed;  but  the  noise  of  the  dacoits  awoke  tho  owner,  Neelmony  Chucker- 
butty,  who  got  on  the  roof  (chilley  kotah).  The  dacoits  who  were  already  on  the  roof, 
seized  him  and  pressed  him  for  money.  He  said  that  there  was  money  in  tho  boxes 
and  chests  in  the  house,  and  entreated  us  to  take  the  same,  but  not  to  maltreat  him. 
We  accordingly  left  him,  and  broke  open  the  boxes  and  chests,  and  found  cash  and 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  besides  three  ingots  of  gold.  Having  completed  the  plunder, 
the  dacoits  left  the  house.  No  villagers  approched  us.  We  came  to  the  Bheomore- 
deghoe  plain,  on  the  South  of  the  Village  where  a search  was  made  ; and  we  found  tho 
plunder  amounted  to  Rupees  500  (t  e.  Rupees  400  in  cash,  and  ornaments  worth  about 
Rupees  1 01*)  Division  was  immediately  made,  and  I received  only  Rupees  40  for  my 
share ; but  I had  concealed  Rupees  50  with  me.  The  three  gold  ingots  were  taken 
by  Bonomallee,  who  said  they  were  of  brass,  and  they  were  not  therefore  divided.  After 
this  dacoity,  I went  to  my  home,  and  therefore  do  not  know  whether  the  case  was  en- 
quired into  or  not. 


No.  5 — Pat©  of  occur- 
rence, 24th  Docembor  1845. 
— Noel  money  Chuckerbut- 
ty, of  Nowabgunge  Than- 
nah Hooghly.  Record  No. 
524. 
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Question  — Who  were  your  associates  ? 

Answer. — No.  1,  Gora  Kowrah  of  Chandernagore 
,,  2,  Bassoodeb  Doolley  of  Ditto. 

„ 3,  Ishwar  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 4,  Ivallo  Issur  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 5,  Bholla  Kowrah  of  Joogeepookhoor. 

„ 0,  Gooye  Kowrah  of  Mankoond. 

„ 7,  Bonomallc  Kowrah  of  Ditto  who  brought  four  Calcutta  men  with 
him  whose  names  I don’t  know. 

„ 8,  Koylash  Kowrah  of  Mankoond. 

„ 9,  Kena  Kuruck  of  Paietey,  Thannah  Roynah,  Zillah  Burdwan. 

„ 10,  Bhoirub  Dome  of  Kutnabeel. 

„ 11,  Rajaram  Badgi  of  Paietey  and  I went.  There  were  about 
22  men  who  composed  the  above  gang.  I don’t  recollect 
the  names  of  the  remainder. 

About  7 or  8 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity 
in  the  house  of  a Brahmin  of  Chourashta,  within  Chander- 
nagore,  under  the  leadership  of  Bechoo  Kowrah  of  the  same 
town.  The  particulars  are  as  follows  : — 

There  lived  at  Chandernagore,  a Droba  Bagdinee,  who  is  my  neice.  This  woman 
had  been  to  the  Brahmin’s  house  to  sell  leechees  (fruit),  and  noticed  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  the  house.  She  informed  me  of  the  matter,  aud  I one  day 
went  to  see  the  house,  which  I recollected  to  have  seen  before,  as  I wa>  before  this  a 
Chowkeedar  of  the  Town  of  Chandernagore.  I accordingly  gave  notice  to  Bechoo 
Sirdar,  who  asked  me  what  number  of  men  were  then  under  me.  I replied  some  8 
men.  On  which  he  told  me  that  it  was  needless  to  bring  more  men  for  this  job; 
for,  he  said  “ it  is  a petty  affair.  I could  do  it  alone.’’  On  the  night  of  the  dacoity, 
we  8 and  Bechoo  Sirdar  assembled  under  a mangoe  tope  close  to  the  road  leading 
to  the  “ Khandeeghy”  on  the  West  of  the  Village  to  be  attacked.  Here  we  prepared 
bamboo  lattees  and  mussals,  and  having  performed  Kallee-poojah,  started  for  the 
house  just  at  midnight.  The  wall  of  the  house  was  scaled  and  the  sudder  door 
opened.  We  lighted  mussals  and  placing  sentries  outside,  entered  the  house;  the 
inner  door  was  cut  open  with  an  axe,  and  we  began  plundering.  We  seized  the  owner 
of  the  house,  and  he  gave  up  the  cash  and  ornaments.  As  I was  on  sentry  on  the 
outside,  I can’t  say  what  went  on  inside.  This  dacoity  was  enquired  into,  but  no 
one  was  arrested.  The  property  plundered  consisted  of  Rupees  50  in  cash,  1 pair 
of  silver  mul  and  1 old  silver  bracelet.  I received  only  Rupees  8 and  the  silver 
bracelet  for  my  share. 


No.  6.— Record  traced  in 
the  Chandernagore  Police 
Office  Dacoity,  in  the  house 
of  Lollmor.i  Brahmin  in 
Mehnlla  Barasot,  date  of 
occurrence,  16  th  March 
1840.  Rocord  No.  40. 
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Question.-— Who  were  the  other  dacoits  ? 


Answer. — No. 

tt 

it 

it 

tt 


tt 
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1,  Koylash  Kowrah  of  Mankoond 

2,  Gooyc  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

3,  Neerjun  Bagdi  of  Pulta  Babna. 

4,  Juggernath  Bagdi  of  Keotea. 

5,  Debnath  Bagdi  of  Moos  tea  Nundunpore. 

6,  Bamdob  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

7,  Bechoo  ditto  of  Chandernagore.  This  man  is  Bechoo  Kowrah. 

8,  And  I went. 


No.  7.— Dato  of  occur* 
reuce.  11  tk  October  1850. — 
Kamil  bun  Soor,  Plaintijf , 
of  Bhuddessur,  Thannah 
Bydiobateo,  Zillah  Ho/gb- 
ly.  Record  No.  138. 


About  6 or  7 years  ago,  I committed  a daroity  in  tho 
house  of  a Hindoo  of  Bhnddessur,  Thannah  Bydiobatee, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bechoo  Sirdar.  The  particulars  of 
which  are  these ; — 


Bonomalle  Pal  of  Gurritty  planned  this  dacoity,  and  informed  Bechoo  Sirdar  of  it. 
The  latter  summoned  us  on  the  day  of  the  dacoity,  and  told  us  that  a job  was  ready  and 
should  be  taken  up  that  very  day.  We  assembled  in  a grog  shop  at  Bhuddessur,  and 
every  one  took  some  liquor.  We  then  started,  and  again  assembled  in  the  Bhoraoree- 
deeghee  Jullah,  where  we  prepared  nticks  and  mussals.  We  made  Kallee-poojah  in  a 
plantain  garden,  West  of  the  house,  and  went  to  the  attack  at  about  1 o’clock,  a.  M. 
The  wall  of  the  house  was  scaled,  and  the  door  opened  to  the  other  dacoits.  Mus- 
sals were  lighted  and  the  usual  sentries  placed.  The  dacoits  rushed  into  the  inner 
apartment,  the  door  of  which  was  cut  open  with  an  axe.  Chests  and  boxes  were  broken 
open  and  plundered.  I was  on  sentry  on  the  outside,  and,  therefore,  cannot  say  what 
passed  inside.  The  gang  having  completed  the  plunder  came  out.  The  coolies  of  the 
Bhuddessur  Bazar  began  shouting  from  a distance;  but  none  appioched  close  to  us. 
Whether  this  dacoity  was  enquired  into  or  not  I can’t  say 

Question. — Who  were  the  dacoits  ? 

Answer. — No.  1,  Bonomallee  Pal  of  Gurritty. 

„ 2,  Nuffur  Bagdi,  servant  to  Ditto. 

„ 3,  Callachand  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 4,  Bechoo  Sirdar  of  Chandernagore. 

„ 5,  Bassoodeb  Doolley  of  Ditto. 

„ 6,  Gora  Kowrah  of  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Kallo  Issur  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 8,  Puran  Mullickof  Bansa,  Zillah  Burdw'an. 

,,  9,  Naraion  Mullick  of  Ditto. 

„ 10,  Kylash  Kowrah  of  Mankoond. 
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Answer. — No.  11,  Gooye  Kowrah  of  Mankoond. 

„ 12,  Goberdhon  Bar  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 13,  Rajaram  Sein  Agoory  of  Paietey,  Burdwan 
„ 14,  Kena  Karuck  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 15,  Chintamony  Bagdi  of  Paietey. 

„ 16,  Mudhoo  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 17,  Rajaram  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 18,  and  I went,  and  there  was  one  Kowrah  with  Bechoo  Sirdar 
whose  name  I don’t  know. 

Question. — Describe  the  house  P 

Answer. — A thatched  one,  surrounded  with  wall,  but  within  there  is  a pucka  room. 

About  4 or  5 months  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the 
house  of  Lukheenaraion  Teore,  (I  am  not  certain  about  his 
caste)  of  Goabercah,  Thannah  Snlkea,  under  the  leadership 
of  Debee  Bagdi  of  Moostey  Nundunpore.  The  particulars 
of  which  are  these  : — 

One  Needhiram  Bagdi  of  our  gang  was  servant  to  the  above  Lukheenaraion,  and 
worked  in  his  brick-field,  and  used  often  to  go  to  his  house,  and  had  thereby  acquired 
all  the  necessary  information  regarding  it.  He  informed  our  Sirdar  Debee  Bagdi  sug- 
gesting that  a large  amount  of  property  was  to  be  bad.  Debee  came  to  Calcutta  and 
made  known  the  arrangement  to  us,  and  collected  other  members  of  his  gang  from  a 
distance.  Three  days  after,  we  put  on  decent  apparel,  and  crossing  the  river  at 
liathkhola  ferry,  went  to  Poderah  Zcmindarree  Cutcberry,  where  our  Sirdar  Debee 
Bagdi  was  employed  as  a Nugdee.  As  night  overtook  us,  Debee  made  us  sit  in 
a cocoanut  garden,  and  himself  went  to  cut  bamboos  and  prepare  lattees  and  torches. 
The  house  to  be  attacked  was  close  to  the  place  where  we  assembled,  about  as  far  as  a 
man’s  voice  could  be  heard.  At  midnight,  having  prepared  our  mussals,  and  performed 
Kallee-poojah,  we  went  to  attack  the  house.  Premchand  Bagdi  entered  through  an 
opening,  on  the  North  of  the  sudder  door,  and  open  the  door  to  the  dacoits. 

We  lighted  mussals  and  placed  sentries  and  then  went  inside  to  plunder.  Debee, 

Kalla  Bagdi,  I,  and  one  who  came  with  Prema,  were  on  sentry.  The  others 
began  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment  in  which  there  were  some 
females,  who  managed  to  escape  by  another  door.  The  dacoits  entering  the  room 
by  this  door,  began  plundering.  In  the  meantime,  some  one  belonging  to  the 
house  approached  me  with  a buttee  (a  fish-cutting  knife)  in  liis  hand,  whom 
I took  for  one  of  our  gang ; but  be  suddenly  wounded  mo  on  my  right  arm 
near  the  joint,  and  ran  away  and  threw  himself  into  the  river.  I also  struck 
him,  but  I don't  know  if  I wounded  him  or  not.  The  wound  ou  my  arm  is 

now  healed,  but  the  scar  is  still  visible.  We  were  much  alarmed  at  this  mishap 


No.  8. — Dnto  of  occur- 
rence, 4*th  March  1858. — 
Lukhoenarion  Doss,  Plain- 
tiff, of  (joaberiah,  Thannah 
Sulkoa,  Zillah  Howrah.  Re- 
cord No.  81. 
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and  those  who  were  engaged  plundering  inside,  made  off  with  what  they  had  got. 
The  villagers  made  a noise  from  a distance,  but  none  approached  us.  We  then  returned 
to  our  place  of  rendezvous,  when  search  was  made.  The  property  plundered,  consisted 
of  gold  tabeez.  baootee,  bajoo,  silver  mal , gote , Sec , and  cash  to  the  amount  of 
Rupees  400  or  500.  At  this  time,  I was  almost  insensible  from  the  wound  I had  re- 
ceived. The  Sirdar  Debee  Bagdi  divided  the  plunder  among  the  dacoits,  but  I cannot 
say  what  was  given  to  each.  As  I was  wounded,  they  gave  me  Rupees  100  in  cash, 
and  a gold  bajoo , which  I sold  to  one  Ramloll  Sing  of  Calcutta,  who  keeps  a wood 
shop  near  my  lodging  for  Rupees  24.  From  the  amount  allotted  to  me,  I gave  Ru- 
pees 50  to  my  mistress,  Parbnty,  but  the  value  of  the  above  bajoot  I have  not  as  yet 
received  from  Ramloll ; the  balance  was  expended  by  me  in  my  household  expences.  I 
at  that  time,  was  a servant  in  the  Zemindaree  Cutcherry  of  Poderah,  near  Geabereah 
and  was  then  known  to  all  of  that  quarter.  Though  I was  searched  for,  yet  no  one 
could  sav  where  I was  then  living.  The  house  of  my  mistress,  Parbutty,  was  searched 
by  the  Darogah,  but  no  property  was  found.  When  my  house  was  searched  by 
the  Darogah,  some  neighbouring  prostitutes  by  name  Tara  and  Mattunginee  told  him 
that  I was  wounded  in  my  right  arm,  and  that  I had  not  been  there,  but  had 
gone  to  the  house  of  Drobo,  prostitute,  at  Katapookhoor.  The  Darogah  accordingly 
wont  off  to  apprehend  me,  but  without  effect,  as  I was  kept  concealed.  When  the 
Darogah  returned  from  the  search,  I went  to  my  house  at  Keoteah,  where  after  remain- 
ing a few  days,  I went  to  my  father-in-laws  at  Kendoorea,  where  I lived  some  10  or 
12  days,  and  again  returned  to  Khnrdah.  Here  I was  arrested  by  the  Darogah.  I 
confessed  and  gave  up  the  names  of  my  accomplices.  When  sent  up  to  the  Magistrate’s 
Office,  I again  confessed  there,  but  omitted  altogether  to  mention  that  I received  any 
share  in  the  plunder. 

Question. — Who  were  the  dacoits  ? 

A iisiccr. — Xo.  1,  Prcrn  Chand  Bagdi  of  Paietey. 

„ 2,  Batndeh  Bagdi  of  Ghosteanuuduopon*. 

„ 3,  Debualh  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

,,  4,  Sonatun  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 5,  Sumbhoo  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 6,  Kalluehand  Ditto  of  Gurritty. 

„ 7,  ltajuram  Sein  Agoory  of  Paietey. 

„ 8,  NeeJlieeram  Bagdi  of  Poderah. 

„ 9,  Kassee  Sircar  Sutgope  of  Bej  sun  tosh  poor. 

„ 10-11,  Prem  Chand  Bagdi  had  brought  with  him  two,  whose  names 
I don’t  know. 

,,  12,  Chintey  Bagdi  of  Paietey. 

„ 13,  Mudhoo  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 14,  and  I went. 
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Answer.—- No.  15,  Sreeraonto  Dome  of  Poderah,  a dnrwan  in  the  Sircar  family  of 
Poderah,  and  whose  house  is  at  Khanakole  Riston  uggur, 
or  in  the  vicinity,  but  where  exactly  I don’t  know. 

„ 16,  Haradhun  Bagdi  of  Bajcy  Cawnpoor. 

Tho  confessary  adds,  Hullodhnr  Gangoolly  performed  Kallee-poojah.  I made  a 
mistake  in  saying  I received  Rupess  100  as  my  share  of  this  dacoity,  I received  only 
Rupees  60.  I had  Rupees  50  of  my  own  with  me.  Of  this  sum,  I retained  Rupees  50 
with  me,  and  the  remainder  I gave  over  to  Modoosoodun  Saoo  of  Keota  to  keep  in 
safety  for  me.  The  money  I retained,  I spent  gradually  in  my  household  expenses. 

Question. — You  stated  before  the  Police  Darogah  and  Magistrate,  that  when  you 
returned  wounded  to  your  lodging,  your  share  of  plunder  was  made  over  to  you  there 
by  Debee  Bagdi ; but  now  you  confess,  that  you  received  your  share  where  your 
rendezvous  was  held  on  the  night  of  the  dacoity.  What  is  the  cause  of  such  a 
discrepancy  ? 


Answer. — As  there  was  a prospect  of  my  release  from  the  Magistrate’s  Office, 
I did  not  therefore  mention  all  the  circumstances  clearly.  But  now  as  I have  no 
hope  of  escape,  I have  now  fully  confessed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  dacoities  that 
have  been  pcrj)etnrted  by  me,  in  the  hope  that  I may  be  retained  as  an  approver. 


No.  9. — Date  of  occur- 
rence, 6th  March  1858. 
Mooktaram  Dev,  Plaintiff, 
of  fiatrah,  Thannah  JSul- 
kca,  Zilluh  Howrah.  Re- 
cord No.  37. 


About  4 or  6 months  ago,  I went  to  commit  a dacoity 
in  the  house  of  a Telleo  of  Batra,  Thannah  Sulkea,  (three 
days  before  the  Goabcrea  Dacoity)  under  the  leadership  of 
Debee  Bagdi  Sirdar,  but  returned  without  success.  The 
particulars  are  as  follows: — 


The  owner  of  the  house  had  a brick  kiln  adjacent  to  his  dwelling  on  the  North, 
and  Haru  Bagdi  and  Nuffur  Bagdi  worked  at  tho  brick  fields.  They  got  the  clue  neces- 
sary to  commit  this  dacoity.  This  they  made  known  to  Debee  Bagdi,  the  sirdar, 
who  told  us  about  it,  and  others  were  informed  accordingly.  On  the  day  of  the  dacoi- 
ty, all  the  men  assembled  on  the  cross-road  of  Sulkea,  on  the  pretext  of  seeing  the  rail 
and  train,  here  we  waited  till  evening,  when  we  dispersed  and  assembled  again  in  a 
pawn  field  on  the  North  of  tho  house  to  be  attacked.  Some  bamboos  from  the  hedge 
wore  cut  into  weapons,  and  at  midnight  or  lj  o’clock  a.  m.  wc  performed  Kallee- 
poojah  and  prepared  mussals,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  house.  The  wall  of  the 
house  was  scaled  by  Preraa  Bagdi,  and  the  door  was  then  opened  to  the  dacoits.  On 
entering  the  house,  we  found  the  inmates  were  awako  and  lights  burning.  We  were 
obliged  to  return  as  the  owner  of  tho  house  was  aware  of  our  approach  and  alarmed 
the  neighbours.  As  we  were  returning,  the  owner  of  the  house  or  a villager  happened 
to  come  in  our  way,  when  Debee  Bagdi  gave  him  a blow  with  his  lattee,  and  he  fled. 
No  one  of  our  gang  was  wounded  or  arrested.  I know  not  whether  this  dacoity  was 
enquired  into. 
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tyuation.— Who  wore  the  dacoits  ? 

Atunocr. — No.  1,  Debee  Bagdi  of  Ghoostey  Nundunpoor. 

„ 2,  Bamdcb  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 3,  Sonatun  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 4,  Chintey  Ditto  of  Paietey. 

„ 5,  Kallo  Madhoo  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 6,  Prem  Chand  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Rajaram  Sein  of  Ditto. 

„ 8,  Nuffur  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

,,  9,  Soonder  Ditto  of  Keotea. 

„ 10,  Itajoo  Satra  of  Ditto, 

„ 11,  Bhomerah  alias  Bhoirub  Dome  of  Kutwabeel. 
,,  12,  Sreeraonto  Dome  of  Poderah. 

„ 13,  Hara  Bagdi  of  Bajey  Koerpoor. 

„ 14,  Kassee  Sircar,  Sutgope  of  Bejsuntoshpoor. 

„ 15,  and  1 went. 

„ 16,  Ram  Chand  Bagdi. 


No.  10. — Dato  of  occtir- 
mnce,  1st  June  1S53, 
Kalla  Chand  Sheik  of 
Nouparah,  ThanmJi  Jcha- 
nabad,  Zilloh  Hooghly. 
Record  No.  38. 


About  5 or  6 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the 
house  of  a Mussulman  of  Soopar.ih  in  Thannah  Jehanabad, 
under  the  leadership  of  Teencowry  Bag.  The  particulars  of 
which  are  these 


Teencowry  Bag  had,  somehow,  got  information  and  planned  this  dacoity.  He 
sent  notice  to  me  of  it,  and  invited  me  to  call  on  him.  He  said  a job  is  to  be  done 
in  the  house  of  a Mussulman  of  Sooparah,  and  the  men  should  be  assembled  on 
the  bank  of  Sonaghur  after  dusk.  Every  one  of  us  accordingly  assembled  there 
under  a peepul  tree.  After  a little  we  went  to  a tank  surrounded  by  Tall  trees 
North  of  the  Village,  on  the  bank  of  which  wo  sat  down.  We  had  lattees  with 
us,  besides  which  wc  cut  some  branches  of  the  Tall  trees.  I had  taken  with  mo 
an  earthern  pot  full  of  oil  for  the  mussals.  At  about  midnight  we  performed  Kalloe- 
poojah,  prepared  mussals  and  proceeded  towards  the  house  to  bo  attacked.  A 
Cbowkeedar,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  house,  getting  scent  of  us,  made  a noise; 
but  we  ran  at  him  and  drove  him  off.  The  wall  of  the  house  was  scaled  and 
the  Budder  door  opened.  Mussals  having  keen  lighted  and  sentries  placed,  wo 
rushed  into  the  inner  house,  the  door  of  which  we  cut  open  and  began  to  plunder. 
As  I was  on  sentry  on  the  outsido,  I cannot  say  what  passed  within.  The  dacoits 
after  completing  the  plunder,  came  out  and  some  of  the  villagers  shouted  after  us 
from  a distance.  Wc  returned  to  the  Paietey  plain,  where  search  was  made.  The 
amount  of  our  plunder  was  very  small  ; as  the  dacoits  were  numerous,  it  was  not 
known  what  each  got  in  the  plunder.  I carried  off  a handee , thinking  it  to  be  brass, 
but  subsequently  it  turned  to  be  of  copper.  I did  not  take  it  home,  but  threw  it 
into  the  water  of  the  “ Raierpookoor”  of  our  Village.  I know  not  whether  this  dacoity 
was  enquired  into. 
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Question. — Who  wore  the  dacoits? 


Answer. — No.  I,  Bipprodoss  Bagdi  of  Keotea. 

„ 2,  J uggernath  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 3,  Dvvari  I lari  of  Ditto. 

„ 4,  Urjoon  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 5.  Sreemonto  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ ti,  Rajoo  San troh  of  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Kundurpo  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 8,  Dhoincroh  alias  Bhoirub  Dome  of  Kutwnbeef. 

„ 9,  Dliurma  Bugdi  of  Seepta. 

„ 10,  Prem  Chand  Bagdi  of  Paiotey. 

„ II,  Mudhoo  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 12,  Chintey  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 13,  Nuflur  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 14,  Keerteebash  Chamlal. 

„ 15.  Gopaul  Cnamlal  of  Gultea. 

„ lti,  Kulpo  Ditto  of  Ditto. 
n 17,  Tcencowry  Bag  of  Keotea. 

„ 18,  Guunesh  Ditto  of  Belloan  and  1 2 others  came  with  Teencowry 
lkig,  whose  names  I don’t  know,  and  I went.  There  were 
about  50  men,  hut  I do  not  know  all  their  names. 

Question, — Did  you  bring  back  the  copper  haree  from  the  Raierpookoor  ? 

A nsicer.— No.  Two  years  after  that  when  the  pond  wac  dragged,  a Brahmin, 
Kylas  Chuckerbutty,  found  it,  and  exchanged  it  for  a g hurra. 

The  prisoner  adds — I have  forgotten  to  mention  that 

No.  1,  Tara  Bagdi  of  Paietey. 

„ 2,  Seeboo  Bagdi  of  Raootarah. 

„ 3,  Keertibash  Bagdi  of  Allumpore,  also  accompanied  me  to  this 
dacoity. 

About  5 or  6 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  a Brahmin  of 
Bulteegrey,  Thannak  Sulkea,  Zillali— — . The  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  these : — 


No.  II. 


One  Sunnyasee  Dome  of  Chuck  Ghoorar  was  a servant  in  the  house  attacked.  He 
gave  me  the  information  necessary  to  commit  this  dacoity.  1 was  then  living  at  my 
home.  I accordingly  informed  others  and  Teencowry  Sirdar  and  secured  their  assistance. 
The  dacoits  went  one  by  one,  and  we  reached  Sulkea  in  two  days,  the  nights  were 
moon-light,  and  we  proposed  to  defer  the  attack.  We  took  up  our  quarters  at 
Sulkea,  where  the  rail-road  was  being  prepared,  and  we  engaged  ourselves  as  coollies 
and  worked  for  some  8 days.  On  the  approach  of  the  dark  nights,  we  planned  to  give 
up  our  railway-work,  and,  after  committing  the  dacoity  that  night  to  return  to  our 
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homes  the  next  day.  In  the  evening,  we  accordingly  assembled  in  a B«gar-cane 
plantation  on  the  North  of  the  house  to  be  attacked,  and  cutting  bamboos  from 
an  adjacent  jungle,  we  prepared  lattees  and  torches.  Having  completed  these,  wo  start- 
ed at  12  p.  sx.  to  attack  the  house,  not  forgetting  to  perform  Kallee-poojah. 

The  house  was  pointed  out  to  us  b}F  Sunniyasse  Sirdar.  Wo  entered  it  by  an 
opening  in  an  old  broken  wall  and  opened  the  door.  M nasals  having  been  lighted, 
the  party  entered  the  inner  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  were  cut  open  with 
an  axe;  chest  and  pattarahs  were  broken  open,  and  their  conteuts  plundered. 
The  property  in  cash  was  very  small,  t.  e.  Rupees  100,  and  a few  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments and  cloth.  After  the  plunder,  we  came  out,  the  villagers  made  no  opposition. 
Search  was  made  in  the  plain  to  the  North  of  Konah.  The  total  amount  of  plunder  was 
about  Rupees  300  or  400.  The  division  was  made  then,  and  all  of  us  remained  in  the 
field  that  night.  On  the  approach  of  dawn,  every  one  went  to  his  home  with  his 
share  of  the  plunder.  1 do  not  know  if  an  euquiry  was  made  into  this  dacoity. 

Question. — Who  were  the  dacoits  ? 

Answer. — No.  1,  Bhomera  alias  Bhoirub  Dome  of  Kutwabcei. 

„ 2,  Debnath  Dome  of  Kaiety. 

„ 3,  Dhurraa  Bagdi  i»f  Seepta. 

„ 4,  Nuffur  Ditto  of  Rushpoor. 

„ 5,  Keertibash  Chundal  of  Gultea. 

„ 6,  Gopaul  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Kulpo  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 8,  Joydeb  Mondul  of  Ditto. 

„ 9,  3 undo  Bagdi  of  Mirzipore. 

,,  10,  Jolla  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 1 1,  Mudhoo  Ditto  of  Boolchand. 

12,  Muthoor  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 13,  Bipprodoss  of  Keuteah. 

„ 14,  Teencowry  Bag  of  Ditto. 

„ 15,  Sreemonto  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

„ 16,  Bamdeb  Ditto  of  Goostey  Nundunpore. 

„ 17,  And  1 went. 

„ 18,  Sunnyasee  Mondol  of  Chuck  Goorar. 

Xo.  12.— Date  of^oc-  About  7 or  8 years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  llw 

SeeatfwihurMoochee,  Plain-  house  of  a Mooch ce,  situated  on  the  South  of  Talpookoor,  at 
^diob^oefzu lah^ Hough*  Chowmatah  of  Bydiobatec,  Thanuah  Bydiobatee,  the  par- 
ly. Record  No.  50.  ticulars  whereof  are  these 

I was  at  this  time  living  at  Chandemagore.  One  Goberah  Bagdi  of  Mankoond 
gave  me  notice  of  this  dacoity,  saying,  that  a Moochee  of  Bydiobatec,  who  sells 
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clothes  there,  is  a wealthy  man.  He  sells  in  every  haut  clothes  to  the  extent 
of  Rupees  400  or  600,  with  which  he  returns  home  from  the  haut.  He  ad- 
ded that  if  a dncoity  could  be  committed  in  his  house  on  a haut  day,  a large 
sum  would  bo  obtained.  We  assembled  in  the  field  of  Khanpookhoor,  where  we 
prepared  our  arms,  and  at  night  about  12  p.  M.,  performed  Kallee-poojah,  made  mussals 
and  started  for  the  attack.  A bamboo  was  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  house  on  the 
outside,  some  of  the  gang  climbed  over  by  it.  and  opened  the  door  to  the  others. 
Mussals  were  then  lighted  and  sentries  placed.  The  doors  of  the  inner  houses 
were  cut  open  with  an  dxc,  and  we  commenced  plundering.  The  women  of  the 
house  were  stripped  of  their  ornaments.  As  I was  on  sentry,  I don’t  know  all  that 
happened  inside.  We  then  returned  to  the  Khanpore  plain,  where  search  was 
made.  We  found  Rupees  16  worth  of  pice,  Rupees  10  or  12  in  silver,  and  a few 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  worth  nearly  Rupees  100.  The  plunder  was  then  divided* 
There  were,  amongst  other  articles,  2 bundles  of  cloth,  which  were  also  divided.  I 
for  my  share,  received  only  Rupees  14  in  pice.  I don’t  know  if  this  case  was  en- 
quired into  or  not.  No  oue  of  our  gang  was  arrested. 

Question. — Who  were  the  dacoits  ? 

Answer. — No.  1,  Goberah  Bag  Bagdi  of  Mankoond. 

,,  2,  Koylush  Kowrah  of  Ditto. 

„ 3,  Bheepoo  Bagdi  of  Ditto. 

.,  4,  Bhugwan  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 6,  Gooye  Kowrah  of  Ditoo. 

„ 6,  Goberah  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Bamdeb  Bagdi  of  Ghostey. 

8,  Sumbhoo  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

,,  9,  NufFur  Ditto  of  Rushpoor. 

„ 10,  Kirtecbash  Ditto  of  Ullumpore. 

„ 11,  Oottum  Ditto  of  Oochitpore. 

„ 12,  Nobin  Ditto  of  Kooteah. 

„ 13,  Urjoon  Ditto  of  Ditto. 

„ 14,  Dwari  Hari  of  Ditto. 

,,  16,  Tara  Bagdi  of  Paietcy. 

„ 16,  And  I. 

„ 17,  Bholla  Kowrah  of  Joogecpoor. 

„ 18,  Kangallee  Sirdar  of  Chandemagore. 

19,  Mool  Chund  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

(True  copy) 

(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENSHAW, 

D acuity  Commissioner. 
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Appendix  D. 


No.  29. 


To 

Tab  Commissioner  fob  tab  Suppression  of  Dacoity, 

Hooghly. 

Dated  Moorshedabad,  the  29 th  January  1859. 

Sib, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  7,  of  the  26th  Instant,  I havo  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  Johnny  Dick  is  the  natural  6on  of  one  Mr.  William 
Dick,  deceased,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Abooroee  Magoorah  Indigo  Factory  in 
Nuddea,  the  property  of  Mr.  Beecher.  His  mothor  was  a “ Bagdi”  woman,  a low- 
caste,  she  bore  him  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  who,  when  young,  were  left 
fatherless.  The  mother,  who  inherited  Mr.  Dick’s  property,  supported  the  children 
for  some  time  by  means  of  the  estates  he  inherited,  as  well  as  by  the  allowance  she 
received  for  the  support  of  the  children.  Johnny  Dick,  the  prisoner,  cannot  say 
where  the  allowance  came  from.  Some  friends  of  his  late  father  were  anxious  to 
see  the  children  being  brought  up  in  Schools,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  mother 
having  been  a low  woman,  was  against  this  measure.  Johnny  was  12  years  when 
he  lost  his  father.  His  two  brothers  and  one  sister  are  dead,  and  the  surviving  sister 
is  under  the  protection  of  a gentlemen  connected  with  Indigo  business.  Being 
a non-confessing  prisoner,  he  does  not  say  how  he  came  to  mix  with  dacoits.  The 
mother  is  now  no  more,  and  Johnny  is  a sirdar  dacoit.  His  friend  dacoits  call  him 
J onmamood. 

2nd. — He  stands  charged  with  having  committed  the  Rytali  Dacoity  at  Netye 
Nundie’s  house,  in  which  he  was  denounced  in  the  original  confessions  of  5 or  6 
prisoners,  who  were  all  punished  at  the  time.  Ponohoo  Khan  and  others  have  de- 
nounced him  here.  He  is  also  charged  with  the  crime  of  having  belonged  to  a 
gang  of  dacoits. 

Johnny  is  about  40  years  old. 


I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  HEM  CflUNDER  KERR, 
Deputy  Magistrate  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity. 
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Appendix  E. 

Kabtick  Ghose  and  Cheenibas  Ghobb. — The  prisoner  Kartiek  was  appre- 
hended on  the  15th,  and  the  prisoner  Cheenibas  on  the  16th  March  1858.  Process 
for  their  apprehension  was  issued  on  8th  March  1858,  upon  information  received  from 
Shorecat  Sheik,  approver,  who  has  since  absconded.  On  being  brought  before  this 
Court,  the  prisoners  were  placed  among  others,  Btrangcrs  to  Shoreeat  Sheik,  the  ap- 
prover, and  were  immediately  selected  and  pointed  out  by  him,  and  denounced  as  having 
been  engaged  in  the  dacoity  with  which  they  were  charged.  Another  approver, 
witness  No.  1,  who  had  denounced  the  prisoner  Cheenibash  in  his  original  confession, 
was  also  confronted  with  him  and  selected  him  from  among  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  the  prisoner  Kartiek,  stating  that  he,  Kartiek,  had  been  with  him 
engaged  in  the  dacoity  with  which  he  is  charged,  but  that  he  had  inadvertently  omitted 
his  name  in  his  original  confessions.  Every  possible  care  and  precaution  was  taken  to 
prevent  collusion,  and  the  recognition  of  the  prisoners  by  the  approvers  was  most 
clear  and  satisfactory. 

The  approver,  Manick’s  (No.  1)  deposition  was  recorded  in  May  1854,  (No.  17.) 
He  was  himself  convicted  and  sentenced  by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  on  17th  August 
1854,  Bince  which  time  he  has  been  employed  in  this  Office,  and  on  his  statements 
numerous  convictions  have  been  obtained. 

The  prisoner,  Kartiek,  was  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  dacoity  by  Ishwar  Mistry 
(page  0),  he  was  then  apprehended  and  confessed  to  the  Police  (page  82.)  In  this  con- 
fession, ho  implicated  the  prisoner  Cheenibas,  and  it  tallies  in  a remarkable  manner 
with  the  approver's  statements. 

The  prisoner  Cheenibas  was  named  at  the  time  by  the  prisoner  Kartiek  in  his 
confession  before  the  Police  (page  82) ; he  was  apprehended  (page  94)  bat  released, 
(page  102).  The  Mofussil  confession  of  the  prisoner  Kartiek  will  be  proved  by  two  of 
the  attesting  witnesses  Chundro  Paul  and  Toreebut  Sheik. 

The  prisoner  Kartiek  pleads  not  gniliy,  and  calls  witnesses  to  character,  who  state 
that  he  is  a bad  man. 

The  prisoner  Cheenibas  pleads  not  gnilty  and  spite  with  the  approver  Manick. 
He  calls  witnesses  to  character.  This  prisoner  appears  to  have  been  heretofore 
implicated  in  cattle-theft,  (Record  No.  37,)  and  in  dacoity,  (Record  No.  107).  Con- 
sidering the  charges  fully  proved  against  the  prisoners  they  were  committed  to  take 
their  trial  before  the  Sessions  on  the  14th  June  1858. 

(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENSHATV, 

Dacoity  Committioner. 
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No.  360. 

To 

The  Additional  Sessions  Judge  of  Hooghly,  Ac. 

Sib, 

In  compliance  with  yonr  vernacular  proceeding,  dated  11th  September, 
calling  for  the  record  of  a case  of  assault  preferred  by  the  prisoners  Kartick  Ghose  and 
Cheenibas  Ghose  against  the  Darogah  of  Thannah  Uggurdeep,  I have  the  honor  to 
forward  the  reply  received  from  the  Magistrate  of  Nuddea  from  which  you  will  perceive 
that  the  original  Record  of  the  cases  have  been  destroyed,  the  copies  of  Office  Registers, 
however,  show  that  complaints  were  preferred  before  the  Cutwa  Deputy  Magistrate  by 
the  prisoners  of  assault,  and  that  another  charge  was  instituted  against  the  Darogah  and 
Police  Burkundauzes  of  having,  without  good  cause,  arrested  27  dacoits,  the  cases  on 
reference  to  the  Magistrate  of  Nuddea  appear  to  have  been  lumped  together  in  the 
register,  the  copy  of  which  shows  that  the  Police  were  punished  on  the  somewhat 
indefinite  charge  of  assault,  Ac. 

2nd. — I would  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  that  the  witnesses  Ohnndro  Paul  and 
Toreebut  Sheik,  who  appeared  before  the  Magistrate  in  the  dacoity  case  at  tho  time, 
and  who  have  given  their  depositions  again  before  me,  and  whose  names  are  entered 
in  the  Calendar,  state  distinctly  that  no  assault  was  committed  or  any  improper  prac- 
tices resorted  to  by  the  Police  in  their  investigation  of  the  Komoreah  Dacoity  with 
which  the  prisoners  are  charged. 

3rd. — That  the  prisoners  were  not  arrested  by  the  Police  without  good  cause, 
is  evident  from  the  approver’s  confessions,  in  which  they  are  most  clearly  denounced, 
and  the  evidence  produced  against  the  prisoners  clearly  shows  that  they  were  the 
right  men. 

4th. — It  is  not  unusual,  and  in  my  own  experience  as  a Magistrate,  I have  met  with 
many  instances  of  charges  being  brought  by  dacoits  arrested  by  the  Police  and  dis- 
charged for  want  of  full  proof  of  misconduct,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  efface  by 
a false  and  cross  charge,  the  suspicion  which  attached  to  them,  and  for  which  there  were 
ample  grounds  to  warrant  the  Police  in  making  arrests.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  cross  charges  of  assault  and  improper  arrests 
brought  by  the  prisoners  were  palpably  trumped  up  to  intimidate  the  Police.  The 
fog,  which  obscured  the  Deputy  Magistrate  and  Magistrate’s  judgment  on  the  occa- 
sion, will  be  sufficiently  cleared  up,  and  I trust  will  enable  you  to  throw  aside  alto- 
gether so  palpably  a false  and  trumpery  defence. 

(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENSHAW, 

Dacoity  Commissioner. 
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Remarks  of  the  Additional  Sessions  Judge  in  the  case  of  Kartick  Qhose 
and  others . 


2nd. — The  prisoners  plead  not  guilty.  They  were  apprehended  on  the  15th  and 
16th  March,  having  been  denounced  in  the  confessions  of  the  approver,  Sherijut  Sheikh, 
recorded  on  the  19th  December  1857.  This  approver  identified  both  the  prisoners  on 
their  arrival  at  Hooghly,  at  the  Dacoity  Commissioner’s  Office,  and  pointed  them  out 
lYom  among  strangers  as  the  individuals  he  had  alluded  to  in  his  original  confession  to 
the  Hatgatcha  Kamareea  Dacoity.  He  has  since  absconded,  and  the  Dacoity  Commis- 
sioner is,  therefore,  unable  to  produce  him  in  tliis  Court  to  give  evidence,  but  his  con- 
fession is  put  in  as  evidence  as  far  as  it  goes. 

3rd. — Another  approver,  one  Manick  Chose,  also  identified  the  prisoners.  He 
pointed  out  Cheenibas  Ghose  as  the  individual  whom  ho  had  denounced  in  his  original 
confession  to  the  dacoity  charged  in  the  Calendar  and  to  the  Polashee  Dacoity,  and 
he  further  pointed  out  Kartick  Ghose  and  stated  that  he  also  was  present  in  the  former 
dacoity,  but  that  he  omitted  to  mention  his  name  in  his  original  confession.  In  this 
Court  Manick  Ghose  deposes  to  the  same  effect. 

4th. — As  corroboration  to  the  approver’s  depositions  and  confessions,  the  Dacoity 
Commissioner  brings  forward  the  Record  of  the  Hatgatcha  Kamareea  Dacoity  (Record 
No.  10,  page  9,)  and  points  out  that  the  prisoner  Kartick  GhoHe  was  at  the  time  re- 
cognized (page  82,)  by  one  Ishwar  Mistry,  that  he  was  then  apprehended  and  con- 
fessed to  the  Police,  and  in  this  confession  ho  implicated  the  prisoner  Cheenibas  Ghose, 
who,  he  then  said,  had  asked  him  to  join  the  gang  on  the  occasion,  Cheenibas  was 
arrested  (pages  94  and  132,)  but  released  by  the  Police.  Kartick  Ghose  was  sent  in 
to  the  Deputy  Magistrate  and  released  by  him. 

5th. — Witnesses  Nos.  2 and  3 are  brought  forward  to  prove  the  confession  of 
Kartick  Ghose  to  the  Police,  they  state  that  it  was  given  freely  and  voluntarily  and 
that  they  saw  no  assault  or  intimidation. 

6 tk. — Prisoner  No.  5 in  his  defence  urges  that  the  Darogah  beat  him,  and  made 
him  confess,  and  that  when  ho  got  no  property  from  him  and  the  prosecutor  would  not 
recognize  him,  he  sent  him  into  the  Deputy  Magistrate’s;  that  the  Magistrate  saw  the 
marks  of  the  beating  upon  him,  disbelieved  the  confession  and  released  him ; that  a 
case  was  then  instituted  against  the  Darogah,  and  both  he  and  the  Burkundauzes  were 
suspended.  He  requested  that  the  Record  of  that  case  might  be  sent  for,  his  witnesses 
state  that  ho  ran  away  from  his  former  Village  of  Bikrampore  about  4 or  5 years  ago, 
because  he  was  known  then  to  be  a bad  character,  and  since  he  has  been  in  their 
Village  Jynuggur,  though  he  has  means  of  honest  livelihood,  his  reputation  has  not 
been  good. 
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7 tti. Prisoner  No.  6 urges  in  his  defence  that  though  ho  was  arrest  ad  for  tho 

Hatgatcha  Kamareea  Dacoity  at  the  time,  his  house  was  searched  and  no  property 
was  found,  that  the  Darogah  beat  him,  but  did  not  challan  him  and  that  on  his  release 
he  complained  against  the  Darogah  who  was  suspended.  He  denies  that  he  is  a 
dacoit  or  ever  committed  dacoity.  He  states  that  the  woman  Puddo,  who  is  alluded 
to  in  tho  approvers  deposition,  as  being  the  prisoner  s “sali,’  and  having  been 
the  actual  spy  in  a particular  dacoity,  is  his  relation  as  well  as  the  approver's; 
that  the  latter  was  very  intimate  with  her,  but  when  Blie  was  living  in  the  prisoner’s 
house,  the  approver  was  unable  to  continue  the  intercouse  and  they  quarrelled  about  it. 
He  further  states  that  the  woman  Kedarto  Raur  who  is  now  co-habiting  with  tho 
approver,  formerly  lived  with  him,  and  that  the  approver  seduced  her  away.  All  these 
circumstances  cause  the  approver  to  denounce  him.  His  witnesses  say  that  ho  has 
borne  a good  character  since  he  came  to  their  Village  from  Kumulbati. 

Hth. — At  this  stage  of  the  trial  I directed  tho  Dacoity  Commissioner  to  call  for  the 
Record  of  the  assault  case  alluded  to  by  tho  prisoners,  and  in  reply  received  from  him 
letter  No.  360,  dated  the  23rd  Instant,  which  I annex  to  the  Calendar  of  the  case.  The 
Record  appears  from  the  Magistrate  of  Nuddea's  proceedings  to  have  been  burnt,  but 
the  Register  Book9  show  that  the  Daroguh  of  Augurdeep  and  two  Burkundauzcs 
were  suspended  for  six  months  on  the  complaint  of  assult,  Ac.  brought  forward  by 
the  prisoners  and  others. 

9 th.—Prima  facie  looking  at  tho  whole  of  the  evidence  in  this  case,  the  prosecu- 
tion would  appear  to  be  far  from  satisfactory.  The  only  approver  who  named  the 
prisoner  Kartick  Ghose  in  his  original  confession  has  absconded,  and  tho  confession  of 
the  prisoner  to  the  Police  produced  as  corroboration  must  be  considered  as  in  some 
degree  vitiated  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Police  on  the  occasion. 

lOfA. — But  after  going  very  carefully  into  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  I feel  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  approver's  depositions.  The  approver  Manick  Ghose’s 
original  confession  was  given  in  May  1854.  His  account  of  all  which  oceured  at  tho 
dacoity  charged  i6  most  clear  and  distinct.  It  is  impossible  to  oompare  Lallmohun 
Tewaree'a  deposition  with  it  giving  as  it  docs  very  minute  details  of  the  way  in  which 
the  dacoita  treated  the  former,  without  being  convinced  of  its  truth.  As  regards  Cheeni- 
bash,  his  evidence  is  good.  As  regards  Kartick  I am  of  opinion  that  when  an  approver  has 
not  named  a person  in  his  original  confession,  he  should,  as  a general  rule,  not  be  allowed 
to  plead  forgotfulness  and  give  evidence  against  him  afterwards.  Is  there  in  the  present 
case  any  good  ground  for  departing  from  this  rule  ? In  favor  of  it,  it  is  stated  that  tho 
evidence  of  this  approver  has  already  been  accepted  in  numerous  cases,  in  fact  it  is 
through  him  that  nearly  all  tho  leading  dacoits  in  his  part  of  the  country  havo  been 
convicted.  H is  confessions  enter  into  great  details  which  are  all  confirmed  by  the  Re- 
cords. I have  already  alluded  to  this  in  the  Hatgateha  Dacoity.  It  is  the  same  with 
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his  confession  to  the  Polashee  Dacoity  in  Zillah  Moorshedabad.  Nothing  can  be 
more  graphic  or  exact  than  all  his  details.  It  occurred  the  year  before  the  Hatgatcha 
Dacoity  and  this  is  the  only  other  dacoity  in  which  he  includes  Cheenibash  Ghose's 
name.  Cheenibash  lived  in  that  neigbourhood  and  he  is  particulary  pointed  out  as 
having  prepared  the  weapons  for  the  whole  gang. 

lKli.— The  approver  Sheryat  Sheik’s  confession  was  given  in  December  1857, 
more  than  3 years  after  the  approver  Manick’s.  The  discrepancies  in  the  two 
clearly  show  that  there  was  no  collusion  between  them.  The  confession  of  Sheryat 
Sheikh  gives  an  account  of  the  gang  present  at  the  dacoity  which  differs  from  both 
Manick's  statement  and  Kartick  Ghose’s  confession,  and  still  includes  8 or  10 
individuals  mentioned  by  each  of  them.  The  gang  was  a large  one  and  is  said  indeed 
to  have  been  composed  of  two  gangs— Manick  came  with  one  party— the  prisoner  Kar- 
tick with  the  other— the  approver  Sheryat  knew  men  of  both  gangs— and  in  this  way 
is  able  to  corroborate  both  his  fellow  approver  and  the  prisoner’s  statement*.  Had  the 
approver  Sheryat  therefore  been  present  in  Court  I would  have  convicted  Kartick. 
Ought  I to  release  him  because  of  his  absence  ? I think  this  is  one  of  those  cases  where 
the°general  rule  of  not  going  beyond  an  approver’s  confession  may  be  acted  on. 

12iA.— I now  come  to  the  point  of  the  prisoner  Kartick’s  confession  to  the  Police. 
Is  this  admissible  at  all,  or  must  it  bo  rejected  owing  to  the  subsequent  conviction  and 
suspension  of  the  Darogah  on  the  charge  of  assult,  &c.  P For  the  prosecution  it  is 
urged  ( See  the  Dacoity  Commissioner’s  Letter)  that  the  confession  is  good  against  the 
prisoners,  because  the  witnesses  to  it  speak  to  its  being  voluntary. 

13M.— In  Kartick  Ghose’s  answer  to  the  Magistrate,  he  says,  that  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  assault  he  did  give  some  statements  before  the  Police— and  it  is  urged  for 
the  prosecution  that  though  he  may  have  been  made  to  writo  down  a number  of  names, 
or  they  may  have  been  written  for  him  (so  many  of  them  differing  entirely  from  the 
approvers)  makes  this  very  probable  j still  the  Police  oould  not  have  informed  him  of 
what  occurred  after  the  dacoity  was  over,  and  the  gang’  retreated  to  the  plain  to  make 
the  usual  search  ; and  that  on  this  point  there  is  the  remarkable  coincidence  that  Kar- 
tick in  his  confession  and  the  approver  Manick  both  state  that  Bamooomar  was  the 
head  man  in  the  search  and  division  of  the  property,  tluit  something  then  occurred 
which  prevented  a regular  division,  and  all  went  off  with  what  they  had  secured 
except  a few  handfuls  of  Rupees  which  Ramcoomar  gave  out  j still  they  then  do  not 
agree  in  the  cause  of  this  disturbance  of  the  regular  division. 

14th. — If  it  was  proved  that  the  confession  of  Kartick  Ghosc  was  extorted  from 
him  by  violence,  the  whole  of  it  must  be  held  vitiated,  whether  it  is  considered  to 
be  true  or  false.  Rut  it  is  very  difficult  from  the  Records  before  the  Court  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  the  violence  consisted,  the  words  assault,  See.  are  very  vague,  and  the 
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evidence  on  which  the  conviction  on  it  ensued  is  burnt.  The  prisoners  Kartick  and 
Clieenibosh  were  the  prosecutors  in  one  case — and  the  second  charge  was  the  indis- 
criminate arrest  of  a number  of  other  persons.  But  the  witnesses  to  the  confession 
then  as  now  state  that  they  witnessed  no  violence  at  the  confession.  There  is  no  record 
that  the  Deputy  Magistrate  saw  the  marks  of  violence  on  the  prisoner,  as  be  states, 
there  is  in  fact  nothing  to  show  in  what  the  violence  complained  of  consisted,  or 
that  it  extended  to  the  prisoner  Kartick  at  all.  His  release  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  fact,  as  his  release  must  have  followed  on  his  denial  of  his  Mofussil  confessions. 
I hesitate,  therefore,  altogether  to  ignore  the  prisoner  Kartick’s  confession — the  more 
especially  as  I fully  believe  the  approver’s  depositions  to  be  true,  aud  to  have  been 
given  without  collusion  or  communication  with  one  another,  and  as  Kartick's  con- 
fession, though  coinciding  altogether  with  neither  of  them,  still  corroborates  both 
in  many  circumstances. 

15 th. — Looking  at  the  whole  of  the  evidence  before  the  Court — and  the  corro- 
boration to  it  borne  by  the  Records — and  after  giving  full  weight  to  the  objections 
urged  for  the  defence,  I feel  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners.  I would  there- 
fore convict  them  and  recommend  that  they  be  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

16/A. — I would  here  remark  with  reference  to  the  Dacoity  Commissioner's  Letter 
No.  360,  dated  the  23rd  Instant,  that  as  a general  rule,  I consul  r,  it  would  be  improper 
in  a Committing  Officer  to  address  a letter  containing  arguments  in  a case  judicially 
before  him  to  a Sessions  Judge.  The  Dacoity  rommissioner  is,  however,  allowed  to 
prosecute  his  own  cases,  hut  he  should  prosecuto  in  person  or  through  the  Officer  con- 
ducting his  case,  and  not  by  letter.  The  remark  in  the  last  sentence  should  not  have 
been  made.  The  Deputy  Magistrate,  I have  no  doubt,  was  quite  correct  in  the  orders 
he  passed. 

I have,  &c., 

IIooghly;  I (Signed)  E.  JACKSON, 

Ihe  24  th  September  1858.  J Officiating  Additional  Sessions  Judge . 


Remarks  of  Nizamut  Judges  on  the  trial  of  Kartic  Ghose  and  others . 

The  direct  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  is  the  deposition  of  the  approver, 
Manick  Ghose,  who  deposes  before  the  Sessions  Judge  that  he  committed  the  dacoity 
charged  in  company  with  both  prisoners,  and  that  he  also  committed  another  dacoity 
in  Plassy  with  the  prisoner  Cheenibash.  In  support  of  the  testimony  of  this  approver, 
reference  is  made  to  the  evidence  of  one  Ishwar  Mistry  taken  by  the  Darogah,  who 
stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  dacoity  he  identified  the  prisoner  Kartick  Ghose. 
In  further  corroboration,  the  confession  of  the  prisoner  Kartick  Ghose  who  was 
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apprehended  by  the  Darogah  at  the  time,  is  submitted,  and  his  name  also  is  stated  to 
appear  in  the  conression  of  Sharreat  Sheik,  whose  oonfession  to  the  Dacoity  Com- 
missioner was  made  in  December  1857,  bnt  who  has  since  absconded. 

Against  the  prisoner  Cheenibas  Ghose,  besides  the  evidence  of  the  approver,  we 
find  his  name  mentioned  in  the  confession  of  Kartick  Ghose,  and  it  is  also  said  to  he 
in  that  of  Shurreat  Sheik  since  absconded. 

It  is  to  bo  regretted,  that  Ishwar  Mietry,  the  party  alleged  to  have  recognized 
the  prisoner  Kartick  Ghose,  was  not  examined,  either  by  the  Commissioner  or  the 
Sessions  Judge,  for  failing  his  evidence,  there  is  no  reliable  proof  on  which  the 
prisoner  Kartick  Ghose  can  be  convicted.  We  cannot  admit  the  evidence  of  the 
approver  Manick  Ghose  against  him,  for  that  individual  omitted  to  mention  his 
name  in  his  detailed  confession  of  the  dacoity  charged  made  in  1854,  neither  can 
we  admit  against  Kartick,  tho  confession  said  to  have  been  made  by  him  to  the 
Darogah,  for  that  Officer  and  2 Burkundauzes  were,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
tho  Record,  suspended  for  6 months  on  the  complaint  of  these  prisoners  for  having 
assaulted  them  while  making  tho  investigation  in  this  dacoity  case.  Against  the 
prisoner  Cheenibash,  there  is  no  corroboration  of  the  approver's  evidenoe.  Tho 
corroboration  relied  on  by  the  Judge,  vis.  the  oonfession  of  Kartick  being  without 
weight,  as  we  consider  that  confession  utterly  worthless.  We  therefore  acquit  the 
prisoners  and  direct  that  they  be  released. 

(Signed)  B.  J.  COLVIN,  Judge. 

„ G.  LOCH,  Oficiating  Judge. 

26<A  November,  1858. 

(True  copy) 

(Signed)  A.  W.  BUSSELL, 

Negister. 

(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENSHAW, 

Dacoity  Commissioner. 


Appendix  F . 


Translation  of  tho  confessions  of  Manjeon  Sirdar,  son  of  Dayanatnllah 


No.  1, — Dacoity  at  Bee- 
joypore,  Thaunah  Jhenoo- 
doh&,Zillah  Joasore,  in  the 
house  of  Secboo  Soondroo 
Lobby,  on  27th  July  1862. 
— Record  traced. 


Jemadar,  caste  Mussulman,  40  or  45  years  old,  by 
trade  a latteal ; bnt  lives  also  by  theft  and  dacoity, 
resident  in  the  Village  of  Abolpore,  Faree  Magoorah, 
Zillah  Jessore  ; cannot  read  or  write  ; taken  on  17th 
March  1858  before  the  Deputy  Magistrate  for  the  Sup- 


pression of  Dacoity  at  Jessore. 
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Question. — Give  the  detailed  particulars  of  the  daooities  you  have  confessed  to  P 

Answer. — About  10  years  ago,  I don’t  remember  the  month,  but  it  was  during  a 
dry  season  I think,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  either  a Brahmin  or 
Kyast,  in  the  Village  of  Futtukhallee,  in  Thnnnah  J heneedoha,  of  the  District  of 
Jessore.  One  Nepal  Mussulman,  a member  of  the  gang,  headed  by  Kaloo  Sirdar 
of  Bagdah,  was  the  spy  in  this  affair.  At  the  time  of  the  dacoity,  I was  a servant 
attached  to  the  Cutcherry  house  of  Mr.  Kenny  (Indigo  Planter).  Some  four  days 
previous  to  its  occurrence,  the  above  named  Kalloo  Sirdar  and  Mokim  Sirdar 
came  to  me  and  spoke  of  this  business,  and  I agreed  to  join  them.  On  the  appoint- 
ed day  I and  12  other  tatteal  servants  of  the  said  Cutcherry  started  at  about  one 
prohur  in  the  morning,  and  a little  before  dusk  arrived  at  a place  close  the  Village 
where  the  dacoity  was  to  be  committed,  and  assembled  on  the  bank  of  a tank  near 
the  Villago.  After  night-fall  some  of  us  went  into  the  Village  and  brought  some 
bamboos  with  which  we  prepared  latties.and  after  making  Kallee  poojah  we  weut 
to  the  house  we  were  to  attack ; the  front  door  was  not  closed,  all  entered  except 
myself  and  Ashan  Sirdar,  who  remained  on  sentry.  Those  who  were  in  the  house, 
broke  open  chests  and  boxes,  and  plundered  every  thing  that  was  valuable.  I came 
out  by  the  front  door  when  we  joined  them  and  turned  sharp  off  to  the  plain  where 
we  had  assembled.  We  were  then  searched.  I recollect  we  got  all  sorts  of  orna- 
ments, some  clothes  and  brass  utensils.  I should  say  Rupees  200  or  300  worth  of 
property  was  obtained  altogether.  They  gave  me  one  pair  of  silver  bangles,  2 pair 
of  tabeet  and  a waist-chain,  which  1 sold  to  one  Nobo  Coomar  Sircar  of  Echakhadn ; 
but  I do  not  recollect  for  what  sum.  No  one  was  hurt  in  this  dacoity,  but 
I heard  of  its  having  been  inquired  into.  The  house  we  attacked  was  a two  storied 
pucca  building,  and  there  was  a kacha  house  in  front  of  it.  The  following  formed 
the  gang  : — 

No.  1,  Kaloo  Sirdar  of  Khogsha.  He  is  now  living  in  Bansgram,  in  Tliannah 
Kooshteah. 

„ 2,  Mokim  Sirdar  of  Doodsureah  of  Tliannah  Jheueedoha. 

„ 3,  Asham  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

,,  4,  Bhomare  3irdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 5,  Darik  Jemadar  of  Ditto. 

„ 6,  Koruul  Sirdar  of  Hurrynarainpore. 

„ 7,  Moneeruddy  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 8,  Jumir  Sirdar  of  Baradee. 

„ 9,  Moneeruddee  Jemadar  of  Jomgolee. 

„ 10,  Athoo  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 11,  Jadub  Nye  of  Buromeetookee  of  Tliannah  Koosty. 

„ 12,  Jsebun  Sirdar  of  Joyrampore. 

„ 13,  Kallem  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 
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No.  14,  Manik  Sirdar  of  Joy  ram  pore. 

„ 15,  Gopaul  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 16,  Noyau  Sheikh  of  Ditto. 

,,  17,  Hossen  Sirdar  of  Suthee. 

„ 18,  Hacheem  Sirdar. 

„ 10,  Panaullah  Sirdar. 

,,  20,  Basur  Sirdar. 

„ 21,  Myself. 

,,  22,  Nepaul  Mussulman. 

Question. — You  have  stated  above  that  only  12  persons  went  with  you  from 
Echakhada,  but  it  appears  that  there  were  others  besides  them,  can  you  tell  me 
bow  the  latter  came  and  joined. 

Answer. — Those  men  preceded  us,  and  assembled  in  the  plain  before  we  arrived 
there. 

Question.— What  is  the  distance  of  the  Village  where  the  dacoity  was  committed 
from  Echakhada. 

Answer. — About  5 cosses.  But  the  name  of  the  Village  is  Beejoypore,  and  not 
Futukkhalee.  It  was  a mistake  on  my  part. 

About  4 or  5 years  ago,  one  day  in  Joisto  or  Ashar  I think,  I committed 
a dacoity  in  the  house  of  Bunnea,  in  the  Village  of 
Khajorah,  of  Thannah  Sazeally;  of  this  job  Pearymohun 
Bose  was  the  spy.  At  that  time  I came  to  Jessore  to 
defend  myself  in  a case  of  abduction  instituted  against 
me  by  one  Kameeneo  Peshakar.  Through  one  Busses- 
ruddy  the  black,  who  had  a tobacco  shop  in  the  bazar  of  Jessore.  Peary  Baboo 
secured  the  assistance  of  Nursing  Jemadar  and  Bissonath  Moochee  (two  sirdar 
dacoits),  aud  it  was  at  the  desire  of  the  former  I agreed  to  commit  this  dacoity, 
and  went  with  them.  On  the  day  appointed,  we  went  by  twos  and  threes  from 
Jessore  Bazar,  and  assembled  in  an  old  untenanted  Sugar  Factory  near  the  Village  ; 
but  Peary  Baboo  came  and  told  us  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  execute  this 
affair  without  the  knowledge  of  one  Kally  Bose  who  was  then  not  accessible, 
so  we  returned  that  night  without  effecting  our  purpose.  Next  evening  we 
again  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  to  the  old  Sugar  Factory,  and  held  our 
assembly  in  a tope  of  trees  near  the  house  we  intended  to  attack.  Peary  Bose 
and  Kally  Bose  came  to  us,  and  brought  some  lattees  and  spears  with  which 
we  all  went  iu  a body,  and  after  having  made  Kallee-poojah  under  a bamboo 
jhamp  we  went  up  to  the  house,  I and  Busseruddy  were  on  sentry;  but  the 
rest  of  our  companions  forced  open  the  back  door  and  entered  the  house,  where 
they  broke  open  a diawer  attached  to  a tucktaposh  (or  low  wooden  table)  and  rifled 
it  of  all  its  eoutenta  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  &c.  to  the  value  of 


No.  2. — Pnroity  atKha- 
jnroh,  Thanrmh  Sazeally, 
Zillah  Joasore,  in  the 
house  of  Anondo  Mohee 
Bewah,  on  8th  July  1S55. — 
Kooord  traced. 


whose  residence  I do  not  know. 
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Rupees  400  or  500.  While  the  house  was  being  plundered,  Peary  Bose,  one  of  our 
sirdars,  told  Bissoonath  Moocbee  to  enquire  from  the  owner  of  the  house,  where 
tbe  lota  containing  money  was  concealed,  whereupon  Bissoonath  went  up  to  him 
and  demanded  the  lota,  when  a female  in  a most  supplicating  manner  came  to  his 
aid  and  begged  him  to  “ take  all  we  possess,  but  do  not  maltreat  this  man  who  is 
already  very  weak  on  account  of  his  illness.’’  After  having  obtained  our  booty,  we 
made  off,  and  were  searched  under  a tree  near  Rajahpore  Beel.  In  the  division, 
I received  as  my  share,  4 or  5 silver  madoober , 1 pair  of  silver  mutt  and 
4 pieces  of  tabez,  which  I gave  to  Nobo  Sirdar,  and  received  Rs.  20  or  25  as  their 
value.  Wo  had  no  tight.  The  Police  enquired  into  this  matter,  but  none  of  us 
were  arrested  for  it.  It  was  a mud  house,  having  four  rooms,  facing  one  another. 
We  left  Kusliba  on  the  night  of  the  dacoity  a little  after  candle  light,  and  the 
Village  was  about  4 cosses  from  it. 

Question. — Name  the  parties  who  formed  the  gang  on  this  occasion  ? 

Answer. — No.  1,  Nurshing  Jemadar,  approver.  I Of  the  Sudder  Station 

„ 2,  Bissoonath  Moochee,  ditto  ) of  Jessore. 

„ 3,  Kadha  Mohun,  Doctor  of  Joomjoompore,  Thannah  Kutwahee. 

„ 4,  Bassuruddy  the  black.he  had  a tobacoo  shop  in  Kush  bah  Bazar. 

„ 5,  Azeemuddy. 

„ 6,  Peary  Bose  of  Khajrah. 

„ 7,  Kally  Bose  of  Ditto 

„ 8,  Kokheel  Sirdar. 

„ 9,  Nujeeb  Khan  came  with  Nursing. 

„ 10,  Danish. 

„ 11,  Foyz. 

„ 12,  Tyluck  Bvraggee. 

„ 13,  Kancheeram  Kurmokar. 

„ 14,  Tyluck  Kurmokar,  came  with  Bnssuruddy. 

„ 15,  Moodeed,  came  with  Iiadha  Mohun  Doctor. 

„ 1(3,  Madliab,  came  with  Azeemuddy. 

„ 1 7,  Myself.  I do  not  recollect  the  names  of  others. 


iVo.  3. — Not  traced. 


It  is  about  four  years  ago,  I don’t  remember  the  month,  I was  present  in  a 
dacoity  which  was  committed  in  the  huose  of  Kurmokar 
in  the  Village  of  Singslior,  in  Thannah  Saulkhea.  Peary 
Mohun  Bose  was  the  spy  in  this  a flair.  He  sent  Jumeer  Sirdar  to  me,  and  I went 
to  Peary  Mohun  Bose’s  house  where  he  asked  me  to  join  in  the  business.  I agreed. 
We  then  sent  word  to  the  other  members  of  our  fraternity,  and  formed  the 
gang.  On  the  appointed  day,  we  assembled  at  Peary  Mohun’s  house,  and  in  the 
evening  we  Bet  out.  We  met  in  a plain  outside  the  Village  where  we  were  to  commit 
the  crime.  Some  of  us  then  went  into  the  Village,  and  brought  some  bamboos  with 
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which  weapons  were  prepared,  such  as  spears,  Ac.,  the  iron  heads  of  which  we  took 
from  our  own  Villages.  We  bound  up  our  torches  with  some  cloth  we  had  with  us, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  house  which  was  to  be  plundered,  and  made  Kally- 
poojah  in  front  of  it.  It  was  then  about  midnight.  We  dug  a hole  in  a wall 
through  which  we  entered  the  house.  I and  Jumeeruddy  were  on  sentry.  I cannot 
say  who  made  the  hole.  I should  think  that  Rupees  300  or  400  worth  of  property, 
consisting  of  ornaments  and  wearing  apparel  was  plundered  in  all.  Haring  accom- 
plished our  purpose,  we  returned  to  the  same  plain  where  we  had  assembled,  and 
were  searched.  I received  for  my  share  a silver  mull,  a tabu  and  iharroo  which 
I sold  to  Rajendro  Shah  of  Chachanee,  but  for  what  amount  I do  not  recollect. 
None  of  us  were  hurt  in  this  dacoity.  In  the  Police  enquiry,  one  Juriknllah 
Sirdar  was  arrested.  It  was  a kutcha  house  aud  not  surrounded  by  a wall.  The 
following  men  went : — 

No.  I,  Jumeer  Sirdar,  1st  of  Lukheepore,  Thannah  Jheneedolia. 

„ 2,  Jumeer  Sirdar,  2nd  of  Dhonoonjoypore. 

„ 3,  Peary  Bose. 

„ 4,  Kally  Bose. 

„ 6,  Dood  Coomar  Sirdar,  came  with  Jumeer  Sirdar  1st. 

„ 6,  Goluck  Sirdar. 

„ 7,  Ram  Tnnoo  Sirdar  of  Lnkheepore. 

„ 8,  Boxoo  of  Ditto. 

„ 9,  Buddee  Nath  Sirdar,  came  with  fiussecrtiddy  the  black. 

„ 10,  Foyz  Sirdar  of  Hagrah,  Thannah  Saulkhea. 

„ 11,  Cheetern  Shah  of  Ditto. 

„ 12,  Soobul  Sirdar,  came  with  Chcetun  Shah. 

,,13,  Buaseernddy  the  black. 

„ 14,  Tyluck  Byraggee,  came  with  Peary  Bose. 

„ 15,  Elamuddy,  came  with  Kally  Bose. 

„ 16,  Koodabm,  came  with  Kally  Bose. 

„ 17,  Noorbux,  came  with  Kally  Bose. 

,,  18,  Bnrkutullah  Sirdar  of  Jahana. 

,,  19,  Juddo  Chowkeedar  of  Joteepara,  Thannah  Jheneedoha 

,,  20,  Nuddear  Chand  Sirdar,  came  with  Burkutallah  Sirdar. 

„ 21,  Myself,  and  others  whose  names  I do  not  recollect. 

About  a year  or  18  months  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  a 
Shah  in  Khajerow,  Thannah  Mahomedpore.  We  obtained 
our  information  of  this  business  through  the  spy  Buxoollah. 
He  told  Khosal  Mahomed  that  the  owner  of  the  houses  we 
intended  to  attack,  had  changed  Bank  Notes  to  the  amount 
of  Rupees,  2,000  which  he  proposed  to  devote  to  the 
celebration  of  his  father’s  thrad.  Khosal  Mahomed  came  to  me  with  this  information, 


No.  4. — Dncoitv  at  Kha- 
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and  told  me  if  we  did  not  look  sharp,  we  might  lose  the  harvest.  1 gave  my  assent, 
and  Khosal  went  away  to  form  the  gang.  On  the  appointed  day,  Buxullah  came 
and  took  me.  We  left  home  in  the  morning,  and  a little  after  night-fall  we  arrived 
at  the  Village  of  Omedpore,  where  there  is  an  old  untenanted  Indigo  Factory,  which 
we  had  selected  for  our  place  of  meeting,  and  there  we  all  assembled.  After 
having  waited  a little,  we  all  went  up  to  the  house  we  were  to  plunder,  but  sat  a while 
in  an  Indigo  field  to  the  West  of  it.  Khosal's  brother  brought  us  some  bamboos  from 
Klialsakhally,  with  which  we  prepared  our  weapons  and  torches,  and  making  Kally- 
poojah  in  a paddy  field  near  the  house,  the  attack  was  commenced.  I and  Buxoollah 
were  on  sentry,  but  tho  rest  of  the  gang  entered  the  house  which  was  a kutcha  one, 
and  plundred  the  property  from  tho  room  situated  towards  its  Western  side.  Tho 
doors  were  found  open,  and  our  companions  found  no  difficulty  in  entering  in. 
The  property  plunderd  was  worth  about  Rupees  *260.  It  was  found,  1 was  told, 
in  an  earthen  vessel.  We  then  decamped,  and  search  was  as  usual  made  in 
the  plain.  The  whole  of  the  property  was  sold  to  Nobocoomer  Sircar,  and  I 
received  only  Rupees  3 for  my  trouble.  I heard  that  the  case  was  enquired 'into, 
but  none  of  us  were  arrested.  These  went : — 

Ko.  1,  Buxoollah  of  Rothoodangah 

„ 2,  Khosaul  Mahomed  of  Bongram,  Thannah  Saulkhea. 

„ 3,  Jumeeruddy  of  Rothoodangah. 

„ 4,  Muden  Fakeer  of  Ditto. 

,,  5,  Endro  Mangie  of  Joylab,  Thannah  Saulkhea. 

„ 6.  Ramchurn  Shah  of  Sotrojolpore. 

„ 7,  Amceruddee  of  Ditto. 

„ 8,  Sonatun  Shah  of  Sotrojolpore. 

„ 0,  Bussuruddy  of  Ditto. 

„ 10,  Koresh  Mahomed  of  Beennudpore,  Thannah  Muhomedpore. 

„ 11,  Futtick  of  Ditto. 

„ 12,  Tarikullah  of  Ditto. 

„ 13,  Kisto  Hoy  of  Buroweg. 

„ 14,  Asgar  Sirdar,  Khosaul’s  companion. 

„ 15,  Arjan  Sirdar  of  Hagra,  Thannah  Saulkhea. 

.,  10,  Myself. 

„ 17,  Odoy  Banerjea  of  Madhabpore,  Thannah  Magoorah. 

„ 18,  Hossen  Sheikh  of  Roopattee,  Thannah  Saulkhea.  I don’t  recollect 
the  names  of  others  who  formed  the  gang  on  this  ocasion. 

It  was  in  last  Ashar,  that  I committed,  in  company  with  my  own  gang,  a dacoi- 

„ _ _ . „ ty  in  the  house  of  a Mussulman,  resident  in  the  Village 

j/o.  5.— Dacoity  at  Bag-  J . Ur. 

gea,  Faroe  Magoorah,  ZU-  of  Pykah,  in  Faree  Magoorah.  One  Kisto  Boy  obtained 

Jumeeruddy11  Mollah^on  information  and  communicated  it  to  me  in  Sotrojolpore 
18th  July  1857.— Kocertl  next  day.  He  told  me  that  the  Mussulman  was  a trader 

and  man  of  substance,  and  on  account  of  the  rainy 
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season  he  was  not  going  to  send  out  his  merchandise,  the  whole  of  his  money 
must  be  in  the  house.  So  we  decidod  upon  committing  this  dacoity  and  formed 
our  gang.  The  day  before  its  commission,  we  went  from  Sotrojolpore  Haut  in 
Khosaul  Mahomed’s  boat.  Next  diy  we  entered  the  Surbazpore  khall,  and  there 
we  left  our  boat  in  charge  of  Busseruddy  and  flossen,  the  rest  of  us  landed.  From 
there  the  Village  where  the  dacoity  was  to  have  been  committed,  was  distant 
about  5 miles,  and  we  proceeded  on  foot.  Some  time  after  night-fall,  we  reached 
our  destination,  and  assembled  in  a plain  near  an  Indigo  Factory.  We  took  with 
us  spears,  clubs,  and  torches,  and  at  about  midnight  after  making  Kally-poojah, 
we  went  up  to  the  house.  We  had  also  fire  with  us,  I and  Tumtnczuddy  were 
on  sentry  in  the  lone  which  runs  towards  the  East,  and  Kisto  Roy  came  and  joined 
us  also,  Buxullab  and  Khosaul  Mahomed  made  a hole  from  outside  into  the  mud 
floor  of  the  house  we  were  to  attack,  and  went  in  and  opened  the  door  when  the 
torches  were  lighted.  We  broke  open  a chest  which  was  found  in  the  room  situated 
on  the  Northern  side  of  the  house,  and  plundered  Rupees  100  in  cash,  a silver 
kashoolee  and  some  clothes  with. which  we  made  off  towards  our  boat,  and  while 
running  down  stream  we  made  search,  and  I received  the  silver  hatkoolee  and 
Rupees  20  besides.  The  former  I sold  for  Rupees  . 10  to  Thunder  Poddar  of 
Beenudpore.  One  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  being  plundered  and  ill-treated, 
I heard  his  scream  from  outside,  but  can’t  tell  who  assaulted  him.  It  was  a mud 
house  with  four  rooms  on  four  sides.  This  dacoity  was  inquired  into  at  the  time: 
The  following  formed  the  gang  : — 

No.  1,  Khosaul  Mahomed  Sirdar  of  Bengram,  Thannah  Saulkhea. 

„ 2,  Kisto  Roy  of  Burwey,  Thannah  Magoorah. 

„ 3,  Ameeruddy  of  Suttojeodpore,  Thannah  Saulkhea. 

„ 4,  Sonatan  Shah  of  Ditto. 

„ 5,  Ram  Churn  Shah  of  Ditto. 

„ 0,  Busseruddy  of  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Busseruddy  2nd  of  Ditto. 

„ 8,  Hosaen  of  Roopotee,  Thannah  Magoorah. 

„ 9,  Alii  Mahomed  of  Ditto. 

„ 10,  Endri  Manjce  of  Jaglah,  Thannah  Saulkhea. 

„ 11,  Ameeruddy  of  Jaglah,  Ditto. 

„ 12,  Buxullab  of  Rothoadangah,  Thannah  Lohagurrah. 

„ 13,  Jumeruddy  of  Ditto. 

„ 14,  Modem  Fakeer  of  Ditto. 

„ 15,  Chunder  Poddar  of  Beenudpore,  Thannah  Mehomoodpore. 

„ 16,  Junkullah  of  Beenundpore,  Thannah  Mehomedpore. 

„ 17,  Futtik  of  Ditto. 

,,  18,  Asgar  Sirdar. 

„ 19,  Fagoo  Sheikh  of  Kasheenathpore,  Thannah  Magoorah. 

„ 20,  Sudroo  Chowkeedar  of  Joteparah. 

„ 21,  Goluk  Sirdar  of  Ditto 
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So.  28,  Jlotno  Ham  Sirdar  of  Jeothor,  Thanuah  Jhcneedoha. 

,,  2:3,  Mokim  Sirdar  of  Doodhur  Ditto. 

„ 24,  Bhoomare  Sirdar  of  Ditto 

„ 25,  Asharn  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 2<3,  Dwarik  Jemadar  of  Ditto. 

„ 27,  P&uaullah  Sirdar. 

„ 28,  Ayara  sirdar  of  Hagra,  TUannalt  Saulkbea. 

„ 29,  Golabdee  of  Ditto. 

„ 30,  Koresh  Mahomed  of  Heeuudpore. 

„ 31,  Maloo  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 32,  Akbur  Sirdar. 

„ 33,  Myself.  The  names  of  others  I do  not  recollect. 

Qurithni. — How  far  is  the  Village  where  the  dacoity  was  committed  from  your 
house. 

Ansivcr. — By  overland  it  is  three  coss,  but  by  water  it  takes  nearly  a day  to 
reach  it. 

as  either  in  the  month  of  Choltro 
in  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  a 

the  bonus  of  Bungshee-  shall  of  the  Village  of  Nownarah,  in  Thaunuh  Uhooslmah 
bndoii  Shab,  on  3mh  Jantl-  r 

ary  leaf.— Keiord  traced.  of  Furreedporc. 

Tomeesuddee  was  the  spy.  Some  three  days  before  this  dacoity  was  commit- 
ted, he  came  to  me  and  said  that  the  owner  of  the  house  was  possessed  of  a quantity 
of  money,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments  worth  about  Rupees  2 or  3,000  had  beeu 
given  in  pledge  to  him  by  other  parties  which  were  also  in  the  house.  I agreed  to 
commit  this  dacoity  and  formed  the  gang — we  assembled  on  the  appointed  day 
at  Suttrojudpore  llnut,  and  proceeded  by  small  parties  to  a Chur,  near  the  Village 
where  the  dacoity  was  to  be  committed.  Akbur  Mahomed  Sirdar  had  brought  from 
his  house  some  spears,  sheilds,  clubs,  &c.,  armed  with  these  weapons  we  went  up 
a lane  near  the  house,  and  there  we  offered  our  worship  to  the  Godess  Kajly,  and 
attackod  the  house.  I and  Tuiueezuddee  were  on  sentry,  the  rest  of  the  gang  hav- 
ing entered  the  house,  lighted  torches,  and  commenced  plundering.  The  property 
wo  carried  aayw,  as,  I think,  worth  about  Rupees  2 or  3,000.  I cannot  say  exactly 
fro.n  what  places  the  property  was  plundered.  I was  on  sentry  outside.  We  de- 
camped and  made  search  in  the  place  where  we  had  first  assembled.  I received  3 
pieces  of  silver  tabee:,  one  pair  of  mull,  one  pair  of  poec/ta,  and  Rupees  2.  The 
silver  ornaments  I sold  to  Chunder  Podder  of  13eenud|>ore  for  R upees  30, 1 heard  of 
the  case  having  been  investigated  at  the  time,  but  none  of  os  was  arrested.  It  was 
a large  mud  house. 

N 


.Vo.  6.—  Dacoity  at 
Now|iar:ih,Tbannnli  Bhooa- 
nah,  Zillah  Fu  reed  pure,  in 


A bout  3 years  ago,  it  \ 
or  Bysack,  I was  engaged 
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Question. — Name  tlie  meu  who  committed  this  dacoity. 

Answer. — No.  I,  Aklmr  Mahomed  Sirdar  of  Murtliajapore. 

„ 2,  KufTee  Maliomed  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 3,  Arjan  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

,,  4,  Karan  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

,,  5,  Sounnllah  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 0,  Oimir  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Koornar  Sirdnr  of  Sareekole. 

„ 8,  Purashullah  of  Ditto. 

„ 9,  Romjnn  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 10,  Jeaulluh  Sinlar  of  Ditto. 

„ 11,  Hagoo  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 12,  Maseab  Khan  ofNulea,  Thaunah  Saulkhea. 

„ 13,  Kliareraan  Mahomed  Sirdar  of  Iiaregram. 

„ 14,  Khosaul  Mahomed  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

,,  15,  Ameeruddy  of  Suttojeedpore. 

„ 1G,  Kisto  liny. 

,,  17,  Koresli  Mahomed. 

,,  18,  Odoy  Ilanerjea  of  Madhnhpore. 

„ 19,  Asgar  Sirdar,  companion  of  Kliosaul  Mahomed. 

,,  20,  Akhur  Sinlar  of  Ditto. 

„ 21,  Maloo  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 22,  lhixuliah  of  Rnthoailangah. 

„ 23,  Tumeezuddee  of  Ditto. 

„ 24,  Moduu  Fakeer  of  Ditto. 

„ 25,  Ameernff  Khan  of  Tossaparali. 

,,  29,  Kalloo  Sirdar,  companion  of  Amceruff. 

„ 27,  llholoy  Sheikh  Sirdar,  companion  of  Ditto. 

„ 28,  Fagoo  Sheik. 

„ 29,  Arjan  Sirdar  of  Hagra. 

„ 30,  Jeudar  Khan,  companion  of  Arjan  Sirdar. 

„ 31,  Koresli  Mahomed  of  Beenudpore. 

,,  32,  Ram  Chun  Shall  of  Suttojeedpore. 

„ 33,  Karman  Khan  of  Nulea. 

„ 34,  Myself. 

,,  35,  IJufweenuldy  of  Suttojeedpore. 

„ 36,  Sonatun  Sliah  of  Ditto.  I don’t  recollect  the  names  of  others. 

Last  year  T was  also  in  a dacoity  in  a Burrooway’a  house  in  Bhoosnah 

Tliannah,  Zillah  Fureedpore.  This  crime  I committed 
No.  7.  Record  not  traced.  . c ,,  - — , , „ , , 

in  company  of  the  gang  of  Chuckman  Khan  and  Go- 

paul  Khan  of  Ballia  Kaudee.  They  sent  me  a message  that  there  waa  some 
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business  in  hand,  and  I was  desired  to  take  with  me  some  of  my  followers.  I 
could  not  collect  all  my  men ; Khosaul  Mahomed,  Bux  and  eight  others  being 
only  available,  I took  them  with  me.  Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
day,  we  set  out  from  home  after  breakfast.  In  the  evening  wo  arrived  at  a 
plain  outside  Bagotgram,  and  there  we  halted  for  a while.  All  our  men  collected 
there,  and  a little  after  night-fall  we  proceeded  in  a body  towards  the  Village, 
where  we  were  to  commit  the  dacoity.  We  assembled  in  the  l>eil  of  the  Nobo- 
gunga  River,  which  was  then  dry.  Some  of  us  went  to  cut  bamboos  witli  which 
we  prepared  latties  and  torches.  Chuckman  Khan  had  brought  a shield  with 
him.  With  all  these  requisites  we  went  up  to  the  house  we  intended  to  attack. 
In  rear  of  the  house  we  halted  and  mads  Kally-poojah,  and  before  the  attack 
was  commenced,  we  took  some  fire  from  another  house  and  lighted  oar  mussais. 
We  effected  an  entrance  by  breaking  open  one  of  the  doors  of  a room  to  the 
North.  1 and  Chnckmau  were  on  sentry.  The  dacoits  who  were  engaged  in 
plundering,  bolted  with  all  they  had  taken.  So  I and  Chuckman  Khan  did 
not  receive  any  share.  I cannot  tell  what  description  of  articles  and  of  what 
amonnt  were  plundered,  bat  I heard  afterwards  that  they  consisted  of  gold 
and  silver  ornaments.  I don’t  know  whether  any  enquiry  was  made.  It  was 
a mud  house.  These  went : — 

No.  1,  Chuckman  Khan  of  Baleakandeo,  Thannah  Bhooshua. 

„ 2,  Gopaul  Khan  of  Ditto.  • 

„ 3,  Bahadoor  Khau  of  Ditto. 

„ 4,  Chand  Sirdar. 

„ 5,  Ashruff  Khan  of  Baraset. 

„ 6,  Kalloo  Sirdar. 

„ 7,  Oadoi  Sirdar. 

„ 8,  Bholaye  Sirdar. 

„ 0,  Ally  Mahomed  Sirdar. 

„ 10,  Mudho  Sirdar. 

„ 11,  Puddo  Sirdar. 

„ 12,  Hurry  Sirdar. 

„ 13,  Jordester  Sirdar. 

„ 14,  Komul  Sirdar. 

„ IS,  Boidenath  Sirdar. 

„ 16,  Rothun  Sirdar. 

„ 17,  Arjan  Sirdar  of  Nowhatta. 

„ 18,  Jakare  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 19,  Haniff. 

„ 20,  Saber  Sirdar. 

„ 21,  Morroo  Khan. 

„ 22,  Bnxuliah  of  Rottoodangah. 


\ 
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No.  23,  Tumeezuddy  Sirdar. 

„ 24,  Khosaul  Mahomed  Sirdar. 

„ 25,  Mossab  Khan. 

„ 2G,  Karban  Khan. 

„ 27,  Myself. 

„ 28,  Kisto  Roy,  and  I don’t  recollect  the  names  of  others  who  formed  the 
gang. 

The  Village  where  we  committed  dacoity  is  about  ten  hours  journey  from 
my  Village. 

I was  also  engaged  in  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  a Moitro  Brahmin  in  Jaburkola, 
Zillah  Pubna.  This  occurred  about  two  years  ago,  and  in 
the  month  of  Falgoon  I should  think.  The  information 
of  this  aflair  was  obtained  by  Chuckman  Khan.  I met 
him  one  day  at  Magoorah  Bazar,  and  he  told  me  that  this 
business  was  on  hand.  I was  asked  to  join  his  gang,  and 
I agreed.  The  day  previons  to  the  dacoity  one  Gopaul 
came  for  us,  and  we  proceeded  in  Khosaul  Mahomed’s  boat  from  Snttojeedpore 
Ghaut.  We  started  in  the  afternoon.  Next  evening  we  went  as  far  as  the 
Doomonee  River,  which  is  about  4 cosses  from  the  Village,  where  we  went  to 
commit  the  dacoity.  A little  before  dusk  we  left  our  boat,  and  proceeded  by  land 
towards  the  Village,  and  Korish  Mahomed  and  Hossen  were  left  behind  to  guard 
the  boat.  We  assembled  in  a plain  outside  the  Village.  I took  fifteen  men  in  all, 
the  rest  came  with  Chnckman  Khan,  who  brought  bamboos  from  the  Village 
and  we  made  our  spears  and  clubs  with  them.  We  attacked  the  house  a little 
after  midnight,  after  having  offered  our  prayers  to  Rally  in  a lane  near 
it.  There  was  a Nalmundeer  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  some  people  were 
asleep.  To  prevent  them  from  receiving  any  hue  and  cry,  I,  Chuckman  Khan, 
Gopaul  Khan,  and  Jan  Khan  were  on  sentry,  and  stopped  them  from  stirring 
out.  The  rest  of  our  gang  then  lit  mussals  aud  eutered  the  house  and  plundered 
therefrom  property  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  worth  about  Rupees 
1,000  or  1,200,  I should  say,  and  a pair  of  red  bordered  shawls.  With  this  booty 
we  retreated,  and  search  was  made  in  a plain.  I received  some  4 or  6 silver  mulls, 
4 or  5 pair  of  labeez,  one  gold  bajoobund  and  one  piece  of  shawl.  All  these 
articles  I sold  to  Nobocoomar  Shah  of  Beeuudpore,  vis.  ornaments  at  Rupees 
40  and  the  shawl  at  Rupees  25.  No  resistance  was  made  and  uo  one  was  wounded. 
There  was  au  investigation  iuto  the  case.  It  was  a brick  built  house.  The 
following  formed  the  gaDg  on  this  occasion 

No.  1,  Chuckman  Khan. 

„ 2,  Gopaul  Khan. 

„ 3,  Jamer  Khan  of  Ilalkhola. 


No.  8 — Dacoity  at  Jft* 
burkole,  Thannah  Pang- 
aha,  Zillah  Palma,  in  the 
homo  of  Pam  Soonder 
Moitro  and  others,  on 
28th  May  1857. — Record 
traced. 
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No.  4,  Nowsha  Khan  of  llalkhola. 

„ S,  ('hand  Khan  of  Ditto. 

„ 6,  Mudhoo  Sirdar,  Nowslia  Kban’a  companion 
„ 7,  Ameer  Sirdar  of  Bomalea. 

„ 8,  Rottem  Sirdar. 

„ 9,  Hurry  Sirdar. 

„ 10,  Decl  Mahomed. 

„ 11,  Fagoo  Sirdar  of  Bhadalay. 

„ 12,  Kaddeem  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 13,  Allem  Sirdar. 

„ 14,  Bahadoor  Khan. 

„ 15,  Toraff  Khan. 

„ 10,  Aslirutf  Khan  of  Huroslmt,  Thannuh  Fukecrubail. 

,,  17,  Addar  Sirdar , Ashruif  Khan’s  companion. 

„ 18,  Kallo  Sirdar. 

„ 19,  Ullee  Mahomed  Sirdar. 

,,  20,  Bholay  Sirdar. 

„ 21,  Kalla  Chand  Sirdar  of  Baroweparah,  Tliannali  Kashty. 

,,  22,  Bissonath  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 23,  Khadeer  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 21,  Allahuddy  Sinlar  of  Ditto,  Bangscetollah,  Tliannali  KooshtT. 
„ 25,  Koddum  Sirdar  of  Bangscctollah. 

„ 26,  Noboo  Sinlar  of  Doorga  C'hura. 

„ 27,  Jan  Mahomed  Sirdar  late  of  Kollagram. 

„ 28,  Gopaul  Sirdar  of  Kolia. 

„ 29,  Gollam  Sirdar  of  Kolia. 

„ 30,  JadnbNay  of  Barraowtolleo. 

„ 31,  Khodabux  Sirdar  of  Baahgram. 

„ 32,  Gollamally  Sinlar  of  Bhadalcy. 

„ 33,  Mohan  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 34,  Bisto  Ghose,  Mohan  Sirdar's  companion. 

„ 35,  Sook  Chand  Sirdar. 

„ 36,  Moharaj  Sinlar. 

„ 37,  Panchoo  Khan. 

„ 38,  Khaul  Mahomed  of  Bengram. 

„ 39,  Amec  ruddy. 

„ 40,  Hossen. 

„ 41,  Allee  Mehomed. 

„ 42,  Boxoo. 

„ 43,  Tameezuddec. 

„ 44,  Modeen  Fakeer. 

„ 45,  Indro  Manjee. 
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No.  46,  Arjrm  Sirdar  of  Hagra. 

„ 47,  Arjan  Sirdar  2nd  of  Nowhatta. 

„ 48,  Chand  Sirdar,  Arjan  Sirdar's  companion. 

„ 49,  Sonatttn  Shah. 

„ 60,  Ham  Churn  Shah. 

„ 61,  Kisto  Boy. 

„ 62,  Maloo  8irdar. 

„ 63,  Akbur  Sirdar. 

„ 64,  Fagoo  Sheikh. 

v 55,  Komal  Sirdar. 

„ 86,  Futtick  Sirdar  of  Beenudpore. 

„ 57,  Tarikuiiah  of  Ditto. 

„ 68,  Myself. 

Question. — Why  such  a large  number  of  men  went  to  commit  this  dacnity  t 

Anncer. — When  this  dacoity  was  planned,  we  heard  that  for  the  purpose  of 
some  affray.  There  was  a large  collection  of  latteals  in  the  Indigo  Factory  of  Mr. 
Roberts  at  Balloy  Kandee.  Besides  which  Joharkole  is  a Village  where  there 
are  a number  of  rich  people,  every  one  of  whom  had  two  or  three  sinlars  (latteals) 
at  their  door.  Hence  it  was  that  going  forth  in  such  a targe  gang  was  deemed 
advisable. 

Some  four  years  ago,  I committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  one  Soorjo  Meah,  the 

„ „ „ , ,,  , name  of  the  Village  I forget,  but  it  is  about  one  half  mile 

Jfo.9.— DacoitvatGobrs,  8 8 

Tlmnnah  Khagihah,  Zil-  further  on  from  Gobrapentee  Ghat,  in  Thannah  Khagahah, 

ZiUah  PubQa-  0f  thU  j°b  AUum  sirdar  of  K<iburhat 

Marclil849.— Rocordtrse-  was  the  spy.  At  tliat  time,  I was  at  the  Doodsurah 

Cutcherry  in  the  service  of  the  Rises  of  Sreedhurpore, 
and  Allum  was  then  a servant  of  an  Indigo  Planter  at  the  Beejotea  Factory.  On 
the  night  of  the  dacoity  he  came  and  told  me  there  was  some  thing  in  the  wiud. 
1 agreed  and  went  with  him.  We  first  collected  in  the  Barroweparah  Cutcherry, 
— belonging  to  the  employer  of  Allum,  and  there  we  arrauged  the  gang.  We 
then  got  up,  and  after  having  crossed  the  lliver  at  the  Gorruckholla  Ghaut,  we 
reached  a plain  outside  the  Village  where  the  dacoity  was  to  be  commitSed,  and 
assembled  uuder  a But  tree.  W e took  all  the  requisites,  such  as  sheilds,  spears, 
clubs,  cloth  and  oil  for  torches,  Ac.,  from  the  llarroweparah  Cutcherry  at  the 
time  of  going,  and  made  up  mussals  uuder  the  tree  where  we  had  assembled.  It 
was  about  miduight  when  we  made  Rally -poojah  near  the  house  and  commenced 
attack.  Outside  the  house,  and  near  a Golabaree  and  the  lanes  leading  to  it,  I,  Loll 
Singh  and  Itamdoyal  Singh  were  on  sentry — the  rest  of  our  associates  effected 
their  entrance  through  a door  Eastward,  which  was  found  open.  From  what  places 
and  how  the  property  was  plundered,  I can’t  say,  being  on  duty  outside.  We 
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then  came  away,  and  were  searched  in  the  plain.  I should  say  that  property  worth 
abont  one  rupees  hundred  was  plundered.  I received  one  pair  of  silver  tar,  4 
mulls  and  2 pair  of  taheez,  which  1 sold  to  Rajendro  Shah  for  Rupees  45.  I cannot 
say  whether  any  investigation  was  made,  but  none  of  us  was  arrested.  It  was 
a mud  house,  and  there  were  some  golaha  in  the  compound. 

Question. — You  say  that  you  received  information  of  this  business  only  on  the 
night  of  the  daeoity.  How  was  it  possible  for  you  then  to  form  your  gang  I 

A a»t ear. — Our  meu  wero  then  in  the  Barroo weparah  Cutcherry  in  service,  and 
I took  them  from  there. 

Question.— Who  formed  the  gang  on  thia  occasion  ? 

Anstoer. — No.  I,  Allum  Sirdar. 

„ 2,  Lall  Singh,  au  Up-country  man. 

„ 3,  Ram  Uoyal  Singgh,  Ditto. 

,,  4,  Soouder  Singh,  Ditto. 

,,  6,  Toulshee  Singh,  Ditto. 

,,  0,  Nundo  Lall  Singh,  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Bungshee  Singh,  Ditto 
„ B,  Deen  Doyal  Singh,  Ditto. 

„ 0,  Tools  Tewaree,  Ditto. 

„ 10,  Joggonath  Panday,  Ditto. 

„ 11,  Ramjeebun  Puttack,  Ditto. 

„ 12,  Sungun  Tewaree,  Ditto. 

„ 13,  Bhoruch  Singh,  Litlo. 

„ 14,  Lochomou  Singh,  Ditto. 

„ 15,  Halloo  Singh,  Ditto.  These  men  were  servants  of  the 
Barroweparah  Cutcherry. 

„ 1G,  Mokim  Sinlar  of  Doodsheerah. 

„ 17,  Asham  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 1 8,  Bhomore  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 19,  Danish  Jemadar  of  Ditto. 

„ 20,  Fanaullah  Sirdar  of  Doodsheerah  Cutcherry. 

„ 21,  Boxoo  of  Suthoodangah. 

„ 22,  Alle  Mahomed  of  Xagarat. 

„ 23,  Gooroo  Chum  Takoor  of  Hazarapore,  Tlmnnah  Jhenedoha. 

„ 24,  Molemdee  Sirdar  of  Doodsherah  Cutcherry. 

„ 25,  Myself. 

The  Village  where  we  committed  the  daooity  was  about  5 or  6 coster  from 
Doodsheerah  Chutcherry. 
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About  a year  and  n half  ago,  it  was  in  tho  month  of  Bhadoor  I think, 
A'n.  10.— Record  traced.  but  I am  not  quite  certain,  I joined  my  gang  with 
that  of  Kalloo  and  Mukirn  of  Doodsheerah,  and  was  present  in  the  com- 
mission of  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  Horadhuu  Shah  of  Khogsha,  in  Thannah 
Khogsha,  Zillalt  Pubna.  The  information  of  this  husiuess  was  brought  to  us  by 
Nobo  Sircar  and  Odoy  Bannerjea  of  Madhabpore.  One  day  they  sent  for  us, 
and  told  us  there  was  something  in  the  wind,  whereon  he  formed  our  gang  ; and 
the  day  previous  to  the  dacoity,  we  made  our  arrangements  ; and  after  candle 
light,  wo  set  out  in  four  boats  from  Bojolen  Factory.  Of  the  four  boats,  two  were 
supplied  by  Nobo  Sircar  and  two  by  Jeehun  Sirdar,  next  day  at  about  noon  we 
came  to  a very  large  Beel  here  we  halted  till  eveuiug,  and  had  our  dinner  ; 
we  hail  the  necessary  articles  with  us.  After  dusk  we  started  again,  and  pulled 
up  towards  the  Village  where  we  were  to  commit  the  dacoity.  We  came  firet  to 
a Chur,  about  a mile  from  the  house  aud  left  our  boats,  and  Nobo  Sircar  went 
with  us  to  show  us  the  house  we  were  to  attack,  but  they  returued  to  the 
boat  soon  after  ; Karish  Mahomed  and  others  of  the  gang  were  left  behind  to 
guard  the  boats.  We  took  with  us  weapons,  suck  os  shvilds,  8)>ears,  clubs,  and 
pistols,  and  made  Kally-poojah  in  a plain  to  the  East  of  the  house.  It  was  then 
about  midnight,  we  went  up  to  the  house  aud  placed  a bamboo  against  a jack  tree, 
by  rneaus  of  which  one  of  11s,  I dou't  recollect  who  it  was,  scaled  the  wall  and 
opened  the  back  door.  Our  nieu  then  entered  and  broke  open  chests  aud  boxes, 
and  emptied  them  of  their  contents.  I,  ltottum  Tewaree,  Ilamar  Cliowbey, 
Juggonath  Panday,  liamjeehun  Pattuck,  llamnath  Pattuch  aud  Ball  Singh 
were  on  sentry  outside,  and,  therefore,  I cannot  say  which  of  tbe  rooms  were 
plundered,  but  I beard  the  noise  of  breaking  open  doors  and  chests.  A few  mussals 
were  lighted,  we  then  returned  sharp  to  our  boats,  and  went  down  the  stream  as  fast 
as  we  could.  We  were  not  searched  until  we  had  entered  the  Komarkhola 
River.  In  this  dacoity,  the  property  plundered  amounted  to  about  Rupees  4 or  5000 
in  cash,  besides  ornaments,  which  again  were  worth  about  Rupees  2 or  3000. 

1 received  Rupees  100  in  cash,  1 golden  bojubund,  1 golden  skeelapalee  (kind  of 
head  ornament)  one  silver  bum,  I piece  of  chunderhar,  4 silver  baicotcet,  : 1 puickas , 

2 golden  nntkz  and  4 silver  labeez.  These  articles  I sold  to  Nobo  Sircar,  at 
Rupees  175,  out  of  which  I received  only  Rupees  75,  the  remainder  is  yet  due ; 
with  a view  to  realize  it  1 stopped  his  share  of  plunder  iu  the  Baradee  Dacoity,  hot 
he  said  he  would  bring  money  from  homo  and  pay  me — but  iu  cousequence  of  his 
not  having  done  so,  we  quarrelled.  There  was  a very  rigid  investigation  made,  first 
by  the  Darogah,  afterwards  by  the  Nazir  of  the  Fouzdaree  Court  of  Pubua,  when  one 
Shuretullah  and  some  of  his  men  were  arrested,  and  I heard  they  have  since  been 
convicted,  but  they  were  innocent  parties.  It  was  a brick  built  house  and  the 
following  composed  the  gang  on  this  occasion  : — 

No.  1,  Kalloo  Sirdar  of  Boshgnun,  Thannah  Koshtee. 

„ 2,  Mokim  Sirdar  of  Doodehecrah. 
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3STo.  3,  Nobo  Sircar  of  Bceuudpore. 

,,  4,  Jobun  Sirdar  of  Joyrampore. 

„ 5,  Komul  Sirdar  of  Hureyrampore,  Thannah  Kooahtee. 
„ 6,  Ashruff  Khan  of  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Chuck  man  Khan  of  Balca  Kandee. 

„ 8,  Gopaul  Khan  of  Ditto. 

»»  9,  Kail oo  Sirdar  2nd,  Gopaul  Khan’s  companion. 

„ 10,  Korish  Mahomed  of  Beenudpore. 
yt  11,  Arajon  Sirdar  of  Nowhatta. 

„ 12,  Buxoo  of  Ruthodangah. 
tj  13,  Tumeezuddy  of  Ditto. 

„ 14,  Ashan  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 15,  Bhomore  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

,,  16,  Darik  Jemadar  of  Ditto. 

,,  17,  Panaullah  Sirdar,  Darik’s  companion. 

„ 18,  Manik  Sirdar  of  Joyrampore. 

„ 19,  Kallum  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 20,  Ameer  Sirdar  of  Bhalsea  of  Kooshtee. 

„ 21,  Asgar  Sirdar. 

„ 22,  Suttoo  Sirdar. 

„ 23,  Tarenee  Mitter,  Nobo  Sircar’s  companion. 

„ 24,  Kisto  Roy  of  Barrowee. 

„ 25,  Jan  Mahomed  Sirdar  of  Tonna. 

„ 26,  Golamee  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 27,  Jadub  Naye  of  Baraoitollee. 

„ 28,  Aaoo  Sirdar  of  Jangolee. 

„ 29,  Muneeruddee  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 30,  Lall  Singh. 

„ 31y  Ram  Doyal  Singh. 

„ 32,  Mongul  Singh. 

„ 33,  Bungshee  Singh. 

„ 34,  Tooldhee  Singh. 

„ 35,  Nundo  Loll  Singh. 

„ 36,  Deen  Doyal  Singh. 

,,  37,  Kalloo  Singh. 

„ 38,  Paltun  Tewaree. 

„ 39,  Hoolash  Chowbey. 

„ 40,  Joggonauth  Singh. 

„ 41,  Joliur  Sing. 

„ 42,  Ramchurn  Pattuck. 

„ 43,  Mooran  Singh. 

„ 44,  Bharush  Singh. 
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No.  45.  Takoor  Panday. 

„ 46,  Bessaber  Singh. 

„ 47,  Myself.  1 don't  recollect  the  names  of  others. 

Question. — What  preparations  had  you  to  make  for  committing  this  dacoity  1 

Answer. — We,  the  Bengalees,  had  shields,  swords,  spears  and  clubs,  but  the 
Up-country  men  who  were  with  us  had  with  them  guns  and  pistols  ? 

Question. — How  were  the  Up-country  men  dressed  on  this  occasion. 

Answer. — They  had  white  clothes  and  red  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads, 
and  merjoys  (coats)  besides. 

Question. — Why  was  the  gang  on  this  occasion  composed  of  so  many  men  ? 

Answer. — The  house  we  were  to  attack  was  close  to  the  Thannah  and  Cutcherry 
house  of  Ram  Ruttun  Roy,  Zemindar,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  mishap,  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  such  a large  number  of  men. 

Last  year  I also  committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  a Sha,  in  a Village  near 
Coomargungo  Indigo  Factory,  in  Thannali  Lohajurrah, 
traced  *1,“"^ccord  nofc  Zillah  Jessore.  Jumeezuddeo  and  Odoy  Bcnerjea  were  the 
spies.  They  brought  this  information  to  me,  and  formed  the 
gang  in  Bongram.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  appointed  day,  Odoy  Banerjea  came  to 
Soltojeedpore  Ghaut  with  a pansway  and  sent  us  word,  and  we  joined  him.  We 
went  down  the  stream  till  about  a prohur  after  night-fall,  when  we  entered  a 
creek  to  the  West  of  the  Village.  There  we  left  our  boat  in  charge  of  Busseruddy 
and  Ranichurn  Shall,  and  went  to  the  Village.  We  took  w ith  us  shields,  spears, 
and  lattics,  and  assembled  in  a Mangoe-tope  where  we  made  Kally-poojah  and  went 
up  to  the  house.  One  of  our  members,  I know  not  who,  entered  by  the  back  door  and 
opened  the  front,  when  all  entered,  except  Tumeezuddy  and  myself,  who  remained  on 
sentry  outside.  The  plunder  was  soon  over,  and  we  returned  to  our  boat  with  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  worth  about  Rupees  700  I should  say.  It  was  divided  while  we  were 
pulling  up,  and  I received  6 pieces  of  silver  mulls , 2 pair  of  tabeez , 2 gold  nuths  and  I 
golden  bajoo,  which  I sold  to  Odoy  Banerjea  for  Rupees  60.  There  was  an  investiga- 
tion made,  and  one  Gobindo  Ghosc  was  arrested,  but  what  was  the  result  of  the  en- 
quiry I cannot  say.  It  was  a mud  house,  having  a pukka  Natmundcer  (temple) 
outside.  These  went  : — 

No.  1,  Tumeezuddy  of  Ruthadangah. 

„ 2,  Buxoo  of  Ditto. 

„ 3,  Odoy  Banerjea  of  Madhubpore. 

„ 4,  Khosaul  Mahomed  of  Bongram. 
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No.  o,  Bussuruddy  of  Sottogeedpore. 

„ 6,  Ramchurn  Shah  of  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Arjan  of  llagra. 

„ 8,  Asgar,  A rjan’s  companion. 

„ 9,  Ameeruddy  of  Suttojeedporo. 

„ 10,  Salwre  of  Becnudpore. 

,}  11,  Korisli  Mahomed  of  Ditto. 

„ 12,  Sonatun  Shah  of  Ditto. 

„ 13,  Indro  Manjee. 

„ 14,  Kisto  Roy. 

„ 15,  Jutteek  of  Enatpore. 

,,  16,  Turekullah  of  Ditto. 

„ 17,  Myself.  The  Village  we  committed  this  dacoity  is  about  six  hours 
journey  from  my  house. 


No  12. — Dacoity  in 
the  house  of  Joyuaroin 
Kunnokar  of  Chur 
Burred eo. — Rooord  traced 
No.  116. 


About  10  or  11  raontlis  ago,  I joined  my  gang  with  that  of  Khosaul  Mahomed 
and  committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  a Kunnokar  (black 
smith)  in  Chur  Burred  ec,  in  Thannah  Belgatchea,  Zillah 
Fureedpore.  Tins  business  was  arranged  on  the  information 
of  Nobo  Sircar  and  Chunder  Poddar,  when  our  expedition 
was  fitted  out.  Wo  had  in  view  the  commission  of  a 
dacoity  in  the  house  of  one  Dhurouey  Baboo,  resident  in  a Village,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Pudda  River,  in  Zillah  Pubna  ; information  of  it  had  also  been  given  by  Nobo 
Sircar  and  Chunder  Poddar.  While  going  up  the  stream,  we  were  pressed  for  our 
way -expenses,  and  Kesto  Roy,  one  of  the  members  of  the  gang,  gave  us  information, 
on  which  wo  committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  Mussulman  in  Burrcdee.  We  made 
our  entrance  into  the  house  by  making  a hole  in  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms,  I and 
Khosaul  Mahomed,  and  a portion  of  our  gang  only  went  out  to  perpetrate  this 
crime,  the  rest  stopped  iu  the  boat  After  the  commission  of  this  crime,  we  were 
lurking  about  for  two  days  on  the  Darmooney  Khaul  where  Nabo  Sircar,  Tarenee 
Methir  and  Komuruddy  Sirdar  came  and  joined  us,  when  we  all  proceeded  together. 
While  going  along,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  some  of  our  Up-country  fellows, 
who  were  then  in  the  service  of  Ajeem  Chowdry  of  Doolowey,  should  accompany  us, 
and  a letter  was  seut  to  that  effect.  They,  however,  could  not  come,  and  conse- 
quently we  were  obliged  to  put  off  the  project  of  Dhoroneo  Baboo.  Kisto  Roy 
then  proposed  that  we  should  rob  one  Anoop  Singh  of  Mohuupore  Village  in  Pubna, 
who  was  reported  to  be  very  wealthy.  We  decided  upon  acting  on  this  informa- 
tion, and  proceeded  thither.  On  our  arrival  in  the  Village,  a man  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Anoop  Singh,  to  whom  Kisto  Roy  was  well  known,  came  and  accosted 
him.  Kisto  said  to  us,  1 am  known  to  him,  and  1 am  a marked  man ; should  we  com- 
mit dacoity  here,  we  shall  get  into  a scrape,  so  we  changed  our  mind  and  went 
away.  While  returning  home,  Nabo  Sircar  and  Chunder  Poddar  gave  us  informa  - 
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Hod  of  the  Chur  Burredee  Dacoity,  and  we  agreed  to  carry  it  with  effect,  and  polled 
up  towards  the  Village,  and  arrived  in  a Chur  not  far  from  it.  Tumeezuddy  and 
Sonaullah  under  pretence  of  purchasing  goor  went  to  see  the  house.  Wo  had  with 
us  all  the  requisites  in  the  shape  of  weapons,  such  as  pistols,  shields  and  swords,  Ac, 
which  we  took  from  Nobo  Sircir’s  house  when  we  first  started,  leaving  Hossin  Btis- 
seruddy  and  Nobo  to  guard  the  boat;  we  got  ashore  and  assembled  on  a paddy  field 
to  the  East  of  the  house  where  we  made  Kally-poojah  and  went  up  to  it.  I,  Turaee- 
zuddy,  Kalloo  Sirdar  and  Xisto  Roy  were  armed  with  pistols,  shields  and  spears, 
and  placed  as  sentry  to  the  South  in  direction  of  the  front  door  of  the  house.  It  hail 
two  wings,  and  was  not  enclosed.  Four  or  five  torches  were  lighted,  and  a room  in 
each  wing  was  attacked  and  plundered.  The  villagers  began  to  collect,  and  we  fired 
pistols  at  them  and  departed.  We  retreated  soon  after  to  our  boat  with  the  plunder, 
and  pulled  away  as  fast  as  we  could.  Next  day,  after  evening,  we  reached  the  bed 
to  the  East  of  Nobo  Sircar’s  house,  and  made  over  to  him  all  the  articles  obtained  in 
our  expedition.  Next  day  wc  came  in  Khosaul’s  boat  to  Nobo  Sircar’s  ghaut,  and 
there  we  prepared  our  dinner.  After  our  meal,  we  went  to  Nobo  Sircar  who  told 
us,  you  had  all  better  go  back  to  the  boat,  and  I am  going  with  the  money.  A 
little  after  our  return  to  the  boat,  Nobo  played  U3  false,  and  came  with  a party  of 
men,  and,  pointing  to  the  boat  said,  (t  this  boat  contains  the  ferarie  (fugitives)” 
whereon  we  jumped  out  and  showed  them  our  heels,  but  the  boat  was  secured 
and  taken.  I went  and  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  the  Naldangah  Rajah.  I re- 
ceived nothing  for  my  share,  but  property  worth  about  Rupees  1,000  or  1,200  waa 
plundered.  This  case  was  investigated,  my  house  was  searched  by  the  Darogah, 
but  nothing  was  found.  The  following  formed  the  gang 

No.  1,  Nobo  Sircar  of  Benudpore. 

„ 2,  Tareenec  Mother,  Nobo  Sircar's  companion. 

,,  3,  Kisto  Roy. 

„ 4,  TurikulUh  of  Benudpore. 

„ 5,  Futtick  of  Ditto. 

,,  C,  Koresh  Mahomed  of  Ditto. 

„ 7,  Tumeezuddy  of  Ruthodangah. 

„ 8,  Buxoo  of  Ditto. 

9,  Modun  Fakeer  of  Ditto. 

„ 10,  Sonatun  Shah  of  Sottojeedpore. 

„ 11,  Korauruddy  Sirdar  of  Doomony. 

„ 12,  Hossen  of  Rooputee. 

,,  13,  Allee  Mahomed  of  Ditto. 

,,  14,  Khasaul  Mahomed. 

„ 15,  Arjan  of  Hogra. 

„ 16,  Busseruddy  of  Ditto. 

„ 17,  A agar,  Busseruddy's  companion. 
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No.  18,  Faggoo  Sheik  of  Kasheenathpore. 

„ 19,  Snddoo  Chowkecdar. 

„ 20,  Kalloo  Sirdar. 

„ 21,  Chuckman  Khan. 

„ 22,  Gopul  Khan. 

„ 23,  Sonaullah,  Tumeczuddy’s  companion. 

„ 24,  Chunder,  Poddar  of  Benudpore. 

„ 25,  Myself. 

„ 2G,  Endro  Manjee. 

„ 27,  Amee ruddy.  I don’t  recollect  the  names  of  others  who  formed  the  gang 
on  this  occasion. 

It  wa9  about  4 years  ago.  I was  engaged  in  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  a Peerolec 
A'o.  13  — Record  traced.  Brahmin  in  Goperghat,  Thannah  Nowabad,  Zillah  Jessore. 

Kalloo  Bose  and  Busseruddy  of  Khajron  procured  infonna- 
tion  and  gave  i.  e.  to  Kalloo  Sirdar  who  sent  mo  word  through  Busseruddy,  and  I agreed 
and  joined  them  on  the  day  appointed.  Our  men  collected  at  the  Baharea  Bazar,  some 
two  coss  from  the  Village  we  were  destined  for.  Kalloo  Sirdar  could  not  come  and  join 
us,  and  so  we  deferred  executing  our  purpose.  The  following  day  we  put  up  in  the 
Bazar  by  small  parties,  and  Kalloo  came  in  the  evening.  Just  after  night-fall  we  left 
the  Bazar,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Village,  and  assembled  in  a mangoe  garden  to  the 
North  of  it.  There  came  some  men  of  the  Village  of  Juggonathporo  with  some 
shields  and  spears  and  joined  us.  We  came  up  to  the  house  at  about  midnight,  after 
having  made  Kally-poojah  in  the  outside.  I,  Kalloo  Sirdar,  and  the  spy  Busseruddy 
were  placed  as  sentry  in  a lane  between  the  house  we  attacked,  and  that  of  a Joogee 
to  the  East  of  it.  The  rest  of  our  gang  entered  and  plundered  the  house.  Ekram  of 
Khanpore  first  entered  the  house  by  a side  door  and  opened  the  front  door  for  others. 
Chests  and  pettarahs  were  broken  open,  and  property  consisting  of  ornaments  worth 
about  Rupees  5 or  700  was  carried  away.  We  then  left  the  house,  and  came  to  a plain 
•where  we  were  searched.  I received  4 silver  tabeez  4 or  5 peices  of  mulU  and  1 golden 
moteermallah  (a  sort  necklace,)  the  last  named  article  I sold  to  Woohishee  Bagdeuee 
of  Hazrapore  for  Rupees  80,  but  I received  only  Rupees  20  from  her,  the  remainder 
being  still  due.  The  silver  ornaments  I sold  to  Nadder  Chand  Shah  of  Echakhada  for 
Rupees  50.  I don’t  know  whether  any  investigation  was  made.  It  was  a mud  house, 
and  I don’t  recollect  whether  it  was  surrounded  by  a wall.  These  went : — 

No.  1,  Kalloo  Sirdar  of  Mydea. 

„ 2,  Bessuruddy  who  had  a shop  in  the  Kusbah  Bazar,  and  who  was  surnamed 
the  black. 

„ 3,  Kalloo  Bose  of  Khajron. 

„ 4,  Ekram  of  Kliampore. 

„ 5,  Jussem,  Busseruddy’s  companion. 
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No.  6,  A r jail  of  Khamporo. 

„ 7,  Myself. 

„ 8,  Rad  ha  Mohun  Doctor  of  Thomjhompore,  and  some  10  or  12  Khan 
Mussulmans  of  Joggonnathpore,  whose  names  I know  not,  but  can  identify  them 
if  1 see  them. 

About  two  years  ago—in  the  month  of  Bhadore  or  Assin  I think,  I was  present 
in  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  a blacksmith  of  Anosday  in 
Thannah  Fukerabad,  Zillali  Jessore.  At  the  time  of  this 
dacoity,  I was  at  Doodseerah  Cutcherry  in  service.  One  day  Cheeton  Shah  came 
to  me  aud  said  there  was  business  on  hand,  I agreed  and  accompanied  him.  Mukim 
Sirdar  and  a few  Up-country  men,  the  members  of  our  gang  who  were  then  em- 
ployed in  the  Barroweparah  Cutcherry,  also  came  and  joined  us.  On  the  way  we 
secured  a boat  that  was  in  the  Barroweparah  River  and  crossed  in  it.  We  assem- 
bled in  a paddy  field  to  the  East  of  the  Village,  where  we  were  going  to  commit 
the  dacoity  and  performed  Poojah  to  Kally,  and  at  about  midnight  commenced  the 
attack.  Our  Up-country  men  had  taken  with  them  sheilds  and  spears  from 
Barroweparah  Cutcherry.  W e broke  open  a chest  aud  emptied  its  contents.  There 
was  in  it  property  worth  about  Rupees  60  I think.  Buxoo,  a member  of  the  gang 
first  entered  the  room  through  a hole  which  he  himself  had  made  with  au  iron 
instrument  and  opened  the  door.  Four  men  were  asleep  in  the  room;  we  seized 
them,  but  they  made  no  attempt  to  stir  or  create  noise.  There  were  only  3 rooms 
in  the  house,  and  it  was  not  surrounded  by  a wall.  Two  torches  were  lighted,  after 
a short  time  we  decamped,  and  came  back  to  Barroweparah  Cutcherry  where  we 
divided  the  property.  I received  1 pair  of  silver  muU*  and  1 pair  of  silver  tabeez, 
and  I gave  them  to  ltajendro  Shah  for  Rupees  10.  I can’t  say  whether  any  enquiry 
was  made.  These  went : — 

No.  1,  Chetun  Shah. 

„ 2,  Mukim  Sirdar  of  Doodseerah,  Thannah  Jheneedoha. 

„ 3,  Boxoo  of  Ruthadangah. 

„ 4,  Soonder  Singh. 

„ 5,  Kalloo  Singh. 

„ 6,  Bungshee  Singh. 

„ 7,  Joliur  Singh. 

„ 8,  Toolshee  Singh. 

„ 9,  Hoolash  Chowbey. 

„ 10,  Jallapresad  Tcwaree. 

,,  11,  Mungul  Singh. 

„ 12,  Joggon  Nath  Singh. 

„ 13,  Nundololl  Singh. 

,,  14,  Myself  composed  the  gang  on  this  occasion. 

The  Village  where  we  committed  the  crime  was  about  3 cosscs  from  Doodseerah 
Cutcherry. 
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Some  four  years  ago,  I committed  a daeoity  in  the  house  of  a man  whose  name 
and  caste  I don’t  know.  He  is  a resident  in  the  Village 
Xo.  15. — Record  not  0f  Batagore,  in  Thannah  Sulkhea,  Zillah  Jessore.  Of  this 
affair,  Angeer  Mahomed  of  Mortazupore  was  the  spy. 
He  was  then  a servant  of  the  Nowahattee  Indigo  Factory,  lie  sent  a word  through 
Chand  Sirdar  on  the  given  day.  It  was  settled,  that  we  should  assemble  in  a 
plain  to  the  West  of  the  Village,  where  the  daeoity  was  to  be  committed.  I met 
C'liand  Sirdar  in  the  Magoorah  Bazar,  and  we  joined  the  gang  at  the  place  appointed 
where  we  halted  till  midnight.  We  then  went  up  to  the  house,  after  having  mado 
Kally-poojah  attacked  it.  The  house  had  only  4 rooms  inside,  and  one  outside,  but 
was  not  surrounded  by  a wall.  We  forced  open  the  door  of  the  room  to  the  West, 
and  broke  open  chests  and  boxes.  Property  to  the  amount  of  about  Rs.  4 or  500 
I should  say  was  plundered  therefrom.  Four  torches  were  lighted,  I,  aud  Augur 
Mahomed  Sirdar  were  placed  as  sentries.  After  our  retreat  from  the  house,  we  as- 
sembled in  a plain  where  we  were  searched.  I obtained  as  my  share  3 pieces  of  sil- 
ver tube's,  4 pair  of  mulls,  and  2 pair  of  bawoot",  which  I gave  to  Rejeudro  Shah 
for  Rupees  80,  out  of  which  I received  only  Rupees  20.  None  of  us  was  arrested. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gang  who  went  on  this  occasion 


Ho.  1,  Augar  Mahomed  Sirdar  of  Mortajapore. 
„ 2,  Arjan  Sirdar. 

,,  3,  Jumeer  Sirdar. 

„ 4,  Chand  Sirdar. 

„ 5,  Ramjoy  Sirdar. 

„ 6,  Burro  Purishullah  Sirdar. 

„ 7,  Kalloo  Sirdar. 

„ 8,  Johecruddy  Sirdar  of  Ditto. 

„ 9,  Myself. 


Besides  whom,  there  wero  four  or  five  Up-country  men  who  also  went  with  us, 
hut  I don't  recollect  their  names.  I can  however  identify  them.  The  Village  where 
this  daeoity  was  committed,  was  about  3 or  4 cosses  distanco  from  Magoorah,  and  we 
started  in  the  afternoon. 

(Signed)  GOROO  CHURN  DOSS, 

IIooohly;  ) Deputy  Magistrate  fur  the  Suppression  of  Daeoity. 

13M  February  1859.  J 


(True  translation) 

(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENSHAW, 

Deputy  Commissioner. 
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Appendix  G . 


Grounds  of  Commitment. 

This  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  prisoners  on  the  25th  March  185S, 
on  the  information  of  approver  witness  No.  1,  who  will  give  evidence  on  this  trial 
The  prisoners  were  arrested  and  brought  to  me  on  the  31st  Idem,  and  on  being  pat 
on  their  defence,  they  both  pleaded  not  guilty. 

I certify  that  the  confession  of  witness  No.  1 was  taken  down  before  me  on  the 
ICth  March  1858,  before  the  prisoners  were  arrested.  I certify  that  all  the  Keoords 
now  sent  up  as  corroborative  evidence,  were  traced  on  the  confessions  of  members 
of  the  gang  to  which  the  prisoners  belonged  ; the  approver  witness  before,  and  while  his 
confessions  were  being  recorded,  had  no  access  whatever  to  them  ; because  the 
were  in  the  custody  of  my  Omlah,  who  is  strictly  prohibited  from  communicating  them 
to  anybody. 

Tho  prisoners  arc  charged  with  one  specific  dacoity,  and  with  having  belonged 
to  a gang  of  dacoits  ; and  committed  on  the  evidence  of  the  approver  witness  corrobo- 
rated as  follows  : — 

Count  lr£. — Witness  No.  1 will  depose  to  the  facts  of  this  dacoity,  and  from  a refer- 
ence to  the  former  proceedings  of  the  case  (Uecord  No.  111.)  we  iindtliat  the  evidence  of 
the  approver  is  very  fully  corroborated.  For  in  the  enquiry  at  the  time,  the  clue  which 
the  Police  Officer  obtained,  had  enabled  him  to  trace  the  offenders  in  this  crime,  and 
one  of  the  Sirdars  Khosal  Mahomed  was  first  arrested  ; and  he  confessed  before  the 
Police,  mentioning  the  namos  of  the  approver  and  both  the  prisoners  among  others  as 
accomplices,  ^page  65).  On  this  information,  five  other  dacoits,  namely,  Ameemddy 
Sheik,  Uosscin  Sheik,  Sonatun  Shah,  Moyzuddy  Fakeer,  and  indro  Majee  ; the  two 
former  having  compromised  both  the  prisoners  and  approver  in  their  Mofussil  confessions, 
only  (pages  101  and  118)  and  the  three  latter  have,  however,  denounced  them  both  in 
their  Mofussil  and  Fouzd&ree  admissions  (pages  100  and  448,  141  aud  457,  155  and 
462).  Tho  prisoners  were  then  arrested,  but  lor  want  of  conclusive  proofs,  they  were 
released  by  the  Police  ( pages  208  aud  20y).  The  fact  of  the  prisoner  having  been  at  the 
time  implicated  in  this  crime  by  so  many  confessions,  irresistably  leads  to  the  infer* 
enco  that  the  evidence  of  tho  approver  is  unquestionable.  Beyond  this  there  is  no 
other  corroboration. 

Count  2nd. — Witness  No.  1 will  again  give  evidence  on  this  Count.  Besides  the 
dacoity  charged  in  the  above  Count,  the  prisoners,  it  would  appear,  have  also 
associated  with  the  approver  in  other  crimes,  and  his  testimony  regarding  them  is,  in 
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itselF,  sufficient  to  prove  the  general  charge,  independently  of  the  evidence  which 
supports  the  preceding  fount.  Further,  it  appears  from  local  enquiry  by  the  Police, 
that  the  prisoners  are  persons  of  ill-fame. 


Defence.—  Prisoner  No.  3 impntes  no  motive  for  a false  accusation,  but  No.  4 states 
that  while  the  approver  had  evaded  the  process  which  was  issued  from  this  Office,  be 
made  some  endeavours  to  arrest  him,  which  has  now  led  the  approver  to  accuse  him 
(prisoner)  of  the  crimes  charged  But  this  statement  he  has  totally  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate. Again  both  the  prisoners  have  cited  witnesses  to  character,  and  those  ex- 
amined in  their  behalf,  speak  nothing  positively  as  to  their  character.  The  evidence 
which  they  have  given  docs  not  avail  them  anything 


Satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  prisoners,  I commit  them  to  the  Sessions,  this  13th  day  of 
July  1858. 


(Signed)  GOOROO  CHURN  DOSS, 
Deputy  Magistrate  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity. 


No.  59. 

To 

The  Rbgistbb  to  the  Court  or  Nizamct  Adawlut. 

Fort  William. 

Sib, 

I transmit  herewith,  to  be  laid  before  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  the  proceedings  on 

Additional  Sessions  Judges  Court , Zillah  Hooghly. 

Trial  No.  13,  of  December  1858,  case  No.  3 of  July  1858. 

Government, 
versus 

No.  3,  Tamezuddy,  son  of  Roehum  Mahomed.  No.  4,  Boxoollali,  son  of  Maloo. 

Charge  lrf.— Chur  Baradee  Dacoity. 

Ditto  2nd. — Haring  belonged  to  a gang  of  dacoits. 

Apprehended  on  the  31st  March  1858. 

The  prisoners  are  in  jail. 

Committed  for  trial  by  Baboo  Gooroo  Chum  Doss,  Deputy  Magistrate  under 
the  Dacoity  Commissioner,  stationed  at  Joasore  on  the  ISthJuly  1858. 

2nd.— The  prisoners  pleaded  not  guilty.  They  are  arrested  on  the  31st  March, 
and  identified  with  the  usual  precautions. 

3rd. — Approver  witness,  No.  1,  Mangan  Sirdar,  deposes  to  their  having  accom- 
panied him  and  his  gang  in  an  expedition  to  commit  dacoity  in  the  house  of  one 
Dhuronee  Baboo,  in  Zillah  Pubna,  which  for  certain  reasons  they  did  not  accomplish. 
But  after  wandering  about  in  boats  for  several  days,  they  on  the  28th  July  1857 
committed  the  Chur  Baradee  Dacoity  charged  in  Count  1.  The  approver  deposes  that 

P 


the  trial,  noted 
in  the  margin, 
held  by  me  at 
the  Station  of 
Hooghly,  under 
Act  XXIV.  of 
1843,  on  the  18th 
and  20th  Decem- 
ber 1858. 
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he  became  acquainted  with  the  prisoners,  while  he  and  they  were  employed  as  lattyals 
by  the  Nuldangah  Rajah,  and  that  with  them  he  committed,  besides  the  Chur 
Baradee  Dacoity,  a dacoity  in  Nowparah,  in  Zillah  Fureedpore,  which  occurred  in 
January  1857  ; another  in  Khazora,  in  Zillah  Fureedpore,  which  occurred  in  April 

1857,  and  a third  at  Jhaharkhal,  in  Zillah  Pubna,  which  occurred  in  May  1857,  and 
others  not  traced. 

4 th. — The  record  of  investigation  into  (Record  No.  116)  the  Chur  Baradee  Dacoity 
shows  that  several  of  the  gang  were  then  arrested,  who  confessed  and  were  convicted 
of  having  belonged  to  a gang  of  dacoits  by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  on  the  20th  April 

1858.  The  clue  was  first  obtained  from  one  Khosaul  Mahomed,  who  confessed  to  the 
Police  (page  No.  65),  and  stated  that  the  approver  and  the  prisoners  were  in  the  gang. 
On  his  confession,  Hosscn  Sheik,  Amuruddy  Sheik,  Sonatuu  Shah,  Juddo  Manjee  and 
Moyzuddy  Sheikh,  all  subsequently  convicted  by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  were  appre- 
hended. The  two  first  mentioning  the  prisoners  and  the  approver  in  their  confessions 
before  the  Police  only,  (pages  No.  104  & 118) ; but  the  three  latter  mentioning  them  in 
their  confessions  before  the  Magistrate  as  well  as  before  the  Police,  (pages  100,  141, 
165,  448,  457  & 462).  The  prisoners  were  then  arrested,  but  were  released  by  the 
Police,  (pages  208  & 209). 

6th. — I observe  also  that  out  of  the  above  five  persons,  Hosscn  Sheikh  also  acknow- 
ledged before  the  Deputy  Magistrate  under  the  Dacoity  Commissioner  to  having,  in 
company  with  the  prisoners,  committed  the  Jhaharkhal  and  Nowparah  dacoities;  Sonatuu 
Shah  also  confessed  to  having  committed  the  Jhaharkhal  Dacoity  with  them,  and  Indro 
Manjee  and  Moyzuddeen  Fakeer  to  having  committed  the  Khazarah  Dacoity.  Had 
these  dacoities  been  specially  charged,  or  had  it  appeared  that  any  corroboration  as 
regards  the  prisoners  existed  in  the  enquiries  made  into  them,  I should  have  called 
on  the  approver  to  depose  more  specially  to  them. 

6th.  The  approvers  original  confession  was  recorded  in  March  1858  before  the 
arrest  of  the  prisoners.  He  then  named  the  prisoners  in  all  the  dacoities  to  which 
he  now  deposes. 

7 th.— ^ The  prisoner  Tamezuddy  in  his  defence  urges  that  ho  was  a Chaprassee  in 
tho  service  of  the  Naldangah  Rajah ; that  the  approver  was  a lattyal  in  the  same 
service,  appointed  on  the  occasion  of  some  land  dispute  existing  between  the  Rajah 
and  Mr.  Aran,  an  Indigo  Planter ; and  that  he  the  prisoner  induced  the  Rajah  to  dismiss 
the  approver,  because  he  was  a notorious  bad  character.  When  questioned  as  to  how  it 
happened,  that  the  parties  arrested  and  convicted  at  the  time  named  him  as  an  accom- 
plice he  stated  that  Moyzuddy  alias  Modun  Fakeer  had  been  his  ryot,  and  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  about  the  Country  as  a lattyal  with  the  approver  Mangan  Sirdar, 
on  which  account  he  had  turned  him  out. 
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8th. — The  prisoner  Bukshoollah  urges  that  he  once  saw  the  approver  Siangan 
Sirdar  when  ho  was  absconding  from  justice  in  an  affray  case,  which  occurred  between 
the  N uldangah  Itajah  and  Sir.  Aran,  and  would  have  arrested  him  if  he  had  dared. 

9th. — Their  witnesses  give  them  a good  character,  and  generally  depose  to  the 
prisoners  having  been  at  home  about  the  time  this  dacoity  took  place,  bnt  it  is 
very  clear  that  they  are  not  speaking  the  whole  truth,  as  they  ignore  the  fact  of  tho 
prisoner  Tumcezuddeen  having  been  in  the  service  of  the  Rajah  which  he  himself 
admits. 

10M. — The  whole  of  the  confessions  to  the  series  of  dacoities  committed  by  the 
approver,  the  prisoners  and  others,  who  apparently  became  acquainted  with  each  other 
from  being  engaged  as  lattyals  in  the  Nuldangah  Rajah's  service,  previous  to  the 
affray  in  which  several  persons  were  committed  to,  and  convicted  at,  the  Sessions  (see 
Nizamut  Reports,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  pages  16  to  33  for  1858)  are  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
as  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  lattyal  system  promotes  the  formation  of  gangs 
of  dacoits  and  the  commission  of  crime.  The  Deputy  Magistrate  has  done  good 
service  in  discovering  and  arresting  the  rest  of  bad  characters. 

11(2. — I convict  the  prisoners  on  both  Counts  of  the  Calendar,  and  recommend 
that  they  be  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

I have,  Ac.  Ac., 

(Signed)  E.  JACKSON, 

Hooqiilt  ; ) Officiating  Additional  Sessions  Judge. 

The  20 th  December,  1858.  ) 

(Copt.) 

Remarks  by  the  Presiding  Judges  on  the  trial  of  Tumeezuddy  and  another. 

With  reference  to  our  remarks  in  the  case  of  Nazir  alias  Rajcndro,  this  day 
decided,  we  consider  the  testimony  of  one  approver  witness  unsupported  by  other 
strong  corroborative  evidence  to  be  insufficient  to  convict  the  prisoners  of  the  crime 
charged.  The  confession  of  other  parties,  convicted  of  tho  dacoity  charged,  alluded 
to  by  the  Sessions  Judge,  would  havo  had  an  important  bearing  in  this  case,  had  any 
of  them  given  evidence  against  the  prisoners  as  approvers,  or  had  any  other  direct 
proof  been  brought  against  them,  acquitting  the  prisoners,  we  direct  their  release. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  PATTON,  Judge. 

„ D.  J.  MON E Y,  Officiating  Judge. 

The  26 th  January,  1859. 

(True  Copy) 

(Signed)  R.  W.  RUSSELL,  Register. 

(True  Copv) 

(Signed)  T.  E.  KAVENSHAW, 

Dacoity  Commissioner. 
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(Signed)  GOOROO  CHURN  DOSS, 

Deputy  Magistrate  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity. 
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'professional  Dacoits  or  whose  cases  have  been  finally  settled  during  the  year  1858. 
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00  Juggoo  Purdhan  ...  Hurah  Auieordha  ...  Ditto  ..  Ditto  ..  Acquitted  at  the  Sessions,  8rd  Dcccrobor  1858. 

Cl  Dhurlnjo  Karn  . . Hurrcogeereechuck  ...  Ditto  ...  Ditto  ..  10  years  in  banishment,  3rd  December  1858. 

92  shahob  Jana  ...  Oleopore  ...  Ditto  •.  Ditto  ..  Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

93  Kotyhurry  Jana  ...  Aknaumnporo  ...  Sagressur  ...  Ditto  ..  Ditto  ditto  ditto. 
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(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENSHAW, 
Vacuity  Commistioncr. 
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STATEMENT  showing  the  names  of  individuals  committed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  from  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Magistrate  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity  at  Moorshedabud  during  the  year  1858. 
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STATEMEN T of  the  number  of  Prisoners  arrested,  &c.,  for  Dacoity 
in  the  Bengal  Division  for  1858. 
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17 

1 

12,383 

1 

11 

24G  9 

9 

Dacca  • ... 

Furreedpore 

6 

50 

4 

13 

33 

29,316 

7 

0 

37  5 

0 

JMymensingh 

9 

71 

14 

33 

24  1 

7,052 

2 

0 

910  8 

10 
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1 


Zillah. 

Number  ot  eases  as-| 
certaiued  to  have! 
occurred. 

Number  of  Prisoners! 
brought  to  triall 
before  Magistrate.! 

93 

a > 
n 

i'i 

8- 

Acquitted  by  oes-l 
si  ons  Court. 

Pending.  j 

Amount  plundered. 

Amount  recovered. 
1 _ 

'iSylhet 

Baraset 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

250  15  0 

0 0 0 

Jessoro 

15 

38 

0 

14 

0 

2,761  14  0 

144  1 0 

Moorshednbad 

30 

109 

15 

73 

20 

19,745  7 9 

484  6 1 

24-Perghs.  ... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

633  6 0 

0 0 0 

Nuddeah 

15 

78 

o 

43 

0 

1,955  0 0 

0 0 0 

Bcerbhoom  ... 

51 

153 

GC 

77 

14 

6,039  8 0 

100  3 6 

1 

(JBanooorah  ... 

2 

17 

1 

16 

0 

3,010  12  6 

18  16  9 

Burdwan  ... 

20 

99 

23 

12 

33 

4,480  3 6 

61  9 6 

Ilooghly 

27 

108 

13 

14 

w 

5,619  11  0 

173  12  9 

| Ilowrali 

2 

15 

15 

0 

0 

390  10  0 

48  0 0 

(_  Midnapore  ... 

15 

136 

10 

118 

4 

4,216  3 7 

173  15  10 

' Chittagong ... 

Noakhally  ... 

4 

27 

15 

12 

0 

2,432  12  6 

2 4 0 

_ Tipperah  ... 

' Cuttack 

1 

9 

2 

7 

0 

166  3 0 

1 13  0 

< Pooree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Balasore 

Total  .. 

408 

2185 

504 

947 

263 

3,01,545  12 

t 5,988  14  10 

(Signed)  T.  K.  HAVENSHAW, 

Dacoity  Committioner. 
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Dacoity  Comnuuiontr. 
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STATEMENT  showing  the  number  of  Dacoities  and  attempts  to 
commit  Dacoity  ascertained  to  have  been  committed  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  during  the  year  1858. 


Division.  I 

District. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

d 

a 

o 

o 

c 

O 

1 a 

3 

O 

u 

o 

! v 

1 3 

r Patna 

| Btibar 

3 

8 

10 

15 

7 

15 

50 

35 

0 

5-! 

Saurun 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Pi 

Shahabad  ... 

1 

0 

1 

5 

4 

0 

29 

0 

0 

1 

to 

« 

JChumparun 

1 

Bhaugulpore . 

0 

12 

0 

3 

3 

5 

2 

0 

3 

a 

si 

g 

Tirhoot 
Monghyr  ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

2 

1 

0 

1 

B 

Purnoah 
Raj  shay  i* 
Pubnah 

0 

4 

10 

4 

9 

8 

11 

3 

0 

w 

b 

< 

Rungpore  ... 

1 

36 

34 

39 

33 

47 

48 

31 

0 

17 

a j 
£ ' 

•log1-® 

17 

35 

30 

58 

21 

12 

26 

14 

0 

« 

Dinagepore  ... 

6 

27 

17 

17 

17 

8 

7 

0 

1 

Maid  all 

25 

47 

25 

9 

31 

18 

14 

0 

4 

„ Backergunge . 
r Dacca 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

5 

11 

6 

0 

« 1 
5 •! 

Kurreedpore  . 

4 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

6 

4 

0 

°l 

Mymensingh. 

_ Sylhct 

1 

8 

2 

12 

3 

8 

9 

9 

0 

0 
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Division.  I 

District. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

Iucrease. 

Decrease. 

Baraset 

48 

23 

10 

3 ! 

5 

6 

0 

0 

5 

Jassore 

33 

43 

44 

68 

62 

12 

15 

3 

0 

W 

Moorshedabad 

63 

58 

33 

54 

65 

50 

29 

0 

21 

° J 
o S 
u 

24-Pergunali^ 

U 

7 

2 

5 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Nuddeah 

67 

71 

41 

23 

8 

10 

15 

6 

0 

Beerbhoom  ... 

61 

69 

38 

24 

31 

19 

51 

32 

0 

s 

' Ban  coo  rah  .. 

103 

43 

I 27 

42 

24 

29 

10 

0 

19 

f 

Burdwan 

80 

67 

62 

27 

12 

20 

20 

0 

0 

g 1 
1 1 

Hooghly 

136 

95 

61 

33 

41 

30 

27 

0 

3 

Howrah 

40 

27 

9 

5 

3 

4 

1 

0 

3 

« 1 
l 

i f 
° 

. Midnapore  ... 
’ Chittagong  ... 

29 

' 

37 

27 

15 

20 

16 

15 

0 

1 

o J 

si 

5[ 

Noakhally  ... 
Tipperah 

° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

4 

0 

1 

M t 

’ Cuttack 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

° i 

Pooreo 
, Balaaore 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

I 826 

1 

817 

573 

j 511 

516 

407 

388 

103 

61 

(Signed)  T.  E RAVENSHAW, 

Dacoity  Commissioner. 
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THE  ANNUAL  RETURN  of  sick  Prisoners , Approvers , $c.r  in 
the  Jail  and  Establishment  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Suppression 
of  Dacoity  of  Zillah  Hooghly , <kc.,  for  the  year  1858. 


Strength 


Dated  Hooghly,  the  15 th  January  1859. 

...  584  | Daily  average  number  of  sick  17}. 


Remained. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

Cured. 

<£» 

Died. 

0 

35 

35 

35 

0 

0 



1 

6 

6 

6 

i 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

O 

1 

1 

0 

0 

14 

14 

14 

0 

0 

1 

7 

8 

7 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

8 

0 

0 



0 

15 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

17 

0 

1 

0 

89 

89 

89 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

. 

0 

o 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

91 

91 

89 

1 

1 

. ... 

0 

2 

O 

2 

0 

0 



0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

. 

. 

0 

67 

67 

67 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

22 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

12 

0 

1 

0 

6 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

. ... 

0 

35 

35 

35 

0 

0 



0 

288 

288 

280 

2 

0 

. , 

1 

76 

77 

77 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

. 

0 

7 

7 

6 

1 

0 

...... 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

3 

0 

0 

. ... 

3 

852 

855 

843 

9 

3 

Specific  Diseases. 


Abscess  

Amaurosis 

Amenorrhcea  ...  ... 
Andmia  ...  .. 

Aphtha*  ... 

Apoplexy  ..  

Ascites  

Asthma  

Bronchitis  Acutus... 
Bronchitis  Chronica  ... 

Carbuncle  

Cephalalgia 

Cerebral  Congestion 

Cholera 

Constipation  

Colio  

Croup  .. 

Cynonichie  Paotidia  ... 
Cvnanichje  Tonsillaris 

Diabetes  

Dislocation  

Diarrhoea  

Dropsy  ...  

Dysmenorrhcea 

Dyspepsia  

Dysenteria  Acutus  .., 
Dysenteria  Chroniea 

Dysuria 

Epilepsy 

Erysepelns 

Febris  Ephemera  ... 
Febris  Intermittent  ... 
Febris  Hemittent  ... 

Fracture  

Gonorrhoea  

Hemorrhage  from  the 

Hamoptesis  

Hemorrhoids  


ffoiw 


Carried  over 
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Specific  Diseases. 

Remained.  1 

Admitted 

Total 

Cured. 

sS 

-6 

Q 

Remaining.  1 

3 

- 

- 

« 

Brought  forward 

3 

852 

855 

843 

9 

3 

0 

Herpes  

0 

17 

17 

lli 

1 

0 

0 

Hepatitis  Aontns  

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Hepatitis  Chronica  

1 

6 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Hydrocele  

0 

1 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Hysteria 

0 

2 

o 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Jaundice  ... 

0 

i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Laryngitis  Acutus 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Mania  ...  ... 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Menorrhagia 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous  diseases  ...  

0 

57 

57 

50 

0 

0 

1 

Neuralgia 

0 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Ophthalmia  Acutus  

0 

21 

21 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Ophthalmia  Chronica  

0 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Orchitis  

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Otitis  

0 

)!> 

19 

19 

0 

0 

0 

Paralysis  Agitans  

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Paralysis  Facisi  

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Plearitis  Acutus 

0 

i 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Plearitis  Chronica 

0 

i 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Polypus  in  the  Nose 

0 

i 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Peritonitis  

0 

i 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Phthisis  Palnionalis 

0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Rheumatismas  Acutus 

0 

f» 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Rheumatismas  Chronica  

a 

57 

59 

57 

1 

0 

1 

Scabies  

0 

32 

32 

32 

0 

0 

0 

Spleenitis  

0 

20 

26 

24 

9 

0 

2 

Stomatitis  

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Stricture  

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Syphilis  Primary 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Syphilis  Secondary  

o 

21 

23 

21 

1 

0 

1 

Tetanus  Idiopathic _ 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tetanus  Tranmatio  

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

Tumour 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ulcers 

0 

31 

31 

31 

0 

0 

0 

Vermis  

0 

7 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Vertigo 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Woanda 

0 

11 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

8 

1230 

1238 

1216 

13 

4 

5 

(Signed)  SHIBOKALLY  BANERJEA,  Native  Doctor, 

In  Medical  charge . 
(Signed)  T.  E.  RAVENSHAW, 

Dacoity  Commissioner. 
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GOVERNMENT, 

versus 

HARADHUN  BAGDI. 

1st  Count. 

Dacoity  on  the  night  of  the  31st  March  1867,  in  the  house  of  Kartick  Churn 
Ghose  of  Sadeepore,  Thannah  Selamabad,  Zillah  Burdwan. 

2nd  Count. 

Dacoity  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  Jnly  1857,  in  the  house  of  Odoito  Churn 
Kurmokar  of  Russickhund,  Thannah  Roynah,  Zillah  Burdwan. 

3b  d Count. 

Having  belonged  to  a gang  of  dacoits. 

Grounds  of  Commitment. 

The  prisoner  on  arriving  at  this  Office,  on  the  16th  March  1858,  was  placed 
among  several  persons,  strangers  to  the  approvers,  and  at  once  identified  by  them.  He 
has  no  enmity  with  the  approvers,  who  were  kept  under  a separate  guard,  apart  from 
each  other  and  other  approvers. 

Witness  No.  1,  (confession  No.  11)  and  witness  No.  2,  (confession  No.  5)  denounce 
the  prisoner  in  the  1st  Count,  (Record  No.  69).  The  witness  No.  2 was  committed  on 
this  dacoity  from  this  department,  and  transported  accordingly  by  the  Sudder  in 
April  1868,  but  has  since  been  admitted  as  an  approver. 

Witness  No.  1,  (confession  No.  6)  and  witness  No.  2,  (confession  No.  1)  denounce 
the  prisoner  in  the  2nd  Count,  (Record  No.  26).  The  prisoner  being  arrested  for  this  da- 
coity, at  once  confessed  before  the  Darogah  of  Roynah  and  his  confession  will  be  proved 
by  witnesses  Nos.  3 and  4.  Sona  Bagdi  and  others  being  arrested  on  suspicion  of  the 
"Village  Chowkecdar  Haradhun  (page  3),  confessed  (page  34)  to  this  dacoity,  denouncing 
the  prisoner,  both  approver  witnesses  and  others  of  the  gang.  On  which  Peetambur 
alias  Huboo  < handal  and  Modoosoodun  Kainar  (the  spy  in  this  case)  were  arrested,  and 
they  both  confessed  (pages  64  and  67),  denouncing  also  the  prisoner  and  the  approver 
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No.  2 and  others.  The  prisoner  was  arrested  and  confessed  (page  84)  before  the 
Darogah,  denouncing  in  his  turn  the  approver  No.  2,  Sona  Bagdi,  Peetambur  alias 
Hoboo  and  Modoosoodun.  The  prisoner,  the  approver  No.  2,  and  Modoosoodun  were 
released  by  the  Magistrate,  (page  441).  Peetambur  alias  Huboo,  Sona  and  Bhollanath 
were  committed  to  the  Sessions  (page  442),  and  the  former  two  wero  then  sentenced 
to  0 years' imprisonment,  and  the  latter  to  2 years’.  The  approver  No.  1 could  not 
then  be  found,  as  appears  from  page  177  of  the  Record. — Former  arrests. 

In  February  1858  a charge  was  made  against  the  prisoner  (as  appears  from  the 
Darogah's  report  of  13th  March  1858)  for  pledging  a counterfeit  gold  dana  (a  neck  or- 
nament) as  gold  to  one  Juggomohun  Dose,  but  before  the  decision  of  the  case  the 
prisoner  was  brought  to  this  Office. 

The  prisoner  pleads  not  guilty,  and  cites  witnesses  to  character,  some  of  whom  give 
him  bad,  and  others  good,  character. 

(Signed)  CHUNDER  SEKHUR  ROY, 

The  26f4  April  1858.  Deputy  Magistrate. 


Remarks  by  the  Presiding  Judges  on  the  trial  of  Uaradhun  Bagdi. 

The  prisoner  Haradhun  Bagdi  has  been  found  guilty  by  the  Additional  Sessions 
Judge  of  having  committed  a dacoity  in  the  house  of  Odoitochurn  Kurmokar  of 
Russickhund,  in  Zillah  Burdwan,  and  has  been  sentenced  by  him  to  be  imprisoned  for 
14  years  with  labour  in  irons  in  banishment.  From  this  sentence  the  prisoner  has 
appealed. 

The  charge  is  brought  home  to  the  prisoner  by  the  evidence  of  Teencowry  Bagdi 
and  Gunnesh  Bagdi  ; two  approver  witnesses  and  their  evidence  is,  in  the  Judge’s 
opinion,  corroborated  by  the  facts,  that  one  Sonah  Bagdi  confessed  in  the  Mofussil, 
criminating  the  prisoner  and  the  two  approver  witnesses ; and  that  2 other  persons, 
Peetumber  and  Modoosoodun  also  confessed,  criminating  prisoner  and  approver  wit- 
ness No.  2.  The  prisoner  also  confessed  in  the  Mofussil,  and  named  the  above  parties 
as  his  associates  in  the  crime,  but  they  were  all^  released  at  the  time  by  the 
Magistrate. 

We  observe  that  the  Sessions  Judge  remarks,  that  at  the  time  that  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  approver  No.  2 was  given,  he  had  not  been  sentenced  by  the  Court ; he  was  in 
fact  under  trial.  Now,  as  remarked  by  us  in  a recent  case,  a party  whilst  his  own 
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trial  is  going  on,  that  is  before  his  own  sentence  has  been  passed,  cannot  be  made  a 
witness  ; he  cannot,  in  short,  be  in  his  own  trial  for  an  offence,  and  a witness  against 
others  for  that  ofTence  at  one  and  the  same  time ; such  union  of  prisoner  under  trial, 
and  witness  is  incompatible  with  all  principle.  It  is  necessary  that  the  prisoner  either 
be  first  sentenced  and  then  made  an  approver  of  in  the  usual  mode,  or  that  he  be 
made  a witness  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  Section  10  of  18*24,  or  a tender  of  pardon 
being  first  made  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  prisonei . The  evidence  of  the  approver  witness 
No.  2 cannot  consequently  be  considered  by  us  as  legal  evidence  in  this  case. 

There  remains,  then,  against  the  prisoner,  the  evidence  of  one  approver  witness, 
confirmed  by  the  Mofussil  confession  of  three  parties,  who  were  released  at  the  time  for 
the  charge  of  having  committed  the  crime  to  which  they  confessed,  implicating  him,  and 
a Mofussil  confession  of  the  prisoner  himself  which  led  to  nothing. 

The  confession  of  the  prisoner  before  the  Dacoity  Commissioner  is  proved ; but  on 
his  trial  he  pleads  not  guilty,  and  he  brings  evidence  to  good  character. 

We  think,  that  the  evidence  of  the  one  approver  witness  against  the  prisoner,  is  in 
no  essential  manner  confirmed,  so  as  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  dacoity  with 
which  he  is  now  charged,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  insufficient  for  his  conviction.  We 
accordingly  acquit  him  and  direct  his  immediate  release. 

(Signed)  C.  B.  TREVOR, 

„ H.  V.  BAYLEY, 

The  10/A  December  1858.  Officiating  Judges, 

(True  Copy) 

(Signed)  A.  W.  RUSSELL, 

Register . 
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GOVERNMENT, 

versus 

KETABDEE  alias  KETBA  MUSSULMAN. 

1st  Count. 

Dacoity  on  the  night  of  the  13th  May  1856,  in  the  house  of  Ramgopaul  Ghoso 
of  Khernta,  Thannah  Roynah,  Ziilah  Burdwan. 

2nd  Count. 

Dacoity  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  July  1857,  in  the  house  of  Odoito  Kurmokar 
of  Ruasickhund,  Thannah  Roynah,  Ziilah  Burdwan. 

3rd  Count. 

Having  belonged  to  a gang  of  dacoits. 

Grounds  of  Commitment. 

Warrant  was  sent  for  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner  on  the  3rd  April,  and  he  arrived 
at  this  Office  on  the  30th  Idem,  when  he  was  duly  identffied  by  the  approver. 

Witness  No.  1,  (confession  No.  9)  denounces  the  prisoner  in  the  1st  Count, 
(Record  No,  7).  There  is  nothing  particular  in  this  case.  Some  were  seized,  but 
released  from  Thannah  and  Magistrate’s  Office. 

AVitness  No.  1,  (confession  No.  1)  denounces  the  prisoner  in  the  2nd  Count, 
(Record  No.  25).  The  approver  and  the  prisoner  were  arrested  in  this  dacoity,  and 
confessed  before  Police,  as  will  be  proved  by  witnesses  Nos.  2 and  3.  At  page  3,  one 
of  the  gang,  Sona  Bagdi,  was  recognized  by  Haradhun  Chowkeedar.  He  was  arrested 
and  confessed,  (page  34),  denouncing  amongst  others,  the  prisoner,  the  approver  and 
Huboo.  The  latter  was  arrested  and  confessed  (page  64)  before  Police,  denouncing 
one  Mudhoo  Kamar,  who  was  arrested  and  confessed  (page  76),  denouncing  one  Ilara 
Bagdi,  who  was  arrested  and  confessed  (page  81).  All  these  confcssaries  denounced 
amongst  others  the  approver  and  tho  prisoner.  The  prisoner  was  arrested 
and  confessed  (page  90),  denouncing  the  approver  and  the  above  confessaries. 
The  prisoner,  approver,  Mudhoo  Kamar  and  Haran,  Ac.  were  released  (page 
441)  by  Magistrate ; Sona  and  Huboo  each  received  six  years’  imprisonment  as 

W 
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appears  from  the  Burdwan  Magistrate's  Roobekarry.  The  prisoner  calls  witnesses 
to  character. 


HoOGHLY  ; 

The  1th  May  1858. 


! 


(Signed)  CH UNDER  SEKHUR  ROY, 

Deputy  Magistrate. 


( Copy.) 

Bemarks  hy  the  presiding  Judges  on  the  trial  of  Ketahdee  alias  Ketha 

Mussulman. 

The  prisoner  has  been  convicted  of  one  specific  dacoity  on  the  evidence  of  one 
approver  witness,  Gunesh  Bagdi,  and  on  the  corroboration  ailbrded  by  the  confessions 
of  accomplices  recorded  in  the  Magistrate's  proceedings,  at  or  about  the  period  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  dacoity. 

It  appears  that  Gunesh  Bagdi  was  convicted  by  this  Court,  and  sentenced  to  be 
transported  tor  life  on  the  31st  May  1858,  and  that  on  the  3rd  June  1858,  when  he 
gave  his  evidence  at  the  Sessions,  upon  which  this  prisoner  has  been  convicted,  it 
was  not  known  to  the  Sessions  Judge,  that  the  witness  Gunesh  had  been  ceonvittd, 
nor  had  any  authority  been  received  by  the  Dacoity  Commissioner  from  Government, 
for  the  remission  of  his  sentence,  and  his  transformation  into  an  approver  witness, 

Gunesh  Bagdi  was  convicted  of  belonging  to  a gang  of  dacoits  under  Act  XXIV. 
of  1843  ; and  of  the  two  specific  dacoities  charged  ugainst  him  to  warrant  his  conviction 
under  the  Law  cited.  One  was  the  particular  and  very  dacoity  for  which  this  peti* 
tioncr,  Ketba,  has  been  now  convicted  on  Gunesh’s  evidence.  Thus  while  Gunesh 
was  still  in  the  position  of  a person,  as  far  as  the  Session  Judges  record  went,  only 
under  trial  for  that  dacoity,  &c.  not  a convict,  his  evidence  in  regard  to  the  same 
dacoity  has  been  the  means,  and  only  means  of  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner  before 
ns.  Now  it  is  true  that  Act  XIX.  of  1837  allows  credibility  to  the  evidence  of  a 
convict,  but  the  peculiarity  here  is  that  while  the  witness  was  still,  as  far  as  the 
Sessions  Judge  knew,  under  trial  for  the  specific  dacoity  himself,  and  therefore  not 
a convict,  his  evidence,  not  as  convict  under  Act  XIX.  of  1839,  nor  as  a person 
offered  conditional  pardon  under  Regulation  X of  1824,  was  alono  used  for  bis 
conviction  of  this  prisoner. 

Wo  think  then  that  as  Gunesh  Bagdi  was  not  a convict,  but  essentially  and 
according  to  the  record  of  the  Sessions  J udge  on  his  trial  lor  the  same  offence  as  that 
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on  wliich  his  evidence  was  then  accepted  against  the  prisoner,  Ketba,  ho  was  not  a 
competent  witness,  and  might  have  been  properly  objected  to  by  the  prisoner. 

We  therefore  reject  his  evidepce,  and  this  leaves  nothing  but  the  unsupported 
confessions  of  some  accomplices  recorded  in  the  Fonzdaree  proceedings  of  the  period 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  dacoity  charged. 

We  acquit  the  prisoner,  and  direct  his  immediate  release. 


The  3rd  December  1858. 


(Signed)  C.  B.  TREVOR, 

,,  H.  V.  BAYLEY, 

Officiating  Judge s. 


(True  Copy) 

(Signed)  A.  W.  RUSSELL, 

Register. 

„ T.  E.  RAVENS  A II VV, 

Dacoity  Commissioner. 


No.  2. 


To 

The  Commissioner,  Bcrdwan  Division, 

Burdtcan. 

Dated  Midnapore,  the  19M  February  1859. 

Sm, 

I have  the  honor  to  forward  you  copy  of  my  Annual  Report  to  tho 
Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity,  together  with  two  Statements  showing 
the  result  of  my  commitments,  &c.  during  the  year  1858.  I trust  you  will  consider 
the  Report  satisfactory. 


I have  the  honor  to  he, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  H.  BODDAM, 

Asst.  Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  qf  Dacoity . 
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To 


No.  1. 

The  Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoitt, 

Eooghly. 


Dated  Midnapore,  the  31f<  January  1859. 

Sib, 

In  transmitting  my  Yearly  Statement  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Office  on 
Dacoity,  I have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  remarks: — Owing  to  my  predecessor, 
the  late  Captain  Keighly,  having  been  appointed  to  officiate  as  Dacoity  Commissioner, 
he  was  unable  daring  the  first  part  of  the  year,  to  turn  his  full  attention  to  the 
working  of  this  Office;  and  after  his  decease  in  April  till  my  arrival  in  August 
1858,  the  work  was  entirely  stopped.  Under  these  circumstances,  I trust,  the  amount 
of  work  done,  though  much  less  than  in  previous  years,  will  yet  be  deemed  satisfactory 
by  Government. 


There  remained  over  from  last  year  

Have  been  arrested  during  the  past  year  ... 


Committed  to  Sessions 
Awaiting  trial  


Total 


25 

46 

116 

187 


Of  the  above  have  been  transported  for  life  

Sentenced  to  term  imprisonment  from  10  to  16  years 

Ponding  before  the  Sudder 

Committed  to  the  Sessions 

Sentenced  to  1 and  3 years 

Acquitted  by  Nizamut  Adawlut 

Acquitted  by  Sessions  Judge  

Proceedings  quashed  by  Nizamut  Adawlut  

Dismissed  by  me  for  want  of  proof 

Escaped  (1  from  Jail)  from  Lines  

Died  (3  after  commitment)  

Remain  under  trial  

Total 


27 

58 

8 

10 

8 

19 
11 
•1 

20 
2 
8 

21 

187 


The  number  of  dacoilies  that  have  occurred  in  my  District  during  the  three  last 
years  are  as  under — 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

Dacoities 

18 

15 

15 

Attempts  

2 

7 

3 

Amount  of  property  plundered 

10,027 

2,812 

4,365 

* Case  of  Hurrjchund. 
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Of  the  above  fifteen  dacoitiee  that  occurred  during  the  past  year,  five  took  place  in 
Thannah  Sildah,  the  most  Northern  Thannah  in  the  Jungle  Mehals  and  on  the  borders 
of  Pooroolia.  In  two  oases  no  clue  was  obtained,  but  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  remain- 
der, 30  men  were  arrested,  only  3 however  were  committed  to  the  Sessions  and  ara 
awaiting  trial ; the  rest  were  released  by  the  Magistrate  for  want  of  proof  Property 
valued  at  Rupees  420  was  taken. 

In  Thannah  Satputty  two  daooities  took  place.  Property  to  the  value  of  Rupees 
2,955  was  plundered,  only  one  case  was  traced ; but  of  the  36  men  arrested,  28  were 
released  by  the  Sessions  J udge. 

Of  the  two  dncoities  in  Thannah  Chitrapal,  only  one  was  traced  ; and  of  the  18 
men  arrested,  7 were  committed  and  sentenced  by  the  'Sessions  Judge.  The  remaining 
six  dacoities  were  petty  affairs.  In  four  the  parties  engaged  were  traced : 12  out  of 
44  arrested  were  committed,  but  only  4 men  were  convicted  by  the  Judge. 

No  dacoities  have  occurred  in  Thannah  Nimal,  Subung  and  Tumlook,  which  were 
formerly  the  worst,  and  from  all  of  which  we  have  gained  approvers.  The  Northern 
Thannahs,  viz.  Sildah,  Gurbcetah,  Satputty  and  Seersa,  are  now  the  worst  in  the 
Midnapore  District,  no  success  having  as  yet  attended  the  efforts  of  this  Office  in 
obtaining  approvers  in  them.  I am  about  to  turn  my  attention  more  fully  to  them, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  report  more  favorably  regarding  them  next  year. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  twelve  of  the  above  dacoities  occurred  in  the  first  part 
of  the  year  when  this  Office  was  virtually  in  abeyance,  and  only  three  after  I had 
taken  charge. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of  dacoities  still  remains  undiminished, 
but  this  I attribute  partly  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  my  predecessor,  and  the 
virtual  closing  of  this  Office  till  my  arrival  in  August,  and  partly  to  the  organization 
of  petty  bands  of  dacoits  by  men  who  have  been  released  after  commitment.  With 
regard  to  Thuggee,  there  were  3. men  awaiting  trial  on  the  31st  December  1857,  and 
3 were  arrested  in  the  year  1858.  Of  these  one  man  died  in  the  Jail  Hospital  before 
committal,  2 were  committed  by  me  on  the  21st  August  1858  and  transported  for  life 
by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  on  the  29th  November  1858 ; the  remaining  3 are  still  under 
examination. 

No  steps  have,  I regret  to  say,  yet  been  taken  to  bring  the  Thugs  who  are  at 
large  in  great  number,  in  the  Morung,  under  the  operations  of  my  Office ; and  I 
have  cause  to  fear  that  River  Thuggee,  though  not  prevalent,  still  occurs.  I beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Hurrychund  committed  by  you  when  at  Midnapore, 
whose  committal  and  conviction  by  the  Sessions  J udge  has  been  quashed  as  illegal  by 
the  Nizamut  Adawlut;  inasmuch  as  you  may  desire  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
a case  which  presents  some  peculiar  features. 
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Having  already  addressed  you  on  tho  paucity  of  the  Omlah  in  my  Office,  and 
the  low  scale  of  their  salaries,  I have  only  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  assistance  I 
have  received  from  all  my  Omlahs,  more  particularly  from  Sheristadar  Hosen  Bezah, 
os  owing  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  tho  working  of  my  Office,  both  in 
Dacoity  and  Thuggee  matters,  I have  been  able  the  more  speedily  to  learn  my  new 
duties.  I am  also  happy  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  general  good  conduct  of  all 
my  Toomun,  for  which  I am  principally  indebted  to  the  discipline  kept  up  by  my 
Toomandar  Sayed  Mahomed  Khan,  an  old  and  deserving  Officer  of  Government, 
which  he  has  served  with  zeal  for  some  35  years. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  H.  BODDAM, 

Asst.  Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity. 

(True  copy) 

(Singed)  H.  BODDAM, 

Asst.  Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  oj  Dacoity. 
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ADDENDA 


No.  10!). 


To 


The  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  Burdwan  Division, 

Hooghly. 


Dated  Hooghly,  the  22 nd  April  1859. 

Sib, 

I have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  Returns  of  dacoities  in  several 
Districts  which  had  not  been  received  up  to  dato  of  despatch  of  my  Yearly  Report. 
The  information  contained  in  the  enclosed,  should  be  embodied  in  Appendix  K. 


The  necessary  corrections  will  require  to  be  made  in  para.  75th  of  my  Annual 
Report. 

1 have  the  honor  to  bo, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  E.  BAVENSHAW, 
Dacoity  Commitsioner. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  Statement  to  Appendix  K.  forwarded  with 
Annual  Report. 


District. 

i2  . 
\1 
!|i 

if  E 
sh 

Number  of  Pri- 
soners brought 
to  trial. 

i 

.se  £ 

> o 
o’* 

O 

Acquitted  by  Sea 
sions  Court.  j 

Pending.  | 

Amount  of  Pro- 
perty stolen. 

O 

> 

0 
8 

1 , 
4 

Remarks. 

Patna  

7 

57 

6 

36 

9 

2,030  2 

0 

11  2 

6 

The  return*  for 

Bhaupulpore 

34 

87 

63 

0 

8,963  6 

0 

594  12 

3 

these  districts  for 

Jkloonghvr  ... 

41 

233 

55 

66  14 

27,008  12 

0 

346  13 

9 

1858  were  not  reoeiv- 

JKajfthnve  ... 

9 

55 

6 

4 

5 

7,298  2 

6 

179  8 

9 

ed  up  to  date  of 

Pubna 

0 

39 

1 

10 

2 

3,419  15 

6 

82  6 

5 

tran«inis8ion  of  the 

Dacca 

3 

20 

0 

0 15 

12,308  13 

0 

157  6 

0 

Animal  lteport. 

Bvlhot 

1 

40 

26 

o 

0 

E 

2,005  6 

2 

Chittagong.. 

4 

12 

3 

0 

2 

2,459  3 

l| 

74  12 

Tipperah  ... 

2 

2 

i 

0 

0 

26  14 

Bal’asoro  ... 

4 

13 

m 

3 

m 

257  3 

1 

7 1 

Total  ... 

in 

811 

195 

174  47 

i 

1,67,839  15 

1 

3,486  2 10 

(Signed)  T.  E.  KAVENSHAW, 

Da co it t/  Comtuissionu . 
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No.  2215. 


Resolution  by  the  Lieutenant -Governor  of  Bengal , dated  the  4th  April  1850. 


Read  a letter  No.  40,  dated  21st  February,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Burdwan, 
submitting  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Suppression  of  Dacoity  for  the 
year  185S. 


24-Pbrgunnahs. — In  this  District  one  dacoity  and  one  attempt  at  dacoity  occur- 
red during  the  year,  but  the  Local  Police  who 
investigated  the  cases  failed  to  obtain  any  kind 
of  clue  to  the  offenders. 

of  dacoity  was  reported  during  the  year. 
The  gangs  which  infested  this  District  appear 
to  have  been  entirely  broken  up  by  the  opera- 
tions of  tho  Dacoity  Commissioner’s  Office. 


1852.  1853.  1854.  1855.  1856.  1857.  1858. 

11  7 2 5 3 0 1 

Baraset. — In  Barasct  no  case 

1852.  1853.  1851.  1855.  1856.  1857.  1858. 

39  23  9 3 5 5 0 


Howbau.— In  the  District  of  Howrah  one  dacoity  and  one  attempt  at  dacoity 

were  committed.  They  were  the  whole  of  the 
1852.  1853.  1854.  1855.  1856.  1857.  1858.  c . j . . , 

same  gang  ot  Dacoits  who  were  first  detected 

37  27  9 5 3 8 1 by  the  Local  Police  and  were  subsequently 

made  over  to  the  Dacoity  Commissioner,  whose  proceedings  against  them  appear  to  have 
been  most  successful.  The  confession  of  Babooram,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  has  been 
submitted  by  Mr.  Ravenshaw,  and  will  be  printed. 

Hooghly. — In  llooghly  a slight  decrease  is  apparent  in  the  number  of  dacoities 

reported,  and  Mr.  Ravenshaw  has  given  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  localities  in  which  the 
offences  were  committed. 

From  this  analysis  and  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner’s  proceedings  against  the 
different  gangs,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  the  reduction  of  crime  in  particular  places 
to  any  thing,  but  the  operations  of  the  Commissioner’s  Office.  This  inference  is  sup- 
ported by  examples  of  the  immediate  increase  of  dacoity,  when  prisoners  released  by 
the  Sudder  Court  have  returned  to  their  villages. 


1852.  1853.  1854.  1853.  1856.  1857.  1858. 
128  93  95  33  41  30  27 


During  the  year  100  persons  were  arrested  in  Hooghly  by  the  Dacoity  Commis- 
sioner apparently  for  old  offences.  During  the  Rame  period,  the  Magistrate  arrested 
116  persons  apparently  for  the  offences  committed  during  the  year.  Of  the  former 
only  20  appear  to  have  been  released,  of  the  latter  83  were  acquitted  ; but  it  is  not 
possible  to  compare  the  final  convictions  from  the  information  given.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor however  notices  this  as  a specimen  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  the 
mode  of  procedure  followed  in  the  Dacoity  Commissioner  s Office,  by  which  the  un- 
necessary arrest  of  innocent  persons  is  avoided. 

At  Serampore  Mr.  Ravenshaw  has  been  able  to  get  hold  of  some  River  Dacoits, 
of  whose  proceedings  he  gives  a very  interesting  account  which  fully  explains  the 
impunity  which  they  have  long  enjoyed.  Mr.  Ravenshaw  acknowledges  the  great 
assistance  and  valuable  information  which  he  has  obtained  from  Mr.  D Cruz,  Deputy 
I Magistrate  and  late  Darogah  of  Serampore,  in  this  instance. 
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1852.  1853.  1855.  1855.  185#.  1857.  1858. 
#5  50  47  27  12  18  20 


1852.  1853.  1854.  1855.  1856.  1857.  1848. 
72  71  40  23  8 15  15 


The  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Burdwan  has  doubtless  been  given  to  Mr. 
Bavenshaw’s  remarks  in  paragraph  15,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  gang  of  da- 
coits  there  referred  to  are  servants  of  two  Indigo  Factories  and  are  under  some  in- 
fluential  protection. 

Burdwan. — In  this  District  there  has  been  a slight  increase  in  the  number  of  da- 
coities, but  in  most  of  the  Thannahs  in  which 
operations  have  been  carried  on  from  Mr. 
Ravenshaw-’s  Office,  there  has  been  a decrease. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  fear  that  Mr.  Ravenshaw  is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
small  Talookdars  and  Land-holders  in  Burdwan,  are  generally  more  or  less  in  league 
with  dacoits  and  are  the  receivers  of  all  stolen  property.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  Commissioner  of  Burdwan  that  some  of  the  offenders 
designated  by  Mr.  Ravenshaw  have  been  brought  to  punishment. 

Nuddeah. — There  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  dacoities  reported  in  this 

District,  but  Mr.  Ravenshaw  thinks  that  the 
larger  gangs  of  dacoits  have  been  broken  up 
and  the  convictions  obtained  this  year  have 
been  numerous,  no  less  than  40  dacoits  having  been  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  desires  to  hear  from  Mr.  Ravenshaw  of  the  result  of 
the  proceedings  taken  against  Essen  Sircar,  formerly  Dewan  of  the  Sheharporc  Factoiy, 
who  is  denounced  as  a receiver  of  property  obtained  by  dacoity,  and  His  Honor  also 
wishes  to  learn  the  result  of  the  trial  of  the  1st  Grade  Darogah  Jadunath  Gangooly 
charged  with  a similar  offence. 

Jessobb. — There  is  a very  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  dacoities  at 

Jessore  where  Baboo  Goorooehum  Doss,  De- 
puty Magistrate,  has  held  his  Office,  and  con- 
ducted the  operations  with  much  success. 
Moorshedabad. — In  Moorshedabad  also  there  has  been  a very  considerable  decrease 
1852.  1853.  1854.  1855.  lRg#.  1857.  1858.  in  the  naml)t'r  of  dacoities  reported,  though 
#3  53  33  54  65  50  29  th°  CrimC  “ fmluent-  °°*  ®f  tllC  clacoi- 

ties  which  occurred  in  1858  is  stated  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  Sepoys  of  the  Nawab’s  Establishment,  and  another  was  perpe- 
trated by  the  Sowars  of  the  llth  Irregular  Cavalry  stationed  at  Berhampore.  The 
Deputy  Magistrate,  Baboo  Hem  Chunder  Ker,  expresses  his  opinion  that  they  have 
been  engaged  in  several  other  dacoities.  The  proceedings  of  the  Deputy  Magistrate 
appear  to  have  been  well  directed,  but  the  result  of  his  commitments  has  been  very 
unfortunate,  partly  owing  to  his  carelessness  in  one  case  in  which  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  has  already  had  occasion  to  notice  his  conduct  with  disapprobation. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  however  glad  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Ravenshaw  v.  • 
presses  his  opinion  that  notwithstanding  the  reverses  experienced  in  this  District,  the 
work  bids  fair  to  progress  favorably.  Mr.  Ravenshaw  adds — “ there  are  2301  known 
and  registered  dacoits  in  the  Moorshedabad  District,  of  whom  we  have  so  far  only 
arrested  sixty-seven.” 
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scarcely  be  said  to  have  commenced. 


Pubna. — The  number  of  dacoities  com- 
mitted in  this  District  in  1858  is  not  given, 
and  the  omission  must  be  supplied. 

Fubbeedpobe. — In  Furreedpore,  six  dacoi- 
ties were  reported.  In  these  two  Districts, 
the  Dacoity  Commissioner’s  operations  can 


Midnapobe. — In  this  District  there  has  been  but  a small  numerical  decrease  in 

dacoity,  but  the  explanation  offered  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  this.  The  numerous  convictions 
obtained  during  the  year  cannot  fail,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  thinks,  to  produce  a marked  effect  on  the  future  operations  con- 
ducted by  Captain  Boddam  in  this  District. 
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The  Lieutenant-Governor  requests  that  Mr.  Havenshaw  may  be  directed  to 
submit  the  original  English  papers,  with  a copy  of  the  Sudder  Court’s  decision,  in  the 
case  of  highway  robbery  referred  to  in  paragraph  61  of  his  Report. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  68  in  which  Mr.  Havenshaw  proposes  that  he  and 
his  Subordinates  should  be  empowered  to  inquire  into  and  decide,  or  if  necessary  com- 
mit for  trial  any  persons,  who,  during  investigations  into  dacoity  cases,  may  appear  to 
have  been  engaged  in  burglary  or  theft,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  no  objection 
to  this  course,  if  it  is  only  proposed  that  the  ordinary  Magisterial  powers  which  Mr. 
Havenshaw  and  his  Subordinates  possess  should  be  exercised  in  these  offences.  In 
this  sense  Mr.  Ravenshaw’s  proposition  may  be  assented  to. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  observes  with  very  great  satisfaction  the  increased  and 
very  remarkable  results  presented  by  the  Returns  for  1858,  although  as  Mr.  Raven- 
shaw has  pointed  out,  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  was  for  some  time  vacant  after 
Captain  Keighly’s  demise.  The  very  large  number  of  251  dacoits  were  transported 
for  life  in  1858.  In  1857,  only  126  were  transported. 

The  prisoners  sentenced  to  term  imprisonment  in  1858  were  108,  whereas  in 
1857  there  were  only  20. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  purposely  omitted  to  notice  the  several  adverse 
decisions  of  the  Sudder  Court,  which  Mr.  Havenshaw  has  either  reported  or  sent  up 
in  full,  in  connection  with  his  remarks  on  the  Districts  to  which  the  prisoners  ac- 
quitted belonged.  Mr.  Ravenshaw  in  his  71st  paragraph  has  summed  up  the  result 
of  the  Sudder  Court’s  decisions,  affecting  the  merits  of  the  judgments  of  the  Sessions 
Judge  in  a very  brief  and  striking  manner.  It  appears  that  out  of  388  prisoners  tried 
by  the  Sessions  Judge  and  recommended  by  him  for  a sentence  of  transportation  for 
life,  55  were  altogether  acquitted,  and  on  38  a modified  sentence  was  passed. 
Whilst  out  of  38  prisoners  actually  convicted  and  sentenced  by  the  Sessions  Judge, 
19  were  acquitted  on  appeal  to  the  Sudder  Court. 

On  this  Mr.  Ravenshaw  remarks — “ that  is,  in  cases  in  which  the  Sessions  Judge 
was  competent  to  pass  sentence,  his  judgment  was  held  to  have  been  as  often  right  as 
wrong,  and  in  referred  cases,  the  Sessions  Judge  had  recommended  the  conviction  of 
one  innocent  man  in  every  seven,  and  of  the  remainder  rather  more  than  one  decision 
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in  every  eight  required  modification.”  Yet,  he  subsequently  adds,  not  one  commitment 
has  been  condemned  as  made  on  insufficient  grounds. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  does  not  deem  it  necessary  in  this  Resolution  to  follow 
out  the  above  facts  to  their  necessary  conclusions  ; but  His  Honor  will  again  advert  to 
them  when  replying  to  the  call  from  the  Supreme  Government  recently  made  in 
consequence  of  the  proposition  submitted  in  his  Minute  of  23rd  June  1855. 

In  the  year  1858,  there  occurred  in  the  Districts  of  Bengal  and  Behar  408  cases 
of  dacoity,  in  which  property  to  the  value  of  Rupees  3,01,545-12-4  was  plundered, 
and  but  5,988-11-10  of  this  amount  was  recovered.  The  number  of  persons  accused 
before  the  ordinary  Courts  as  dacoits,  was  2,185,  of  whom  only  504  were  convicted. 
These  figures,  as  Mr.  Ravenshaw  remarks,  show  the  utter  inability  of  the  ordinary 
Courts  to  cope  wTith  the  evil. 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Burdwan, 
orders  will  be  issued  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Additional  Sessions  Judge,  and  ot 
Mr.  Ravenshaw,  Captain  Boddam  and  Baboo  Ch under  Seekur  Roy,  Deputy  Magistrate, 
to  the  District  of  Beerbhoom.  Captain  Boddam  will  also  be  vested  with  the  powers  of 
a Magistrate  in  Balasore. 

The  conduct  of  the  approvers  is  reported  to  have  been  generally  good.  Separate 
orders  will  be  issued  for  the  conditional  release  of  Jadoo  Dome  and  Cheroo  Dutt  on 
the  same  restrictions  as  Sindoo  Mytee,  under  the  orders  of  1850. 

The  account  of  the  School  is  satisfactory.  The  appointment  of  a second  Master 
has  recently  been  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Government.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
observes  with  much  satisfaction  the  favorable  report  which  M r.  Ravenshaw  has  made 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Captain  Boddam,  anil  by  the  Deputy  Magistrates  Baboo 
Chunder  Seekur  Roy  and  Gooroo  Churn  Doss.  His  recommendation  for  their  promo- 
tion to  a higher  grade  will  be  borne  in  mind,  an  early  opportunity  will  be  taken  to 
transfer  Baboo  Hem  Chunder  Ker  to  another  department  of  the  Judicial  Service. 

Mr.  Ravenshaw  has  recorded  his  acknowledgments  of  the  assistance  which  he 
has  received  from  the  Magistrate  of  the  Districts  to  w’liieh  his  operations  extend,  and 
of  the  good  services  of  many  of  the  Police  Darogahs.  He  also  mentions  in  favorable 
terms  several  of  the  Omlah  employed  by  himself  and  his  Assistants.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  desires  to  record  his  full  approbation  of  the  ability  and  energy  with  which 
Mr.  Ravenshaw  has  conducted  the  duty  of  his  Office,  and  of  the  earnest  but  temperate 
manner  in  which  he  has  represented  the  many  difficulties,  which  he  has  contended. 

Obdebed,  that  a copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Burdwan, 
and  that  Mr.  Ravenshaw’s  Report  be  printed  as  usual  among  the  Selections  of  the 
Bengal  Government. 
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REPORT 


OH  THE 

NATIVE  PRESS  IN  BENGAL. 


1.  The  preparing  this  Report  on  the  Native  Press,  a work  which 
involved  far  more  laborious  research  than  the  author  originally 
expected,  was  suggested  by  the  mutiny  of  1857.  Much  at  that  period 
was  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  Native  Press,  and  many 
hasty  remarks  were  made  respecting  it,  while  some  said  it  was  so 
radically  corrupt  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  was  found  that  on 
this  ground  as  well  as  for  statistical  purposes,  it  was  most  desirable  to 

test  the  question,  as  far  as  related  to  the  Bengali 
Object  of  the  Report.  . . . 

Press,  by  an  accurate  investigation  ot  the  fads  of 

the  case.  The  object  met  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Lieute- 
nant-Governor and  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction.  Government 
had  published  in  the  “Selections  of  the  Bengal  Government,  No.  XXII” 
the  author’s  Returns  of  the  Native  Press  for  1853,  but  the  p ;sent  ones 
embrace  not  only  a list  of  Vernacular  Presses  in  Calcutta  in  1857,  with 
the  works  printed  in  them  and  their  subjects,  but  also  a classified  detail 
of  the  various  kinds  of  publications,  with  a general  notice  of  the  past 
condition  of  the  Press  and  its  future  prospects. 

2.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  the  number  of  Bengali 
books  printed  and  sold  has  not  been  less  than  8,000,000,  while  during 
naif  a century,  more  than  1,800  distinct  works,  either  original  or 
translations  from  Sanskrit,  English  and  Persian  have  been  produc- 
ed— what  a mass  of  mind  has  been  occupied  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  these  ! and  how  little,  until  lately,  has  been  done  to  give 
a right  direction  to  the  current  of  native  thought  in  this  quarter. 
The  food  of  the  English  people  has  been  thought  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  a British  Legislature,  surely  the  mental  food  of  the  Indian 
people  ought  also  to  be  examined,  as  also  its  purveyor  the  Native  Press. 
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In  the  present  position  of  India,  the  Native  Press  as  the  exponent 
Importanca  of  the  °f  ^ie  Native  mind  ought  to  be  attended  to  ; if 
Native  Tress.  the  sound  part  of  the  Native  Press  be  encourag- 

ed by  the  Authorities,  it  will  become  the  instrument  of  much  good  ; 
if  it  be  left  in  the  hands  of  ill-designing  ignorant  men,  it  will  be  the 
source  of  much  evil.  Of  late,  some  officials  have  proposed  cutting  the 
knot,  and  either  suppressing  the  Native  Press  or  establishing  a rigorous 
censorship.  We  trust  that  the  perusal  of  this  Report  will  show  how 
suicidal  any  measure  of  the  kind  would  be  to  the  interests  of  good 
Government  and  sound  education.* 


3.  That  the  statistics  of  the  Native  Press  in  India  have  been 
regarded  with  attention  by  Government  we  have  evidence  in  the  facts — 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  out  many  years  ago  a standing  order 
to  the  Secretaries  of  Government  in  India  to  transmit  to  them  regular- 
ly copies  of  new  vernacular  works.  In  1856  they  directed,  “to  have 
the  India  House  Library  supplied  with  one  copy  of  each  work  of  every 
description  in  original  Bengali,  published  by  the  Native  Presses  of 
Calcutta”.  A collection  of  Bengali  books  was  sent  by  Government  to 

the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  statistics  of  the  Ben- 
de?mJnto"u!un«nof  gali  Press  formed  No.  XXII.  of  the  “ Selections 

the  vernacular  Tress  be-  0f  tho  Bengal  Government”  The  Agra  Govern- 
ncuth  their  notice.  7 . . . 

ment  published  in  their  Selections  No.  XXXI. 
“ Report  of  a Committee  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  North-Western  Provinces  for  examining  and  reporting 
upon  all  all  works,  known  to  have  been  compiled  in  these  Pronin-, 
ces,  for  the  communication  of  European  knowledge  and  science, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Persian  and  Vernacular  languages." 
— and  they  have  recently  published — “ Contribution  towards  an  Index 
to  the  Bibliography  of  the  Indian  Philosophical  systems  by  E,  HalL” 
The  Government  of  India  have  published,  at  their  own  expense, 
the  first  volume  pp.  615  of  Dr.  Sprenger’s  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in 
the  Libraries  of  Lucknow,  and  recently  the  Government  of  Madras 
have  published  Vol.  1,  pp.  678  of  a Catalogue  Raisonnee  of  Oriental 
MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  late  College  of  Fort  Saint  George  -both 


• The  battle  of  social  reform  is  now  being  fought  by  the  Bengali  press,  liammohun 
Roy  many  years  ago  used  it  with  great  effect  against  widow  burning,  while  much  of  the  native 
prejudice  against  widow  mari  iage  in  certain  quarters  has  been  lessened  by  its  agency. 
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works  of  great  research  and  valuable  for  reference.  Appended  to  this 
Report  will  be  found  Returns  of  the  Madras  Press  procured  for  the 
author  through  the  Government  of  India.* 

4.  Returns  of  the  present  kind  are  urgently  required  from  all 
parts  of  India,  especially  when  in  various  quarters  a censorship  of  the 
Native  Press  has  been  advocated,  because  some  members  of  it  in  the  Pun- 
jab and  Agra  Presidencies  have  been  too  free  in  their  remarks  on  Go- 
vernment Independent  of  the  immense  amount  of  irritation  that  such 
a measure,  confined  to  natives,  would  occasion,  and  the  inevitable  effect 
it  would  have  to  drive  them  to  resort  to  secret  correspondence  and 

Proposed  Censorship  symbols,  as  was  found  in  the  Chapali  case, — the 
of  the  Native  Press.  carrying  it  out  would  be  involved  in  immense 

difficulty — who  would  bo  the  Censor  ? Not  Secretaries  of  Government, 
who  are  already  overloaded  with  matters  of  detail — few  Europeans  would 
have  leisure  or  ability  to  act  as  censors,  besides,  if  a man  held  the 
principles  of  some  Europeans,  he  would  condemn  native  senti- 
ments as  treasonable,  even  though  in  accordance  with  the  Queen’s  Pro- 
clamation. The  opinions  of  the  Native  Press  may  often  be  regarded  as  the 
safety  valve  which  gives  warning  of  danger,  thus  had  the  Delhi  Native 
Newspapers  of  January  1857  been  consulted  by  European  functionaries, 
they  would  have  seen  in  them  how  the  Natives  were  rife  for  revolt,  and 
were  expecting  aid  from  Persia  and  Russia. 

5.  Besides  this  is  not  the  time  for  a such  a measure  when  the  Native 
Press  is  improving  so  rapidly  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its  works  ;-f- 


* See  Appendix  A. 

+ Foreigners  do  not  deem  the  statistics  of  Indian  Literature  beneath  their  notice,  ns  the 
publication  by  them  of  the  following,  among  other  works,  shows: — Histoire  de  Hindustani 
Literature,  2 Vols.  pp.  by  Gore  in  de  Tassey,  Professor  of  Hindustani  in  the  University  of 
Paris  1839,  which  gives  sketches  of  750  Urdu  authors,  witli  notices  of  900  Urdu  books 
from  the  12th  century  to  the  present  time. 

Essai  Critique  $ur  la  literature  Inditnne  et  lee  Etudes  Sanskrit,  pp.  122,  by  Monsieur 
Soupe,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  the  Grenoble  Lyceum,  1856. 

Histoire  de  la  Literature  Jndienne , pp.  495,  Traduit  dl’allemand,  by  A.  Sudous. 
Professor  at  the  Vcrsaillea  Lyceum  1859. 

Hecensus  Librorum  Sanscritorum,  pp.  192,  by  J.  Goldmeister,  Professor  at  Marburg,  1847. 

Academische  Vorlesungen  iiber  Indiscli  Literature  geschichte  par  M.  Weber,  Berlin  1857,. 

The  fullest  account  we  have  of  Urdu  Literature  ia  by  a Frenchman  Dc  Tossy,— of 
Sanskrit  by  a German  Weber — of  Pushtu  by  a Russian, — the  best  collection  of  Mahratta 
MSS.  is  to  be  obtained  in  Paris,  they  were  procured  in  Western  India  by  a deputation 
of  French  .Sava ns.  The  Russian  Government  made  the  securing  certain  Persian  MSS 
one  of  the  conditions  of  a former  treaty  with  Persia. 
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in  the  Agra  Presidency  during  the  last  year  108  works  aggregat- 
ing 7,00,000  Vols.  of  Vernacular  Educational  works  have  been  printed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
in  Calcutta,  during  the  same  period,  a variety  of  useful  books  of  all 
sorts  have  issued  from  the  press.  One  remedy,  we  believe,  is 
to  carry  out  what  the  Government  has  already  begun,  viz. 
the  patronising  and  encouragement  of  useful  Vernacular  Periodicals 
and  Newspapers.  The  expense  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  objects 
to  be  attained ; prevention  is  better  than  cure.  We  trust  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  the  present  Educational  Gazette,  which  receives  a 
monthly  grant-in-aid  from  Government,  and  which  has  a circulation 
of  550  copies,  shall  be  sent  to  every  Thannah  in  the  country  to  give 
correct  information  and  show  the  people  that  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment towards  them  are  good.*  In  Madras,  the  Government  make  a 

Vernacular  Proas  im-  grant  to  a Tamul  Newspaper  which  has  met  with 
proving.  a large  circulation,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruc- 

tion reports  respecting  it : — “ The  grant  of  such  a character,  whether 
it  be  looked  at  in  an  educational  or  in  a political  point  of  view- 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.”  Even  in  New  Zealand  the  Govern- 
ment publish  a Vernacular  newspaper  for  the  Natives.  We  need 
then  a Bengal  Moniteur,  as  also  the  carrying  out  the  following 
proposition  submitted  by  the  Government  of  Bengal  a year  since,  but 
“ disallowed  as  being  extravagant,”  viz.  “ the  appointment  of  a Verna- 
cular Reader  and  Librarian  on  a salary  (including  establishment)  of 
Rupees  250  a month,  with  a view  of  carrying  out  the  order  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  as  to  Native  Presses  and  Publications,  and  securing  other 
desirable  objects  also.” 

6.  The  Vernacular  Press  is  used  as  an  instrument  for  promoting 
various  useful  objects  ; thus  : — 

The  A gri- Horticultural  Society  have  issued  the  first  Volume  of  a 
periodical  the  Krishi  Darpan,  edited  by  Baboo  P.  C.  Mitter  to  give 


• We  know  as  a fact  that  the  Education  Gazette  daring  the  mutiny  prevented  false 
Inpressions  being  spread  regarding  the  Authorities  in  various  quarters,  and  informed  tho 
people  of  the  real  state  of  the  mutiny.  It  is  surprising  what  strange  reports  get  afloat  in  the 
Mofussih 
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information  in  a popular  style  to  gardeners  and  others  on  gardening  and 
agricultural  subjects,  a thing  much  wanted.* 

The  Government  Education  Department -f-  have  issued,  during  the 
last  four  years,  a weekly  newspaper,  the  Education  Gazette,  edited  by 
Rev.  W.  Smith,  and  Baboo  Rangalal  Baneijea,  which  has  a circulation  of 
550  copies  in  different  Zillahs  of  Bengal.  It  gives  advertisements  of 
teachers  wanted,  educational  notifications,  epitome  of  general  news,  arti- 
cles on  popular  science,  Biography  and  History.  The  correspondence 
Department  has  called  forth  a host  of  mofussil  contributors. 

The  advocates  of  social  Reform  have,  during  the  last  4 years,  pub- 
lished a monthly  periodical,  the  Mdsik  Patrika  which,  in  simple  lan- 
guage, adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  ignorant,  points  out  various  social 
evils  among  Hindus,  and  in  the  form  of  popular  tales  recommends 
many  measures  of  improvement.  Though  the  law  in  favor  of  Widow 
re-marriage  has  been  to  a great  extent  a dead  letter,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  masses,  yet  the  ventilation  of  the  question  has  originated 
a number  of  books  in  Bengali  amounting  to  more  than  25  in  number — 
in  which  the  subject  is  handled  on  both  sides  ably,  the  main  question 
resting  on  the  interpretation  of  certain  passages  from  Menu  and  other 
Shastras.J  Ishwar  Chandra  Videasagur,  late  Principal  of  the  Sanskrit 
College,  has  published  three  works  on  the  subject,  which  have  met  with  a 


• There  are  36  different  subjects  treated  of  in  this  periodica), — besides  economic  ones— 
there  are  articles  on  the  culture  of  the  potatoe,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  teak,  melons,  sugar- 
cane, safflower,  peach,  pot  herbs,  celery,  flax,  fibres  of  Assam,  mulberry,  madder,  quinine 
&c.  Ac.  this  periodical  is  issued  at  intervals. 

f Equal  success  has  attended  a Hindi  aud  Urdu  journal  published  in  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces under  Government  Education  patronage. 

£ Among  these  books  are  the  Paunarbhab  Khandanang  pp.  57  or  refutation  of  the  argu- 
ments for  widow  re-marriage  by  Kalidus  Mittre — the  Vidhava  bibaha  baran  against  widow 
re- marriage  by  Itam  Tarklunkar  of  Prrada  — the  Vidhava  bibaha  ndluk,  a drama,  - the 
Vidhava  udbaha  ; — the  Vuihava  Manoranjun; — the  Vidhava  nishedh  ; — the  Purnatukhcr 
Khunnabhag ; - Vidhava  bibaha  by  Komul  Krishna  Antapurbodbaha  dvaUyeanimay  ; — 
the  Sapatni  natak  partly  an  attack  on  kulinism — Vidhava  bibaha  bad — Vidhava  bibahabad 
by  Dinobundoo  Ny unitun.  President  of  the  Dhurma  manna  prokashik*  Sabho.  Vaidhavca 
dharmodoy  pp.  70  by  Kundkomar  Kubirutna — Vidhabodbaha  nobcuyak  Pramabuli  6 
questions  with  answers  on  the  subject  by  Shyeamanth  Hoy  of  Pulta  ; Vidhava  bibaha 
Unachit  by  Kruhna  Kithorc  explaining  P&rashars  Commeutry — Vidhaba  bibaha  anuchit 
by  l’rosuno  Koomar  Mookherjea — Vidaba  bibaha  NUhed  Promanabali , by  Shushrjilum 
Tarkarutun  of  Kashipur,  and  Thakurdas  Sharma,  author  of  Bibhadavabibaha  bhramantaL 
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wide  circulation,  and  have  tended  much  to  break  down  ignorant  prejudi- 
ces.* The  taste  of  the  Hindus  for  dramatic  performances  has  been  em- 
ployed to  speed  on  the  cause  of  widow  re-marriage.  Several  ably  written 
Bengali  dramas  have  been  published,  which  in  caustic  and  cutting  lan- 
guage expose  the  evils  that  arise  from  widow  celibacy, — some  of  these  have 
been  acted  on  the  stage  by  Natives  to  crowded  audiences  both  in  Calcutta 
and  Hoogly  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  old  school  of  Hindus.  A 
drama  has  lately  been  published  holding  up  to  scorn  spirit-drinking 
and  ganja-smoking.  Babu  P.  C.  Mitter,  the  Librarian  of  the  Calcutta 
Public  Library  has,  with  a powerful  and  satirical  pen,  pointed  out  in  his 
Allal  Dulal  the  various  social  evils  that  exist  among  his  countrymen  ; 
he  has  just  issued  another  work  Mad  kaoye,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
in  the  form  of  a tale,  depicts  the  miseries  arising  from  drunken  habits 
among  his  countrymen,  and  the  Babu  has  a work  in  the  Pres3  advo- 
cating by  tales,  anecdotes,  biography,  &c.,  &c.  female  education.  The 
outrages  and  oppressions  of  the  Indigo  Planters  have  not  only  called 
forth  sougs,  but  also  a pamphlet  Bapri  bap  Nilkarer  ki  A tyedcJiar. 
Kuliuism  and  Caste  have  been  attacked  in  the  Sapaininatak, 
published  at  the  expense  of  Joykissen  Mnkerjea.  In  the  Kulin  kul  sar- 
basva  Natak  which  has  been  performed  on  the  stage  ; in  the  Bibdd 
bhangarnab  by  Nundo  Kumar  Kubiratna  ; in  the  Brahmatatva  Chur- 
amani  and  various  other  works,  social  reform  is  powerfully  advocated. 

The  Vedantists  (like  all  Indian  reformers  as  Nanak,  Kuvir)  have 
used  the  Vernacular  and  have  employed  as  their  monthly  organ,  during 
the  last  20  years,  the  Tatvabodhini  Patrika  which,  ably  edited,  contains 
very  valuable  articles  on  the  Veda,  Ethics,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Ancient  History.  It  circulates  about  800  copies  monthly.  There  are 
other  Bengali  periodicals,  the  organs  of  the  Vedantists — such  as  the 
Hitaishini  Patrika.  The  members  of  the  Tatvabodhini  Society  have 
done  much  by  their  publications  on  ethics  and  science  to  improve 
the  Bengali  language.  In  their  weekly  services  they  use  only  the 
Bengali  language.  They  sing  Bengali  Hymns  set  to  native  music,  and 
have  a Sermon  in  Bengali. 


• Ilia  works  Vfdhava  bibaha  prochalit  hay  ki  nahi,  in  three  volumes  exhaust  the  subject 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Sb&stras  to  show  that  widow  re-mairinge  was  not  prohibited  by  the 
ancient  Hindus-  Muhcshchunder  Chwamoni  of  Agurpara  ; Ramdayal  Turkratna  of  lihat- 
para  have  also  engaged  in  the  controversy. 
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7.  The  rapid  improvement  in  the  Vernacular  Press  then  evinces 
that  such  a measure  as  a censorship  is  not  required.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  past  In  1820  there  were  30  Bengali  books  published  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  5 on  Krishna,  2 on  Vishnu,  4 on  Durga,  3 tales,  5 
obscene,  with  single  works  on  dreams,  music,  astrology,  medicine. 
Rammohun’s  translations  and  Almanacks.  (See  Appendix  D.)  From 
1822  to  1826,  appeared  28  works,  all  with  three  exceptions  mythology 
or  fiction  (See  Appendix  E.)  Matters  proceeded  in  this  train  till 

improvement  of  Native  about  18o0,  when  the  tide  turned  in  favor  of 
Press  shown  by  contrast.  useful  works. 

In  1852  there  were  published  50  new  works,  and  among  them 
such  books  as  Lives  of  Nine  Eminent  Hindu  females,  Life  of  Clive, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespear,  A History  of  India,  a 
Natural  History,  Natural  Theology,  a Grammar  in  verse,  Life  of  Galileo, 
Moral  Tales.  In  1854  appeared  the  History  of  Bengal,  Isaac  Newton’s 
Life,  Elements  of  Agricultural  Science,  Shakespear’s  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Arabian  Nights,  True  Stories  from  History,  Monti  Tales. 
In  1856  we  have  a Moral  tale  of  Burdwan,  Moral  Lessons,  rEsop’s 
Fables,  Electric  Telegraph,  Popular  History  of  England,  Drama  on 
Widow  re-marriage,  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  Paul  and 
Virginia,  Luther’s  Life,  The  Steam  Engine,  Principles  of  Morality. 

In  1857  were  published  : — 

Han’s  Andersen’s  Moral  Tales — Ethical  Selections  from  Hindu  Writings— 
Drama  against  Hindu  Poligamy — Schmids  Grecian  History — Mensuration— Universal 

History — Life  of  Peter  the  Great — Life  of  William  Tell — Life  of  Alexander Life  of 

Timnr — Moral  and  Literary  Extracts — Missionary’s  Budgerow — Anecdotes  of  Provi- 
dence— Barths  Chnrch  History — Illustrated  Magazine — Moral  Anecdotes — Discovery 
of  America — Anecdotes  of  the  Elephant  and  Camel  with  Illustrations — Discussions  on 
Vedantism— Ethical  Instruction  by  Apologue — Police  Regulations — Drama  advocat- 
ing Widow  re-marriage — Ethical  Anecdotes — Drama  on  tho  evils  of  Widow  Celibacy 
— Arabian  Nights— Drama  on  Widow  re-marriage — Ancient  History  of  Persia — Drama 
advocating  Chastity — A tale  on  Social  Evils— Social  Reform  Magazine — The  Laws  of 
Matter  and  Motion — llasselas — ( liambcrs'  Moral  Class  Book — Agricultural  Miscellany 
— Lessons  on  Objects — Elements  of  Natural  Science  with  Diagrams — History  of  the 
Old  Fort  of  Calcutta -On  Natural  Curiosities — Historical  Tales — The  Ten  Persecutions 
of  the  primitive  Christians — Tale  of  Nur  Jehan — History  of  India— Defence  of 
Widow  re-mafriagc— Elizabeth  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia. 
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The  books  printed  for  sale 

in 

Calcutta  during  the  year  1857, 

arranged  according  to  subjects  amount  to  the  following 

No.  of  Books. 

No.  of  Copies. 

Almanacs ... 

... 

19 

1,36,000 

Biography  and  History  ... 

15 

20,150 

Christian 

... 

8 

9,550 

Dramatic  ...  ... 

8 

6,250 

Educational 

... 

40 

1,45,300 

Erotic. ...  ••• 

13 

14,250 

Fiction 

... 

28 

33,050 

Law 

8 

4,000 

Miscellaneous 

... 

12 

18,370 

Mythology  and  Hinduism  ... 

... 

85 

96,150 

Moral  Tales  and  Ethics  ... 

19 

39,700 

Musulman  Bengali 

... 

23 

24,600 

Natural  Sciences  ... 

... 

9 

12,250 

Newspapers  ...  ...  ... 

6 

2,950 

Peinodicals 

• a. 

12 

8,000 

Sanscrit— Bengali  ... 

— 

14 

15,000 

Total 

... 

322 

6,71,670 

The  following  is  a list  of  46 

Bengali  Presses  in 

Calcutta  with  the 

number  of  copies  of  Works  in  the  Bengali  language  printed  by  them 


for  sale : — 

Alipcre  Jail 
Anglo  India  Union ... 
Anubad  ... 

Bhaskar  ...  ... 

Bangala  ... 

Bungabidea  Prokashika 
Baptist  Mission 
Bengal  Superior  ... 
Bishop's  College 
Bhubun  Mohun 
Bisva  Prokash 
Choitanyea  Chundrodoy 
Chundrtka 
Cones  •••  ... 

Ifurihur  ... 

Hindu  Patriot  ... 

Ij/Anoday  . 

Jjjan  Ratnakar 
Hubita  Ratnakar  ... 

Xaderia  ...  ... 

Kamalalay  ... 

JCamalasan 
Bakhmibilas 
l\  ew  Press  ... 

Nistarini  ... 
Nityadhurmanuraujika 


7.000  | 

19.100 
4,8"0  ' 
4,300  I 
8,500  j 

400 

85.000 

5.000 
750 

3.000 
5,230 

47.000 
250 

14.000 

24.000 

1.000 

14.750 

3.000 
22,800 

2.000 
13,800 

18.000 

11.750 
750 

6,600 

2.100 


Probhakvr 
Purnachundradoy  ... 
Rahamani  ... 

Roy 

Royal  Phoenix 
Rozario  ...  ... 

Sanskrit  ... 

Sarbartha  Prokashika 
Satyearnab 
Shastra  Prokash  ... 
Stanhope  ... 

Sucharu  ... 
Sudhabarshan 
Sudha  Nidhi  . . 

Sudharnab  ... 

Sudhasindhu 
Sudcahasindhu,  Simla 
Tatvabodhini 
Videa  Ratna,  Mirjapur 
Video  Ratna,  Ahiritalla 


2.500 
8,450 

600 

4.300 
2,700 

3.300 
...  84,220 

300 

3,550 

23.00(1 

3.500 
8.000 

...  1,300 

27,700 
1,250 
26,300 
...  8,000 

...  19,300 

...  14,500 

...  38,000 


Total  for  sale  ...  — 5,71,670 

„ . ..  j by  Hindus  ...  7,750 

Gratuitous  j j,y  Christiana  ...  76,950 


Total  * ...  6,56,370 
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Except  in  the  list  for  1857  Educational  works  have  not  been 
mentioned,  but  the  following  is  the  number  of  each  kind  that 
has  been  published,  and  every  month  is  adding  a couple  of  works  to  it. 
Algebra  1 ; Arithmetics  2 ; Dictionaries  and  Vocabularies  60  ; Euclid 
1 ; Geographies  and  Maps  35  ; Grammars  30  ; History  and  B ography 
60  ; Mensuration  2 ; jXatural  History  25  ; Natural  Philosophy  23  ; 
Readers  Elementary  40  ; Readers  Advanced  35  ; School  Management  2. 
What  a contrast  with  the  past,  and  this  chiefly  the  result  of  the  past 
sis  years,  the  future  is  bright  with  hope  ! 

8.  The  great  question  of  Female  education  is  closely  identified  with 
the  improvement  of  a Vernacular  Press — considering  the  short  time  Hin- 
du Females  can  remain  under  school  instruction,  their  domestic  duties, 
and  the  state  of  Hindu  society,  the  staple  of  sound  tuition  must  be 
given  through  their  own  language — this  will  lead  to  a large  demand  for 
Vernacular  books,  both  for  schools  and  to  form  a family  library.  Native 
Females  are  very  intelligent,  many  are  now  learning  to  read  from  their 
husbands  and  brothers.  Some  of  the  books  of  the  Vernacular  Literature 
Committee  have  proved  very  interesting  to  Bengali  Females,  such  as 
the  translations  of  ‘ Elizabeth  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia,’  ‘Paul  and 
Virgiuia.’  Hans’ Andersens’ Tale,  Account  of  Sushila,  by  Aludhusudun 

Female  Education  aud  -Mookerjee.  The  introductory  reading  books  of 
Native  Frees.  Videasagur  and  Madhusudun  have  been  very 

valuable  in  Female  Schools.  If  Females  are  not  supplied  with 
good  books  they  will  be  sure  to  read  bad  ones,  we  know  of  a 
case  where  a female  of  the  higher  class  wished  a European  lady,  her 
teacher,  to  procure  for  her  the  licentious  tale  Videa  Sandar,  the  latter 
refused  and  gave  her  Sicshila  one  of  the  Vernacular  Literature  Society’s 
publications — the  result  was  that  half  a dozen  copies  of  the  last  work 
■was  sold  to  the  friends  of  the  family. 

9.  Many  advocates  of  a censorship  to  whom  non-existent  and  non- 
apparent  are  the  same,  think,  that  because  few  good  Bengali  books  came 
under  their  notice,  therefore,  there  are  few.  They  see  Natives  crowding 
English  Schools,  and  therefore  infer  that  the  Bengali  language  is  decaying ; 
to  such  we  would  say  look  at  the  past — last  century,  the  Moslem  in  Ben- 
gal allowed  no  language  but  Persian  as  the  language  in  the  Courts 
and  of  Government* — the  Brahmans  on  the  other  hand  despised  the  vul- 

* Quarterly  Frieud  uf  India  182G  pp.  138-1 56. 
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gar  tongue  and  bad  no  schools  for  teaching  it* — the  only  books  available 
were  a few  Mythological  works,  such  as  the  Ramoyan,  the  Ounga  Bhak- 
ti,  &c.  &c.  There  was  not  a single  prose  work.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  there  was  only  one  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  and  both  by  Euro- 
peans. Even  40  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Colebrooke,  Wilson  &c.  the 
Bengali  was  overlooked  by  the  European  Orien- 
Encourageraent  from  tsil  ista  of  the  dav.+  as  late  as  1826  Mr.  Marsh  man 

contrasting  the  past  of  J 1 

Bengali  literature  with  in  an  able  article  on  the  Native  Press  congratulated 
o picsent.  Philanthrophists  that  in  4 years  31  Bengali  works, 

with  a circulation  of  30,000  volumes,  were  printed — even  from  1835 
to  1845  the  Council  of  Education,  Missionaries  and  Natives  practically 
ignored  the  Bengali,  and  the  majority  of  the  students  with  their 
instructors  in  Government  and  Missionary  schools  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  language  of  the  people.  But  a change  came.  The 
attention  of  the  Council  of  Education  was  aroused  to  the  need  of 
insisting  on  the  Vernacular,  “ if  Government  Schools  were  to  have 
any  influence  beyond  the  walls  of  a College.”  Missionaries  began 
to  find  that  the  giving  native  converts  such  a training  through 
English  as  taught  them  to  despise  their  own  language,  and  disqua- 
lified them  both  to  write  and  preach  in  it — defeated  their  own  plans. 
Many  educated  Natives  on  grounds  of  nationality  found  the  neglect  of 
their  own  tongue  would  not  answer — the  result  of  this  and  other  mea- 
sures was,  a demand  for  Bengali  books  arose,  and  has  been  progressively 
increasing  year  by  year.J  The  number  of  books  printed  for  sale  in 
Calcutta,  was — 

In  1853  3,03,275 

In  1857  5,71,670 

and  yet  the  latter  was  a year  of  mutiny. 


* Brahminical  colleges  existed  at  Nuddca  for  6 centuries,  and  more  than  2000  were 
established  through  Bengal,  but  no  Pundit  connected  with  them  wrote  any  thing  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue  for  the  profanwn  vulgu*.  The  Pundit  despised  the  language  as  much  as  he  did 
tho  lower  orders.  Now  the  Pundits  of  the  Sanscrit  College  are  tlie  best  and  most 
popular  writers  in  Bengali. 

+ The  following  list  of  works  patronised  by  Government  for  the  College  of  Fort  William 
from  1802  to  1852  show  how  scanty  were  the  materials  of  Bengali  literature  until  a late 
period.  See  Appendix  F. 

J In  1821  it  was  pronounced  a great  triumph  that  “ there  are  no  less  than  4 N'ativf 
Presses  in  constant  employ.”  In  1857  there  are  more  than  40  and  in  one  year  nearly 
800,000  volumes  are  printed. 


J 
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10.  Though  during  the  year  of  mutiny,  the  minds  of  men  gene- 
rally were  agitated  with  alarm  for  the  future,  and  the  ordinary  routine 
of  business  was  suspended — yet  with  the  exception  of  one  work  in  Ben- 
gali on  Hindu  loyalty  (Rajbhakti)  and  articles  in  Bengali  Newspapers, 

Only  one  book  on  the  there  is  no  document  in  Bengali  which  would  throw 
Mutiny  published.  aDy  Historical  light  on  the  mutiny,  or  even  refer 

to  it  It  has  always  been  so.  A taste  for  historic  research  has  yet  to  be 
created  in  Bengal,  even  to  the  present  time,  there  is  not  a single 
book  of  travels  in  Bengali.  Previous  to  1840,  there  were  only  2 works 
in  Bengali  that  referred  to  the  past  of  this  country,  one  the  Life  of 
Pratapadit'ya,  a Sunderbund  Raja  in  the  days  of  Akbar,  and  the  other 
the  Life  of  KrMnachunder  Roy,  a Raja  of  Nuddea,  last  century,  who 
was  the  Mocenas  of  Pundits  and  Brahmans.*  Education  is,  however,  creat- 
ing a demand  for  historical  books  in  the  Bengali  language,  and  we  have 
now  3 different  histories  of  Greece,  3 ditto  of  Rome,  3 of  England, 
1 of  Egypt,  8 of  India,  3 of  Bengal,  2 of  Ancient  History,  1 of 
Church  History,  1 of  Jewish  History,  1 of  the  Punjab. 

11.  The  above  returns  give  5,71,67°  Bengali  books  as  printed 
for  sale  in  Calcutta  in  the  year  1857.  This  is  less  than  what  was 
really  piinted,  as  the  compiler  has  since  met  with  various  works  not 
included  in  this  list  and  the  conductors  of  Presses  in  many  cases  do  not 

Ketums  undcr-esti-  beep  accurate  accounts  of  all  the  books  they  print, 

mat*  the  number  of  0r  they  are  reluctant  to  furnish  them,  suspecting 
books.  . ... 

there  may  be  some  motive  m connection  with 
taxation  in  one's  applying  for  a list  If  it  be  so  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
circulation  of  Anglo  Indian  Newspapers,  one  cannot  be  surprised  then 
at  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  statistics  of  Native  Newspapers.  Allow- 
ing then  for  under-estimates,  I calculate  that  the  number  of  printed 
Bengali  books  for  sale  has  amounted  to  6,00,000.  This  is  exclusive  of 
7,750  printed  for  gratuitous  distribution  by  certain  Hindu  patrons  of 
Native  literature  such  as  the  Raja  of  Burdwan,  Kali  Prasanna  Sing,  and 
of  76,950  Tracts  and  Scriptures  given  away  by  the  Bible  and  the  Tract 
Society  of  Calcutta  It  is  pleasing  however  to  find  that  the  latter  bodies 
are  beginning  practically  to  recognize  the  principle,  that  the  giving  away 

* It  is  singular  that  to  Berlin  we  owe  the  most  authentic  information  regarding 
this  Raja's  family.  A Sanscrit  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  King  of  Prussia  has  been  lately 
printed  with  an  English  translation  which  gives  many  interesting  details  regarding  the 
Baja's  family  last  century. 
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books  and  tracts,  however  useful  for  printers  and  paper  manufacturers,  is 
not  calculated  to  lead  to  the  hooks  being  valued,  and  tends  to  encourage  the 
production  of  a class  of  works  not  adapted  to  Natives  or  to  oriental  tastes. 


12.  I have  made  no  Return  of  Urdu  or  Persian  works,  printed  in 
Calcutta,  as  1 do  not  know  those  languages  and  I would  he  unwilling  to 
take  returns  and  descriptions  from  Muhammadans  on  mere  trust, — I found 
too  a reluctance  to  afford  me  any  information.  Of  this  however  I feel 
sure,  that  the  Musulman  mind  is  much  more  active  and  alive  to  passing 
events  than  foreigners  suppose,  when  I visited  the  Urdoo  and  Persian 
. , ...  Presses  in  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Lucknow,  6 years  ago, 

not  Persian  or  Urdu  1 was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  astonishing  amount 
of  printing  going  on  in  those  languages  at  the 
above  places.  Here  in  Calcutta,  there  is  doubtless  a similar  state  of 
things,  but  there  are  few  Europeans  interested  on  the  subject  or  suffi- 
ciently competent  to  give  information.*  There  are  Presses  also  at 
Serampore,  Dacca  and  Burdwan. 


13.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  a decided  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  paper  and  style  of  printing — the  majority  of  Bengali 
books  are  now  printed  on  good  paper,  with  clear  types, — a great 
contrast  to  former  days ; even  20  years  ago,  the  following  description  wa3 
given  of  a Native  Press  “ a wooden  Press  which  threatens  to  go  to  pieces 

Improvements  in  pap-  with  every  impression  ; types  which  are  obliged 
er  cud  typogrphy.  to  do  duty  long  after  they  ought  to  have  returned  to 

the  crucible  ; paper  which  consists  of  old  socks  kept  together  by  rice  paste, 
and  workmen,  hardly  operatives,  who  will  actually  set  four  large  quarto 
pages  and  send  them  to  press  for  one  Rupee.”  There  is  as  good  work 
turned  out  now  from  Native  Presses  as  from  European  ones — and  a wooden 
Press  is  a curiosity.  It  is  singular  that  in  the  Agra  Presidency  nearly  all 
the  Presses  are  lithographic,  while  in  Calcutta  there  are  very  few. 

14.  The  new  Bengali  works  published  by  Natives  are  generally 
rather  high  priced  when  they  are  copy-wriglit,  as  various  natives  now 
find  the  composing  of  Bengali  books  profitable,  and  some  authors  draw 
a regular  income  from  them.  This  is  a good  sign,  as  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire,  still  small  profits  and  quick  returns  have  been  found  by 
Chambers,  Cassel  and  others,  the  most  lucrative  method  in  the  long  run. 
Books  for  the  masses,  not  copy-wright,  are  very  cheap.  We  have  before 


* See  a list  of  Persian  aud  Urdu  Presses  iu  Calcutta,  Appendix  (J. 
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us  a copy  of  a Bengali  Almanac  on  good  piper  of  302  pp.  in  8vo, 
The  price  of  Boots  printed  at  60  pages  for  the  anna,  while  some  Al- 
lu"'eri1-  in  macs  on  inferior  paper  are  sold  at  80  pages 

for  the  anna ; this  almanac  sells  at  the  rate  of  6,000  copies  annually. 
The  Shishubodh  or  Lindlay  Murray  of  Bengal  sells  60  pages  for  the 
anna,  6 or  8 editions  are  published  annually;  the  Vide  a Similar,  a po- 
pular tale,  is  sold  at  61  pp.  16mo.  for  1 anna.  The  Vernacular  Li- 
terature Committee  have  had  some  of  their  books  printed  in  editions 
of  2,000  copies  at  60  pp.  16mo.  for  an  anna.*  Nothing  has  yet  been 
done  to  bring  out  books  in  the  Education  Department  for  the  Village 
Schools  at  this  price,  till  this  is  done,  books  can  be  of  very  little  use  in 
indigenous  schools. -f- 


15.  When  we  consider  that  not  3 per  cent  of  the  rural  po- 
pulation of  Bengal  can  read  intelligently,  and  consequently  that  moro 
than  29,000,000  in  Bengal  are  shut  out  from  all  the  knowledge 
that  can  be  conveyed  by  useful  books*  and  yet  that  600,000  books 
were  printed  for  sale  in  one  year,  we  can  see  what  a prodigious  im- 
petus will  be  given  to  the  Native  Press,  when  Educational  agencies 

Largo  Bale  of  looks  0n  3 kr8e  SCale  wil1  be  aPPlied  t0  the  now 
though  ryots  caunot  mentally  inert  masses.  According  to  this  ratio, 

were  the  masses  educated,  we  should  have 
5,000,000  Bengali  volumes  annually  published — for  the  Bengali 
p>easant  is  anxious  for  knowledge  when  once  his  curiosity  is  roused. 
If  with  so  little  done  yet  for  vernacular  Education,  with  Female  Edu- 
cation little  more  than  a subject  for  school  boy  Essays  and  declamation 
such  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Native  Press,  what  will  it  be  20  years 


* The  following  are  items  of  the  average  prices  of  books  in  former  days— In  1820 
Pearson’s  Anglo  Bengali  Grammar  102  pp.  8vo.  sold  for  2 Us. — the  V idea  Sundara  in  1825 
nt  l Rupee  on  bad  paper,  now  obtainable  at  2 annas,  good  paper. — Shishu  bodh  sold  in 
1825  at  8 annas,  now  to  be  had  nt  3 pice. 

f The  Government  have  during  the  last  40  years  made  a grant  to  the  Calcutta  School 
Book  Society  of  Rs.  500  monthly  to  bring  out  cheap  books — but  the  Society  so  far  from 
doing  it,  have  been  undersold  by  Natives  in  every  direction  owing  to  the  high  charges  of 
the  Baptist  Mission  l^ress,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Establishment ; & Sub-Committee  of 
the  Society  have  lately  reported  on  the  subject  thus — “ a poor  boy  in  the  Mofussil  pays  for 
his  book  to  the  School  Book  Society  twice  as  much  as  the  original  cost.” 

♦ And  even  of  the  village  teachers  or  Gurumohashays  out  of  50,000  not  more  than 
100  can  read  intelligently.  In  Bombay  not  3 per  cent,  of  the  population  can  read,  and  tho 
readers  arc  chiefly  of  the  Brahman  class. 
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hence  ? Government  attention  has  been  drawn  to  ameliorating  the  social 
condition  of  the  ryot — but  mental  enligktment  must  be  an  accompani- 
ment to  it,  to  give  him  a manly  feeling  to  resist  Zemindar  and  Planter 
oppression — to  make  him  feel  he  is  a man  by  the  quickening  influences 
of  Education.  Were  the  50,000  Gurumohashays  or  village  teachers  of 
Bengal  roused  into  action,  what  a prodigious  impetus  would  it  give  to 
the  Press. 

1 6.  Few  Bengali  books  are  sold  in  European  shops.  A person  may 
be  twenty  years  in  Calcutta,  and  yet  scarcely  know  that  any  Bengali 
books  are  printed  by  Bengalies  themselves.  He  must  visit  the  native 
part  of  the  town  and  the  Chitpoor  road,  their  Pater  Noster  How,  to  gain 
any  information  on  this  point.  The  Native  presses  are  generally  in  by- 
How  Bengali  Book*  'anes  with  little  outside  to  attract,  yet  they  ply  a 
a™  sold-  busy  trade.  Of  late  several  educated  natives  have 

opened  shops  for  the  sale  of  Bengali  works,  and  we  know  the  case  of 
one  man  who  realizes  Rupees  500  per  month  profit,  but  the  usual  mode 
of  sale  is  by  hawkers,  of  whom  there  are  more  than  200  iu  connection 
with  the  Calcutta  presses.*  These  men  may  be  seen  going  through  the 
native  part  of  Calcutta  and  the  adjacent  towns  with  a pyramid  of  books 
on  their  head.  They  buy  the  books  themselves  at  wholesale  price,  and 
often  sell  them  at  a distance  at  double  the  price  which  brings  them  in 
probably  6 or  8 Rupees  monthly,  though  we  know  of  one  mau  who 
realizes  by  book  ha.vking  more  than  100  Rupees  monthly.  This  system 
is  an  example  to  Europeans.  The  Natives  find  the  best  advertisement 
for  a Bengali  book  is  a living  agent  who  shows  the  book  itself.  Various 
valuable  Bengali  works  have  been  printed,  which  have  rotted  on  a 
book-seller’s  shelves,  simply,  because  the  agency  of  hawkers  was  not 
brought  into  action. "I" 

* Many  of  them  sell  books  during  8 months  in  the  year,  and  devote  the  rainy  season 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields. 

f “ Even  EBgland  with  its  bookshops  and  expensive  advertising  Bystem,  has  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  agency  of  book  hawkers  to  got  useful  books  among  the  masses. 
In  Hampshire  a Hants  Book  Hawking  Society  has  been  working  with  great  success  during 
the  lost  9 years.  A Church  of  England  Book-hawking  union  has  lately  been  formed,  of 
which  the  Prince  Consort  is  the  patron,  they  have  published  a list  of  books  which  they 
require  to  be  written  in  a simple  language,  but  in  a lively  style,  saleable  at  a price  not 
exceeding  one  shilling,  to  comprise  historical  and  scientific  subjects  in  a scries  of  stories  for 
cottagers  and  especially  for  young  men.’’ 
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17.  With  orientals  it  is  a common  practice  to  be  read  to,  and  hence 
numbers  who  cannot  read  themselves  listen  to  those  who  can.  Readers 
(Kathaks)  are  often  hired  to  recite  or  chant  certain  works,  and  most 
impressively  do  some  of  them  execute  this — one  of  them  recited  lately  to 
myself  from  memory  any  passages  I selected  from  the  Ramayan,  Rag- 
huvansa,  Mahabharat ; the  mode  of  reciting  them  was  most  impressive ; 
some  of  these  men  earn  500  Rupees  a month,  and  even  in  the  present 
day,  cases  are  known  when  a man  in  one  month  has  obtained  Rupees 
2,000.  We  know  a native  who  was  for  years  employed  by  a rich  Babu  to 
read  2 hours  daily  to  40  or  50  females  in  his  house.  This  has  been  a 
practice  from  time  immemorial  in  Bongal — where  “ readings  ” as  in  all 
Eastern  countries  have  been  so  popular,  and  where  intonation,  gesture, 
&c.,  make  a book  listened  to  more  telling,  than  when  simply  read. 
Women  sometimes  sit  in  a circle  round  a woman,  who  reads  a book 
to  them.  Allowing  them  an  average  of  10  hearers  or  readers  to  each  book, 
Who  read  Bengali  we  calculate  that  these  600,000  Bengali  books 
bool£9'  have  2,000,000  readers  or  hearers.  But  indepen- 

dently of  this,  the  increase  of  English  Schools  is  swelling  the  number  of 
Bengali  readers  considerably — it  has  been  calculated  that  out  of  the 
number  of  natives  who  attend  English  Schools  in  Calcutta,  9 out  of 
10  never  acquire  that  knowledge  of  English  which  would  enable  them  to 
read  English  with  ease  and  without  the  teasing  reference  to  a dictionary, 
while  in  the  Mofussil  19  out  of  20  are  in  the  same  state.  These  persons 
then  having  had  their  minds  roused,  fall  back  on  books  in  their  own 
language — they  have  attended  English  Schools  not  from  the  love  of 
knowledge,  but  from  the  love  of  pice,  as  a means  of  earning  their  bread, 
hence  the  majority  forget  their  English  studies,  and  find  it  pleasanter  to 
read  in  the  mother-tongue. 


18.  That  the  Bengali  mind  has  been  roused  from  the  torpor 
of  ages,  is  pretty  clear  from  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Bengali 
Authors.  I have  before  me  a list  of  them  which  I have  drawn  up,  and 
which  gives  the  names  of  more  than  700,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a great  ambition  to  be  a writer  in  his  own  language.  The  supply  i9 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  were  there  a larger  reading  population, 
authors  would  multiply  still  more  rapidly.  One  good  sign  that  author- 
ship is  becoming  naturalized  is  that  advantage  is  taken  very  much  of 
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Who  write  Bengali  the  law  of  copy-wright  and  some  natives  refuse 
*'oolt9'  to  sell  the  copy-wright  except  at  a high  price. 

The  Vaishnab  reform  <>f  Hinduism  three  centuries  ago  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  Bengal,  and  reminds  us  strongly  of  Buddhism  in  its 
employing  in  opposition  to  the  Brahmans,  the  vernacular  as  its  agent — 
lienee  the  most  ancient  Authors  in  the  Bengali  language  are  Vaislinahs, 
who  wrote  three  centuries  ago  such  works  as  the  Chaitanya  chari- 
tmnrita,  Chuitanyed  Bhagavut.  Vaishnab  books  issue  largely  from 
the  Native  Press.  Many  of  the  Vaishnab  women  can  read  and  write.* 
It  is  a similar  case  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  where  four-fifths  of 
the  Hindi  MSS.  are  Vaishnab,  while  there  is  very  little  Sivite  liter- 
ature either  in  the  Bengali  or  Hindi  languages.^- 

Bengali  Authors  belong  chiefly  to  the  Brahman  and  Kyast  castes ; 
though  one  of  the  most  learned  Sanscrit  and  Bengali  scholars  of  the 


• We  know  the  case  of  a Vaishnab  widow  in  Calcutta,  who  not  only  reads  and  writes 
Bengali  well  but  is  also  acquainted  with  Sanscrit,  and  supports  herself  by  copying 
Sanscrit  works. 

t As  an  encouragement  to  Bengali  Authors,  and  an  illustration  of  what  even  <hu 
individual  can  effect  in  the  case  of  vernacular  literature  by  supplying  mental  pabulum  to 
tens  of  thousands,  we  give  a list  of  works  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  compiled  or  translated 
by  Shiva  Prasad,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Government  Schools  at  Benares. 

In  Hindi  a Primer  with  engravings — 50,000  copies  of  the  6th  Edition  were  printed. 

Orthographical  Primer— Reader— Arithmetic— Letter  writer— Rudiments  of  knowledge- 
Introduction  to  Geography— Rise  and  fall  of  the  Sikh  nation— Self  Instructor— Manual  of 
teachers— Miscellany— A tale  of  infanticide— Easy  Reader— Geography— Tales  for  women— 
Anecdotes— A Christian  Tale , another  Christian  Tale, — - Moral  precepts  translated  from  the 
Sanscrit—  Wilson's  Introduction  to  the  Rig  Veda  translated— Extract  from  Menu, 

In  Urdu  a Miscellany,  pt.  1,  Do.  pt.  2,  Do.  pt  3. — Sanelford  and  Merton  translated,  Geo- 
graphy pt.  1. — Geography  pt.  2. — Geography  pt.  3. — Extracts  from  Life  inearnest.  — DunnsIUn  a 
Tale  i — Henry  and  his  Rearer. — Cleon  and  Mare , a Tale ; — True  Heroism,  a Tale, — a Lecture 
on  Digestion  ; — On  Railways.  4 1 books  in  all  by  one  man,  most  of  these  have  had  an  immense 
circulation— the  Author  is  a good  Sanscrit  Scholar ; we  have  no  one  Bengalee  Author  so  prolific* 
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day  Raja  Radakant  Dey  is  a Sudra.*  It  is  singular  that  in  the 
Tamil  which  had  a literature  many  centuries  previous  to  the  Bengali, 
the  chief  writers  are  Sudras,  and  one  of  the  first  among  them  was  a 
woman  named  Anveiar. 

Missionary  Anglo  Vernacular  Educational  Institutions,  though 
giving  in  several  cases  a very  high  course  of  instruction,  after  a 
quarter  of  a century  have  been  very  barren  in  Bengali  Authors. 
However,  matters  are  improving  in  this  respect,  and  more  instruction 
through  Bengali  is  now  given  in  those  Institutions. 

The  most  popular  and  influential  authors  in  Bengali  are  those 
who  have  studied  Sanscrit  and  English — while  natives  who  have  adopted 
English  models  for  Bengali  composition  have  been  neither  intelligible 
nor  acceptable  to  their  countrymen, — the  English  idea  was  excellent, 
but  it  needed  an  oriental  garb — it  was  a skeleton,  and  required  flesh 
and  blood. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  activity  of  mind  of  various  Pundits,  we 
give  in  the  Appendix  a list  of  works  composed  by  one  of  them  Raghu- 
nunda  Gosmami  of  Pota,  Thanna  Burdwan.  See  Appendix  H. 


* Kasi  Das  who  translated  the  Mahabarat  three  centuries  ago  into  Bengali,  was 
a Sudra.  Kirti  B as  the  translator  of  the  Ramayan  a century  ago,  was  also  a Sudra  ; 
the  learned  of  that  day  however  denounced  it  io  the  following  rescript  copied  from 
the  Sanskrit.  M As  it  is  not  the  work  of  a Pundit  let  it  not  be  read”  their  fulminations  were 
of  little  avail  as  the  Ramayan  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  read  books  in  Bengali  —even 
still  the  Pundits  will  not  read  this  Ramayan  on  acconnt  of  the  translator  being  a Sudra. 
A Vaishnab  Sudra  Prem  Das  composed  the  following  works — Chaitanyea  Bhagavat , Chat - 
ianyea  Chundroday,  Chaitanyea  Chwitamirita,  Chaitanyea  Mongol,  Chaitanyea  Sang  it  a. 
Among  Sudra  authors  whose  writings  are  popular  is  Nil  Mani  Bysack  of  the  Weaver  caste  — 
his  History  of  India  and  Lives  of  nine  eminent  Hindu  females,  are  standard  works.  Among 
the  list  of  authors  who  in  a dark  day  gave  Dante-like  encouragement  to  his  native  tongue,  the 
name  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy  must  not  be  omitted ; as  a scholar  he  could  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  English,  Sanscrit  and  Persian,  revel  in  the  beauties  of  those  polished  tongues— but 
he  did  not  despise  “ the  tongue  which  his  mother  taught  him”  and  he  battled  in  it  for  the 
rights  of  widows  and  women,  he  is  the  author  of  the  following  works  : — 

Vedie  Upanishad  translated. — The  Vedanta  Satra  translated — Replies  to  a Bhattar- 
charjea,— a Goswami  a Kavitakar,  a Dharmaaansthapanakankshi,  a Subramanya  Sastri, 
Palhta  Pradau  or  a Vedantic  viaticum— conference  on  widow  burning —Avataranika  or  creed 
of  ancient  Brahmins, — Brahimnical  Magazine—  Gurupadukd  or  reverence  for  the  Guru— 
Bengali  Grammar — the  Gayatri  or  holy  charm. 

. C 
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East  Indians,  though  children  of  the  soil,  and  so  favorably  situated 
in  many  cases  for  gaining  a good  knowledge  of  the  na'ive  language,  have 
done  scarcely  any  thing  in  Eengali  composition.  Russia  can  boast  that 
her  Milton,  Poushkin  is  a Mulatta  of  Negro  origin,  but  Bengal  has 
never  had  either  East  Indians  or  Portuguese  who  were  good  Vernacular 
writers. 


19.  The  evident  tendency  of  Bengali  style  now  is  to  combine 
simplicity  with  elegance,  to  take  the  Sanscrit  as  the  best  and  most  suit- 
able model,  yet  to  write  to  the  level  of  the  people.  In  Bengali,  however, 
as  in  English  there  is  a wide  diversity  of  style  from  the  Johnsonianism 
of  the  Tatvaboihini  Patrilca  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Nabandri. 
The  Editor  of  the  Masik  Patrilca * a monthly  Magazine  has  adopted  the 
colloquial  style — very  good  for  females  and  others  who  have  never  learned 
thoroughly  their  mother  tongue — but  this  is  not  the  style  of  books  gene- 
rally acceptable,  as  natives  consider  language  ought 
to  have  some  elegance  and  not  the  baldness  of  the 
bazar.  This  latter  style  has  not  answered,  though  the  Editor  Radhanatb 
Sikdar  devoted  much  time  and  zeal  to  popularise  it.  It  is  a striking  fact 
that  Persian  which  was  the  language  of  Musulmans  in  Bengal  for  5 
centuries  has  left  no  trace  of  itself  in  Bengali  style  with  the  excep- 
tion of  law  Books  and  of  the  Life  of  Pratapadityea  written  by  Ram 
Bose  for  the  students  of  Fort  William  College  57  years  ago,  was  so 
interlarded  with  Persian  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  a Bengali  of  the 
present  day.  Young  Bengal  will  interlard  Euglish  phrases  in  his  conver- 
sation, but  these  enter  not  into  books. 


Style  ol  Bengali  books. 


20.  In  tracing  the  rise  of  Vernacular  Literature  in  Russia,  England, 
France,  &c.,  we  see  that  the  first  process  is  translation  and  imitation  of 
foreign  models — necessarily  so,  for  men  must  get  new  ideas  before  they 
can  mould  them— the  next  step  is  free  and  adapted  translation,  and  finally 
original  composition.  Last  century  Bengali  was  chiefly  a translation  from 
the  Sanscrit  not  from  the  Persian,  which  notwithstanding  Moslem  enact- 


• It  is  a striking  mark  of  tho  improvement  of  style  in  Bengali,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  whose  improvement  Dr.  Carey  labored  in  successive  Editions  very  hard  for 
40  years  and  which  he  considered  almost  a standard  in  Bengali,  is  now  entirely  superseded 
by  Dr.  Yate’s  translation,  which  in  point  of  elegance  and  idiom  shows  what  the  powers  of 
the  Bengitli  language  have  become. 
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mente  had  little  effect  on  the  Bengali  book  language ; this  half  century 

translations  have  been  chiefly  from  the  English. 

Original  Composition.  . . 

However,  not  much  has  been  done  yet  in  original 
composition,  with  the  exception  of  the  Periodical  and  Newspaper 
press,  which  contains  a vast  mass  of  original  matter,  both  in  prose 
and  verse ; among  the  latter  the  poetry  of  Ishwar  Chundra  Gupta,  late 
Editor  of  the  Probhakar,  holds  a high  place  for  its  beauty  and  the  vein 
of  originality.  Sanscrit  has  yielded  very  freely  subjects  of  translation, 
and  of  late  years  English,  but  the  translation  school  of  the  Sanscrit 
College  have  avoided  the  rock  of  being  slaves  to  the  letter,  and  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  a free  exposition  of  the  text,  omitting  such 
English  passages  as  would  not  be  suitable  for  translation.  The  trans- 
lations of  Rasselas  and  Telemachus  are  models  in  this  respect.  Tek 
Chand  i.  e.  Babu,  P.  C.  Slitter  has  been  very  successful  in  original  tales, 
and  Madhu  Sudan  Mookeijea  in  one  on  Female  Education. 

The  Vernacular  Literature  Society  of  Calcutta  desirous  of  encourag- 
ing original  composition,  offered  standing  prizes  of  Rupees  200  for  any 
new  original  works  in  Bengali,  approved  by  the  Society,  of  not  less  than 
100  printed  pages  12tno.  when  printed,  on  any  of  the  following  subjects, 
Natural  History  and  Science,  Topography  and  Geography,  Commerce 
and  Political  Ecomony,  Popular  and  Practical  Science,  The  Industrial 
Arts,  Education,  Biography,  Didactic  fiction.  Out  of  10  MSS.  sub- 
mitted for  prizes,  only  two  obtained  it  viz. The  Sfiushil-upaJchyidn 
by  Madhu  Sudan  Mookeijea,  a moral  tale  pointing  out  the  defects  and 
requisites  for  native  girls  and  the  Padmini-upakyean  by  Ranga  Lai 
Baneijee,  a tale  of  Rajputana  in  verse — both  are  admirable  models. 

As  yet  little  success  has  attended  the  above  prize  plan  for  the 
reason  that  so  few  English  Educated  Natives  are  as  yet  competent  to 
write  idiomatically  and  forcibly  in  their  own  tongue,  uud  those  igno- 
rant of  English  are  deficient  in  ideas,  we  need  as  original  Bengali 
Authors  men,  who  to  a knowledge  of  the  idioms  and  popular  phrase- 
ology of  the  Bengali  add  an  acquaintance  with  English  to  afford  them 
a wide  range  of  information  and  with  Sanscrit  to  give  them  the  power 
of  polishing  their  style,  and  availing  themselves  of  its  boundless 
illustrations  and  oriental  imagery. 
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21.  With  respect  to  translation  from  the  English  into  Bengali,  two 
things  are  wanting — to  drop  many  English  illustrations  unintelligible  to  a 
native,  substituting  for  illustrations  drawn  from  the  oak,  the  daisey,  &c., 
ones  derived  from  the  rich  resources  of  the  Poets  of  Bengal,  and  it  is  in 
this  respect  that  a knowledge  of  Sanscrit  would  be  of  value  to  English 
scholars  among  natives  by  furnishing  them  with  a rich  stock  of  oriental 
images  and  metaphors,  how  ample  the  store  is  may  be  seen  in  Southeys 
Course  of  Kehama,  Milmans  Nali  and  Damayanit,  Griffith’s  translations 
from  the  Sanscrit,  &c.  &c.  It  is  owing  to  Sanscrit  being  already  provided 
TrannUtions  ’require  with  this  stock  of  indigenous  imagery  that  trans- 
■daptatiou.  lations  from  the  Sanscrit  are  so  easy  and  so  intelli- 

gible, and  that  the  Bible  itself  comes  so  home  to  the  feelings  of  an  Orien- 
tal. * The  Bengali  language  for  purposes  of  illustration  contains  a rich 
variety  of  proverbial  sayings ; more  than  1 ,200  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Author.  A work  by  Nil  Ratna  Haidar  was  printed  in  1826,  the 
Bahudarehan,  a collection  of  Proverbs  in  English,  Latin,  Bengali, 
Sanscrit,  Persian  and  Arabic,  also  in  1830  by  the  same  author,  the 
Kobita.  Rainakar,  a collection  of  Proverbs  in  popular  use  translated 
into  Bengali  and  English.  Morton’s  Collections  of  803  Bengali  and 
70  Sanskrit  Proverbs  with  an  English  translation  is  of  value  in  this 
respect  More  recently  has  appeared  in  1856  the  Siti  Ratna  a 
collection  of  248  Ethical  Gems  from  the  Sanscrit  with  a Bengali 
translation. 

22. — Almanacs — Printed,  for  Sale  135,000  Copies. 

This  estimate  we  feel  convinced  is  too  low  ; there  are  probably  as 
many  as  2,50,000  copies  of  Almanacs  published  annually.  Almanacs 
circulate  where  few  other  Bengali  books  reach  ; just  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Bengali  year  is  a busy  season  with  the  Native 
Almanac  sellers  of  Calcutta ; book-hawkers  in  numbers  may  be  seen 
issuing  from  the  printing  presses,  freighted  with  the  store  of  Almanacs 
which  they  carry  far  and  wide  some  of  which  they  sell  at  the  low  rate  of 
80  pages  for  one  anna.  The  Bengali  Almanac  is  as  necessary  for  the 
Bengali  as  his  hooka  or  his  pan,  without  it  he  cannot  determine  the  auspi- 
cious days  for  marrying  (22  in  the  year),  for  first  feeding  an  infant  with 


* The  Madras  Education  Board  use  a very  good  term  for  this— exposition  i,  e,  not  a 
slavish  adhesion  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  not  translation. 
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rice  (27  days  in  the  year),  the  feeding  the  mother  with  rice  in  the 
fifth  month  of  gestation  (12  days),  for  commencing  the  building  of  a 
house,  for  boring  the  ears,  putting  the  chalk  into  the  hands  of  a boy 
to  teach  him  to  write,  when  a journey  is  to  be  begun,  or  the  calculating 
the  duration  and  malignity  of  a fever. 

We  have  seen  Almanacs  135  years  old  in  MSS.  In  former  days 
a rupee  a copy  was  paid  for  printed  Almanacs ; now  the  same  kind 
are  to  be  had  for  2 annas,  this  cheapness  has  greatly  reduced  the 
profits  of  the  old  daivajyaa  or  astrologers,  who,  like  a Doctor  in  Europe, 
has  in  various  cases  the  right  of  entre  into  the  female  apartments. 
Messrs  Cones  and  Co.  have  got  up  an  Almanac  profusely  illustrated 
containing  304  pages  and  sold  wholesale  for  7 annas — 20,000  copies 
were  purchased  by  natives  last  year. 

To  counteract  the  evils  of  the  Native  Almanacs — the  Tract  Society  of 
Calcutta  as  well  as  certain  Church  of  England  Missionaries  published  an 
Almanac — but  it  did  not  sell,  the  subjects  were  too  foreign  to  Native 
tastes.  In  1854  and  1855  the  Vernacular  Literature  Committee  published 
a cheap  Almanac  200  pp.  at  4 annas  a copy,  the  first  year  2,500  copies 
were  sold,  the  next  year  only  419,  the  Hindus  having  discovered  in  the 
meanwhile,  that  though  the  Almanac  was  got  up  in  style  and  appear- 
ance like  their  own  and  contained  much  valuable  information  on  medi- 
cine, plants  and  fairs,  yet  that  all  astrological  matter  was  omitted.  The 
following  is  a list  of  subjects  in  this  Almanac  “ Under  each  day  of  the 
year,  a memorandum  of  whatever  occurs  on  that  day,  of  importance — 
such  as  Holidays,  commencement  of  Sessions,  Collectors’  Sales,  &c. 
Among  other  items  of  information  will  be  found  the  following — Tables 
of  Exchange  ; Wages  Tables  ; the  Weights  and  Measures  prevalent  in 
each  District ; Rules  and  Tables  of  Fees  in  the  Small  Cause  Court ; 
Table  of  the  corresponding  dates  of  the  different  Indian  ./Eras ; Revenue 
and  Circuit  Divisions,  with  the  Districts  comprised  in  each  ; Police 
Sub-divisions,  with  their  respective  Thannahs ; Gardeners’  Calendar ; 
Medical  Memoranda;  Directions  for  the  Route  to  Benares;  Statistics; 
Table  of  Remarkable  Events  for  the  last  1 00  years,  &c.  &c.  &c.” 

The  getting  up  an  Almanac  on  this  plan  is  still  a great  de- 
sideratum. 
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23.— Biography  and  History— Printed  for  Sale  20,150  Copies. 

A taste  for  history  springing  up  among  a people  who  have  always 
regarded  History  as  a subject  of  trifling  consequence  in  a world  quickly 
passing  away — is  a good  sign.  Among  the  works  published  during  1857 
are  a free  translation  of  Schmidts  Grecian  History,  Sketch  of  Universal 
History,  Lives  of  Peter  the  Great,  William  Tell,  Alexander  and  Timur, 
Barth’s  Church  History,  A Life  of  Captain  Richardson,  History  of  the 
Capture  of  Calcutta  ; we  have  besides  3 Histories  of  Bengal,  8 of  India. 
2 Universal,  3 of  Rome,  3 of  Greece,  3 of  England,  2 of  the  Jews, 
1 of  Egypt,  1 of  the  Punjab,  1 of  Muhammadanism.  To  this  are  to  be 
added  Biographies  of  Galileo,  Newton,  Herschell,  Linneus,  Jones,  Homer, 
Cyrus,  Socrates,  Yudishtir,  Plato,  Alfred,  Sultan  Mohammed,  Peter 
the  Great,  Nine  Eminent  Hindu  Females. 


2L — Christian  Books — Printed  for  Sale  9,550  Copies. 

The  paucity  of  Christian  books  printed  for  sale — not  amounting  to  2 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  books  printed  for  the  year — shows  that 
very  little  has  been  done  yet  towards  rooting  in  the  soil,  a Christian 
Vernacular  Literature.  It  is  true  that  during  the  year  76,950  Christian 
books  and  tracts  have  been  distributed  gratuitously,  but  Hindus  will 
receive  anything  in  the  shape  of  paper,  because  it  is  valuable  for 
domestic  or  sale  purposes.  Independent  of  objections  to  the  subject 
few  of  the  Christian  books  are  so  adapted  to  the  oriental  mind  and  so 
idiomatic  as  to  be  saleable.* 

Of  late,  however,  measures  have  been  taken  to  rectify  this  state  of 
things,  a paid  Editor  of  Bengali  books  has  been  engaged,  a Native  Periodi- 


• In  Bombay  the  Tract  8ocicty  have  published  Metrical  versions  of  Scripture  Narrative* 
in  Mahratta  verse,  as  experience  has  taught  them  that  M the  Natives  of  this  country,  the 
Hindus  especially,  take  great  delight  in  poetical  works  prepared  according  to  their  o«rn 
metrical  standard.”  This  Society  has  published  in  Mahratta,  Mtb.  Sherwood’s  Indian  Pilgrim*, 
Lives  of  the  Caesars,  Astronomy,  Natural  Theology,  Lives  of  Luther  and  Muhainme*!, 
Nature’s  wonders,  Kindness  to  Animals,  in  all  about  200  Vernacular  books,  the  circulation  is 
increasing,  and  large  numbers  arc  annually  Bold  to  natives.  In  the  Agra  Presideucy  the 
practice  has  lately  been  adopted  with  great  success  of  printing  Christian  books,  more  after 
the  fashion  and  getting  up  of  the  native  books,  and  some  of  them  arc  quite  a fac  simile  of 
the  Pundit  puthis. 
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cal  has  been  established,  and  cuts  have  been  employed  for  illustrating 
books — Native  writers  have  been  encouraged,  and  books  are  sold  at  100 
pages  for  the  anna.  In  Appendix  (I)  we  give  a list  of  the  Bengali  books 
they  have  published. 

In  connection  with  this  Society  is  the  Christian  School  Book  Society, 
which,  though  18  years  in  existence  has  produced  about  6 Bengali  School 
Books,  viz.  i Readers,  a Book  on  Objects,  and  History  of  the  Jews. 
The  causes  for  this  are  the  neglect  of  the  Vernacular  in  English  Mission 
Schools  and  the  confining  instruction  in  Vernacular  Schools,  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  Bible.* 


25. — Dramatic  Works — Printed  for  Sale  5,250  Copies. 

The  Hindus,  like  the  Chinese,  having  had  the  Drama  in  use  among 
them  and  flourishing  for  2,000  years  ; the  taste  for  it  has  ever  been 
maintained,  and  all  over  Bengal  Jatrds  or  popular  Dramas  in  honor 
of  the  gods,  with  a full  sprinkling  of  indecencies,  are  attended  by 
crowds.  It  is  pleasing  to  see,  however,  that  in  Calcutta,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood many  of  the  educated  Natives  patronise  Dramas  composed  by 
Pundits,  which  in  popular  language  and  sometimes  with  the  sarcasm 
of  a Moliere  condemn  caste  and  polygamy.  Such  are  the  Kultn  kul 
Sarhasva  Ndtak,  the  Vidhaod  bibdha  Ndtak,  and  the  Sapatni  NdtaJc. 
The  Sarmislitd  Ndtak,  by  Madhusudhan  Dut,  has  been  performed  suc- 
cessfully on  the  stage,  as  have  been  the  Ratnabalt,  and  the  Sakantald.f 

A taste  for  Dramatic  exhibitions  has  lately  revived  among  the 
Educated  Hindus,  who  find  that  translations  of  the  Ancient  Hindu 


• In  strong  contrast  to  this  Society,  almost  a nullity  os  far  as  respects  the  Vernacular, 
is  the  South  India  Christian  School  Book  Society,  which  though  only  4 years  founded,  has 
produced  in  the  Tumul  language  original  and  translations,  2D  books,  viz  : — 2 Catechisms,  4 
Readers,  1 Sacred  Lyric,  3 Tamul  firammars,  1 Scripture  Geography,  1 Elementary  Geogra- 
phy, Mental  Arithmetic,  Cutters  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Green's  House  I live  in.  Far 
off.  An  Account  of  some  Countries  in  Asia,  William’s  M issionary  Enterprises,  Commentary 
on  Matthew,  Butler's  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,  Missions  in  Western  Africa,  the  Scripture 
Text  Book.  Besides  this  it  has  furnished  maps  in  Tamul,  33  inches  by  27,  colored  at  6 annas 
each, 

f One  of  the  beat  written  Dramas  is  the  Probodh  Chandroday,  in  which  all  the  pas- 
sions and  vices  play  their  parts  personified— a Dramatic  Allegory.  It  was  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Taylor. 
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Dramas  are  better  suited  to  Oriental  taste  than  translations  from  the 
English  plays.  However  Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice  has  been 
successfully  translated  and  adapted  by  Harachandra  Ghose,  who  has 
lately  produced  another  able  work  the  Karan  biyog  Ndtak.  Foremost 
among  the  patrons  of  the  Drama,  are  Raja  Prat  a p Sing,  and  a young 
Zemindar  Kali  Prasanna  Sing,  who  has  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  and 
distributed  at  his  own  expeuse  the  Mdlali  Mddhav,  Vikrama  Urvast, 
and  Shabitrt  Sutyeaban. 


26. — Educational — Printed  for  Sale  1,45,300  Copies. 

The  spread  even  of  English  Schools  in  Bengal  has  led  to  an  increased 
demand  of  Vernacular  educational  works,  besides  this  there  are  three  Go- 
vernment Normal  Vernacular  Schools  at  Calcutta,  Dacca,  Hooghly,  in 
operation,  supplying  a superior  class  of  teachers  to  explain  in  the  Verna- 
cular difficult,  books  on  Euclid,  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physical 
Geography.  The  demand  is  creating  the  supply,  and  the  improvements 
in  Vernacular  education  are  producing  a suitable  class  of  books,  as  the 
wants  of  teachers  are  the  best  criteria  for  the  kind  of  supply.  40  years 
ago  the  founders  of  the  Calcutta  School  Book  Society  began  a series 
of  useful  educational  works,  but  for  30  years  subsequently  Vernacular 
educational  was  neglected,  except  in  connection  with  the  Chinsura 
Schools,  and  when  efforts  began  to  be  made  in  Vernacular  education 
within  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  been  found  that  the  Society’s  Books  were 
too  dear,  and  were  being  gradually  superseded  by  the  superior  books  pro- 
duced in  connexion  with  the  Pundits  attached  to  the  Sanscrit  College, 
hence  while  the  Sanscrit  Press  in  1857  printed  84,220  volumes  of  Verna- 
cular educational  works,  the  School  Book  Society,  though  receiving  from 
Government  a grant  of  Rupees  500  monthly  printed  only  32,000.  At 
the  present  time  the  distinct  works  that  have  been  published  on  educa- 
tional subjects  amount  to  the  following — Agriculture  4,  Algebra  1, 
Arithmetics  7,  Dictionaries  and  Vocabularies  60,  Euclid  1,  Geogra- 
phies and  Maps  35,  Grammars  30,  History  and  Biography  60, 
Natural  History  25,  Reading  books  elementary  40,  Reading  Books 
advanced  35,  Natural  Philosophy  23,  School  Management  2. 

What  a contrast  the  above  presents  to  30  years  ago  when  the  pic- 
ture of  a lion  placed  in  a School  emptied  it.  Now  we  have  a Babu  hring- 
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ing  out  for  native  schools  pictures  with  descriptions  underneath,  the  first 
of  his  series  « the  picture  of  a lion.  The  Shishubodh,  however,  still  holds 
its  ground  in  the  Village  schools  with  its  absurdities  and  obscenities,  and 
we  have  little  hope  of  supplanting  it  till  we  can  bring  out  a cheap  Primer 
of  50  pages,  selling  for  one  anna — the  existing  school  books  are  200  per 
cent,  higher  than  what  the  masses  can  afford. 

The  greater  part  of  the  books  mentioned  above  are  used  in  Anglo 
Vernacular  Schools,  and  in  the  higher  class  of  Vernacular  ones.  It 
is  found  that  boys  reading  Bengali  in  an  English  school  had  much 
better  study  a work  containing  useful  knowledge  or  treating  of  some 
scientific  and  literary  subject,  than  books  of  tales  like  the  Betal  Pancha- 
binsati  <to.  &c.  Besides  Natives  can  with  greater  ease  read  a scientific 
subject  in  their  own  tongue  than  in  a foreign  one,  where  all  the  technical 
nomenclature  is  drawn  from  the  Latin  or  Greek.  Encouraged  by  the  de- 
mand from  this  new  plan  of  study  a very  useful  little  work  on  the  Steam 
Engine  has  been  recently  published.  The  last  few  months  have  given 
us  a Geography  compiled  chiefly  from  Malte  Brun,  and  an  Atlas  on  the 
plan  of  Chambers.  A second  edition  of  Rajendras  Physical  Geography 
has  been  published,  and  in  9 months  800  copies  were  sold  at  one  Rupee 
a copy. 


Erotic — Printed  for  Sale  14,250  Copies. 

By  Erotic  is  meant  books  abounding  in  obscene  passages.  The 
above  list  represents  not  the  entire  number,  but  with  the  introduction 
of  a better  class  of  works,  moral  tales,  and  innocent  works  of  fiction,  the 
number  of  these  is  diminishing,  and  the  terror  of  the  law  against  obscene 
publications  is  effecting  what  a regard  to  morality  could  not.*  The 
year  before  the  Act  against  obscene  publications  was  passed,  we  knew 
that  of  one  most  hideously  obscene  book  with  its  20  most  filthy  pictures, 
30,000  copies  were  sold  in  twelve  months.  But  such  books  are 


* Thin  law  imposes  a fine  of  Rupees  100  and  three  months’  imprisonment  for  the  sale 
of  any  obscene  books  or  pictures.  Before  the  Act  passed,  three  Natives  were  prosecuted  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  for  Belling  three  obscene  works,  valued  4 annas  each,  fines  and  the  cost  of 
Court  involved  the  defendants  in  an  expense  of  Rupees  1,300,  other  book-sellers  were  so 
terrified  at  these  examples  that  they  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  their  obscene  stock. 
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now  sold  on  the  sly  and  are  not  obtruded  on  the  public  gaze  as  before. 
For  a list  of  such  works  published  (See  Appendix) 


Ethics  and  Moral  Tales  -Printed  for  Sale  39,700  Copies. 

The  two  great  ethical  books  in  Bengali  for  centuries  have  been 
the  Hitopodesh,  a translation  from  the  Sanscrit,  compiled  on  the  plan  of 
iEsop’s  fables,  giving  moral  apologues,*  and  Chanak’s  Slokes  taught 
by  memory  in  all  the  indigenous  schools  of  Bengal  and  Behar.  The 
old  Hindu  writings  and  popular  proverbs  abound  with  a number  of 
pithy,  pointed,  ethical  sayings,  which  the  common  people  retain  in  their 
memory,  and  retail  in  conversation  to  illustrate  their  remarks  They 
like  translated  works  that  are  formed  on  this  model.-f 

The  want  of  books  on  this  subject  was  felt  many  years  ago, 
and  in  1819  Rajah  Radhacant  Deva,  one  of  the  profoundest  Sanskrit 
Scholars  in  India,  in  conjunction  with  Ram  Komul  Sen  and  others, 
compiled  those  little  books  in  Bengali,  the  Nithi  Katba,  which  have 
met  with  a circulation  of  more  than  one  million  copies,  treating  in  an 
anecdotal  way  of  various  virtues  and  duties. 

The  Manaranjan  Itihas  or  pleasing  moral  tales,  compiled  by  T.  Dot 
in  1819,  have  met  with  a sale  of  more  than  50,000  copies  ; of  late  years 
we  have  had  the  Nitibodh,  an  elegant  translation  by  Rajkissen  Baneijea, 
of  Chamber’s  Moral  Class  Book,  which  has  had  a sale  of  more  thaa 
12,000  copies,  and  has  yielded  the  author  a profit  of  some  4,000  Rupees, 
the  Nitishikhd  by  Ramnarayan  Mittre,  treating  on  moral  duties  with 
anecdotes  in  illustration,  the  DharmashiJchd  by  Akhay  Kumar  Dut 
handling  very  ably  the  various  moral  duties,  the  Nitisar  by  Dwarka- 
nath  Bideabushon,  the  Satyca  Chandradoy,  by  Ramnarayan  Mittre, 
published  under  the  patronage  of  Captain  Lees,  designed  under  the  form 
of  a tale,  with  the  scene  laid  at  Burdwan  and  the  characters,  all  Indian, 


* This  ha*  been  translated  into  more  languages  than  any  other  book  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bible,  Arabian  Nights,  and  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

+ A translation  of  that  famous  apologue  “ Reynard  the  Fox*’  was  printed  in  th* 
Education  Gazette , and  became  very  popular  with  the  readers. 
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to  Fft  forth  the  value  of  truth.  The  following  is  a list  of  other  works  of 


this  kind : — 

Name.  Subject. 

Antcar  Soheli..  . . i.  Moral  Fables  from  the  Persian,  on  truth,  industry. 
Bdnarydstak  ....  Answers  to  queries  from  the  Sanskrit  ou  knowledge, gentleness. 

Chdtak  Ashtak A moral  allegory  from  the  Sanskrit  on  spiritual  taste. 

Gy  an  Arnab. .........  Talcs  and  Anecdotes  on  the  passions,  youth,  society. 

Gyd n Chandrika  ...  Essays  on  perseverance,  politeness,  gambling,  gratitude. 

Gydnolldt Essays  on  hospitality,  covetousness,  patience. 

Gydn  Pradip Moral  tales  taken  from  scenes  in  Bengali  life. 

Aloha  Mvtdgar A short  poem  on  the  vanity  of  wordly  enjoyments. 

Meehpdlak  Bibaran  A translation  of  the  Sheperd  of  Salisbury  plaiu. 

Pdnch  Ralna On  liberality,  courage,  avarice. 

Pdrtik  Itihat Moral  apologues  drawn  from  animals. 

Hojdut Adams  king's  messengers. 

Shdnti  Shatak  The  vanity  of  earthly  pursuits. 


Fiction — Printed  for  Sale  33,050  Copies. 

With  the  love  of  orientals  for  worksof  imagination  thisappears  asmall 
number,  but  many  of  the  legends  relating  to  the  Hindoo  Deities  are  written 
in  such  a mode  and  style  as  to  produce  on  the  readers  or  hearers  the 
agreeable  effect  of  fiction.  Of  recent  works  published  one  of  the  most 
popular  with  the  Bengalis  is  a translation  of  the  Arabian.  Nights  in  5 vo- 
lumes, which  have  been  published  by  the  Editor  of  the  Purnochundrodoy. 
The  translations  of  Telemachus,  Rasselas,  Paul  and  Virginia,  Robinson 
Crueo,  Elizabeth  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberi  oare  much  liked,  as  are  the  Ka- 
dambari,  Pas  Kumar,  Nala  Damayanti,  Shakantala,  Vrihat  Katha. 
from  the  Sanskrit ; still  the  cleverly  written  but  indecent  tale  of  Vidti 
Sundar,  composed  last  century  with  all  the  ability  and  licentiousness 
of  a Fielding,  holds  its  ground,  and  is  sold  60  pages  to  the  anna,  so  do 
the  BetaJ,  Panchabinsati,  1'uta  Nama.  Bengal  needs  a Sir  W.  Scott 
who  will  make  fiction  the  vehicle  of  historic  and  other  instruction,  thus 
gradually  superseding  the  old  love  tales.  Two  works  of  fiction  in  the 
Dicken’s  style  have  been  lately  published  by  a Native,  A Hal  Dulal  and 
Mad  Kaoye,  which  exposes  many  of  the  evil  practices  in  Native  society, 
they  have  met  with  great  success  and  a wide  sale,  we  know  of 
a town  in  the  interor  where  100  copies  were  purchased  by  Natives  at 
once  ; they  combine  colloquial  language,  popular  proverbs  and  vivid 
sketches  of  character.  A work  on  a similar  plan,  the  Naba  Babu  Bilas 
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ridiculing  Young  Bengal  was  composed1 35  years  ago  and  also  met  with  a 
very  extensive  circulation. 


Law — Printed  for  Sale  4,000  Copies. 

Large  Editions  of  various  works  such  as  the  duties  of  Darogahs,  Re- 
venue Laws,  Translations  of  the  Regulations  and  of  the  Reports  in  the 
Sudder,  have  been  printed  in  former  years  so  that  there  is  a good 
supply  in  the  market  in  1857.  The  Natives  have  shown  their  love 
for  litigation  by  having  produced  more  than  100  distinct  Bengali  works 
on  those  subjects — all  treat  of  Law  as  a matter  of  fact ; but  none  dwell 
on  it  as  a science. 


Miscellaneous— Printed  for  Sale  18,370  Copies. 

This  includes  all  books  not  entered  in  the  other  classes,  such  as 
Medical,  Astrological,  &a  kc.,  Palmestry  is  a very  popular  subject,  the 
details  are  given  in  a work  called  the  Kakcharitra,  or  auguries  of  the 
future  by  crows,  one  book  explaining  all  this  has  had  a very  large  sale 
for  40  years. 

Medical  works,  prescribing  treatment  with  Native  Medicines,  are 
very  common.  One  work  of  this  kind  the  Chikitsarnab  by  Halodar  Sen 
has  been  sold  to  the  extent  of  at  least  1 ,20,000  copies.  Some  of  the  ablest 
European  Doctors  admit  that  Natives  have  among  them  many  valuable 
remedies,  and  that  Native  drugs  ought  to  be  more  generally  used  in 
practise  as  far  cheaper  and  more  suited  to  India.  These  Bengali  books 
showed  long  ago  what  were  the  virtues  of  smoking  dhutura  in  asthma, 
of  using  the  bel  fruit  in  dysentery  ; of  the  powder  of  bhdgbheranda 
in  toothache,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  other  valuable  remedies 
which  wait  the  hand  of  the  Europeans ; but  the  Bengali  Native  Doctor 
educated  at  the  Medical  College  is  too  fond  of  dear  drugs,  and  of  turning 
his  knowledge  into  money  to  make  much  use  of  these  books.  Mr. 
Bachelor,  a Medical  Missionary  in  Orissa,  has  in  this  respect  done  much 
service  by  publishing  in  the  Uriya  language  a work  on  the  plan  of 
Graham’s  Domestic  Medicine.  He  gives  in  it  both  the  European  and 
Native  mode  of  treatment.  The  book  has  been  translated  into  Bengali 
and  is  of  great  value.  There  are  various  Bengali  MSS.  on  medicine  in 
the  hands  of  the  Yaideas  or  indigenous  Doctors.  These,  if  analysed,  by 
a competent  Medical  man,  would  supply  various  cheap,  valuable  and 
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easily  obtainable  drugs,  a question  so  important  in  those  days  of  finan- 
cial retrenchment. 

List  of  Native  Doctor’s  MSS. 

MS.  Name.  Subject s.  Authors. 

Ayurveda  Darpan Anatomy  Shrinath  Roy  of  Chanak. 

Bhaisbajyea  Hatndvali  Medicine  Gobind-i  of  Burdwan. 

Bayhabut  Surgery Umes  Chandra  of  Kanchrapara. 

Charak  Diseases  Sambuchunder  of  Santifore. 

Chahen  Dut  Regimen  Chakra  Dut  Pani  of  Nuddea. 

Jlarit Diseases  Niimani  of  Guptipara. 

Nidhan  Diseases  Madhav. 

Easendra  Chintamani..  Medicine  Godadhur  of  Nyea  Serai. 

Easrntnakar  Medicine  Ramkrishna. 

Eassagar  Medicine  Thakurdas. 

Sar  Kaumadi Materia  Medica  ...  Horimohun  of  Pema. 

Sushruta Anatomy  Harischandro  of  Sonergong. 

Vijayrakhita Medicine,  Disease...  Vijag'akhite. 

Among  special  subjects  which  have  occupied  the  press,  may  be  men- 
tioned a controversy  that  raged  years  ago  on  the  right  of  the  Khaistas  to 
wear  the  Brahminical  thread,  it  called  forth  some  12  or  20  volumes  on 
both  sides,  sucli  as  the  Khaista  Dipika,,  Khaista  Kaurab  in  3 volumes, 
which  brought  forth  an  immense  amount  of  Pauranic  and  antiquarian  lore 
by  Rajnarayan  Mitter  in  order  to  refute  the  assumption  of  the  Khaystas. 
The  same  author  also  published  a periodical  the  Khaista  Kiran  to  advo- 
cate his  opinions.  No  work  against  caste,  however,  has  appeared  in 
Bengali  from  the  pen  of  an  Hindu,  with  the  exception  of  a translation  of 
a Budhist  one.* 

A book  on  the  game  of  Chess  the  Akbol  Charitra,  was  published 
in  1857.  A work  on  music,  the  Sangila  Tarangini,  published  about  10 
years  ago  enters  most  elaborately  and  scientifically  into  the  subject,  but 

* The  Bengali  Clot*  of  the  Medical  College. — This  class  contains  100  Pupils  who 
are  instructed  through  the  Bengali  language  in  a 3 years  course  in  Materia  Medica , Ana- 
tomy, Practice  of  Medicine.  This  has  led  to  the  production  of  Bengali  text  books  on 
those  subjects.  The  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  Madhu  Sudhan  Gupta,  published  a 
very  excellent  Manual  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  also  a Pharmacopia;  he  was  cut 
off  by  death.  His  successor  Shiva  C.  Karmakar  has  written  in  Bengali  for  the  use  of  the 
students.  Materia  Medica  Inorganic— Materia  Medica  Organic — Pharmaceutical  Pre- 
paration*. The  more  native  doctors  get  among  the  village  population  the  more  quickly 
will  Medical  Vernacular  works  multiply. 
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few  Pundits  can  explain  it,  though  the  science  of  music  was  studied  ngcs 
ago  in  India.  Eight  years  since  a native  undertook  a translation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britanwica  into  Bengali ! — he  issued  ten 
numbers  and  then  stopped.  U pay  darshak  or  Memoirs  for  mofussilites 
on  metalliug  and  raising  roads  with  illustrations  was  published  in  1855 
by  H.  Bayley,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  followed  by  another  on  Law  Suits,  both  giving 
a variety  of  practical  information. 

A work  on  Phrenology  was  published  by  Kali  Kumar  D£s,  President 
of  the  Phrenological  Society.  In  1824  appeared  the  Korina  Lochan,  a 
work  on  offences  against  the  Shastras  with  the  penalties  attached.  Vari- 
ous other  works  were  published  that  may  be  classed  among  the  curiosities 
of  literature  such  as  the  Sidlm  Snntoshini  in  1825  showing  that  oaths 
by  (Jansra  Jal  were  forbidden  by  the  Hindu  religion.  Translations  of 
part  pf  Homer  and  M ilton,  &c.  have  been  published,  but  spaco  will  not 
allow  the  enlarging  further  on  this  subject. 


Musalman  Bengali — Printed  for  Sale  24,600  Copies. 

Though  few  Musalmans  will  attend  English  Schools  or  allow  them- 
selves to  be  cast  in  the  Saxon  mould,  yet  there  is  a considerable  amount 
of  intelligence  among  them,  and  a love  of  reading  on  oriental  subjects. 
Their  minds  are  not  dead  but  dreaming,*  much  might  be  done  in  prepar- 


• Dr.  Sprenger  well  acquainted  with  Musalmau  literature  makes  the  following  re- 
marks on  thi*  subject.  “ After  the  Musalmiius  had,  several  centuries  ago,  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  original  idea  of  their  religion,  they  are  now  beginning  to  make  their  sacred 
books  intelligible  to  alL  This  must  lead  to  results,  analogous  to  those  which  the 
translation  and  study  of  the  Bible  produced  in  Europe.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
results  of  the  progress  of  printing  is  the  rapid  increase  of  periodical  and  light  litera- 
ture. India  is  the  only  country  in  the  whole  Continent  of  Asia  in  which  the  press 
is  entirely  free,  and  there  is  hardly  a town  in  the  Upper  Provinces  in  which  there 
are  not  several  newspapers  published.  Of  late,  several  tales  and  religious  works  written 
expressly  for  ladies  have  been  printed  and  seem  to  meet  with  a rapid  sale.  Though  the 
new  literature  which  is  rising  has  not  much  intrinsic  value,  things  are  progressing  as  rapid- 
ly and  as  healthily  as  they  did  in  Europe,  when  the  art  pf  printing  came  first  into  vogue. 
The  tendency  is  Oriental  and  Mahomedan,  but  already  a spirit  of  liberality  is  manifesting 
itself,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  progress  from  school-learning  and  court  refinement  to  a 
general  civilization.” 
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ing  books  for  them  got  up  tastefully.  They  speak  Bengali  but  with  a 
considerable  intermixture  of  Persian  or  Urdu-terms,  the  books  called 
Musa!  man  Bengali  are  prepared  on  this  plan,  the  idiom  and  terms  are 
Persian,  the  language  Bengali,  it  is  in  fact  a compromise  between  Per- 
sian and  Bengali,  as  Urdu  was  the  same  between  Persian  and  Hindi, 
but  as  Bengali  is  the  language  of  the  Courts  and  the  vernacular  of  the 
Schools,  this  dialect  will  probably  die  away  gradually.  In  Lord  Corn- 
wallis’ days  Bengali  Gentlemen  wrote  even  on  domestic  affairs  in  Persian. 
These  books  are  read  chiefly  by  boatmen,  who,  like  the  Venice  gondo- 
leers,  are  fond  of  song,  and  by  Hlusalman  servants,  shopkeepers.  The 
following  is  a list  of  these  books  which  are  published  annually  and 
which  have  an  extensive  circulation  : — 


Names. 

Pages. 

Descriptions. 

Abu  Sima 

The  Life  of  the  Kaliph  Omar’s  son. 

Ajabol  Kahar  - 

Punishment  in  the  grave. 

Amir  Hamza 

On  the  murder  of  Muhammad’s  Uncle. 

JJdh&r  D&nesh 

Amusing  tales  ridiculing  women. 

Baibhmola 

On  the  awakening  of  the  Careless. 

Bedriol  OdpheHn  , 

JB&dbaldbh  Shuat  ... 

Songs,  Ac.  Ac. 

Chhar  Darvish 

Tale  of  the  four  Darvishes. 

Golabokdoli  

A Love  tale. 

JIazarater  toall&d 

Muhammad's  birth. 

JIazdr  Machhld  • . , 

One  Thousand  proverbs  on  religion. 

Halim  Tad  

Life  of  a noted  Arab  Chief. 

Jblichh  iVimd 

On  Satan’s  temptations. 

Jehhlam  Gati  

On  the  behaviour  of  Musulmans. 

dm  in  Chari  

On  Infidels. 

Jaygun  

The  Life  of  a female  warrior. 

Kdji  Hattrdn  . . . • . 

The  judge  confounded. 

Kunji  Behdri  

A Tale. 

Keydmat  Ndmd  ... 

On  the  Judgment  Day. 

lAlmbn  Kcchhd  . . . 

Tale  of  a king's  daughter. 

Maulad  Adam  .... 

The  Life  of  Adam. 

Maulad  Sheri/  .... 

Birth  of  Muhammad. 

Maklal  Bachhen  .... 

The  Death  of  Haseyn. 

MepMdhul  Jendt .... 

Tho  Key  of  Paradise. 

Meyaraj  Ndmd  .... 

64. 

Muhammad’s  ascent  to  Heaven. 

Much  he  May  bar  .... 

15. 

History  of  Moses. 

ifursid  Ndmd 

Nijdmal  Jchhldm  . 

Rules  of  Islam  ism. 
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Nurel  Imdn  09.  On  Devotion. 

Ophdl  Ndmd 24.  Muhammad's  death. 

Jin  da  Monkera 104.  Refutation  of  unbelievers. 

Shdh  Ndmd 340.  A History  of  the  Persian  kings* 

Shurju  TJjdl  40.  Acconnt  of  a female  warrior. 

Siphdtd  Seldt 47.  On  Prayer. 

Saphagtol  Momenta  144.  On  the  salvation  of  believers. 

Sond  Dhdn 39.  Account  of  a female  warrior. 

Tajhit  Takphin  112.  On  burial. 

Tomlihl  Jdhelin 102.  Punishment  of  the  ignorant. 

To/d  ltihds 130.  Tales. 

Tumbihul  Odphelin The  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

Yujuff  ZuUikd  126.  Tho  loves  of  Joseph  and  Zuleika 


The  Bible  Society  have  printed  in  this  dialect  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  several  other 
portions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Tract  Society  have  published  several  Tracts  in  it. 


Mythology  and  Hindooism — Printed  for  Sale  96,150  Copies. 

The  Ramayan,  Mahabharat,  Chandi,  Ganga  Bhakli  written  two 
or  three  centuries  ago,  hold  their  ground  in  point  of  circulation,  and  are 
much  improved  as  respects  typographical  neatness.  A great  knowledge  of 
these  works  is  gained,  however,  by  hearing  them  read  or  chaunted  by 
professional  reciters  ; what  Homer  was  to  the  Greeks,  the  Epic  Poems  the 
Bamayan  and  Mahabharat  are  to  the  Hindus. 

The  Puranas  and  Shastras  have  been  largely  translated;*  of  late 
several  works  have  been  published  to  explain  to  Hindu  youth  the  tenets  of 
Hinduism,  such  as  the  Hindu,  Dharma  Marina  by  Lokanath  Bose,  the 
Smriti  Darpan  or  Catechism  of  Hindu  ceremonies  and  ritual  practices, 
the  Jydn  chandrdngaliu  or  popular  solution  of  18  questions  relating  to 
tho  Tantras,  Manu,  Upanishads — the  design  of  these  works  is  to  serve 
for  Hindu  youth  in  School  what  the  Assemblies  and  Church  Catechism 
are  to  Christian  children. 


• Sec  “ Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bengali  Books”  in  which  a list  of  230  different  Pau- 
runic  works,  which  have  been  printed  is  given  ; in  the  advertisement  lists  of  the  Purnachan- 
d ra<iy  Newspaper  for  1838  out  of  138  Bengali  works  136  are  on  Hinduism,  the  majority 
of  the  books  are  Vaialinab.  The  Vedantista  have  published  40  works  distinguished  foe 
their  high  metaphysical  caste  of  thought. 
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While  Hinduism  in  its  Sivitc  and  Vaishnav  form  has  expounded 
its  tenets,  in  the  Tantrik  form  very  little  is  printed  either  in  Sanskrit  or 
Bengali : we  have  works  such  as  the  Stripuhlakhin  dipiki  which  give 
copious  quotations  from  the  Tantrik  Shastras,  hut  on  obscene  subjects. 


Natural  Sciences— Printed  for  Sale  2,250  Copies. 

These  comprise  three  treatises  on  Astronomy,  one  on  Mechanics, 
two  on  Natural  Philosophy,  two  on  Botany,  one  on  Zoology,  one  on 
Human  Physiology,  one  on  Natural  Theology. 

Tbe  result  of  teaching  the  above  works  has  shown  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  popularise  science  where  the  technical  terms  are  given  in  the  native 
lan"ua"e,  than  where,  as  when  taught  through  English,  half  the  time  of 
those  Natives,  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  English,  is  spent  in 
breaking  the  shell  of  hard  words  before  they  can  get  at  the  kernel  of 
meaning.  The  terms  used  in  these  books  define  themselves,  as  the  Ben- 
gali in  common  with  the  German,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew  and  other  oriental 
languages  uses  names  as  expressive  of  qualities.  We  give  some  illustra- 
tions taken  from  the  books  themselves. 


English  Scientific  Term. 

Bengali  Term. 

Meaning  of  Bengali 

Diaphoretic  

Snedkarak 

...  Producing  perspiration. 

Narcotics  

Nidn'tkurak  

...  Sloep  producer. 

Anthelmintics  

KriminAshak 

..  Vermin  destroyer. 

Cryptogamous  

Aheaktapushpak  

...  Flowers  not  shown. 

Avahtnrh  

Nihar  sphut 

..  Shooting  down  of  Snow. 

Fossil  Bone  

Asthihhut  Prastur  .... 

Bone  become  stone. 

Cyclone  

Bdtaharta  

...  A.  circular  wind. 

J Pluviometer  

Brishti  mtipyantra  .... 

...  Bain  measurer. 

Palo  zoic  Age  

Matsca  Vug  

..  Era  of  fishes. 

Leguminous  

Simd/tarmih  

. . Bean  plants. 

Pachydermata  

Sthulcharma  

...'  Thick-skinned. 

All  the  Indian  Languages,  even  those  not  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
such  as  the  Tamul  and  Telegu  draw  all  the  technical  terms  on  religion, 
literature  and  science  from  the  Sanskrit,  which  like  the  German,  has 
the  valuable  property  not  only  of  making  its  own  technical  terms  self- 
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defining,  but  also  of  communicating  the  same  power  to  all  the  languages 
derived  from  it.*  Hence  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  where 
natives  have  time  to  acquire  only  a smattering  of  English  it  is  easier  for 
them  to  learn  scientific  subjects  through  their  own  language,  while  they 
study  English  as  a Language,  the  same  as  French  is  studied  in  England  : 
this  plan  has  been  attended  with  success  in  the  North  West  Provinces 
and  has  been  strongly  recommended  to  lie  carried  out  in  Bengal  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Improvement  of  Schools  appointed  by  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction. 


Newspapers — Printed  for  Sale  2,950  Copies. 

The  number  of  Newspapers  in  circulation  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  other  publications  ;-f-  but  yet  their  influence  is  great,  extending 
at  an  average  of  10  readers  for  each  paper  to  30,000  persons,  and  con- 
veying to  numbers  in  the  Mofussil  their  views  relating  to  Government 
measures.  The  Editors  have  attached  to  their  offices  N atives  who  translate 
from  the  English  Newspapers,  hence  the  Editors  becoming  cognisant 
through  this  channel  of  the  abuse  freely  lavished  on  Natives  by  some 
English  Editors,  a spirit  antagonistic  to  Europeans,  is  excited  ; we  have 
frequently  observed  with  Natives  that  read  English  Newspapers  a feeling  of 
indignation  against  Europeans  which  does  exist  only  in  a modified  degree 
amongst  Natives  whose  reading  is  in  vernacular  channela  The  English 
Newspapers,  in  too  many  cases,  cherish  the  spirit  of  antagonism  of 
race.  Yet  during  the  Punjab  war  and  the  Mutiny,  the  Native  press, 
though  viewing  affairs  more  from  an  oriental  than  an  English  stand  point, 
has  maintained  on  the  whole  a moderate  tone — very  different  from  the 
Persian  and  Urdu  Papers. 


* The  Tamul  is  vory  expressive,  thus  a vowel  means  uyir  i.  e.  the  life  of  a word  : a 
consonant  ismey  the  body  : the  junction  of  a vowel  and  consonant  uyir  may  i.  e.  united 
body  : coco-nut  is  temei  i.  e.  sweet  nut : tiger  ladu  i.  e.  very  sharp  mouth  : river  earerjr 
i.  e.  saffron  colored  waters. 

+ This  does  not  include  the  Bengali  Government  Gazette  of  Scrampore,  which  cir- 
culates weekly  2,500  copies,  nor  the  Burdwan  Sambud,  nor  a paper  mntil  lately  in  circula- 
tion the  Runypvrc  Bartabaha. 
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The  oldest  of  the  existing  Newspapers  is  the  Chandrika,  established 
in  1820  as  the  advocate  of  Widow  burning,  and  of  the  old  Hindu 
regime ; spirited  articles  on  this  subject  brought  Rammohun  Roy 
into  the  field,  and  he  started  the  Kaumudi  in  1819  as  the  staunch 
advocate  of  reform.  The  Editor  of  the  Chandrika  for  25  years  was 
Bhawani  Banerjea,  an  able  Sanskrit  and  Bengali  scholar,  the  leader 
of  the  Dharma  Sabha  of  which  the  Chandrika  was  the  organ.  The 
Chandrika  occasionally  barks  now,  but  it  is  toothless : the  body  of 
Hindu  reformers  is  too  strong  for  it.* 

The  next  in  age  of  the  existing  papers  is  the  Prahhokar,  a daily 
Journal  begun  in  1830  ; moderate  in  its  tone,  distinguished  for  the  ab- 
ility of  its  literary  articles,  the  elegance  of  its  style,  and  keenness  of 
its  wit  and  particularly  in  the  poetry  contributed  to  its  cdlumns  by 
its  late  Editor  Ishwar  Chandra  Gupta,  who  was  a very  able  and  elegant 
Bengali  poet.  Its  poetry  contributed  very  much  to  increase  its  subscri- 
bers ; it  is  mentioned  of  the  early  volumes  “ the  poetry  was  so  very 
excellent  and  it  pleased  the  Natives  to  such  a degree,  that  they  sought 
to  read  nothing  besides.”  The  Editor  carried  on  a controversy  with  the 
Editor  of  the  Darpan  on  Female  education,  remarking  “by  the  burning 
heat  of  the  Prabhakar,  a fire  instantly  springing  from  the  bowels  of 


* Since  this  Report  was  made  out  an  able  weekly  Newspaper,  the  Shmprakdsh  issues 
from  the  Sanskrit  Press,  it  gives  much  useful  information  and  comments  freely  on  the 
political  occurrences  of  the  day.  The  Chandrika  in  its  palmy  days  gave  a great  insight 
into  the  current  of  native  thought,  due  notice  was  given  of  all  the  poojahs,  accounts  of 
Kajas,  bulbul  fights,  defence  of  Chcruk  Poojahs  on  the  authority  of  the  Utar  Khanda  of 
the  Vrihat  Dharma  Puran.  The  Editor  calls  the  Young  Bcngals  of  the  day  “ Chitta- 
gong Feringis’*  and  considers  that  “the  teaching  natives  English  incapacitates  them  for  the 
performance  of  any  sacred  rites,  since  in  repeating  a sacred  text  some  foreign  words  connect- 
ed with  their  studies  would  intrude  themselves  on  the  mind  and  thus  destroy  the  sanctity 
of  their  studies.’*  The  Editor  was  a bitter  opponent  of  Missionaries  and  remarks  thus, 
“ Persons  hoping  that  Hindus  on  becoming  Christians  may  succeed  to  the  paternal 
inheritance,  are  like  the  cats  who  wished  they  had  wings  in  order  to  devour  all  the  birds, 
but  never  got  them.”  Yet  the  Editor  gives  himself  credit  for  not  believing  the  report 
current  among  the  natives  “that  the  Missionaries  receive  Rupees  10,000  for  every  convert 
they  make.”  But  the  defence  of  Satiism  was  his  great  aim,  hence  in  1S25  he  fills  0 
columns  4to.  of  the  Chandrika  with  a translation  of  the  discussion  on  Sati  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Now  and  then  there  are  some  good  literary  articles,  and  in  the  Chandrika 
of  1825  there  is  a series  of  very  useful  papers  ou  the  various  Zillaha  in  Bengal,  trans- 
lated from  the  English. 
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the  ancient  Darpnn,  has  burnt  up  his  heap  of  cotton  like  arguments 
for  the  education  of  women.” 

The  year  1838  saw  the  rise  of  two  of  the  existing  papers,  the 
Pumachundroday  and  the  Bhaskar,  both  of  which  have  held  on  their 
course  to  the  present  day  as  leaders  of  Native  opinion.  The  Purna- 
chandrodoy  though  a daily  has  seldom  involved  itself  in  the  expres- 
sion of  strong  political  opinions,  it  gives  various  items  of  news  and  a 
variety  of  literary  information.* 

The  Bhaskar,  a tri- weekly  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  Native 
paper  of  Calcutta,  and  it  has  commented  freely  on  men  and  things, 
causing  many  a man  to  wince  under  its  lash,  and  particularly  in  the 
days  of  the  first  Editor  Shrinath  Roy.  The  Bhaskar  circulates  as  far 
as  the  Punjab,  and  has  subscribers  in  England  among  Europeans  who 
wish  to  keep  up  their  acquaintance  with  the  Native  press.  The 
year  1 810  was  a memorable  year  in  the  annals  of  the  Bhaskar.  The 
Editor  with  his  caustic  pen  had  passed  severe  strictures  on  the  Raja 
of  Andul  for  expelling  two  Brahmans  from  the  Dkarma  Sabhd  aud 
for  causing  a Brahman  to  marry  a Vaishnab,  the  Raja  had  the  Editor 
way-laid  and  beaten  with  clubs  and  then  carried  off  to  Andul  and 
kept  in  a damp  room,  from  which  daylight  was  excluded,  the  right  hand 
was  pounded  with  a pestle  as  a punishment  for  having  used  it  to  write 
against  the  Rajah, -f-  The  Editor  escaped,  prosecuted  the  Rajah  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  was  fined  1000  Rupees.  The  paper  still 
went  on  and  the  Editor  succeeded  so  well  in  his  labors  that  in  18 IS  he 
gave  a grand  evening  party  on  “ the  birth  day  of  the  Bhaskar,  when 

* The  Purnachandradoy  started  in  1835  aa  a stalwart  defender  of  Hindu  orthodoiy 
and  an  abettor  of  the  Chandrila,  giving  iu  each  number  a liyrnu  in  praise  of  one  of  the 
gods,  a short  poem  on  au  ethical  subject,  general  news,  and  letters  complaining  of  the 
spread  of  English  aud  decline  of  Hinduism,  but  iu  12  months  it  came  out  as  a weekly  and 
advocated  popular  education.  In  1839  its  circulation  reached  800.  It  has  always  maintained 
a gentlemanly  tono  towards  its  opponents,  never  indulging  in  scurrility ; this  paper  has 
bceu  always  a grand  advertising  medium  for  Bengali  books. 

f Further  torture  was  inflicted,  a specimen  of  the  doings  of  Zemindars  and  Indigo 
Ranters  in  the  Mofussil,  the  arm  was  pounded  with  an  iron  bar  till  it  was  broken  at  the 
■wrist,  and  then  hot  fire  balls  were  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  person,  his  arms  were 
tied  behind  his  back,  an  iron  bar  was  introduced  between  them  and  by  twisting  it  about 
an  effort  was  made  to  wrench  hia  shoulders  out  of  joint.  This  punishment  of  an  Editor 
was  worthy  of  the  King  of  Kaplcs. 
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the  guests  were  sumptuously  entertained  on  milk,  curds,  thick  milk, 
cream  and  Rupees  to  the  Brahmans.” 

In  1810  a weekly  publication  of  great  value  in  making  the  natives 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  Government  appeared,  the  Bengali 
Government  Gazette : it  contained  the  Acts  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
the  Circular  Orders  of  the  Sudder  Dewani,  Government  notices,  &c.  &c. 
The  editor  of  the  Darpan,  who  had  long  been  oppose  ! to  the  system  of 
excluding  from  information  all  natives  unacquainted  with  English,  was 
appointed  Editor.  It  has  a large  circulation,  and  is  of  great  value  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  Government  and  the  people. 

Among  extinct  newspapers  the  first  position  is  due  to  the  Seramporo 
Darpan  which  from  1818  to  18+0,  conveyed  a vast  amount  of  useful  news 
throughout  60  stations  in  the  Zillahs  of  Bengal.*  It  was  wisely  patronised 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  the  leading  functionaries  of  Government. ■}■ 
The  Editor,  J.  C.  Marshman,  Esq.,  made  it  the  vehicle  of  giving 
accurate  news  on  political  matters,  aud  it  was  a medium  of  conveying 
from  natives  in  the  Mofussil  information  and  complaints  regarding  local 
matters,  it  was  a check  on  mal-administration  in  remote  districts. 

The  clear  and  energetic  mind  of  Ram  Mohan  Roy  saw,  that  the 
Vernacular  press  was  a better  vehicle  than  the  tongue  for  advocating 
Hindu  reform,  hence  in  1819  ho  started  the  Kaumudi  which  waged 
war  to  the  knife  against  the  Clinndrika,  the  staunch  defender  of  widow 
burning  and  caste ; the  Kaumudi  lasted  to  see  the  abolition  of  sati  by 
Lord  Bentinck,  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  which  was  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  the  Kaumudi , and  similar  papers  preparing  the  native  mind 
for  the  abolition.  In  1822  the  Timirndshak  and  Bangadut  appeared. 


• In  Hombay  the  first  Native  Newspaper  was  published  in  Mahratta  in  1823,  in  Madras 
not  till  1833  in  Tamul  and  Telegu,  about  1825  a Newspaper  was  published  in  Calcutta  in 
Sanskrit,  and  continued  in  existence  a few  years. 

t The  Martinis  of  Hastings  leviod  one-fourth  only  of  the  usual  amount  of  postage  on 
the  Darpan.  Lord  Amherst  further  encouraged  it  by  subscribing  for  100  copies  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  Government  offices.  It  was  taken  subsequently  by  the  Chief  Civilians  in  the 
Mofussil,  and  often  gave  them  valuable  information  respecting  their  Districts,  which  they 
could  not  obtain  through  official  channels.  Natives  wrote  to  the  Darpan  knowing  that  their 
remarks  would  gain  the  ear  of  the  Authorities. 
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the  latter  was  edited  hy  an  able  Sanscrit  scholar  Nil  Ratua  Haidar, 
Dewan  of  the  Salt  Board,  it  continued  17  years.  In  1830  the  Sudhakar 
and  Anubddikn * were  started,  and  in  1831  appeared  the  Sukhdkar, 
Ratndkar  and  Sabha  Rajendra,  the  latter  was  edited  in  Persiau  as 
well  as  Bengali  by  a Maulvi.  The  paper  that  for  the  next  thirteen 
years  contributed  much  to  Hindu  enlightenment  was  the  Gydnuneshw- 
an,  edited  by  two  ex-students  of  the  Hindu  College,  it  was  the  strenu- 
ous advocate  of  Vernacular  education,  agricultural  education,  and  of 
Bengali  being  the  language  of  the  Courts,  &a  Its  correspondence 
columns  discussed  at  large  various  social  evils  among  the  Hindus,  such 
as  the  Barvdri  ptijuh,  the  roguery  of  Native  Doctors  charging  1000  per 
cent  on  their  medicines,  caste  practices  such  as  the  refusal  to  eat  sugar 
refined  by  cow  bones,  &c.  &c. 

Between  1832  and  1838  we  have  the  Ratnibali,  Sdrsangmhci 
Sudd  Sindu,  Dibikar,  Gundkar,  Suuddmini,  Mrituujay,  SaleabddL 
The  Ratnilbali  was  started  to  defend  the  rite  of  Suti,  and  when  the 
appeal  of  Natives  to  England  on  this  subject  failed,  this  journal  observed 
— “The  King  of  England  is  not  in  charge  of  the  Government,  the  peo- 
ple make  a King  of  their  own  as  in  Bengal,  an  earthen  pot  is  put 
up  and  worshipped.”  The  promulgation  of  the  law  abolishing  Sati 
caused  six  or  seven  Bengali  newspapers  to  start  into  existence,  but  the 
zeal  for  widow  burning  soon  cooled,  and  those  organs  of  public  opinion 
also  expired. -f-  The  Mrituujay  newspaper  was  almost  entirely  in  verse. 

In  1838  was  published  the  Rasar&j,  once  noted  for  its  original 
metrical  compositions,  it  soon  became  the  Weekly  Despatch  of  Calcutta,  a 
receptacle  of  filthy  remarks,  personal  quarrels  and  obscenity,  thus 
relieving  the  listlessness  of  ignorant  life.  In  1810  it  was  remarked  of  it 
by  a contemporary  journal,  “ the  editor  experiences  a pleasure  in  woun- 
ding the  most  delicate  feelings  we  are  capable  of ; he  indulges  in  the 
most  scandalous  language,  in  order,  as  he  thinks  to  force  men  to  a righte- 


• The  Anubadikd  was  chiefly  a translation  of  tho  Reformer,  an  English  paper  edited  by 
natives. 

f Even  the  Dharma  Sabha  itself  which  was  founded  in  order  to  restore  the  rite  of  Sati 
was  divided  in  opinion  aa  to  the  propriety  or  not  of  presenting  an  address  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck 
when  he  wus  leaving  India,  although  he  abolished  the  rite  with  one  stroke  of  his  pen. 
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Otis  sense  of  their  duty.”  Sometimes  as  much  as  Rupees  500  nre  said 
to  have  been  given  as  hush  money,  in  order  that  articles  affecting  certain 
parties  might  not  appear.  The  paper  lasted  till  1856. 

In  1839  were  published  the  Arunaday  by  Jngauarayan  Mukerjea, 
a Zemindar,  the  Sujnnranjan  to  defend  people  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Jlnaaraj,  and  the  Bmrja  Dut,  a liberal  paper, — the  latter  the  only 
Native  newspaper  that  was  ever  published  on  a Sunday. 

We  give  a list  of  defunct  Papers  published  between  1840  and  1854. 

Name.  Year  first  published.  Pemarks. 


Murshidabad  Patrika  1840.  Established  by  the  Berhampur  Raja  to  improve  bis 

tenantry. 

Gydndipika  1840.  General  News,  Editor  Bhagavut  Charan. 

Phdcalbandu 1841.  Edited  by  Sy^amacharan  Bencrjea. 

Pangala  Spektater  ...  1842.  Anglo  Bengali,  Edited  by  R.  G.  Ghose  and  T.  C.  Mittre 

to  advocate  reform.* 

Bhringa  Dut 1842.  Edited  by  Nilkomul  Dfis. 

Pdjrdni  1844.  Edited  by  Ganga  Naryan  Basil. 

Sarbaraxrangtni  ......  1844. 

Jagatdip 1846.  Edited  by  Maulvi  Bugorati  in  Persain,  Hindi, 

Bengali,  English. 

Martanda  1846.  Pentelingual  Urdu,  English,  Bengali,  Persian,  Hindi, 

Shone,  for  one  month  only. 

Gydndarpan 1847.  Edited  by  Umakant  Banerjea,  lasted  three  years. 

Sujanbanda  1847.  Ditto  by  Nobin  Chandra  Day. 

Jy&n&rjan  1847.  Ditto  by  Chaitanyea  Charan  Adhikari. 

Kabearatnakar 1847.  Ditto  Umakant  Banerjea,  satirical  a la  Punch. 

Diqbijay 1847.  Ditto  Dwarkanath  Mukerjee. 

Akkal  Gurum  1847.  Ditto  Brojanath  ; takes  the  side  of  the  Probhahar 

against  the  Phaskar. 

Manoranjan  1847.  Ditto  Gopal  Chundra  Dey. 

Bangpur  bdrtdbaha...  1847.  Ditto  Gurucharan  Roy. 

Kaxtsiubh  1818.  Ditto  Mohesli  Chandra  Ghose. 

Muktdbali 1848.  Ditto  Kalikant  Bhattacharjee. 

Basamudgar 1848.  Ditto  Khettramohun  Banerjee. 

Patnabarshan  1848.  Ditto  Madheb  Chandra  Ghose. 

Jtinamani  .... 1848.  Ditto  Gopal  Chandra  Dey,  satirical. 


* A useful  paper,  its  bilingual  character  was  against  it,  doubling  the  expenco. 
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Arunodoy  1848.  Edited  by  Panchunan  Banerjee. 

Jydnratnakar  1848.  Ditto  Taricharan  Roy. 

Jydrchundroday  1848.  Ditto  Radhan&th  Bose. 

Rtu&tagar  . 1848.  Ditto  Rongalal  Banerjea. 

Bringadut  1848. 

Rasamudgar  1849  Ditto  Khettromohan  Bancrjee,  upheld  the  Chan- 

drtkas*  a rival  of  the  Rasaraj  abusing  it  for 
abusing  others. 

Mahajan  Darpan 1849.  Ditto  Jay  Kali  Basu,  a weekly  mercantile  paper. 

Rasaratndkar  1849.  Ditto  Jadunath  Pal. 

Sujanranjan  1849.  Ditto  Gobin  Chandra  Gupta. 

Sujanbandu  1849.  Ditto  Nabin  Chandra  Day. 

Gyanpraddini  1849.  Ditto  Bisheshwar  Banerjee. 

Sarbasubhalcdri  1850.  Ditto  Matilal  Chatterjee,  a censor  morum. 

Sat  yea  Pradip  1850.  Ditto  M.  Townsend.  A Weekly  Epitome  of  News  with 

literary  articles  and  scientific  subjects  illustrated.! 

Jydnodoy 1851.  Ditto  Chandra  Sekhar  of  Connagar. 

iV asukar 1851.  Ditto  Nilkomul  Dass. 


Whether  one  looks  at  the  stagnation  of  Village  life,  the  need  of 
rousing  the  Native  mind  from  the  torpor  of  local  selfishness,  the  wish 
for  ti  Icainan  among  Hindus  as  well  as  Europeans,  the  importance  of 
the  Native  Newspaper  press  is  very  great.  Let  any  European  look 
through  the  files  of  these  papers,  and  he  will  get  a keen  insight  into  the 
wishes  and  wants  of  the  people  and  not  of  mere  Calcutta  Balms,  he  will 
see  there  the  oppressions  of  Darogahs  and  Amlahs  fully  expressed,  the  want 
of  roads,  the  fantastic  tricks  of  Young  European  Officials,  of  men  in  Court, 
of  practices  such  as  swearing  on  a bundle  of  rags,  which  for  11  years  the 
people  had  fancied  was  the  Koran. 

The  late  Mutinies  have  shown  what  monstrous  reports  about  Govern- 
ment and  its  proceedings  can  be  circulated  among  Natives.  Even  the 


* In  the  Chnndrikn,  twonty  years  ago  a clover  drama  was  published,  turning  into  ridicule  tho 
proceedings  iu  Court  of  a young  Magistrate  ignorant  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Hindus; 
memorials  have  been  frequently  published  in  it,  complaining  on  tho  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  largo  districts  of  the  bribery  of  Amlahs.  Wo  havo  an  account  in  a newspaper  of  a 
Darogah  who  in  one  year  realised  Lac  of  Rupoos. 

+ After  two  years  tho  Editor,  owing  to  other  engagements  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
paper.  This  experiment  of  a wookly  paper  after  tho  model  of  tho  Friend  of  India  was  most 
successful,  it  gave  short  paragraphs  of  news  aod  facts  which  are  more  to  Native  taste  than  long 
dissertations. 
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Nana  Sahib,  an  educated  man,  could  pen  a proclamation  abounding  with 
the  grossest  absurdities.  If  Government  wish  correct  news  to  circulate 
in  the  Villages  they  must  use  the  vernacular  press  as  their  organ  for  diff- 
using it;  the  enemies  of  the  English  Government  are  not  inactive,  already 
ideas  are  rapidly  spreading  in  various  districts  that  the  English 
power  is  on  the  wane,  that  the  Russians  are  coming  to  India  and  would 
govern  it  better  than  the  English  do. 

The  native  newspapers  are  humble  in  appearance,  yet  like  the  bal- 
lads of  a nation  they  often  act  where  laws  fail,  and  as  straws,  on  a current, 
they  show  its  direction.  In  it  questions  of  sati,  caste,  widow  re-mar- 
riage, kulin  polygamy  have  been  argued  with  great  skill  and  acuteness 
on  both  sides  ; they  have  always  opposed  having  a foreign  language 
as  the  language  of  the  Courts  :*  the  atrocities  of  Indigo  Planters  and 
the  blunders  of  young  Magistrates  have  been  laid  bare,  while  the  corres- 
pondence columns  open  out  a view  of  native  society  no  where  else  to  be 
found,  now  and  then  extracts  from  details  of  crime  in  England  are  given 
tos  how  that  there  are  faults  with  the  English  too.  Moral  tales  are  fre- 
quently published,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Bhdskar,  a series  appeared 
which  have  been  since  reprinted  in  the  book  form, — the  Gy  in  Pradip. 
Nor  have  the  Muses  been  forgotten,  there  are  numbers  of  short  pieces  on 
the  seasons  and  on  the  varied  aspect  and  objects  of  nature,  many  of  them 
possessing  considerable  poetic  merit ; the  Prabl/aJcar  has  contained  many 
from  the  pen  of  Ishwar  Chunder  Gupta,  the  ablest  poet  in  Bengal. 
As  to  each  paper  is  attached  a Native  acquainted  with  English,  there  are 
translations  of  many  valuable  English  subjects  scattered  through  those 
papers  ou  history,  biography,  natural  philosophy,  ethics. -f-  Some  of  the 

* The  Gydnaneshwan  in  1835  remarks  on  this  subject: — “Courts  of  Justice  arc  made 
not  for  the  ease  of  judges , but  for  the  conveyance  of  the  people.  A Court  is  to  be  considered 
as  a temple  of  justice,  not  a college  of  learning  ; the  masses  in  Bengal  must  be  Approached 
by  the  gates  of  their  one  tongue.”  A correspondent  of  the  Darpan  in  1831  : — “ If  a Persian 
purwana  is  sent  to  a village,  the  people  tremble  as  a man  does  when  he  passes  through 
a difficult  path  of  a rainy  night.’*  A native  editor  expresses  the  aversion  of  the  Amlaha 
to  Bengali  as  the  language  of  the  Courts,  thus,  “ when  through  the  strong  wind  of  a royal 
order,  the  sea  of  Bengali  rolled  in  on  them,  the  field  was  at  once  submerged,  and  seeing 
no  shore  at  hand,  they  are  plunged  into  anxiety.  If  you  rip  the  Amlahs  open,  you  will 
not  find  even  the  fi rst  letter  of  the  Bengali  alphabet.” 

f The  “ Beugali  works. — Pdiabali  No.  3,  Pat&bali  No.  4 arc  almost  entirely  composed 
of  extracts  from  the  native  newspapers,  as  is  the  “ Selections  from  the  Native  press /’  published 
by  the  Vernacular  Literature  Committee. 
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papers  have  correspondents,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Kabul  and  Panjab 
wars  accurate  information  was  regularly  given  of  the  progress  of  events, 
while  news  is  given  from  the  crim.  cons,  and  murders  of  London  to 
the  latest  events  in  the  Mahratta  Ditch. 

Nor  has  the  Mofussil  been  without  its  Bengali  papers,  even  Benares 
has  published  Bengali  papers  since  1846.  The  Bengali  inhabitants  of 
Benares  live  by  themselves  in  a separate  part  of  the  town,  where  they 
speak  the  Bengali  langurge,  read  Bengali  books  and  maintain  one  or  two 
Bengali  presses,  hence  Bengali  is  taught  in  one  or  two  of  the  schools  in 
Benares.*  The  Benares  Chandroday  and  Kishi- 
thfMofa8BUeWSpapCrS bdrtd  Prakdshika  newspapers  have  been  the  or- 
gans of  this  Benares  community.  Murshedabad 
once  had  a newspaper  under  the  patronage  of  the  Berbampore  Raja,  who 
wished  to  make  it  a medium  for  enlightening  his  ryots.  Rungpore 
had  for  several  years  a newspaper,  the  Ranypur  Bdrtdbaha,  the  chief 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  a liberal  Zemindar  of  the  district,  the  paper 
was  friendly  to  Female  Education.  Burdwan  has  had  two  newspaperei 
the  Burdwan  Chandroday  and  Sambad  Burdwan  the  Rajah’s  patron- 
age has  been  liberally  given. f Midnapore  in  1851-2,  had  a newspaper, 
the  Midnapore  Adheakha  edited  by  H.  V.  Bayley  Esq.,  Collector  of 
the  district.  At  Hooghly  a press  has  been  maintained  for  years,  but  no 
newspaper  is  published.  High  postage  rates  were  formerly  a great  ob- 
struction to  the  Mofussil  Newspaper  press. 


Periodicals — Printed  for  Sale  8,000  Copies. 

The  oldest  of  the  existing  Periodicals  is  the  Tatvabodhini  Patrikd 
which  has  a monthly  circulation  of  800  copies,  and  has  always  been 
distinguished  for  the  ability  of  its  Editors,  and  the  research  of  its  literary 
articles.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  Tatvabodhini  Sabhd  and  as  such  has 


* It  is  striking  how  Bengalis  when  far  away  from  their  native  country  cling  to  their 
language,  this  case  in  Ucnarcs  is  one  illustration  the  coolies  of  the  Mauritius  are  another ; 
they  in  many  cases  learn  in  the  Mauritius  to  read  Bengali,  and  some  of  them  indent 
on  Calcutta  for  books. 

f The  Raja  has  published  at  his  own  expense  various  Bengali  books,  such  as  the  Sangtt, 
Tdkrdjwcar , Aden  Kimnd,  A judhya  Khand. 
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given  a groat  variety  of  translations  of  Vedic  writings ; since  it  started  in 
1843  it  has  had  in  its  columns  a number  of  valuable  articles  on  Physiolo- 
gy, Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  Biography,  Sketches  of  Hindu 
Sects,  and  some  of  these  articles  have  been  re-produced  in  the  Clidru, 
Pat.  There  is  another  monthly  periodical  which  upholds  Vedantism 
the  Satyea  Sanchdrini  Palrikd  established  in  1836  as  the  organ  of  a 
Sabhd  ; opposed  to  these  is  the  Nitm  Dkarmdiiaranjikd  “ the  daughter 
of  the  Chandrika  ” which  since  1851  has  devoted  its  columns  to  tho 
defence  of  idolatry  ; the  Editor,  like  another  Julian,  accumulates  all  the 
ancient  learning  of  the  country  in  defence  of  his  position.  The  Mdaik 
Patrikd  on  the  other  hand  eschews  religious  discussions  in  its  pages 
and  applies  itself  to  social  questions  of  Hindu  reform  which  it  advo- 
cates in  the  form  of  tales,  biography,  anecdotes,  the  style  is  homely,  but 
the  zeal  of  the  Editor  Radhanath  Sikdar  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
his  countrymen,  is  most  laudable. 

The  Vividdrtha  Sangrahd  or  Bengali  Penny  Magazine  was  com- 
menced in  1851  by  the  Vernacular  Literature  Society  ; each  monthly  num- 
ber contains  1 6 pp.  4 to.  illustrated  by  plates  on  subjects  of  Science,  History 
and  Natural  History.  The  Verncular  Literature  Society  contribute  to- 
wards its  support  80  Rupees  out  of  the  monthly  grant  of  1 50  Rupees  which 
it  receives  from  Government,  the  Society  also  pays  the  postage  of  the 
copies  despatched  into  the  Mofussil,  as  the  postage  has  always  been  tho 
great  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  vernacular  books  in  the  interior  of 
Bengal.  The  following  is  the  last  report  relating  to  this  periodical: — 
“ The  disturbances  of  the  past  year  have  deprived  the  “ Vividdrtha  San- 
graha”  of  all  its  subscribers  in  tho  N.  W.  Provinces  to  the  number  of  up- 
wards of  a hundred,  and  its  circulation  is  now  confined  to  the  districts  of 
Bengal  and  Behar.  The  number  of  copies  issued  monthly  is  about  700, 
of  which  nearly  350  are  taken  by  people  in  the  Mofussil,  mostly  small 
Zemindars,  Amlahs  of  Courts,  and  teachers  in  vernacular  and  other  schools. 
They  evince  a great,  fondness  for  the  periodical,  and  pay  their  subscrip- 
tions with  regularity,  the  remittances  being  generally  made  in  postage 
stamps.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  last  volume  may  be  arranged,  as 
heretofore,  under  the  different  heads  of  trades  and  manufactures,  topo- 
graphy and  antiquities,  history,  biography,  customs,  conditions  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  people  of  different  countries,  natural  history,  phy- 
siology, moral  tales  and  miscellaneous  extracts.  Ia  their  selection  the 
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tiiste  of  the  readers  has  always  been  consulted,  and  in  compliance  with 
their  wishes,  a much  greater  number  of  articles  has  been  given  on  trades 
and  manufactures  and  ethnology  than  on  any  other  subject  (Jnder  the 
first  head  there  are  articles  on  the  manufacture  of  soap,  candles,  camphor, 
aromatics  and  sugar ; under  the  second,  notices  of  the  Todas  of  the 
Neilgherries,  the  Brazilian  and  Esquimaux  Indians  ; the  natives  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  the  Bechuauas,  Corana  Hoteutots,  Circassians,  Javanese,  and 
the  Gipsys.  The  other  heads  include  a large  number  of  articles,  all  of 
which  are  intended  to  convey  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  instruction  on 
subjects  which  have  been  hitherto  inaccessible  to  all  but  English  scho- 
lars.” 

The  Krishi  Sangraha,  is  the  organ  of  the  Agri-Horticaltural 
Society,  the  first  volume  contains  no  less  than  36  papers  of  interest, 
some  on  the  cultivation  of  such  products  as  flax,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  date, 
safflower  and  others  on  various  horticultural  subjects,  notwithstanding  the 
apathy  of  the  Zemindars  this  work  is  making  its  way. 

The  Arunaday  commenced  in  1856  a bi-monthly  at  one  Rupee  an- 
nual subscription,  the  organ  of  the  Christian  Tract  Society,  is  designed  not 
only  to  supply  the  Native  mind  with  wholesome  pabulum,  but  also  to 
“ describe  the  wonders  on  God’s  earth,  the  marvels  of  human  invention, 
and  the  lives  of  illustrious  men.  The  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the 
native  Press  will  be  duly  noticed.  Every  number  will  contain  such  a 
summary  of  important  intelligence  as  may  be  most  interesting  to  Native 
readers ; while  the  great  social  reforms  which  concern  the  welfare  of 
India  shall  from  time  to  time  engage  earnest  attention.  In  keeping 
with  the  tone  and  taste  of  the  age,  each  number  of  the  periodical  will 
be  illustrated  with  a few  appropriate  lead  cuts."  It  has  170  Native  and 
103  European  subscribers  who  unitedly  take  835  copies. 

The  Bhiratbarshiya  Sabha  Bigyipini  is  the  organ  of  the  British 
Indian  Association  which  has  hitherto  been  the  representative  of  the 
Native  community  to  the  British  public,  but  they  now  feel  that  their 
own  views  must  be  made  known  to  the  masses  and  hence  the  issue  of  this 
monthly  organ.  The  KaWcata  Patriki  has  been  recently  established. 

Of  extinct  periodicals  the  first  was  the  Digdarsan,  begun  at  Seram- 
pore  in  1818,  edited  by  J.  Marahman,  Esq.  it  gave  articles  on  the  dis- 
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covery  of  America,  Balloons,  Indian  trade,  Indigenous  trees  in  India, 
Steam,  Elephants,  Ancient  History,  Remarkable  Cities  in  India,  it  was 
very  serviceable  in  schools.  In  1819  the  London  Missionary  Society 
printed  and  published  at  their  own  expense  2,000  copies  of  a monthly 
periodical  called  the  Gospel  Magazine  designed  for  sale  and  distribu- 
tion among  Native  Keranis  and  intelligent  natives  in  villages,  it  treated 
of  biography,  history,  anecdotes,  natural  philosophy,  expressions  of  dying 
Christians.*  Some  portions  of  this  were  translated  into  Chinese.  In 
1821  Ram  Mohun  Roy  began  the  Brahmanical  Magazine  which  con- 
demned the  Christian  Trinity,  and  gave  a defence  of  the  Vedas  against 
the  attacks  of  Missionaries. 

The  followiug  is  a list  of  periodicals  which  appeared  between  1831 
and  1851  : — 


Names.  Year . Subject. 

SfuUlra  Prakdsk  1831.  Extracts  from  the  Puranas,  and  from  Shangkar 

Ach&ryea. 

Gydnodoy  1831.  Edited  by  Ram  Chandra  Mittre,  on  History  and 

Science. 

Jydn  Sindhutaranga ...  1832.  Ditto  Rasik  Mai  1 ik,  Ethics  and  Literature. 

Pashdbali  183*2.  Ditto  Ram  Chandra  Mittre,  Natural  History. 

Char  Annd  Patrikd ...  1833.  Ditto  Ethical  Essays  and  Historical  Anecdotes. 

Vidyea  Sdr  Sangraha  1834.  Manual  of  Literature  and  Science.f 

Gyandipikd  1840.  Edited  by  Bhawani  Chatturjea. 

Shashadar 1842.  Ditto  Kalidas  Moitre. 

Videddarshan  1842.  Ditto  Akliay  Kumar  Dut,  Ethics,  Literature 

Idangalupdkhean 1843.  Church  History,  Mahomedanism,  Christian  duties. 

Sarbarasranjikd  1844.  History,  Ethics. 

Upadeshak 1846.  Religious  and  Literary  information. 

Jagatbanda  Patrikd...  1846.  Literature,  edited  by  Hindu  College  students. 
Kaustubh  Kiran  1846.  On  caste  and  astrology  edited  by  Rajnarayan  Mitre. 


• It  excluded  religious  controversy,  its  principle  being — “The  sword  of  the  spirit  loses 
its  edge  if  dipped  in  the  water  of  strife,  to  beeome  quick  and  powerful  it  must  be  bathed 
in  the  oil  of  love.” — Notwithstanding  this  and  that  a Hurkaru  was  employed  for  the 
gratuitous  distribution,  various  ignorant  natives  declined  to  take  it,  imagining  that  as  the 
title  was  the  same  from  month  to  mouth  the  contents  were  tho  sarno. 

t It  gave  interesting  articles  on  tho  Ancient  Britons,  the  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  tho 
Romans,  Anglo  Saxons,  Laws  of  Motion,  Commerce,  Ancient  History.  It  was  conducted  by  stu- 
dents of  tho  Hindu  Colloge  and  Mr,  Wollaston, 
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Sat  yea  San  char  ini  ... 

1847. 

Kaista.  Kiran  

1817. 

Hindu  Dhartna  Chan - 
drodotf  

| 1847. 

Duriandaman  Mahan - 
avami  ......  

| 1847. 

Oydn  Sanchdrini  

184a 

Kabearatndkar ... 

1848. 

1818. 

Bhaktisuchak 

1849. 

Rataratndkar  

1849. 

Satyearnab 

1849. 

Saiyea  Dharma  Pra - 
kdshikd  

| 1849. 

Durbikhanikd  

1850. 

Sarbashubikari  

1850. 

Dharma  Marma  Pra - 
kiUhikd  

| 1850. 

Darthan  

1851. 

Sudhdntu,  

1852. 

Jydnodoy  

1852. 

• Sul  ah  h Patrikd 

1853. 

Dharmardj 

1854. 

Vidutsdhini  Palrika.. 

1854. 

Advocated  Female  Education.* 

Advocated  the  claims  of  the  Khaistas  to  the  Brahmi* 
nical  thread. 

Defence  of  Puranic  Hinduism. f 

Defence  of  Puranic  Hinduism,  edited  by  Mohan 
Das.J 

Organ  of  Sabha  in  Kinehraphrh. 

Edited  by  a student  of  the  Hindu  College. 

Ditto  Kali  Kanta  of  Sibporo  § 

Ditto  Ram  Nidhi. 

Jadunath  Pal. 

Literary  and  Christian. 

Advocated  Karta  Bhoja  tenets. 

Edited  by  Dwarkanath  M^jumdar. 

Against  ghat  murders,  the  Churuck,  early  marriage. 

Organ  of  a Sabha  at  Konnaegur. 

On  useful  knowledge. 

On  useful  and  religious  knowledgeJI 
Edited  by  C.  S.  Banerjea. 

Edited  by  Ram  C.  Mittre  *[ 

A defence  of  Puranic  Hinduism. 

Essays  on  moral  and  other  subjects. 


Of  works  that  have  been  published  in  the  Encyclopedia  or  Serial 
form  was  on  Anatomy  translated  from  the  5th  Edition  of  the  Encvclo- 
pediah  Britannica  by  F.  Carey  in  1818  pp.  638  8vo.  It  was  intended  to 
form  the  first  of  a series  on  Art  and  Science,  but  only  this  one  was 


* Edited  by  Shamacharan  Bose  as  the  organ  of  a Vedautic  Sabha,  the  pnjfita  to  go 
to  charity  school,  moral  essays  inserted. 

+ The  organ  of  the  Vishnu  Sabha,  ao  opposition  to  the  VtJanta  SalAa, 

* On  the  frontispieoo  was  a wood  out,  the  figure  of  a cross  to  which  a chain  is  fastened, 
symbolizing  that  this  Journal  would  oppose  Christianity.  The  subject  of  the  right  of  the  Khais- 
tas to  the  Brabminical  thread  was  raised,  but  the  Editor  said  he  received  more  letters  on  the 
Itoiut  in  a week  than  ho  could  insert  in  a year. 

§ Begun  under  tho  patronage  of  Rajnarayan  of  Andul  to  show  from  tho  Kaiika  and  other 
Puranas  that  tho  Kbaistha  has  had  no  right  to  tho  Brahminical  thread. 

||  Edited  by  the  Kev.  K.  Banerjea. 

Interesting  articles  on  Morals,  Literature,  History,  &c, 
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published,  though  there  were  300  native  subscribers.— It  was  too  dear, 
six  Rupees,  and  there  was  no  school  of  medicine  in  existence  then 
which  required  such  a work.  Medical  treatises  have  since  been  pub- 
lished, but  they  are  better  adapted. 

In  1828  Professor  Wilson  equally  distinguished  as  a friend  to  English 
and  Sanscrit  studies,  became  president  of  a “Society  for  translating 
European  Sciences.”  It  started  a serial  the  Vigyan  Sebadhi  which 
reached  15  parts,  treating  of  the  Geography  of  India,  Hydrostatics, 
Mechanics,  Optics  and  Pneumatics,  with  a translation  of  Brougham  on 
the  advancement  of  Science.  The  Committee  of  Public  Instruction 
subscribed  for  100  copies. 

In  1816  Government  patronised  a serial  called  the  Bengal  Ency- 
clopedea,  edited  by  the  Rev.  K.  Banerjea,  and  designed  to  give  dis- 
tinct treatises  on  Biography,  History,  Literature  and  Science,  the  follow- 
ing were  published — Life  of  Galileo — History  of  Rome — History  of 
Egypt,  Lives  of  Confucius,  Plato,  Yudishtir,  Vikramadityea,  Alfred, 
Sultan  Mahmud  ; Moral  Tales,  a tianslation  of  Adams’  King’s  Messenger 
and  Edgsworths  Reward  of  Honesty,  Geography  of  the  World,  Mis- 
cellaneous Readings  in  History,  Voyages,  Apothegms,  selections  from 
Hindu,  Greek  and  Roman  writers. — Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind, — The  serial  was  too  high  priced,  and  while  nearly  all  the  Bengali 
copies  quickly  sold,  much  of  the  diglot  or  ADglo  Bengali  remained  unsale- 
able until  the  price  was  reduced  to  that  of  the  cost  of  the  paper  merely.* 


Pictures. 

Though  the  number  of  these  “ universal  language  books”  is  not  en- 
tered in  this  list  of  books,  yet  pictures  printed  or  painted,  illustrating 
the  deeds'  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  are  sold  by  tens  of  thousands  at 
two  pice  each  : they  may  be  seen  pasted  up  in  the  chief  Native  shops 
against  the  walls.  By  them  the  Hindu,  though  unable  to  read,  can 
learn  the  history  of  his  religion. 


• A serial  work  under  the  management  of  oue  Editor  but  with  various  contributors 
would  be  of  great  use  now,  like  that  of  Chambers  series  or  the  Tract  Society's  monthly 
volume. 
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Though  in  the  North  Western  Provinces  the  Government  have 
Lithographed  in  the  Agra  Jail  a number  of  pictures  of  beasts,  birds, 
with  descriptions  in  Hindi  underneath,  yet  in  Bengal  nothing  has  been 
done  in  this  respect  by  the  Education  Department  In  Assam  however 
the  American  Missionaries  have  since  1846  published  an  excellent 
monthly  periodical,  the  Aruruiday,  illustrated  with  6 or  8 wood  cuts  in 
each  number,  these  were  made  by  a Native  Assamese  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  American.  In  Russia  pictures,  from  their  great 
number  and  nature,  hold  the  first  rank  in  popular  literature ; the 
peasants  cottages  are  lined  with  them,  but  the  Russian  pictures 
embrace  subjects  of  a moral  and  satirical  class  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  Bengali  line,  except  outlines  of  steamers  and  soldiers,  the  latter 
are  to  be  found  even  on  the  car  of  Jagannath  : Mars  having  conquered 
Venus,  and  war  having  trumphed  over  obscenity.  The  Calcutta  School 
of  Industrial  Art  has  ample  means  to  supply  cheap  wood  cuts.  Indian 
scenery,  costumes,  architecture,  animals,  plants  would  afford  an  ample 
supply  of  subjects. 


The  Bengali  songs  do  not  inculcate  the  love  of  wine,  or  like  the 
Scotch,  the  love  of  war,  but  are  devoted  to  Venus  and  the  popular  deities ; 
they  are  filthy  and  polluting  : of  these,  the  most  known  are  the  Panchalu, 
which  are  sung  at  the  festivals,  and  sold  in  numerous  editions  and  by 
thousands,  some  on  good  paper,  well  got  up,  others  on  the  refuse  of  old 
canvas  bags.  The  Panchalis  are  recitations  of  stories  chiefly  from  the 
Hindu  Shastras,  in  metre,  with  music  and  singing,  they  relate  to  Vishnu 
and  Siva,  intermixed  with  pieces  in  the  style  of  Anacreon.  Dasarath 
Ray  is  the  most  famous  composer  of  them,  by  which  he  has  gained  much 
money  ; 50  years  ago  Antony,  a Portuguese,  composed  many  songs. 
Rasik  Chandra  Roy  is  another  of  these  composers,  aud  Nidhu,  a century 
ago,  composed  poems  sung  to  this  day  ; he  was  said  to  have  written  the 
best  when  he  was  drunk. 


The  Yilras  are  a species  of  Dramatic  action,  filthy,  in  the  same 
style  with  the  exhibition  of  Punch  and  Judy,  or  of  the  Penny  Theatres 
in  London,  treating  of  licentiousness  or  of  Krishna  A mehtre  with 
a broomstick  in  his  hand  always  cuts  a figure  in  them.  We  have  the 
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N'ala  Damayanti,  Ydtra  Gin,  Nala’s  history  dramatised  in  tins 
form  * 

Tho  Vaishnabs  are  the  leaders  in  popular  songs  which  are  sung  to 
music  by  itinerant  ballad  siugers.-f'  I know  of  a man  near  Cutwa 
who  possesses,  like  the  Italian  improviaatori,  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing extemporary  Poetry  in  Sanskrit  at  once  on  any  subject 
prescribed. 

Nor  are  these  popular  songs  always  confined  to  love  and  religion, 
sometimes  they  touch  on  politics  : for  instance  the  appointment  of  Indigo 
Planters  as  Honorary  Magistrates  excited  strong  feelings  of  indignation 
among  many  of  the  ryots  in  certain  Districts,  a common  remark  was 
je  rakkaJe  se  bhakhak  i.  e.  the  man  appointed  our  protector  is  become 
a wolf.  I heard  one  of  these  songs  set  to  music  and  sung  with  great 
enthusiasm  in  tho  Krishnaghur  District. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  Bengali 

SONG. 


Chorus. 

Ye  sons  of  the  soil, 

Alas  ! ’tia  to  fool  ye 
These  Honorary  Magistrates 
Are  appointed  to  rule  ye  ! 

The  Land  it  is  going  to  luin, 

Our  rulers  they  see  its  undoin’  ? 

They  love  us  not— -think  ye  they  do,  sirs  ? 
Pray,  why  then  this  dire  application 
Of  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  our  nation — 
Come,  answer  me,  why  is  it  so,  sirs  ? 

Ye  sons  of  the  Soil,  &.c. 


* The  chief  composers  of  Ydtrat  in  Bengal  are  Gobinda  Chandra  Adikari  of  Kanakhul 
Kriflhu&gur,  Gopul  Urea,  Madan,  Nil  Komal  Sing,  Bad&n  Chandra  Adhikdri. 

f I heard  one  of  these  a year  ago  in  Kulna,  he  sang,  that  on  a certain  day,  by  Krishnas 
power,  a resurrection  of  the  dead  wonld  take  placo  in  Nuddea,  this  was  firmly  believed 
by  the  whole  country,  immenso  crowds  flocked  to  N nddea  on  the  given  day— but  no 
resurrection, 
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The  Planter  he  »it«  on  the  seat,  0 ! 

Of  Judgment — the  Witch  whom  the  meat,  0! 

Of  Infants  delights — now  holds  sway 

O'er  the  Nursery  doom’d  to  destruction  ! 

The  Ape  wields  the  sword  of  Protection ! 

O hapless  Bengala  ! cry  ’Lack  ! ’Lackaday  ! 

Ye  sons  of  the  Soil,  &c. 

3 

The  Planter,  who  e’en  our  priests,  sirs. 

To  plough — to  his  mill  to  bring  grist,  sirs,— 

And  makes  us  all  slaves — high  or  low  ! 

O Lady  of  Albion  ! our  Sovereign — our  mother, 

O save  us  thy  children  ! Friends  have  we  no  other! 

O save  us  ere  we  sink  ’neath  the  blow  ! 

Ye  sous  of  the  Soil,  &c. 

In  faettbe  feelings  of  all  classes  of  Natives  are  strong  agaiust  Indigo 
Planters.*  The  above  ballad  indicates  a spirit  disposed  to  resist  oppres- 
sion— but  we  seek  in  vain  among  Bengali  ballads  for  any  like  those 
of  the  Russian  or  Breton  peasants  or  similar  to  the  Scotch  Minstrelsy. 

Sanskrit. — Printed  for  Sale  15,000  Copies. 

While  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  as  far  as  in  connection  with  the  H indu 
religion  is  declining ; more  attention  is  paid  to  it  as  a Philological  in- 
strument and  as  the  means  of  enriching  the  Vernacular  both  with  terms 
and  illustrations ; as  associated  with  the  days  of  ancient  literary  Glory  it 
will  ever  be  an  object  of  Hindu  patriotism  to  study  and  venerate  it-*f* 

* A Paper  iu  English  the  Bengal  Recorder , edited  by  a Native  in  1850,  thus  expressed 
itself  with  regard  to  Indigo  Planters,  “ Gentlemen  peasants,  needy  adventurers,  accustomed 
never  to  stretch  their  ideas  beyond  the  dull  routine  of  counting  up  figures  in  the  ledger,  or 
the  menials  over  whom  they  tyrannise  with  a mean  domineering  spirit” 

f The  fact  of  their  being  33  Professors  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe — of  the  light  which  S.inski  it 
throws  on  the  social  condition,  laws  and  religion  of  the  Hindus— and  of  its  value  in  compara- 
tive philology  and  ethnology— show  it  is  desirable  on  philological  grounds  to  keep  up  its  stu- 
dy among  Hindus,  and  particularly  in  its  bearing  on  the  Vernaculars.  The  Education  Des- 
patch states  on  this  Question  : — “ The  Oriental  t'ollegcs,  besides  generally  tending  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  Vernacular  languages  may,  we  think,  be  made  of  great  use  in  the  transla- 
tion of  scientific  works  into  those  languages  as  has  been  already  done  to  some  extent  in  the 
Delhi,  Benares  and  Poona  Colleges.”  I myself  have  had  one  practical  proof  of  this.  I pub- 
lished three  years  ago  an  Etymological  Primer  or  Dkatu  Mala  giving  400  Sanskrit  roots 
which  have  derivatives  more  or  less  in  the  Bengali  language,  the  book  has  taken  with  natives. 
Five  editions  have  been  published,  and  little  boys  find  that  the  study  of  Sanskrit  roots  ren- 
ders Bengali  word-finding  easy  and  useful. 
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The  number  of  works  reckoned  Sanskrit  here,  includes  only  those 
that  have  Sanskrit  withoutanyother  language  ; as  there  are  various  works 
Sanskrit  and  Bengali  which  I have  not  reckoned  among  the  1 5,000.* 

The  poetical  power  of  the  Sanskrit  in  its  describing  natural  scenery 
and  depicting  the  filial  and  domestic  affections,  is  very  great,  as  we  see 
in  the  Ramayan — in  these  striking  pictures  of  Sita’s  attachment  to  her 
husband  Ram  in  the  Raghu  Vansa — in  Aja’s  lament  for  his  wife 
Inudumati’s  death — or  in  Sakantala’s  lament  on  leaving  her  father’s 
house,  abandoning  the  groves  and  beauteous  antelopes  ; hence  transla- 
tions of  such  works  have  met  with  great  success. 

The  men  that  are  taking  the  lead  in  Bengali  literature  now,  form- 
ing and  moulding  the  language,  are  Sanskrit  Puudits,  who  know  sufficient 
English  to  acquire  ideas  from  it  The  Sanskrit  College  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Ishur  Chunder  Videasagar  has  had  an  immense 
effect  in  rendering  the  Bengali  language  capable  of  being  the  elegant 
vehicle  for  scientific  and  other  information.  The  Sanskrit  College  is  now 
a strictly  philological  institution. 

A monthly  periodical — the  Sarbartha  Purnachandradayu — which 
has  a sale  of  1,500  copies,  gives  translations  of  the  following  Puranas, 
Markandyea,  Korma,  Matsea,  Kalli,  Brahma,  Padma,  Vishnu,  Agni, 
Garur,  Varaha  ; the  Haribanea,  Mahibharut,  besides  translations  with 
Sanskrit  texts  of  the  shorter  poems. 

Dugald  Stewart  in  one  of  his  Essays  has  pointed  out,  and  Humboldt 
in  his  Cosmos  has  illustrated,  how  the  natural  progress  of  language  is 
“ from  sense  to  spirit”  i.  e.  the  primary  meaning  of  a word  was  taken  from 
some  object  of  sense  and  was  then  applied  in  a metaphysical  form  to  intel- 
lectual subjects.  The  Sanskrit  roots  exemplify  this  principle  in  a re- 
markable manner— thus: — Shared  perpendicular  and  just  A bagata  under- 
stood i.  e.  passing  through.  Snigda,  oily  and  amiable.  Pangka,  filth  and 
sin.  Kut,  a cheat  and  crooked.  Durdarshin,  learned  and  far  seeing.  Sthud, 
stupid  and  fat.  Spud,  understood  and  blown  as  a flower.  Gomur,  stupid 
i.  e.  having  a cow’s  head.  Agnisharman,  passionate  i.  e.  who  delights  in 

* Tbere  are  many  works  in  Sanskrit  and  Bengali  which  would  be  useful  to  European 
Scholars  in  furnishing  them  both  with  texts  and  a commentary,  and  would  save  them  much 
trouble  in  editing  Sanskrit  texts  in  Europo.  Tbus  Foitcaux  in  his  celebrated  Vie  del  Baddhc, 
a translation  from  the  Thibetan  found  the  Sanskrit  text  of  great  use,  where  the  Tibetan  was 
obscure.  • 
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fire.  A'kargupta,  dissimulation  i.  e.  one  who  hides  his  form.  Tiraskar, 
abuse  i.  e.  making  one  crooked.  Rhudradrishti,  a miser  i.  e.  who  looks 
at  small  things.  Udarpisaehh,  a glutton  i.  e.  one  who  has  a devil  in  his 
belly,  another  name  is  Udarsarbasva  or  peluk  i.  e.  who  is  all  belly. 

I have  thus  in  a brief  sketch  brought  to  a conclusion  the  statistics  of 
the  Calcutta  Bengali  Press  for  one  year  i.  e.  from  April  1857  to  April  1858 
the  Bengali  year  ; with  many  short  comings  on  the  part  of  the  Native  Press, 
progress  is  still  evident,  the  dawn  has  arisen,  promising  a bright  midday. 
These  returns  were  tested  thus  : — I purchased  copies  of  the  Bengali  works 
printed  at  the  different  presses,  I seut  round  native  agents  to  get  returns 
of  the  different  works,  and  I personally  visited  every  Press  myself  twice 
to  verify  the  facts.  As  a general  rule  from  1000  to  1,500  copies  is  the 
number  of  each  work  published,  less  than  1000  will  not  pay.  I also  compa- 
Accnracy  of  returns  red  my  returns  with  those  of  the  Police  returns,  as 
how  tested.  under  the  Special  Act  for  regulating  the  press  in 

1857,  a copy  of  every  book  and  pamphlet,  in  whatever  language  printed, 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  into  the  Magistrate,  under  a severe  penalty  for 
disobedience — and  yet  the  Police  did  not  receive  half  the  books  that 
were  printed — showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  gain  exact  information  in 
this  country,  unless  the  collecting  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  parties 
who  have  leisure  and  ability  to  gain  it. 


These  are  the  returns  of  Calcutta  only — we  next  proceed  to  notice 
the  Mofussil  Press — and  first  Serampore  since  1793,  identified  with 
the  cause  of  a Native  Press  from  the  days  when  Carey  printed  the 
first  edition — a very  kutcha  one — of  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  down  to 
the  present,  when  the  Tamahar  Press,  under  the  management  of  Natives 
sends  out  books,  useful  in  subjects  and  elegant  in  type  ; the  following  books 
were  printed  at  this  Press  in  1857.*  There  is  another  Native  Press  the 


* Arunaday 

Niti  Prabhd 

Bhugol  Bigydpak 

Mugdabodh 

Manahar  Upanyeas . 

J]  icy  an  Mihirday • 

Hindu  Dharma  Vulharma 

Burbi'hhan •••• 

SliUhupdlan 

Bangadeah  Sangraha ••  ...... 

Bhdralbanha  Bhugol .. 


A Christian  bi-monthly  paper 
Translation  of  the  Azimghur  Header. 

A3  athematical  Geography. 

Sanskrit  Bengali  Grammar. 

Pleasing  stories. 

Pauranic. 

Against  idolatry. 

Pauranic. 

Treatment  of  infants  medically,  physically. 
Abridged  Bengal  History. 

Catechism  of  Indian  Geography. 
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Videadaint  from  which  the  following  works  issued  in  1857.*  There 
is  also  the  Friend  of  India  Press  which  publishes  the  Government 
Gazette  2,500  copies  weekly,  and  occasionally  a few  religions  works,  such 
as  Bunyan’s  Holy  War,  Dictionaries  and  Law  books.  This  Press  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  one  which  in  former  days  poured  out  its  Vernacular 
writings  by  tens  of  thousands,  in  some  years  numbering  100,000  Verna- 
cular Tracts  besides  a due  quantity  of  books  From  the  Chandroday 
Press  iu  1857  the  following  works  issued.-)-  Rangpur  under  the  patronage 
of  and  enlightened  Zemindar  has  a Press  from  which  various  books  and 
Newspapers  have  issued.  At  Burdwan  various  books  as  well  as 
Newspapers  have  issued  such  asj.  Hooghly,  which  has  had  the  honor 
of  printing  the  first  Bengali  book  Halhed’s  Grammar  in  1778,  occa- 
sionally prints  a few  works.  The  whole  of  Behar  is  without  a Native 
printing  Press  except  at  Sasseram,  where  Shah  Kabirudin  has  lithographed 
several  Arabic,  Persian  and  Urdu  works  on  the  Koran  and  literature. 


I shall  now  consider  briefly  the  agencies  that  are  favoring  the 
development  of  a Vernacular  Literature,  and  foremost  is  what  the 
natives  themselves  are  doing ; Europeans  may  help  in  pecuniary  and 
various  ways,  but  the  carrying  oat  must  be  native.  We  have  an  illus- 
tration of  this  iu  the  late  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  which  in 
1836  declared  “their  conviction  that  the  formation  of  a Vernacular 
Literature  should  be  the  ultimate  object  to  which,  all  efforts  must 
be  directed.”  This  Committee  was  abolished  in  1854,  but  they  did  no- 
thing for  the  attainment  of  that  object,  nor  did  their  Anglo  Verna- 
cular Colleges  do  much  either,  which  have  justified  the  remark  that 
“ learning  iu  the  hands  of  a few  is  apt  to  become  a monopoly,  and  a 
means  of  tyranny  over  the  uneducated.” 


* Mdhabdehutalva. . > . 

Kabitdratndkar 

Shuthubodh 

T^itikathd.  . 

K&likavtak  Ndtak . • 
f Subodhini  Patrikn ... 

V ytakaran 

Panjikd 

£ Prdbodh  Chandnka. . , 
Daybhdg  PrayatchUta 

Bhdganat  Sangit 

Bhdgavat  Sidhdnta,. . 


Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Sanskrit  Slokes,  Bengali  translation. 
Reading  made  easy. 

Moral  Apologues. 

Drama. 

Magazine. 

Grammar  of  Bengali. 

Almanac,  5000  copies;  141  pagos,  4 annas. 
Moral  Tales,  on  rhetoric. 

Hindu  Atonements. 

Krishnas  action's. 

Rules  lor  the  Vaishnabs. 
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The  first  agency  is  the  Government  Normal  Vernacular  Schools 
of  Calcutta,  Hugly,  and  Dacca,  numbering  about  300  normal 
pupils,  who  will  be  the  leading  Vernacular  Teachers  of  Bengal. 
The  Principal  of  the  Hoighly  Normal  School,  for  instance,  gives 
regular  lectures  in  the  vernacular,  on  scientific  and  historical  sub- 
jects ; the  pupils  take  notes,  and  this  leads  to  the  production  of  books, 
hence,  he  has  composed  aud  published  the  following  which  are  in  exten- 
sive use — a treatise  on  Prdkriti  big  y an  or  Natural  Philosophy  part  1 ; 
a Treatise  on  teaching  ; Purabritasar  or  Ancient  History,  part  I. 
Natural  Philosophy,  part  2. ; Euclid  with  notes,  he  has  in  the  Press 
works  on  Zoology  and  English  History.  The  living  teacher  creates 
the  demand  for  books,  and  provides  the  means  of  supplying  it.  Such 
has  been  the  case  in  England,  France,  and  Russia.* 


The  Vernacular  Literature  Society. — This  Society  was  founded 
in  1851  to  publish  translations  of  such  works  as  are  not  included  in 
the  design  of  the  Tract  or  Christian  Knowledge  Societies  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  the  School  Book  and  Asiatic  Societies  on  the  other,  and  likewise 
to  provide  a sound  and  useful  Vernacular  Domestic  Literature  for  Ben- 
gal. One  of  its  first  objects  after  making  out  a series  of  works  for  transla- 
tion and  adapting,  was  to  establish  a monthly  periodical ; each  number 
contained  16  pp.  4 to  of  letter  press,  and  3 illustrations  and  was  sold 
at  2 annas  a number,  it  soon  reached  a circulation  of  1,200  copies. 
The  Honble  J.  Bethune  gave  to  the  Society  from  Mr.  Knight,  the  great 
London  publisher,  87  plates,  and  the  Society  has  ordered  additional  plates 
to  the  value  of  rupees  1,000  from  London,  intending  to  illustrate  all  their 
works.  The  Honble  J.  Bethune,  Babu  J.  K.  Mukerji,  came  forward 
with  donations  of  rupees  1,000  each.  The  Society  has  been  supported 
by  a few  but  large  contributions. 


* The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a Normal  Vernacular  School  at  Santiporc ; during 
the  last  eight  years  there  have  been  produced  in  connection  with  this  Institution  a valuable 
book,  the  JJhanuihar,  which  on  the  Pestalozziiui  system  teaches  a native  to  read  aud  write 
Bengali  in  a year  ; MSS.  on  arithmetic  after  tho  Pestalozzion  system  ; the  History  of 
Rome,  Ancient  and  Jewish  Ilistory — the  result*  of  the  Vernacular  teaching  here.  It  must 
lead  to  a demand  for  books  when  such  subjects  as  Geometry,  Mathematical  Geography, 
Astronomy,  and  Natural  History  are  taught. 
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Having  got  into  difficulties  partly  by  selling  the  books  below  cost 
price,  and  having  to  pay  a subsidy  of  rupees  80  monthly  for  their 
monthly  magazine  to  the  Editor  Babu  Rajendra  Lai  Mittre,  they  appli- 
ed to  Government  who  made  them  a grant  of  rupees  150  monthly. — The 
Bengali  residents  of  Benares  sent  them  a liberal  donation.  From  1851 
to  1856  inclusive  the  Society’s  accounts  ran  thus  : — Subscriptions  and 
donation  rupees  8,623,  expenditure  Rs.  9,681.  Account  sale  for  1854 
Rs.  686  ; for  1855  only  Rs.  333  and  13,000  Volumes  published. 

One  of  the  founders  of  this  Society,  H.  Pratt,  Esq.  B.  C.  S.  has  thus 
forcibly  expressed  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Tho  position  which  the  Committee  take  is  this : that  to  make  the  acquisition 
of  the  English  language  the  sole  condition  upon  which  twenty-fire  millions  of  people 
shall  obtain  access  to  the  stores  of  valuable  information  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  their  rulers  is  a gross  injustice  : that  such  a system  must  deprive  the  great  mass 
of  the  native  population  of  all  means  of  improvement  or  progress;  and  perpetuate 
the  great  evil  which  have  ever  been  so  prevalent  in  the  East — that  of  making  learn- 
ing a class-distinction. 

It  is  conceived  that  a truly  national  system  of  education  for  the  people  of  India 
should  embrace  the  following  objects  among  others  : — To  awaken  a sense  of  the  real 
value  of  knowledge  and  an  earnest  desire  for  its  attainment — with  the  means  of  doing 
so — among  all  classes,  in  town,  village,  and  hamlet ; — to  place  within  the  reach  of 
all,  through  the  agency  of  a cheap  and  popular  literature,  a knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  those  sciences  which  affect  tho  well-being  ot  man  in  his  every-day  pursuits— 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  and  of  the  Sanatory  laws  : — an  acquaintance  with 
the  industrial  arts  of  Europe — and  with  the  elements  of  commercial  and  economical 
principles,  thereby  extending  the  wants  of  the  many,  and  at  the  same  time  opening 
up  new  means  of  supplying  them.  And  lastly,  to  spread  abroad  a better  appreciation 
of  moral  and  ethical  truth,  as  applicable  to  the  relations  between  man  and  man.  By 
developing  these  sources  of  enlightenment  and  progress  by  thus  creating  a common 
ground  whereon  all  classes  might  meet, — forming  new  tics  between  the  great  divisions 
of  native  society.  Education  would  indeed  bo  a blessing  to  the  many  as  well  as  to  the 

few. 


It  is  with  such  objects  in  view  that  this  attempt  is  made  to  call  into  existence  a 
popular  literatuie  in  the  language  of  Bengal.  Mere  translation  would  not  meet  tho 
great  objects  which  this  Society  intended  to  keep  in  view.  There  is  not  only  a 
difference  of  language  between  the  people  of  India  and  of  England.  We  must  recog- 
nise the  far  greater  difficulty  of  a difference  of  ideas,  associations,  and  literature. 
The  instruction  communicated  to  the  masses  requires  somewhat  more  than  the  mere 
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employment  of  the  vehicle  of  native  language; — the  form  in  which  it  ia  conveyed  must 
appeal  to  ideas  and  feelings  already  existing . Every  possible  use  must  be  made  of 
what  we  already  find  in  their  literature  and  associations— consistently  with  our 
object  of  communicating  truth.  All  literature,  even  of  the  simplest  kind,  abounds 
with  allusions  which  it  is  as  necessary  to  understand  as  the  words  themselves  ; and 
if  there  is  a complete  ignorance  of  the  subject-matter  of  those  allusions,  the  words 
can  only  convey  half  of  what  it  is  intended  to  communicate.  With  this  view,  there- 
fore, all  works  issued  by  the  Committee  will  be  carefully  adapted  with  reference  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  native  mind, — its  character  and  associations. 

Up  to  May  1857  the  Society  published  translations  of  17  works — 

The  Lives  of  Clive  and  Pratapadityea,  an  Almanac,  Robinsou  Crasa?,  Paul  and 
Virginia,  Ganges  Canal,  Selection  from  Bengali  Press,  Vrihat  Kathd , Parley's  Wonders 
of  History,  Anderson’s  Wild  Swans,  Childs  own  Book,  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakes - 
pear,  A Magazine  from  1857  to  1858,  Percy  Anecdotes,  2nd  edition,  Tinder  Box, 
Bara  Kaihis , Chinese  Nightingale,  Story  of  a Mother,  Indian  Romance,  Xur- 
Jehan,  Pour  Winds,  Elizabeth  or  the  exiles  of  Siberia,  Ugly  Duckling. 

In  the  Society's  last  report  they  thus  state  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ence of  book  sales.* 

They  have  employed  Book  hawkers  of  late,  and  thus  state  the  re- 
sult, f 

In  the  Appendix  we  give  the  names  of  the  publications  and  of  the 
translators,  the  price,  and  number  of  copies  of  each  work  up  to  June  1858: 
the  sale  of  each  book  in  1857-58,  and  the  sales  of  Mofussil  Agents. 


* First. — That  all  future  publications  mnst  be  sold  at  a price  sufficiently  low  to  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  for  whom  they  are  intended. — Secondly. — That,  for  the 
present,  it  was  not  desirable  to  publish  any  but  works  pre-eminently  popular  and  amusing  ; 
as  it  was  evident  that,  among  translations  at  any  rate,  books  of  any  other  character  coaid 
not  be  expected  to  attain  to  any  extensive  circulation.— Thirdly. — That  no  exertion  must  be 
spared  to  enlist  the  sen-ice  as  translators  not  merely  of  good  Bengali  scholars,  but  of 
men  who  can  write  in  a style  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  their  fellow-countrymen 
at  large, — a much  more  rare  qualification. 

f “ The  sales  at  the  Depot  during  the  past  year,  havo  also  largely  increased. — The  num- 
ber sold  in  the  previous  year  being  only  848,  while  that  duriug  the  year  just  closed,  appears 
as  2,512.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  extension  of  our  operations  by  means  of  hawkers* 
who  carry  our  books  in  various  directions,  whero  but  for  that  agency,  they  would  probably 
never  have  been  known.  A female  hawker  is  also  employed  by  the  Society,  through  whose 
means  oar  publications  are  sold  in  the  families  of  native  gentlemen  ; and  it  is  a very  en- 
couraging fact  that  her  sales  are  larger  thou  those  of  any  other  of  our  hawkers.’* 
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The  School  Book  Society  founded  in  1817  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Hastings  and  other  Europeans  with  the  view  of  the 
preparing,  publication,  and  cheap  or  gratuitious  supply  of  works  useful  in 
Schools,  has  shown  the  utility  of  the  European  elemeut  for  the  production, 
of  native  books  ; the  following  works  have  been  prepared  from  1819  to 
1859— 

Stewart’*  Elementary  Tables  1818, — May’s  Arithmetic  Tables  1818, — Robinson's 
Remedies  for  Cholera  1818, — Pearsons  Bengali  Lessons  1818, — Nitikatha  pt,  1st 

1818,  — Goldsmith’s  England  by  F.  Carey,  1819 — Radhakant’s  Spelling  Book  1819, — 
Harleys  Arithmetic  1819, — Pearson’s  Nitikatha  pt.  2nd  1819, — T.  Dut’s  Manoranjan 
Itihas  1819, — Pearson’s  School  Management  1819, — Lawson’s  History  of  the  Lion 

1819,  — Ramchandra’s  Vocabulary  1820, — Writing  Lessons  1820, — Pearson’s  familiar 
Letters  1820, — Pearce’s  Geography  1820, — Pearce’s  Instructive  Copy  Book  1820,— 
Lawson's  Natural  History  1820, — Stewart’s  Tales  of  History  1820.  In  1821  the 
Society  received  a grant  of  Rupees  500  monthly  from  Government  to  enable  it  to 
publish  cheap  books  ; during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence  it  published  16  works, 
and  48,750  copies  in  Bengali,  besides  1000  copies  in  Sanscrit,  10,150  copies  in  Urdu, 
123  in  Persian,  2800  Anglo  Bengali  and  it  patronised  31,000  copies  of  3 works  in 
Bengali,  and  of  15,000  in  Anglo  Bengali.  Gourmohun  on  Female  Education  1822, — 
Zeinindary  Accounts  1822, — Picture  Alphabet  1823, — Pearson’s  Geography  1823, — 
Map  of  the  World  1823, — Yates’  Natural  Philosophy  1826, — Breton  on  Cholera* 
1826, — Ancient  History  1826, — History  of  India  1831, — Anecdotes  of  celebrated 
characters  1831, — Ram  Mohun  Roy’s  Grammar  1833, — Astronomy  1833, — Mukerji’a 
History  of  Greece  1833, — Animal  Biography  1835, — Vernacular  Reader  1843,— 
Ramchandra’s  Ornithology  1844, — Bengali  Dictionary  1844, — Elements  of  Mensuration 
1845, — Stories  of  the  Elephant  and  Camel  1848,  — History  of  Bengal  1853 — Gyandi- 
pika  1854. 

A poor  return  on  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  patronage  and 
funds  this  Society  has  had  at  its  disposal.  The  first  year  of  its  existence 
it  received  in  subscriptions  and  donations  17,150.  It  has  had  subse- 
quently a bounty  of  Rupees  2,35,000  from  Government,  and  has  charged 
for  its  Vernacular  works  double  the  sum  which  ought  to  have  been 
charged, 

Anglo  Vernacular  Schools  devote  more  attention  now  to  communi- 
cate a more  accurate  knowledge  of  Bengali,  and  also  to  impart  useful 
knowledge  through  it.  In  some  the  boys  learn  through  Bengali  the 
History  of  Bengal,  and  of  England,  the  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Lessons  on  the  Human  Body,  Lessons  on  Plants,  Physical  Geography. 

It  has  been  found  that  much  time  has  been  heretofore  wasted  when 

h 
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young  boys  spent  nearly  a whole  day  over  an  English  Spelling  Book  ; 
hence  the  plan  is  coming  into  operation  of  having  gallery  classes 

, _ , for  teaching  the  junior  pupils  through  the  ver- 

Anglo  Verna  c ulnr  ...  ° 

Schools  ami  the  Native  nacular,  this  gives  rise  to  a deman  d for  Verna- 

1 cular  books  to  meet  this  new  state  of  things. 

The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  at  Madras  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this 

plan;  as  is  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  at  Agra  ; and  also  “ the 

Committee  for  the  improvement  of  Schools”  appointed  by  Government 

in  Calcutta  in  1856.  On  this  subject  we  quote  the  opiuion  of  Colonel 

Pears,  a Madras  Educationist  in  a Report  to  Government  in  1857-58. 

I wish  to  submit  for  your  consideration  two  points,  which  have,  in  the  course  of 
this  inspection  impressed  themselves  very  strougly  upon  my  own  mind.  The  first 
refers  to  the  Provincial  and  Zilieh  Fchcolsin  which  the  English  language  is  mode 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  medium  fur  tho  communication  of  substantive  Instruction, 
whatever  advantages  this  system  may  possess,  it  is  impossible  to  loot  closely  into 
the  state  of  a School  of  this  class,  without  perceiving,  that  it  has  serious  disadvant- 
ages. Also  from  the  main  part  of  the  business  of  tho  School  being  carried  on  in 
the  English  languago,  of  which  even  the  most  advanced  of  the  Scholars  have  but  an 
imperfect  knowledge,  and  the  Vernacular  language  being  comparatively  little  studied 
or  valued,  the  consequence  is  that  boys  never  attain  to  the  habit  of  accurate  expres- 
sion either  in  the  one  language  or  the  other,  nor  consequently  to  that  of  accurate 
thinking,  a habit  1 need  hardly  say,  of  incalculable  importance  morally  so  well  as 
intellectually,  being  so  essential  to  truthfulness  of  character.  As  to  intellectual  power 
I fear  from  what  1 have  seen,  that,  the  mathematical  training  given  in  these  Schools, 
sound  and  good  though  it  is,  does  not  do  much  to  counteract  this  evil.  I could  not 
but  observe  too  the  tendency  which  this  system  lias  to  foster  a feeling  (natural  enough 
under  any  circumstances)  of  vanity  in  the  hoys. 

In  the  Agra  Presidency  this  view  has  long  been  acted  on : and 
in  the  last  report  of  Jay  Narayain’s  College,  Benares,  the  plan  is  thus 
clearly  stated  : “much  more  elementary  instruction  is  given  now  in  the 
vernaculars,  English  being  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  only  studied 
as  a language,  and  not  so  much  as  a vehicle  for  ii, formation.  Thus  it 
is  designed  to  employ  the  few  years  which  a young  native  can  give  to  his 
education  not  simply  in  cramming  his  memory  with  English  2>hrases 
and  terms,  which  may  qualify  him  for  the  routine  of  official  duty, 
hut  to  arouse  his  intellect  and  store  his  mind  with  information,  and 
above  all  to  appeal  to  his  heart  and  conscience  through  the  medium 
by  which  he  is  most  accessible,  that,  namely,  of  his  mother  tongue.” 
Dr.  Charkrabati  in  an  “ Essay  on  Native  education”  remarks  with 
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reference  to  his  countrymen  on  this  subject: — “With  the  greater 
number  of  pupils  the  sole  object  in  entering  school  is  to  pick  up  a 
little  smattering  of  English,  and  to  write  a good  hand,  60  as  to  be 
able  to  turn  copyists  or  writers  as  early  as  possible."  In  the  en- 
trance and  other  examinations  connected  with  the  University  of 
Calcutta,  a knowledge  of  Bengali  being  insisted  upon  as  of 
equivalent  importance  to  a knowledge  of  English  has  begun  to  tell 
influentially  on  the  more  careful  cultivation  of  the  former."  Such 
is  the  report  of  one  of  the  examiners.  The  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at 
Madrass  tates  last  year — “ The  pupils  appear  to  have  paid  more  attention 
to  their  vernacular  studies  than  in  former  years,  this  is  ascribed  partly 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  vernacular  languages  have  been  given  a 
prominent  place  in  the  university  examinations,  and  in  the  scheme  of 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  Uncovenanted  Service  ; and  partly  to 
the  preparation  of  an  improved  set  of  prose  readers  and  an  improved 
system  of  tuition  generally.” 

Among  indirect  agencies  for  raising  the  Native  Press  may  be  enumer- 
ated the  following,  which,  though  gradual  in  their  operation,  yet  are 
working  surely  and  steadily  to  one  goal.  Recent  legislative  measures 
for  protecting  the  ryot  against  the  Zemindar.  Valuable  as  these  laws 
are — yet  without  the  education  of  the  ryot,  much  of  their  efficacy 
will  be  marred.  What  is  the  value  of  a potta  (lease)  to  a ryot  who  cannot 
read,  or  his  having  a receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  rent  when  he  knows 
not  the  contents.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  set  an  example,  he  has 
made  as  an  essential  part  of  his  recent  plan  for  serf  emancipation  the  si- 
multaneous Education  of  the  serfs,  and  with  that  view  he  has  sentan 
agent  to  Ireland  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  National  Education  there, 
so  as  to  have  a similar  system  in  Russia*  We  hold  then  that  this  new 
measure  of  giving  the  ryot  a pecuniary  interest  in  learning  to  read  and 
write,  and  also  the  requiring  on  the  part  of  Government  more  action  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  masses,  will  have  ultimately  a considerable 
influence  in  widening  the  sphere  of  the  Native  Press.  In  the  Agra 
Presidency,  the  Revenue  system  had  a mighty  effect  in  giving  an  impe- 
tus to  village  education,  and  we  have  known  cases  of  respectable 

* The  Crimean  war,  and  measures  for  serf  emancipation,  are  rousing  the  peasants  of 
Russia  to  think  ; public  house  landlords  give  a man  refreshment  for  nothing  who  will  read 
the  Russian  Newspapers  to  their  peasant  customers,  hence,  in  SL  Petcn*burgh  now  there  are 
40  newspapers  in  Russian. 
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Zemindars  going  to  the  Normal  School  at  Benares  to  study  mensu- 
ration in  order  to  be  checks  on  the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  A meet's 
or  Native  land-measurera  As  the  recent  law  in  Bengal  secures  the 
honest  tenant  in  his  piece  of  land,  however  small  it  is  his  interest  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  reading,  and  surveying,  so  as 
to  prevent  false  measurements,  which  are  so  prevalent  at  present. 
Once  he  has  the  power  of  reading,  the  demand  for  books  will  increase, 
and  that  from  30,000,000  people  using  the  Bengali  language. 


The  co-operation  oj  Europeans  with  Natives  in  the  Vernacular 
Press  has  heretofore  been  very  valuable,  as  the  working  of  various  Socie- 
ties shows  : but  unless  Europeans  know  the  Native  language,  they  will 
take  little  practical  interest  in  it  The  increasing  strictness  of  the 
Vernacular  examination  of  the  Civil  and  Uncovenanted  services,  and  the 
study  of  Bengali  in  European  schools,  is  raising  up  a class  of  Europeans, 
who  will  hereafter  be  able  to  do  more  for  the  Vernacular  Press.  In  the 

Madras  Presidency  also,  the  same  system  is  being 
Int-reMM  attention  J _ 

paid  by  Kuropeans  to  the  carried  out,  by  an  Order  in  Council  tn  March  1833 

pecuniary  rewards  are  offered  for  high  proficiency. 
Every  European  in  the  Education  department  is  required  to  pass 
in  the  Vernacular,  under  penalty  of  a redaction  of  salary,  and  the 
examination  is  to  test  his  ability  to  translate  into  the  Vernacular  any 
of  the  English  prose  books  used  in  the  schools,  to  converse  intelligently 
with  a native  unacquainted  with  English  on  a subject  of  ordinary  diffi- 
culty, and  to  give  a lesson  iu  the  Vernacular  to  pupils  on  Geography  or 
History.* 


* The  Church  Missionary  and  Gospel  Propagation  Societies  which  have  a large  body 
of  Missionaries  in  India,  have  laid  down  the  rule  that  no  Missionary  is  to  be  appointed  to  a 
station  till  ho  has  passed  an  examination  in  the  Vernacular  language  of  the  District.  Other 
Societies  are  likely  to  follow  this  example,  which  will  cause  Missionaries  to  take  a more  active 
part  in  the  development  of  a Vernacular  Literature.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  a recent 
standard  fixed  for  candidates  for  ordination,  states  that  **  every  candidate  will  be  required  so 
write  a short  sermon  in  the  language  in  which  he  is  afterwards  to  preach.  Europeans 
will  be  examined  in  the  Vernacular  language  of  the  District  in  which  they  are  appointed 
to  minister.”  The  Government  of  India  offer  a prize  of  1,000  rupees  to  any  Chaplain  pis»> 
ing  in  a Vernacular  language.  The  Governor  of  Bengal  has  recently  ruled,  that  all  Inspec- 
tors of  school  are  to  pass  au  examination  in  the  Vernacular.  Surely  it  is  not  safe  for  Govern- 
ment to  leave  their  European  functionaries  in  the  Mofussil  in  the  hauds  of  needy  Interpre- 
ters : they  must  follow  the  steps  of. Russia,  who  requires  all  her  agents  destined  for  Asia  to 
know  t wo  Oriental  language*  at  least. 
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Vernacular  Libraries  are  being  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ; for  several  years  they  have  been  in  operation  in  Krishnaghur,  Dacca, 
ilidnapore,  Burdwan,  Darjeeling,  Bhadrak,  Rungpore,  Taraluk,  Cuttack, 
Calcutta.  Babu  J.  K.  Mukerjea  founded  one  at  Calcutta,  at  an  expense 
of  Rupees  500  in  connection  with  the  Vernacular  Literature  Committee 
and  is  establishing  others  on  various  parts  of  his  estates  at  Utarpara. 
Persons  in  the  Mofussil  find  it  very  difficult  to  know  when  new  Bengali 
books  are  published,  and  new  books  are  as  necessary  to  keep  up  a taste  for 
reading  among  Natives  as  among  Europeans.  Mofussil  Libraries  well  sup- 
plied with  Calcutta  publications,- would  be  a kind 

Vernnculnr  Libraries.  . 

of  standirg  advertisement  for  the  JNative  Press 
and  centres  of  light  to  their  own  districts 

The  operation  of  Bible  Societies  regarded  m a literary  view. — The 
Calcutta  Bible  Society,  since  its  commencement,  has  circulated  in  whole 
or  part  more  than  1,000,000  copies  of  Bengali  Scriptures.  The  Bible 
as  written  in  a good  style  and  often  using  words  in  a sense  different  from 
the  ordinary  one,  abounding  in  references  to  history,  geography,  imply- 
ing some  reading,  requires  intelligent  readers.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
Bible  Society  is  to  be  practically  a distributer  of  tons  of  waste  paper, 
its  friends  must  exert  themselves  to  co-operate  with  the  Bengali  Press  as 
an  auxiliary  ; if  their  books  are  to  be  of  use  the  readers  must  be  created, 
and  the  people  must  be  taught  to  read,  not  as  now  when  98  per  cent  of 
the  rural  population  are  utterly  unable  to  understand  a book  like  the 
Bible.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  religious  Tracts,  which  have  been 
distributed  by  millions,  in  too  many  cases,  “ spectacles  for  blind 
man.” 


The  formation  of  a Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for 
India  may  be  another  auxiliary.  One  object  of  this  Society  is 
to  awaken  public  attention  in  England  to  the  importance  of  im- 
proving the  Vernacular  Press.  Its  leaders  are  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Hon’ble  A.  Kinnaird.  It  aims  at  training  teachers  and  pre- 
paring vernacular  books  in  the  13  leading  vernaculars  of  India, 
“ mother-tongues  are  the  moulding  instruments  of  all  communities.” 

Diglots  seldom  appear  now  i.  e.  books  in  two  languages,  English 
on  one  column,  Bengali  on  the  other ; they  have  proved  a failure — many 
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books  were  formerly  printed  in  that  way  such  as  the  Encyclopaedea 
Di"lot  svstcm  a fai-  Bengalensis,  lJashvabali  and  various  scientific 
luro-  works  on  Natural  Philosophy  &c.  but  Natives 

that  understand  only  Bengali  did  not  require  the  English,  and 
those  who  knew  English  did  not  wish  to  pay  double  for  a Bengali 
translation.  Those  that  desired  to  learn  English  by  it,  found  it  to  be  a 
very  indirect  road,  except  at  a very  elementary  stage,  when  an 
interlinear  translation  points  out  the  idiomatic  and  literal  renderings. 

In  1 833  began  in  Calcutta  the  controversy  on  Romanising  or  express- 
ing in  Roman  letters  the  various  characters  of  the  Indian  Languages.  In 
Bengali  there  were  printed  about  1837  in  Roman  characters  the  follow- 
Romtnisiug  the  Ben-  i'tg  works:  The  New  Testament — Nxtikatha  pis.  1 
gali  character.  arui  2.  Animal  Biography  No.  1 — Idiomatical 

exercises — Primer,  Reader — a Dictionary  English,  Bengali  and  Uruu. 
In  1858  in  a report  of  the  Calcutta  Bible  Committe  of  which  Dr.  Dull 
was  a member,  the  result  of  25  years  experiment  on  this  subject  are  thus 
stated.* 

“ Though  it  is  perfectly  possible,  fairly  and  adequately  to  represent 
all  Indian  Alphabets  by  Roman  characters  in  the  way  already  indicated, 
experience  has  plainly  taught  us  that  such  representation  does  not,  more 
particularly  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  aspirated  letters,  very 
well  suit  the  genius  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Sanskrit-derived  languages, 
such  as  Bengali.  Among  the  general  population,  it  does  not  apper  to 
have  met  with  much  sympathy  or  support ; among  them,  therefore,  it  has 
made  little  way.  They  still  continue  to  use  their  own  vernacular  cha- 
racter only.  The  Roman  character  would  appear  to  have  about  it  too 
much  of  a foreign  aspect,  and  to  savour  too  much  of  violeut  innovation,  to 
suit  their  tastes  or  their  likings.” 


• In  England  the  Phonetic  system  of  spelling  English,  which  had  so  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  has  proved  a failure.  In  the  Agra  Presidency,  the  Romanising  system  has  made 
little  ptogress,  except  among  half-castcs  in  Regiments  and  orphan  boys  in  Mission 
Schools.  The  Khair  Hind  was  started  in  1837  at  Mirzapore  a3  a Romanising  Illustrated 
Magazine  and  Newspaper,  but  its  Native  subscribers  number  about  17.  Many  books 
in  the  Roman  character  have  been  given  away — natives  will  take  books  even  in  the 
Chinese  character  for  the  paper.  I know  from  experience  that  the  romanized  Bengali 
is  a difficult  thing  for  printers  to  manage  with  the  constant  recurrence  of  accent 
and  diacritical  marks. 
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There  are  two  other  languages  bearing  a strong  affinity,  with  Bengali 
and  likely  to  be  eventually  absorbed  in  it,  the  Asaraese,  andUriya.  They 
are  used  by  small  populations  who  are  too  few  to  afford  a prospect,  that 
Uriya  and  Asnmese  lan-  l^e  the  Dutch  or  Welsh,  they  will  be  able  to 
guages.  create  a vernacular  literature  ; already  in  Urissa 

and  Assam  when  boys  make  any  progress  in  these  dialects,  they  go 
on  to  the  more  polished  Bengali,  and  the  Government  wisely  encou- 
rage the  study  of  Bengali  in  all  the  senior  classes.* 

The  Uriya  language  is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  it  has  a very  small  num- 
ber of  original  works,  and  only  a few  School  books,  tracts,  and  Hindu 
books  have  been  printed  in  it.  Far  different  is  it  with  the  Asamese 
whose  Ramayan,  Mahabharat  and  Bhagavat  Gita  were  translated  four 
centuries  ago,  while  they  have  had  burogi  or  local  histories  in  their 
language  since  the  13th  century,  and  similar  to  what  was  in  Bengal, 
the  founders  of  Asamese  vernacular  literature  were  Vaishnabs  who 
flourished  four  centuries  ago.f 

In  order  to  form  a comparison  with  the  Bengali  Press  we  shall 
now  notice  briefly  the  Vernacular  Press  in  other  parts  of  India  found- 
ing our  information  on  data  furnished  by  Government. 

In  the  Agra  Presidency  previous  to  the  mutiny  the  Vernacular 
Press  had  assumed  a very  important  position  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  late  Hon’ble  J.  Colvin,  and  his  predecessor  in  co-operation  with  an 
admirable  system  of  vernacular  education,  which  was  rapidly  extending 
its  influence  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  At  Agra  Jail 
the  prisoners  were  not  only  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  they  worked 
some  thirty  or  forty  presses  in  the  Jail  itself  supplying  Hindi  and 
Urdu  books  by  tens  of  thousands — and  were 
Agra  Presidency  Press-  manufacturing  Bengali  Globes  at  the  cheap  rate 
of  Rupees  each  for  the  use  of  schools  in  Bengal. 


• Similarly  in  the  Snntal  and  Chota  Nagporc  Districts  the  people  are  anxious  to  study 
Hindi,  which  brings  them  into  contact  with  all  the  Hindu  population  of  the  North  Western 
yrovincea. 

t Among  the  works  original  or  translated  in  Asamese  there  are  65  extant  chiefly  Vaish- 
nab  works,  and  composed  several  centuries  ago  ; thorc  arc  42  dramatic  works,  purely  original 
productions,  having  for  their  subjects  some  of  the  events  of  the  Ramayan  and  Mahabharat  i 
the  principal  Sanscrit  works  on  mediciue  have  been  also  translated. 
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The  mutiny  has  swept  like  a wave  over  the  district,  but  the  Vernacu- 
lar Press  has  survived,  and  we  find  that  in  1858  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  has  superintended  the  passing  through  the  press  of  108 
Hindi  and  Urdu  books  amounting  to  700,000  copies. 

In  the  Agra  Government  Selections  part  XXV.  is  a tabular  state- 
ment of  the  native  uewspapers  published  in  1 854.  Of  these  Agra  had 
8,  Benares  5,  Cawnpore  2,  Delhi  8,  Lahore  2,  Multan  2,  and  a news- 
paper at  each  of  the  following  places : Allygurh,  Bareilly,  Bhurtpore, 
Gwalior,  Indore,  Meerut,  Mirzapore,  Peshawar,  Sealkote  ; 25  were  in 
Urdu,  7 in  Hindi,  and  one  in  Urdu  in  the  roman  character,  having  10 
Hindu,  4 Mussulman  and  155  European  subscribers, — showing  the  roman- 
ising  system  had  not  made  much  way  among  natives.  The  total  number 
of  copies  struck  off  of  all  these  papers  was  1,62, 408.  These  papers 
delight  in  romantic  names,  such  as  Indian  Traveller,  Stream  of  Nectar, 
Trusty  Messenger,  World  displaying  Cup,  Key  of  News,  Theatre  of 
Truth,  Lamp  of  News,  Polestar  of  News,  Touchstone  of  Poets. 

Nor  has  Delhi,  which  lately  was  so  notoriousf  or  its  deeds  of  blood, 
been  without  its  share  in  a Vernacular  Press  movement.  In  1843  a 
Dchli  Vernacular  Translation  was  founded  for  the  translation  into  Urdu 
and  Hindi  of  scientific  and  literary  works.  The  Hon’ble  J.  Thomason 
was  its  Patron,  and  F.  Boutros,  a Frenchman  enthusiastic  for  vernacular 
literature  its  Secretary ; it  raised  the  first  year  in  subscriptions  and 
donations  more  than  16,000  Rs.  Among  the  donors  was  the  King  of 
Oude  for  1,000  Rupeea 
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t Translated  by  the  Profeiior  of  Vernacular  Literature,  Presidency  College,  for  the  Vernacular  Literature  Society. 
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* Among  the  books  printed  in  1856-57  were  Vidhava  Manaranjan,  Annadd  Mungul,  Skabdakalpa  latika,  Kautuk  Taranga,  ChilahilcUini, 
Chandra  Kdnta , Upadcshain,  Prem  Ndtak,  Vided  Sundar , Man  Singha,  Rata  Maujari,  Ch6r  Panchat,  Satyca  Ndrdyan,  Kdli  Bildt,  Kdmini  Kumar 1 
Mdhdbhdrut , Ramdyan , Amar  Kcsh,  Punasakha  Khunna  hhag. 

f The  publisher  of  this  work,  K&ti  Saphi  Uddin,  warns  that  it  is  a copy  right,  and  that  no  one  shall  sell  a copy  unless  his  Seal  is  affixed. 
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• Among  these  books  wore  the  Vidhavd  libdha  Ndtah,  252  pages,  a drama  advocating  Widow  re-marriage.  Lalita  tndnas  ; Janpaddy  ; Manwher 
Yathdrtuta  j I Dinar  up  Hdjhdna  ; 8 dr  Manna  Sanffrahu. 
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* The  Translator  states  “ he  has  substituted  Bengali  names  instead  of  the  English  names  of  the  original,  as  being  more  euphonious  in  a Bengali 
Work,  and  as  the  latter  part  of  the  original  was  too  gloomy,  he  has  substituted  something  of  his  own  of  a more  cheerful  tone.” 
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Baptist  Mission  Press , 21  Lower  Circular  Road. 
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quotations  from  the  Shaatras,  the  acquaintance  of  the  Author  with  his  Subject. 
+ Ex-student  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  a Christian  convert. 
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X For  the  Calcutta  School  Book  Society. 

$ The  original  waa  the  earliest  Tamil  tract  in  existence,  supposed  to  have  been  wrhtea  by  Robert  de  tfobilibus,  the  celebrated  Jesuit 
Missionary. 
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Pearce  Bhugol, 5th  ed., Geography  12mo.  116  0 6 5000  'An  out-!ine  with  details  on  India. 

Nine  thousand  copies  in  five  editions 
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• This  Magazine  wa a established  in  1851  by  the  Vernacular  Literature  Committee,  and  is  aided  by  a grant  from  the  Government  of  India,  it 
lias  met  with  signal  success  It  follows  out  the  plan  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  and  many  of  its  wood  cuts  were  formerly  used  for  that  Magazine. 
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* Thii  has  been  acted  several  times  lately  and  very  successfully  by  amateur  natives  in  Bengali  at  the  expense  of  Raja  Pratab  ding. 
+ Pandit  of  the  Sanskrit  College. 

t A very  good  work  on  Object  Lessons  — the  Shinhu  S/iithvk  u similar  work  is  published  by  the  Tract  Bociety. 
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• This  little  work  wtw  first  published  iu  1818,  and  being  moulded  after  the  Oriental  fashion  of  teaching  abstract  truth  by  fables  and  anecdotea, 
it  has  in et  with  a sale  of  some  200,000  copies, 
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* Tliis  is  tfie  great  hook  of  the  Natives  who  treat  diseases  according  to  the  oriental  method.  More  than  150,000  copies  of  this  work  hare  been 
sold,  n b the  Kutivc  practitioners  who  have  learned  the  European  system  of  Medidne  are  so  exorbitant  in  their  fees  that  the  old  sy-tem  beiug  so  cheap 
as  well  as  popular  still  holds.  The  Natives  have  many  good  remedies,  but  one  iu  this  book  for  a tiger’s  bito  is  strange— to  apply  human  orduro. 
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Vedant  Adhikaran,  Oitat  Do. 

t A work  of  considerable  merit  and  originality — the  author  ia  a Bengalee  teacher  in  the  Free  Church  Institution,  and  has  done  much 
render  the  study  of  Bengali  more  popular,  by  making  t the  vehicle  of  conveying  knowledge  useful  and  interesting  to  youth. 
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• Author  of  the  Kabo  Nan. 
f For  the  V ernacular  Literature  Society. 
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praise  of  Krishna  and  Kail 
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Appen 

Books  and  Pamphlets  printed  and  published  in 


i 

£ 

Place. 

Name  of  Press. 

Name  of  each  Work. 

Dialect. 

J25 

1 

Triplicnne,Ryed  Ma- 
homed Jaugeim 
Khan,  Guddno 

Khan  Street 

Mudu  bay  Kurus  hi 

Press 

Civil  Law 

Tclugu 

3 

Black  Town,  Da- 

varava  Moodo- 
lair  Street 

V artamana  Ta- 

raugini  Press  .. 

Circular  Ordert  of  the  Board 

of  Revenue 

Ditto  ... 

3 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Tamil 

4 

Blank  Forms  of  Village  Ac- 

counts 

Tclugu 

5 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Tamil 

6 

.. 

Ditto  01  mi  goo  ditto 

Ditto 

Panchangum 

Ditto 

8 

Ditto  for  Bakthasa 

Telugu 

9 

Block  Town,  Gurva- 

pah  Street 

Jniinn  Ratnukara 

Press  , . 

Saptama  Skandham 

Sanscrit 

10 

Trundla  Rama  Kristna  Cha - 

ritra  ... 

Telugu 

11 

Chaudapah  Satakam  ... 

Ditto 

12 

*> 

ii 

Narasiuuka  Satakam 

Ditto 

13 

Niti  Sangraham 

Ditto 

14 

Bala  Viveka  i hintamani  ... 

Ditto 

15 

Pratunno  Ragkava  Satakam 

Ditto 

10 

Black  Salay  Street. 

Kalvi  Kolinjan 

Press  .. 

Saiga  Parr  am  ... 

Tamil 

17 

Surtjaddna  Parram 

Ditto 

18 

Saurua  Pa>vam 

Ditto 

19 

ii 

Sree  Parvam 

Ditto 

20 

Pattalluheka  ditto 

Ditto 

21 

Ammangam  ... 

Ditto 

22 

23 

ti 

ii 

A yyasam  my  a m ... 

Cnittauibata  Chakram 

Ditto 

Ditto 

24 

N attars  Agreement 

Ditto 

25 

Block  Fagadala 

Vyavnhara  Durpan 

Street 

Daralyamam 

Telugu 

Press 

28 

Daltaka  Chandrodayan  ... 

Tamil 

27 

Dattnka  Afimamsu 

Sanscrit 

28 

Vgarahdia  Matruka  ... 

Ditto 

29 

»» 

" 

Calendar  for  a Century  ... 

Telugu 
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dix  A. 

the  Town  of  Madras,  during  the  Year  1 855. 


Description  of  each  Work. 

Number  of  Copies 
of  each  Work 
struck  off*. 

Number  of  Copies 
of  each  Work 
sold. 

Price  of  each  Work 
per  Copy. 

Number  of  Pages  1 
in  oacb  Work.  1 

Translation  from  the  English  Code  .. 

250 

0 

10  0 

0 

524 

> Translations  from  the  first  Two  Volumes  of  the  Circular  1 

600 

280 

7 0 

0 

370 

) Orders  in  English  . . \ 

600 

245 

7 0 

0 

316 

These  forms  were  recently  adopted  in  supersession  of  the 

old  irregular  forms  kept  in  cadjaus 

14000 

Printed  forGovom* 

32 

27 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

2100 

mont. 

Ditto  Ditto 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

4500 

Ditto  Ditto 

27 

Almanac 

500 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

Ditto  for  the  year  Rakshasa  (1854*55) 

2000 

1177 

0 4 

0 

38 

Tho  7th  khanda  of  Rhagavata  describing  the  dovotion  of 

78 

Pracrabhatta,  a Devotee  . . 

1000 

450 

0 3 

0 

Talos  relating  to  Tennala  Rama  Krishna,  a noted  Buffoon  of 
the  days  of  Krishna  Dovah  Rajah,  Telugu  King 

iooo 

soo 

0 0 

9 

20 

One  hundred  Stanzas  on  Morals  (an  obscure  Book) 

500 

450 

0 0 

6 

16 

One  hundred  Songs  or  Stanzas  in  praiso  of  tho  4tn  Avatar  or 
incarnation  of  Vishnu 

1000 

950 

0 0 

G 

22 

Ono  hundred  Stanzas  on  Moral  Subjects,  a compilation 

10  0 

750 

0 0 

38 

A Telugu  Instructor,  a Primer 

A Devotional  Work,  consisting  of  100  Stanzas,  in  praise  of 
Vishnu 

1000 

950 

0 0 

9 

72 

1000 

1000 

0 0 

7 

26 

Tho  9th  parba  of  the  Mahabharat,  giving  an  account  of 
Durvodhnn,  General  Challenge 

1000 

750 

0 5 

0 

20 

:The  lOth  part  of  the  Mahabharat 

1000 

75 

0 11 

0 

44 

(No  desc  ription  obtainable 

iooo 

750 

0 5 

0 

20 

■Tho  11th  part  of  Mahabharat,  containing  the  Wailings  of 
the  Panda va  for  those  slain  in  battle 

1000 

750 

0 4 

0 

16 

The  Chapter  on  the  Coronation  of  Dharma  Rnja  or  Judhisteer 

iooo 

750 

0 5 

0 

20 

Rishis  persuading  Judhister  to  accept  tho  Crown 

600 

60«) 

0 12 

0 

62 

An  Astrological  Work  on  tho  configuration  of  tho  Heavens  .. 

6 0 

500 

0 12 

0 

52 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

600 

500 

0 4 

0 

9 

N.  B.  The  work  is  said  not  to  exist  •• 

1700 

lioo 

0 1 

0 

48 

A Controversy  botwcon  Kuvorn  and  Manmatah  on  tho  claims 

COO 

of  wealth  and  beauty 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 

A Work  on  Horoseopos  .. 

600 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

■A  Treatiso  on  Adoption  •« 

600 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

| Directions  in  matters  of  Litigation 

500 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

{Calendar  containing  the  Christian,  Mahomedan  and  Hindu 
1 Years 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

I 
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Appen 

Books  and  Pamphlets  printed  and  published  in 


Place. 


Name  of  Press. 


30 

Rlftt-k  Town,  Arme- 

nian Street 

Hindu  Press 

31 

” 

it 

32 

ii 

33 

ii 

34 

ii 

„ 

35 

Black  Town,  Po* 

pham’s  Broadway 

Church  of  Scotland 
Mission  Press  . . 

36 

Black  Town,  Pa- 

godha  Street  . . 

Lakshin  i Vilasor 

Telugu  Press  ... 

37 

tt 

38 

•• 

it 

39 

.. 

ii 

40 

ii 

ii 

41 

ft 

it 

42 

Black  Town,  Ling- 

Lakshimi  Vilasa 

Tamil  Press 

chelly  Street  ... 

43 

ff 

ii 

44 

Chulay  Langar  Tn- 

piah’a  Street  .. 

Kalvi  Pravaham 

Press 

45 

f » 

ii 

46 

ii 

47 

ff 

tt 

43 

»» 

it 

49 

>f 

it 

00 

ff 

ii 

01 

ff 

tf 

52 

ft 

t! 

53 

it 

It 

54 

tt 

tt 

65 

it 

II 

5G 

t* 

II 

57 

ii 

Menucanam  Press . . 

58 

tt 

it 

69 

ii 

tt 

60 

„ 

tt 

61 

ii 

tt 

62 

ii 

n 

Name  of  each  Work. 


Primer 

History  of  the  discovery 
America,  Part  II. 


Dialect. 


Tamil 

Telugu 


Ditto  of  England , Port  I. ... 

Ditto  of  ditto  ditto 

Ditto  of  India , Part  II.  .. 


Tamil 

Telugu 

Ditto 


Watt's  2nd  Catechism 


...  Tamil 


Bhaskara  Satakam 
Somali  Satakam 
Regulations  and  Accounts  of 
(Government 
Rukmani  Panyam 
Pandava  Gita 
Village  Munsijf s Regula- 
tions ... 


Ditto 

Telugu 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sanscrit 

Telugu 


Tilla  Pathitha  Padadki  . . | Tamil 
Sadamalai  Pathitha  Pada-  \ 
dhi  . . Ditto 


Hari  Chuvadi  . . Ditto 

Badra  Giriyar  ..  Ditto 


Vivtka  Chintamani 
Vuva rana  Sangraham 
TerOvVengada  Malai 


. , Ditto 
..  Ditto 

. . Ditto 


Teruva  Sagum 
Sudarsana  Glthal 
Pambathi  Akupai 
Amaram 
Sunrati  Satakun 
Billa  Bdmayanum 
Kristna  Satakum 
Gajendra  MoLshum 


. . Ditto 
. . Ditto 
..  Ditto 
. . Sanscrit 
..  Telugu 
..  Sanscrit 
..  Telugu 
. . Ditto 


Pauchangam 
Upadesa  Ummai 
Ra  may  ana  Kirthanai 
Kanakkadki  Kilt  am 
Kris/tnay  Thulhu 
lltA  Nigandu 


. . Tamil 
Ditto 
. . Ditto 
..  Ditto 
. . Ditto 
..  Ditto 


* Not  knowing  having  published  for 
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the  Town  of  Madras,  during  the  Year  1855. 


Description  of  each  Work. 

Number  of  Copies 
of  each  Woi  k 
struck  off. 

Number  of  Conies 
of  each  Work 
sold. 

Price  of  each  Work 
per  Copy. 

h 

o 

■o* 

--s 

«>  rt 
*2  ® 
1 -2 

jContaining  primary  lessons  in  tho  longungo  . . 

•1000 

0 

0 16 

54 

An  Exposition  of  Robertson's  Account  of  Columbus’  disco- 

very  of  Amorica 

600 

0 

0 2 0 

08 

An  Exposition  of  Hogarths  Outlines  of  England 

600 

0 

0 8 0 

81 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto 

100ft 

0 

0 3 0 

75 

Ditto  of  Guy's  School  History  of  India 

1000 

0 

0 3 0 

95 

A Translation  from  English  ... 

4000 

2030 

0 0 G 

28 

An  Ethical  work  in  100  Stanzas 

500ft 

100 

0 8 0 

0 

| Ditto  ditto  ditto  ••• 

600 

200 

0 2 0 

0 

A Translation  from  tho  English  Code 

50ft 

0 

17  0 0 

0 

Marriage  of  Krishna  with  Kukmani 

500 

0 

0 2 0 

0 

A Tale  relating  to  tho  Paudavas 

5u0 

0 

0 2 0 

0 

A Translation  from  tho  English  Government  Regulations  ... 

500 

0 

0 4 0 

0 

A Book  of  Prayors  addressed  to  Siva  . . ) 

Forwarded  to  Bangalore. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

Tho  Alphabet 

1000 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

A work  on  tho  transient  nature  of  tho  visible  universe  and 

the  necessity  of  dovotion  to  God  . . 

500 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

A work  on  practical  morality  • . 

700 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

A work  on  the  lineament  of  female  beauty 

200 

0 

0 U 0 

0 

A Devotional  treatise  in  honor  of  tho  Image  in  tho  Tripoty 

Pagoda 

600 

0 

0 0 6 

0 

A Book  of  spiritual  Songs 

750 

0 

0 4 0 

0 

The  advantages  of  piety — a Version  from  Sanscrit 

500 

0 

2 8 0 

0 

An  Essay  on  tho  nature  of  true  Piety 

700 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

Synonyms  . . 

500 

0 

0 0 9< 

(1 

An  Ethical  work  in  100  Stanzas 

1(100 

0 

0 0 6 

0 

Compendium  of  Ramavana 

1000 

0 

0 0 6 

0 

An  Ethical  work  dedicated  to  Kristna 

Too 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

A Version  of  tho  Sth  part  of  Bhagavata,  describing  the 

miraculous  deliverance  of  an  Elephant  from  an  alienator 

10ft 

0 

0 0 9 

0 

Almanac  .v 

3000 

0 

0 1 6 

0 

A treatise  on  the  rules  of  morality 

600 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

A dramatic  Poem  being  a history  of  Rama 

COO 

0 

0 12  0 

0 

An  Arithmetic 

0 

0 

0 0 G| 

0 

A portion  of  tho  6th  part  of  tho  Mahabharat 

0 

0 

0 2 01 

0 

A Vocabulary,  showing  tho  several  meanings  of  oach  word.. 

0 

0 

0 10, 

0 

the  Upayakla  Grandha  Kurrana  Subba. 
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Books  and  Pamphlets  printed  and  published  m 


Number. 

Place. 

Namo  of  Press. 

Name  of  each  Work. 

Dialect. 

63 

Narama  Palayara 

Veda  Yinfiyaka 

Street 

Viveka  Vilakka 

Proas 

Snbiamanyar  Virufham  . . 

Tamil 

64 

Ckulay  KonaiStroet 

Dakaaft  Kavi  Press 

MuUa  Taiidacas 

Ditto 

65 

Kaivalyam 

Ditto  ^ 

66 

Chintadripet,  Samy 

Naicks  Street  ... 

Kalvi  Prakasam 

Press 

Nanavcttie 

Ditto 

07 

Pruviicara  Press  ... 

Nanavttii* 

Ditto 

68 

Vikramarka  Charitr* 

Telugu 

69 

Mastan  Saib  ratio! 

Tamil 

70 

Laranya  Sat  alum 

Telugu 

71 

it 

a 

Mallilarjana  Sat  a him 

Tamil 

72 

it 

a 

Xarasingha  SalaJcum  .. 

Telugu  .. 

73 

Vcnuqopala  Salahtm 

Ditto 

74 

it 

n 

Kural 

Tamil 

75 

Ramayana  Ilirtamai 

Ditto 

76 

Praklada  Charxtra 

Telugu 

77 

Dasaratke  Satakum 

Ditto 

78 

A mam  m 

Sanscrit 

70 

Puma  C'handroda- 

AJanacala  Xaraii ui  SataJeum 

Tamil 

80 

yam  Press 

Panchangan  . . ' 

Ditto 

81 

„ 

,, 

1 ucabulary 

Publish  & Sarucrit 

82 

Nungtunbakum  ... 

Vedanta  Jvutorha1 

Panchanga  M 

Tamil 

88  1 

Siddhanta  liathua- 

j 

kar  1‘ress 

Paitchangam 

Telugu 

84 

Kagitha  Coil  Mosu 

itiak  Hansen 

Street 

May  tin  Lakbar 

r'rosa 

Campbell' t Selection) 

85 

The  Khoran 

Persian 

80 1 

Chintadripet,  Samy 

Naick’a  Hoad  ... 

Yidyn  Kalanithe 

Press  . . 

Cicil  Law 

Telugu 

87 

Black  Town,  Gopu 

Voncatucholla 

Street 

Jyotisha  Kalanitho 

Press 

Adi  Parvam 

Ditto 

S3 

a 

n 

Punchuaguta.  . . 

Ditto  m 

89 

Black  Town,  Goviu-  j 

• 

dapah  Naick’a  I 

Street  ... 

Kalaritho  Press  ... 

Vyahkarana  Sidhanta  Kau- 

mudi  ..  1 

Sanscrit  ~. 

90 

•» 

Raghuvamsa  .. 

Ditto  .. 

91 

Krishna  A arnamoiUam 

Ditto 

92| 

ii 

» 

Vocabulary  , 

Kn^iifth  and  Telega 
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the  Town  of  Madras,  during  the  year  1855. 


Description  of  each  Work. 

Number  of  Copies 
of  each  Work 
struck  off. 

Number  of  Copies 
of  each  Work 
sold. 

Price  of  each  Work 
per  Copy. 

«0 

JN 

o 

O 

© 

s a 

3-3 

55 

A Treatise  in  honor  of  Subramanyar  . . 

500 

0 

0 0 4 

0 

A Book  of  Prayers  addressed  to  Sabhapaty 

1000 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

A Thoological  work 

500 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

A Book  of  Pravcrs  addressed  to  Sabhapaty 

700 

700 

0 4 0 

0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto 

100 

100 

0 8 0 

264 

Tales  of  Vikramarka  King  of  Ougein 

100 

100 

0 8 0 

264 

A Theological  work,  with  prayers  appended 

150 

150 

0 8 0 

264 

Amatory  Poem,  lamentations  of  a disappointed  Lover 
A formulary  of  Prayers  addressed  to  Siva,  the  Devote©  ad- 
dresses his  prayers  to  Siva  as  a Lover,  himself  the  Devotee 

0 

0 

0 1 3 

24 

Mistress,  a Spouse 

A hundred  Stanzas  on  morality  with  prayers  addressed  to 

0 

0 

0 1 3 

28 

the  4th  Avatar  Narsingha 

0 

0 

0 13 

2S 

Prayers  addressed  to  Kristna 

A splendid  work  on  Ethics  by  Valluvarone,  one  of  the  best 

0 

0 

0 13 

28 

Books  in  India 

0 

0 

1 4 0 

560 

A Dramatic  Composition,  representing  Rama’s  lifo 

0 

0 

0 12  0 

378 

The  7th  Canto  of  lihagnvata 

0 

0 

0 6 0 

100 

A Treatise  on  morality,  addressed  to  Kama 

0 

0 

0 4 0 

100 

Synonvmo 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

A Tract  on  Social  duties  .. 

0 

0 

0 4 0 

100 

An  Almanac  . . 

1000 

1000 

0 0 6 

18 

.. 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

An  Almanac  ... 

300 

0 

10  0 

40 

Ditto 

300 

0 

10  0 

40 

6C0 

500 

0 0 0 

o 

... 

200 

0 

0 4 0 

0 

Translation  of  the  Civil  Regulations  of  Government 

300 

0 

7 0 o 

400 

The  1st  parba  of  tbo  Mahabaharata 

600 

0 

14  0 

120 

An  Almanac  •• 

600 

0 

0 4 0 

80 

A Work  on  Sanscrit  Grammar 

600 

0 

0 0 0 

148 

A Historical  Poem  being  a History  of  Rama’s  progenitors  ... 

600 

0 

0 0 0 

123 

Prayer  addressed  to  Krishna 

500 

60 

18  0 

224 

- 

I00O 

0 

0 0 0 

264 
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Appen 

Books  and  Pamphlets  printed  and  published  in 


£ 

2 

B 

Place. 

Name  of  Press. 

9 

93 

Black  Town,  Gorin- 
dapnb  Naick's 

(Juana  Suryoday- 
4 am  Press 

Street 

94 

95 

ii 

96 

Washerjrfjt  Tiruvat- 
ter  High  Road  ... 

tt 

Saraswati  Niiyam  . 

97 

n 

98 

9 y 

” 

100 

a 

101 

ff 

a 

102 

n 

tt 

103 

a 

104 

Adva  Saraswati 

V iveka  Uatna- 

kura  Press 

105 

a 

106 

tt 

107 

tt 

it 

108 

It 

tt 

100 

t» 

a 

110 

n 

a 

111 

ti 

i» 

112 

Royapoorum  Manar 

Vivekailursam  Press 

saniy  Coil  Street. 

113 

Royapoorum  Mad  a 
Ooil  Street 

Kalvi  Kadal  Press  . 

114 

n 

a 

115 

n 

it 

116 

p» 

it 

117 

ti 

a 

11H 

it 

a 

119 

a 

it 

120 

a 

ti 

121 

it 

122 

Triplicany  Nataca 
Salay  Street  ... 

V aniya  Darpuna 

Press 

123 

a 

ii 

124 

a 

a 

125 

a 

126 

a 

ii 

127 

it 

it 

128 

,# 

w 

120 

Triplicany  Khvboo- 

dun  Khau  liaha- 
door  Street 

Maduba  Consca 

Press  ... 

I 


Name  of  each  Work. 


TiJta  A maram 
fill  art  ks  ha 
Venama  Pad yamulu 

Tdrdfatanhtm 
Raghumunsato 
AfhtapaUu 
Bhitdl  Panchacinsati 


Bdlasiksha 
Kdldmralam 
Maui  Manjeri  Bodhmi 
Siva  Ker Lanai 


TardsasdnAam 
Raghuvamram  ». 

Auntapathe 

BkHal  Panckavim  Sati 

Balariltsha  • . 

Manx  Manjeri  Jiodhim 
Kalamraiam 

Siva  Ker  Lanai  • • 

Mahabharata 

Ytnchucadi 

Harechinady  • • 

Ilakkam 

Arnachella  Puranam 
T riuppulal  •• 

Tale*  of  N&lu  Muntri 
Yielna 

MunaPlyiram 

Talcs  of  Twelve  Muntrts  ... 


Sri  Vishnu  Puran 
Ayaya  Bfuiskaram 

Aiti  Chandrika 
Aid  Sanyraham 
Aishara  6 ucharn 
Nala  Charitra 
Bala  V ydJcaranaxn 


The  Koran. 


Dialect. 


Sanscrit 

Telugu 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sanscrit 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Telugu 

Sanscrit 

Ditto 

Telugu 


Ditto 

Sanscrit 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Telugu 

Ditto 

Sanscrit 

Telugu 

Sanscrit 

Tamil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Sanscrit 

Ditto 

Telugu 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Porsian 
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the  Town  of  Madras,  during  the  year  1855. 


Description  of  each  Work. 

2 iS 

3* 

v-  ir 

c je  o 

«=  I"- 

£•-£ 
— o » 

A 

Number  of  Copies 
of  each  Work 
sold. 

Price  of  each  Work 
per  Copy. 

OC 

o 

tc  • 
© ^ 

1.2 

A 

A Sanscrit  Glossary  with  Tolugu  explanation 

1000 

140 

14  0 

400 

A Primer 

moo 

1000 

570 

0 3 0 

80 

A Treatise  on  practical  morality 

650 

0 3 0 

84 

An  account  of  Tara,  who  fell  in  love  with  tho  Moon 

500 

62 

0 8 0 

86 

A Poetical  History  of  Rama’s  progenitors 

500 

42 

2 0 0 

269 

Songs  delineating  Kri&hnah's  life 

Twentv-fivo  Fables  recited  to  Vivkramarka  by  the  King  ot 

300 

150 

0 8 0 

86 

demons 

soo 

125 

0 3 0 

90 

A Primer 

5 0 

0 

0 0 0 

62 

An  Astroligical  Work 

500 

O 

0 0 0 

262 

A Work  sotting  forth  tho  identity  of  the  sonl  with  God 

300 

0 

0 0 0 

97 

Prayers  to  Siva 

300 

0 

0 0 0 

12 

History  of  Tiri's  lore  with  the  Moon 

soo 

62 

0 8 0 

86 

History  of  Kama's  progenitors  . . 

Songs  delineating  Krishnah's  life 

Twenty -five  fables  recited  to  Vikramarkalv,  the  King  of  the 

500 

42 

2 0 0 

269 

300 

150 

0 8 0 

86 

demons 

300 

125 

0 3 0 

90 

A Primer 

500 

0 

0 0 0 

62 

A Work  setting  forth  tho  identity  of  the  soul  with  God 

300 

O 

0 o 0 

97 

An  Astrological  Work 

500 

0 

0 0 0 

262 

Prayers  to  Siva 

300 

0 

0 0 0 

12 

Life  of  tho  Pandu9  and  Kurus 

600 

0 

30  0 0 

2500 

Multiplication  Tablo,  integral  and  fractional 

looo 

0 

0 0 9 

54 

Alphabet 

10.10 

0 

0 0 6 

40 

Numeration  Table 

1000 

0 

0 0 4 

24 

A Siva  Puranie  Work 

1000 

0 

0 6 0 

192 

A Collection  of  Songs  in  praise  of  Soobramaneva 
Instructive  Tales,  related  bv  Four  Ministers  of  State 

1000 

0 

0 0 9 

72 

1000 

0 

o o 8 

48 

A Theological  Work  of  tho  Vaishnav  sect 

700 

0 

U 8 0 

100 

A work  of  Prayers  addressed  to  Vishnu 

Instructive  Talcs,  related  by  Twelve  Ministers  of  State  .. 

G00 

0 

0 8 0 

130 

1000 

0 

0 0 U 

198 

Ono  of  the  18  Purans 

A Theological  Work  advocating  the  opinions  of  the  Vaistnava 

500 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

sect 

500 

0 

0 12  0 

120 

A choice  Collection  of  Moral  Sayings 

500 

0 

0 12  0 

120 

A Hundred  Moral  Sayings 

500 

0 

0 2 0 

30 

A Primer 

10'0 

0 

0 4 0 

73 

A Portion  of  tho  Mahablmrat 

500 

0 

0 4 0 

72 

An  Abridgment  of  Tolugu  Grammar 

500 

0 

0 4 0 

50 

•••  •••  ••  ,, 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 
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Books  and  Pamphlets  printed  and  'published  in 


Number. 

Plaoe. 

Name  of  Press. 

Names  of  each  Work. 

130 

Trinlicany  Large 
Musjcd  Street  . 

Mukudul  Akbar 

Press 

Mandayum  Aabura  Javajir 

131 

Triplicany  Chetti 

Tottan  Muktar 

Unnisa  Begum 

Street 

Madubay  Gonsea 

Press 

Jentry 

132 

Triplicany  Pubi  Bo- 

ne  Bazar, Oil  Mon- 

• 

gersStroet 

Vidiva  Katniimru- 

turn  Press 

Radha  Chintamani 

133 

Aiti  Vamba 

134 

Ramayana  Kirtuna 

135 

Aenjeri  Velakom 

136 

Aula  C/uiritrvm 

137 

Black  Town,  Mullah 

Street 

Muttamil  Klakka 

Press 

Pattanadhar  Pddal  .. 

138 

Punch  atanlram 

139 

Tiruparur  Sainatilanurm  ... 

140 

7'amkai  Mali  Churned 

141 

Mawjinana  Vcmba  Malai 

142 

Pacheappa  Moodliars  C ha- 

rilraui 

143 

Aiti  Aeri  Viiukkam 

144 

Paruma  Vuthra  Kandam  ... 

145 

VaUnmdam  nr  MfUurai  ... 

146 

Aara  PotKi  Patham 

147 

Ytnchvvnde 

143 

Juana  Krimme 

149 

Manavala  Aaraina  Seta  cum 

150 

Tates  of  M a ppa therundic 

Pratnni 

151 

n 

Tim  Rural  Afulam 

152 

Black  Town,  Pop- 

ham's  Broadway  . 

American  Mission 

Press 

lift  Book  of  Lessons  in 

Reading 

133 

Ditto  ditto 

154 

Ditto  ditto 

155 

99 

99 

Ditto  ditto 

156 

Ditto  ditto 

157 

2nd  Book  of  Lessons  in 

Reading 

1 58 

99 

99 

Ditto  ditto 

159 

Vocabulary 

160 

Instructor , No.  1. 

161 

2nd  Book  of  Lessons 

162 

Ilakana  Chinooka  Vinavida 

163 

99 

Ceogrophy 

Dialect. 


Persian 


Ditto 


Tamil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Tamil  ... 

Hindoostanee 
English  and  Tamil 
English  and  tiin- 
doostanee 
Ditto 

Hindoostanee 
English  and  Hin- 
doostaneo 
Ditto 

English  and  Hindi 

Tamil 

Ditto 

Tolugu 
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the  Town  of  Madras,  during  the  Year  1855. 


Description  of  each  Work. 


|I 

%'S 


Eli 
- 1 § 
S5 


SS 


9 

" §• 
■SO 
«>  5* 

■g& 

ft. 


ft-  o 


. J 
2 « 


A Mahomodan  Work  on  Religious  and  Social  duties 


A Calendar 


150 


50 


0 0 0| 


0 6 0 


45 


16 


Tales  from  the  Persian  into  Tamil 
A hundred  Stanzas  on  Moral  subjects 
A Dramatic  Work,  being  a History  of  Rama 
A Theological  Work,  an  introduction  to  self-knowledge 
The  Adventures  of  Nala 


600 

600 

500 

1000 

500 


0 1 12  0 
0 0 0 6 
0 0 6 0 
0 0 0 2 
0 0 16 


108 

28 

400 

16 

104 


A Work  on  the  transitory  character  of  all  sublunary  pleasures 

Instructive  Talos  from  the  Sanscrit 

Praises  addressed  to  Subramuneya  of  Terooporor 

Praises  addressed  to  Subramuneya  of  Chirtani 

A Collection  of  Prayers  addressed  to  the  Sun  .. 


600 1 
500 
600 
500 
500 


600' 

500 

600 

500 

500 


0 0 6 
0 4 0 
0 0 6 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 


48 

88 

48 

36 

36 


Memoir  of  Pachoappah 
An  Ethical  Treatise 
A portion  of  tho  Scanda  Purana 
An  elementary  Treatise  on  Morality 
Avayar’s  Thirty  Aphorisms 
Multiplication  Tables 
Spiritual  Songs 
A Treatise  on  Morality 


1000' 

500 

5*>0 

1000 

6»0 

1000 

600 

750 


1000! 
5"0j 
200 1 
1000 
500 ' 
1000 
600 
750 


0 0 0 
0 1 6 
2 0 0 
0 2 0 
0 4 0 
0 0 9 
0 3 0 
0 0 9 


0 

24 

478 

72 

40 

56 

24 

28 


Tales  of  32  Images  carved  on  the  throne  of  Yikramarka 
Tho  famous  Rural  by  Vullurow 


750!  .750  040 

750  750  0 3 0 


248 

170 


1 

| Self-descriptivd 

With  interlinear  translations 

Self-descriptive 

With  Hindi  translation 
Catechism  of  Tamil  Grammar 


i 

1 


3000 

1500 

3000 

1500 

15u0 


01  0 0 0 40 

0 0 0 0 44 

0 0 0 0 96 

0 0 0 0 92 

0 0 0 0 92 


1500 1 

1500 

300 

5000 

6000 

3000 

400 


0 0 0 0 54 

0 0 0 0 111 

0 0 0 0 320 

0 0 0 0 118 

0 0 0 0 160 

0 0 0 0 90 

0 0 0 0 126 


K 
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Appen 

Books  and  Pamphlets  printed  and  published  in 


J 

s 

Place. 

Namo  of  Press. 

Namo  of  each  Work. 

Dialect. 

£ 

164 

Black  Town,  Pop* 
haw's  Broadway . 

American  Mission 

Tamil 

Press  .. 

Rules  o'"  Procedure 

166 

Jf 

Ditto  iiitto  ' • . 

Telagu 

— 

166 

I.uUt  t Dos  pel  ... 

Ditto 

— 

167 

J oh  hs  ditto 

Ditto 

•• 

168 

Ditto  ditto 

Tamil 

169 

Kvis'les  to  the  Romans 

Ditto 

170 

M 

»i 

Thoughtless  Beg  and  Shek 
wise  utC » 

English  sod 

Hin- 

doosUnee 

171 

„ 

Come  to  Jttus 

Telugu 

_ 

172 

Thi  Order  in  Salvation 

Ditto 

173 

Romanism  questioned 

Tamil 

174 

» 

Folly  of  Demon-worship  ... 

Ditto 

«• 

175 

Upadese  Sangraham 

Ditto 

176 

Vopcrv  Mada  Coil 

Spiritual  l’eaching 

Ditto 

177 

Street 

Christian  Know- 

lodge  Society's 
Press 

llnkkuna  Xul  Chumkta  Vina 

Vidai 

Ditto 

178 

Bishop  Taylor's  introduction 

Ditto 

to  a Holy  L\ft 

— 

179 

A Collection  of  Scriptural 

Ditto 

Passages 

180 

The  Church  Catechism 

Ditto 

181 

A Primer 

Ditto 

182 

ii 

ii 

Introductory  Catechism 

Ditto 

— 
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d i X A . (Concluded. ) 

the  Town  of  Madras,  during  the  Year  1855. 


’SJ 

h 

O 

I- 

o S 

z* 

V- 

jU 

a,  S 

Description  of  each  Work. 

s S€ 

~ 

u * a 
at  at  . 

* ,o 
*30 

J 1 

i'sS 

I’d*! 

g fe 
y 

|,3 

"A 

Issued  by  tho  S.  U.  for  the  trial  of  Civil  Suits 

800 

0 

0 0 0 

28 

Ditto  Ditto 

300 

o 

0 0 0 

82 

i ( 

10.OOO 

0 

o 0 o 

2t0 

> Scriptural  ...  \ 

10,000 

0 

0 0 0 

180 

1500 

0 

0 0 0 

146 

) ( 

1500 

0 

0 0 0 

76 

] -r 

5<>0 

0 

0 0 0 

12 

... 

10000 

0 

0 0 0 

60 

I 

^Religious  J 

500 

1000 

0 

0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 

42 

108 

"i 

‘20  0 

0 

0 0 0 

36 

: ...  1 

1 - L 

500 

0 

0 0 0 

90 

100 

0 

0 0 0 

68 

Introductory  Tamil  Grammar  (a  re-print)  ... 

2000 

646 

0 16 

34 

A Scriptural  Work 

500 

Printec 

for  a pri- 

vate  individual.. 

52 

Ditto  (a  re-print) 

500 

42 

0 12 

65 

Ditto  (a  re-print) 

2000 

137 

0 i 2 

14 

2000 

424 

0 1 2 

26 

A Scriptural  Work  (a  re-print) 

2000 

192 

0 16 

29 

A.  J.  ARBUTHNOT, 


Director  of  Public  hutruction. 
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'ewspapers  and  other  Periodicals  printed  and  Circulated  in  the  Town  of  Madras  daring  the  Year  1855. 
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Appendix  C. 


Bengali  Books  printed  in  1820. 


Karund'Nidhdn  bilds.  'j 

Chaylanya  Chritamritd — On  Chaitanyea. 

Padanla  Dut. 

Rasa  Munjari,  Adiras  Rasa.  1 

| Ainatorv. 

Vilva  Man  gal. 

.On  Krishna. 

Padavali,  Rati  kal,  Rati  bilat. 

Ad  rad  Samhdd. 

Petal , told  itihdj,  Batrisk  singhdsan. — Tales. 

Gita  Govinda.  J 

i 

English  Grammes  in.  Bengali. 

Chandi,  Annada  Mangal—  On  Durga. 

Works  on  Music,  Dreams , Astrology. 

Mohimna  Slab. 

Medicine,  Ceremonial  impurities  R.  Ray's 

Gunga  Phalli— On  Shiva  Gunga. 

translations  of  the  Upanithads , Ch anal's 

Naruttam  hUas. 

Slokes,  JJitopadesh , Almanacs . 

Appendix  D. 


Bengali  Bocks  printed 

Panchdnga  Sundari. — On  Astrology. 

Din  Kaumudi.— On  observing  particular 
days. 

Ananda  LaKari. — On  Durga. 

Dali  Manjari.—Obsceno. 

Tarpan.~ On  funeral  rites. 

Radhiba  Mangal.—Yniso  of  Kadhika. 

G unga  Phalli  T 'arangini. — On  the  Ganges. 
Paddnka  Dul.—Qn  Krishna  Footstep. 
Mitakskara  JJarpan  — On  Hindu  Law. 

Batrisk  Singhdsan. — A Tale. 

Self  Guide  to  English . 

Chunakyea. — Moral  Stakes. 

A dr  ad  Sambad. — Ou  Krishna. 

Ayayea. — Hindu  Philosophy. 


from  1822  to  1826. 

Tuli  Adana. — Parrot  Tales. 

Radhar  Sahasra  Adm. — On  Rad  ha. 
Bhagavali  Sahasra  Nam. — Ou  lihagnrati. 
Vishnu  sahasra  Adm. — Ou  Vishnu. 

Kdh  Chdritra. — Divination  by  Crows. 
Vidyea  Sundar. — An  Amatory  Tale. 

A ala  Dumayanti. — A Talc. 

Kalauha  BUanjan. — On  Krishna. 

Ptabodh  Chandroday. — A Metaphysical 
Drama. 

Gydn  Ckandrihd. — On  Morals. 

Prdntosan. — On  Hindu  Atonements. 
Satigit  (arangini. — Ou  Hindu  Music. 
Panjlha . — Almanac. 

Amar  Kosh. — A Dictionary  of  Sanscrit. 
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Appendix  E. 


List  of  Bengali  Books  'patronized  by  Government  for  the  use  of 
the  College  of  Fort  William. 


1802 

Batrisk  Singk&san,  Talcs  ...  ...  ...  ... 

100 

@ 

6 

0 

0 

1802 

Lipi  mala  ..  ...  ...  ... 

100 

@ 

6 

0 

0 

1802 

Dander  Git  ...  ...  ...  ... 

100 

@ 

• 

s 

2 

1802 

History  of  Raja  Pratapaditya  ...  ... 

100 

® 

5 

0 

0 

1802 

Ramtivana,  in  5 vols.  ...  ... 

100 

® 

24 

0 

0 

1802 

Mahfibharata,  in  4 vols. 

100 

8 

0 

0 

1802 

Hitopadesba  (old)  ...  ...  ...  ... 

100 

® 

8 

0 

0 

1802 

Carey’s  Bengali  Grammar  ...  ...  ... 

100 

® 

4 

0 

0 

1802 

Ditto  ditto  Dialogues  . . 

100 

® 

S 

0 

0 

1802 

Forster’s  Bengali  Vocabulary,  in  2 vols  ... 

100 

@ 

55 

0 

0 

1805 

History  of  Raja  Krishna  Chandra  Roy 

100 

@ 

5 

0 

0 

1805 

Tota  Itihas 

100 

@ 

s 

0 

0 

1816 

Punish  Parlkha  ...  ... 

100 

@ 

8 

14 

6 

1822 

Dattaka  K&umudi  ... 

80 

@ 

1 

0 

0 

1822 

Vyuvostha  Sangraka,  by  Lukshmi  Narayana 

100 

@ 

2 

0 

0 

1824 

Mitukshara  Darpana  ...  ...  ... 

100 

17 

9 

7 

1825 

Carey’s  Bengali  Dictionary,  in  2 vols.  ...  ... 

100 

@ 

100 

0 

0 

1827 

Vyavastha  Sangraka,  by  Katujoy  Tarkulankar 

100 

® 

9 

12 

0 

1829 

Marsh  man's  Bengali  Dictionary,  in  2 vols. 

100 

24 

0 

0 

1829 

Johnson’s  Bengali  Dictionary,  Mendies*  edition,  f 1st  vol. 

10 

® 

8 

0 

0 

in  2 vols.  ...  ...  ...  ...  t 2nd  vol.  . . 

50 

(& 

10 

8 

0 

1829 

Anecdotes  of  Virtue  and  Valour 

50 

® 

o 

0 

0 

1831 

Raincomul  Son's  English  and  Bengali  Dictionary,  in  2 vols. 

100 

@ 

50 

0 

0 

1836 

Mah&bh&rata,  notv  edition,  in  2 vols. 

10 

@ 

10 

0 

0 

1810 

Bangalar  Itihas  ...  ... 

100 

® 

o 

0 

0 

1846 

Botalpanchabinshati 

100 

3 

0 

6 

1847 

Aunadamangal,  in  2 vols.  ...  ...  ... 

100 

® 

e 

0 

0 

1817 

Slutina  t-haran  Sircar’s  Bengali  Grammar  ... 

100 

10 

0 

0 

1852 

| 

Kusuraavali  or  Poetical  Selections  in  Bengali 

100 

(& 

2 

0 

0 
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Appendix  F. 


List  of  Persian  and  Urdu  Presses, 

registered  under  Act  A'  V.  of  1857. 

Name  of  the  Presses. 

Where  situated. 

Mahomuddy  Press 

No.  70,  Ilurriubary  Lane. 

Ahmoody  Press 

No.  22,  Mussulman -para  Lane. 

Jaum  Jahanama  Press  ... 

No.  26,  Shurriff  Duftry’s  Lane. 

Barkoteo  Press 

No.  19,  Kurrimbux  Khansama’s  Lane. 

Tibec  Press  ...  ... 

No.  13,  Gardener’s  Lane. 

Sumniuddoe  Press  ... 

No.  28,  Jaun  Bazar  Street. 

Mujhurol  Ujaib  Press  ... 

No.  7,  Moonshcc  Dedarbux’s  Lino. 

Nujmus  Sadut  Press 

No.  5,  Nazir  Nujcoboolla  s Lane. 

Mahumuddy  Press 

No.  9G,  Jaun  Bazar  Street. 

Solemanee  Press 

No.  15-4,  Culinga  Lane. 

Akmuddy  Press 

No.  23,  Culinga  Bazar  Street. 

Eslamco  Press 

No.  23-6,  Kurrimbux  Khansama’s  Lane. 

Mukhy  Nubeeba  Press  ...  ...  ... 

No,  19,  Gardenor’s  Lano.( 

Muthy  Kuritnce  Press  ... 

No.  5,  Misrcc  Gunj. 

Muthaal  Unwar  Lithographic  Press 

No.  58,  Taltolla  Lane. 

Heedaeetool  Eslam  Press  ... 

No.  9,  Sookor  Sircar’s  Lane. 

Sultanul  Aukbar  Press  ... 

No.  21,  Culinga  Bazar  Street. 

Rubbee  Press 

No.  24,  Jaun  Bazar  4th,  Lane. 

Mustophye  Press 

No.  9,  Wellesley  Street. 

Muzhuroc  Press  ...  ...  ...  J 

No.  9,  Wellesley  Street. 
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Appendix  6. 

Works  composed,  by  one  Pandit  in  the  Hardman  district 


Chandamanjari  ft  id. — On  Prosody,  express-  | 
ing  KrisbmTs  praisos  also. 

Sdnti  Shatak  tibd . — On  earthly  vanity. 

Saoddchdr  Nirnay. — Vaishnav  ritualism. 

Dhdtu  dipa. — Metrical  explanation  in  500 
Slokcs  of  Sanscrit  roots  in  the  order  of  the 
ton  conjugations- 

Aunadi  Koska. — Metrical  Dictionary  of  words 
with  one  word  with  two  meanings. 

Jloydrnartarini, — 6,000  Slokcs  on  Medical 
treatment. 

A rishta  yirupana. — 400  Slokcs  on  tho  various 
symptoms  of  approaching  death. 

Sarira  Vivritti. — Poem  on  the  progross  of 
gestation,  and  bodily  humors. 

J.ckhd  Darpan. —On  letter  writing. 

JJvaita  Suldhdnta  dipikd. — The  Human  and 
Divine  Spirit  not  one. 

Durjdn  AH  hira  Kalanala. — Defence  of 

Vaishnaviam. 

Govinda  Charila. — Radha's  lament. 

A lata  Chakra  banida.  by  transposing  each 
letter  in  succession  from  tho  beginning  to 
the  end,  first  tho  32  syllables  from  right  to 
left  and  thou  tho  32  from  left,  to  right  2 
Slokcs  give  materials  for  64  Slokes. 

Govinda  MedJtaday.—SOO  Slokes  on  Radha’s 
female  attendants. 

JIari , Ganristotra  tikd. — Fmise  of  Siva. 

Shrutddh ytaya  tiba. — On  Krishna, 


Saruaya  Satani. — Comment  on  Bhagavat 
Purana. 

Radkd  Krishna  Stotra . — Or  Krishna,  may  bo 
read  oither  forward  or  backward. 

Drsikd  Nirnaya. — The  qualifications  of  a spi- 
ritual guide. 

Bhavana  Prasa. — Slokes  on  Krishna  in  a 
species  of  alliteration. 

SUivakadamba. — Praisos  in  76  Slokcs  of  Chai- 
tauya,  Krishna. 

Bhakta  Itlamrita. — Summary  from  tho  18 
Puranos  of  all  referring  to  Krishna. 

Harihar  Stotra , — On  Vishnu  and  Shiva’s 
praises,  every  Sloke  has  two  senses,  one 
relating  to  Vishnu,  another  to  Shiva. 

Shiva  Sarmada  Stotra. — Praises  of  Shiva,  two 
senses  in  this  also. 

Shiva  Sarmada  Stotra  tiha. — A Commentary. 

A nta  Slapikd, — 4 Slokes  in  question  and  an- 
swer, so  framed,  that  the  answer  to  one  ques- 
tion gives  tho  answer  to  all  the  questions  in 
the  same  Sloke. 

Kama  Sbatpadi  tikd. — Praises  of  Narayana, 

Govinda  rupamrita. — 41  Slokes  giving  tho 
qualities  of  Krishna. 

Krishna  Keli  Sadhdkar.  — 400  Slokes  on 
Krishna. 

Bhakta  Mdld. — 5000  Slokcs  on  Krishna. 

Parabeya  Mata  Khandani. — Tho  Milk- 

women were  Krishnas  wives. 


All  the  above  are  in  Sanscrit.  In  Bengali  there  are  only  two  Krishna-rilds,  Krishnas  sports; 
Itdma-rasuynn,  30000  Slokes  on  Ram ; and  Patra  Praia*  on  letter  writing,  the  examples  in 
Sanscrit,  the  explanation  in  Bengali. 
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Appendix  H. 

Publications  of  the  Vernacular  Literature  Society,  up  to  31s<  May, 

1857. 


Names  of  Publications. 


Translator. 


Price. 


Number  of  Copies 
Printed. 


Life  of  Lord  Clive 

Robinson  Crusoe  

Ditto  2nd  edition  

Lamb’s  Tales  

Selections  from  Bengali  Press.. 

Ganges  Canal  ...  ... 

Selections  from  Percy  Ancc- ) 
dotes ) 

Paul  and  Virginia 


Child’s  own  Book,  Manohar  ) 
Cpanyeas  ...  ...  ...  ...  j 


Parley’s  Wonders  of  His- 1 
tory,  Selections ) 


Raja  PraUipaditya 

Ditto  Second  edition  

Vrihat  KathA,  1st  Part 

Wild  Swans  (Ilans  Andorecn).. 
Story  of  Mother  ditto  ...  ... 

Almanac  for  12G2  and  1263  ... 

Vividhartha  Sangralm  Nos.  ) 
1-36 j 


llara  Chundor  Dut  ... 

Ret.  J.  Robinson  ... 

i*  »#  •••  ••• 

Dr.  Roor  ...  

Compiled  by  Rev.  J.  Long 
Rev.  J.  Robinson  

Ram  Chundor  Mittor  ... 

Rrtin  N Airiyan  Bidyarntna 
»»  »»  •••  ••• 

i>  #»  

Haris  Chundra  Bidyalankar  ... 

H ft  

f Anand  Chunder  Vedanta  f 
{ Bagish  $ 

Madu  Soodun  Mookorjya 


0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 

j 

0 4 0 

0 2 6 

0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 4 0 
0 19 
0 0 9 


Total  ... 


1,400 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

750 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


( Publishod  by  Sriuath 

l l>ey. 


f Ditto  Sch 
l Society. 


School  Book 


750 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 


16,400 

3,500 

39,000 

59,500 
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Appendix  I 


Publications  of  the  Vernacular  Literature  Society,  issued  from  the 
Press,  from  June  1,  1857,  to  May  31,  1858. 


Names  of  Publications, 

Translator. 

When  issued. 

Selling 

Price. 

1 

No.  of 
Copies. 

Percy  Anocdotes,  2nd  odition... 

Ram  Chundor  Mittra  

June 

1857... 

3 

a ns. 

5,030 

Tinder  Box,  11.  Andersen  ... 

Madu  Soodun  Mookerjya 

June 

1857... 

i 

an. 

2,000 

Bora  Koilas,  ditto  

It  M ••• 

July 

1857... 

1 

an. 

2,000 

Mermaid,  ditto 

tt  It  •••  •••  ••• 

Aug. 

1857... 

2} 

an. 

2,009 

Chinese  Nightingale  ditto  ... 

II  »•  •••  I 

Sept. 

1857... 

1 

an. 

2,090 

Story  of  a Mother,  2nd  edi- ) 
tion,  ditto j 

It  tt  •••  ••• 

Feb. 

1858... 

1 

an. 

2,000 

Ahalya  Hadika.  (Indian  Ro-  f 
rnanco)  ...  ...  $ 

»#  »»  •••  **• 

Mar. 

1818... 

31 

ana. 

2,000 

Nur  Jehan,  ditto  ...  ...  ... 

" " 1 

Mar. 

1858... 

5 

ons. 

2,000 

Vrihat  Katha,  (1st  part)  2nd 
edition  

( Anand  Chunder  Vedanta  ) 

\ Banish  j 1 

Mar. 

1858... 

4 

ans. 

1,000 

Four  Winds,  H.  Andersen  ... 

Madu  Soodun  Mookerjya 

April 

1398... 

i] 

an. 

2,000 

Ugly  Duckling,  ditto  

tt  a ...  ...  ... 

May 

1858... 

s 

ons. 

2,000 

Exiles  of  Siberia  

Ram  Narayan  Vidya  Katna  ... 

May 

1858... 

9 

ans. 

1,000 

Total  ... 

25,0u9 

Appendix  J. 

Sales  of  the  Vernacular  Literature  Society’s  Publications,  from 
June  1,  1857,  to  May  31,  1858. 


fi<t met  of  FuLlientionj  Copu*.  1 Mamet  qf  Puhliraliont  Coput. 

Robinson  Crusoo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  485  VrihatKathA ...  ...  455 

Lord  Clive ...  ...  443  . Tinder  Box 1,031 

Paul  and  Virginia 387  ’ Littio  Mermaid  519 

Selections,  Bengali  Press 75  ' Chinese  Nightingale 500 

Lamb’s  Tales 542  j Nur  Johan  148 

Percy  Anecdotes  609  Ahalya ..  ..  ..  ..  ....  148 

Ganges  Canal...  374  Story  of  four  Winds  ...  ...  32 

Rajah  Pratnpaditya 746  , Elizabeth 7 

Wild  Swans 693  ShishupAlun* ...  51 

Story  of  Mother ...  w ......  1,047  1 

Bara  Koilas 953  | Total  


Thi*  work  was  pjblinhod  by  Babu  Shibchundcr  Deb  Bahadur,  but  a certain  number  of  copies 
were  purchased  by  the  Society. 
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Appendix  K. 

Sales  of  the  Society’s  Agents  from  Jane  1,  1857,  to  May  31,  1858. 


Kama  Copies. 

1. — Depot 2,512 

2.  — Dinagepore 752 

3.  — Twenty-four  Pergunnahs  ...  ..  ..  645 

4. — Burdwan  ..  ••  642 

5.  — Dacca ••••  490  | 

6. —  Nuddea 4G9 

7.  — Bograh  448 

8.  — Joykishen  Mookcrjea 34g 

9.  — Myraenaing  ••••  329 

10. — Sylhet 263 

11.  — Medinapore 249 

12.  — 242 

13. — Furreedporo  234 

14.  — Moorshcdabad  224 

15.  — School  Book  Socioty 219 


iVflWl  Copies . 

16.  — Gupta  and  Brothers 218 

17.  — Birbhura  216 

18.  — Rungporo  ...  192 

19.  — P.  8.  D'Rozario 169 

20.  — Burrisal  158 

21.  — Hooghly ...  132 

22.  — Konnagar 123 

23  — Mnldah . . ...  .. 89 

24. — Ilowrah  44 

25. —  Rajshai ..  19 

26.  — Hay  and  Co..... 2 

27. — Pubna 0 

28. — Jessoro 0 

Total,  9,305 


Appendix  L. 


Works  on  the  list  of  the  Vernacular  Literature  Society  for 
publication. 


Life  of  Scvaji. 

* Lifo  of  Columbus. 

■f  Selections  from  Child's  own  Book, 
f Ditto  Vrihat  Katha. 

* Ditto  Vividhartha  Sangraha. 
Cook’s  Voyages. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

+ Exiles  of  Siberia. 

* Evenings  at  Homo. 

* Iu  course  of  inundation. 


* Sand  ford  and  Merton, 
t Peter  Parley. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Edgeworth’s  Moral  Talcs. 

Parent's  Assistant. 
Mary  Howitt’s  Juvinile  Books. 
Hue’s  China. 

+ Hans  Andersen’s  Talcs. 


f .Since  published. 


Bt'iig.il  Printing  Company,  Limited. 
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